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I. 

JOHN  A  LASCO. 

THE  name  of  John  k  Lasco  is  not  so  famiUar  to  the 
readers  of  Church  History,  as  are  the  names  of  many- 
others  who  took  prominent  parts  tn  the  Great  Refor- 
mation. There  must  be  reasons  for  this,  arising  probably 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  places  and  circumstances  in  which  he 
labored.  He  was  not  put  by  Providence  so  prominently  be- 
fore the  Christendom  of  his  day  as  were  some  others  who 
were  placed  at  the  political  and  religious  centres  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe.  But  not  one  of  them  was  more  deservedly 
honored  and  beloved  by  the  people  for  whom  he  labored, 
than  k  Lasco  was  by  the  Reformed  of  East  Friesland,  the  ' 
Refugees  from  Holland  and  France  in  London,  or  by  the 
true  Christians  of  Poland,  whom  he  served  in  the  evening 
of  his  life.  If  we  simply  look  at  the  man,  and  compare  him 
with  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  work  for  Christ's 
Church,  whose  names  afe  familiar  to,  and  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance by,  the  Protestant  world  to-day,  we  shall  say 
that  he  was  the  peer  of  the  best  of  them.  We  need  only  to 
look  candidly  at  the  man  and  his  work  to  be  convinced  of  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  assigning  him  to  a  very  inferior  place, 
or  of  allowing  that  he  is  forgotten  because  he  was  unworthy 
of  remembrance.  A  Lasco's  name  and  lyork  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  He  was  richly  furnished  by  nature^  education,  and 
grace  with  most  excellent  gifts.   The  result  was  a  well- 
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balanced,  harmonious,  strong,  and  beautiful  character,  a  prince 
among  men.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  wise 
counsellor,  a  prudent  yet  energetic  administrator,  a  successful 
or!;'anizer.  He  with  singleness  of  eye  sought  to  learn  God's 
will,  and  was  determined  to  follow  it  whatever  might  oppose. 
His  temper,  moreover,  was  so  schooled  and  so  controlled  by 
grace  that  he  was  able  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  those 
from  whom  he  differed  and  to  whom  he  expressed  his  dissent 
frankly  and  decidedly,  though  never  coarsely  and  insultingly, 
as  some  did  in  the  heat  of  religious  controversy.  Never 
could  a  man  be  more  courteous  to  an  opponent.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  and  he  cor> 
responded  as  an  equal  with  eminent  scholars  and  theologians, 
with  high  dignitaries  and  princes.  We  surely  ought  to  know 
more  about  this  man. 

Dr.  Kuyper,  of  Amsterdam,  has  performed  a  service  for 
which  Protestantism  owes  him  thanks,  in  collecting,  editing, 
and  publishing  the  works  of  this  Reformer,  most  of  which  had 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  copies  of  which  could  be  found  with 
extreme  difticulty.  These  works  may  well  be  referred  to,  not 
as  objects  of  curiosity,  hut  as  valu:i])K;  and  timely  contributions 
to  the  Theological  Literature  of  the  period.  The  tide  of  Dr. 
Kuyper's  Collection  is  as  follows : 

"  Joannis  k  Lasco  opera  tarn  edita  quam  incdita  reccnsuit 
vitam  auctoris  enarravit  A.  Kuyper  Theol.  Doc.  Amstelo- 
dami  1866."* 

Nor  can  any  one  who  reads  it,  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the 
interesting  and  charminrr  monoc^raph  of  Petrus  Bartels  en- 
titled "Johannes  k  Lasco  von  Petrus  Bartels,  Pastor  zu  Mit- 
ling  und  Mark  in  Ostfriesland ;  Elberfeld,  i86o."t  This 
biography  is  found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  I  lagenbach's  "  Le- 
ben  und  ausgewahlte  schriften  der  Vater  und  liegrunder  der 
Reformirten  Kirche,"  J  and  so  t\  Lasco  is  by  high  authority 
placed  among  the  "  Fathers  and  Pounders  "  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 

The  family  of  Laski,  or  a  Lasco,  as  the  Reformer  was  ac- 

*  The  pttblisbed  and  unpublislwd  Works  of  John  k  Laaeo  edited,  and  the  Life  of  the 

Author  written  by  A.  Kuyper,  Theol.  DocL   Amsterdam,  1866. 

,  f  John  k  Lasco,  by  Peter  Bartels,  pastor  at  Milling  and  Mark.    Klherfeiti,  i56o. 
t  Lives  and  selected  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
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customed  to  write  it,  was  one  of  ver)'  high  rank  and  great  wealth 
in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  John  k  Lasco  was  in  the  former 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  Archbishop  of  Gnessen,  Primate 
of  the  Realm,  Legate  of  the  Roman  See,  and  Grand  Chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom.  The  laws  of  the  kingdom  were  col- 
lected by  him  for  the  first  time,  and  published  by  royal  au- 
thority. He  was  a  patron  of  scholars  and  a  promoter  of  learn- 
ing, but  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Romish  Church  and  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  nascent  Reformation.  He  had  four  nephews 
who  all  became  men  of  mark.  Hieronymus  (Jaroslav),  Pala- 
tine of  Sieratz,  was  the  chief  agent  in  forming  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Hungarians  and  Turks  which  resulted  in  the  siege 
of  Vienna  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Hungary. 
Stanislaus  was  Polish  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France,  a 
favorite  of  Francis  I.  and  sharer  of  his  captivity  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  Ladislaus  was  at  one  time  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Vienna. 

John,  whose  career  we  propose  to  trace,  was  bom  at  War- 
saw in  the  year  1499.  He  was  destined  to  the  Church  from 
childhood,  and  consequendy  the  very  best  education  that  his 
country  could  furnish  was  given  him.  When  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years  he  left  his  home  for  the  purpose 
of  im|)roving  himself  by  visiting  the  principal  universities  of 
Europe,  and  by  conversing  with  the  most  eminent  scholars 
of  the  time.  Is  it  not  also  probable  that  he  had  it  in  his 
mind  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  great  Reformatory 
movement,  that  was  then  agitating  all  Europe  ?  This  appears 
reasonable  when  we  consider  that  the  subject  of  Church  Re- 
form had  been  considerably  agitated  in  Poland  through  the 
influence  of  the  Waldenses,  Hussites,  and  others ;  that  Polish 
divines  had  written  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church ;  that 
Luther's  works  were  at  this  time  extensively  read,  and  that 
the  faith  of  many  in  the  old  order  of  things  was  shaken,  though 
they  were  not  prepared  to  receive  the  new. 

A  state  of  mind  was  thus  produced  that  was  favorable  to 
the  consideration  of  Church  reform.  We  can  well  believe  that 
an  ingenuous  young  man  like  John  k  Lasco,  who  was  conse^ 
crated  to  the  Church,  could  not  but  be  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  it  must  have  been  one  on  which  he  hoped  to  se- 
cure light  in  his  travels. 
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Some  have  surmised  from  expressions  found  in  his  letters 
to  Erasmus  that  he  first  of  all  visited  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain  and  that  his  convictions  of  the  need  of  church  reform 
were  deepened  by  the  ig^norance,  bigotry,  and  immorality  of 
the  theologians  whom  he  found  there.  But  if  he  at  this  time 
visited  Louvain  at  all,  it  was  for  a  very  few  days,  for  we  soon 
find  him,  in  1524,  passing  through  Zurich  on  his  way  to 
France  and  calling  on  Zwinglius.  Can  we  doubt  that  seed 
was  at  that  time  sown  in  his  heart  bv  the  Swiss  Reformer  that 
in  subsequent  years  produced  a  glorious  harvest?  He  him- 
self confessed  in  later  years  that  through  God's  grace  he  had 
received  from  Zwinglius  his  first  strong  inclination  to  search 
the  Scriptures,  and  also  that  his  first  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  doctrines  that  he  was  teaching  had  been  communicated 
to  him  by  that  Reformer. 

From  Zurich  he  proceeded  to  the  Court  of  France,  where 
he  was  received  with  distinguished  honor,  and,  after  his  de- 
parture, he  maintained  a  correspondence  with  Margaret  of 
Navarre,  the  sister  of  the  King. 

We  next  find  him  at  liasel,  where  he  resided  in  the  same 
house  with  Erasmus  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1525- 
26.  He  quite  captivated  the  heart  of  this  veteran  chief  of 
European  scholars.  In  letters  to  his  friends,  Erasmus  ex- 
pressed his  high  admiration  of  him,  praising  him  for  his  learn- 
ing, amiability,  generosity,  clearness  of  judgment,  and  purity 
of  soul. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  (inessen,  the  uncle  of  a 
Lasco,  he  says  concerning  him,  "that  he  was  hut  young,  yet 
grave  beyond  his  years,  and  that  he  himself  accounted  it  none 
of  the  least  parts  of  his  happiness  that  he  happened  to  have 
his  converse  and  society  for  some  months."  He  also  con- 
fessed that  by  "  the  conversation  of  that  young  man,  he  an  old 
man  became  better,  and  that  sobriety,  temperance,  reverence, 
government  of  the  tongue,  modesty,  chastity,  integrity — 
which  the  young  ought  to  learn  of  the  old — he  an  old  man 
had  learned  of  a  young."  He  maintained  the  domestic  estab- 
lishment at  Basel  on  such  a  generous  scale  that  Erasmus  in 
writing  to  him  said,  playfully,  "that  his  departure  was  unfor- 
tunate in  many  respects  ;  for,  omitting  other  matters,  it  cost 
him  some  months'  labor  to  reduce  the  grand  establishment 
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&  Lasco  had  introduced  to  the  former  frugal  system  pur- 
sued,*** 

During  his  residence  with  Erasmus  he  purciiased  his  H- 
brary  for  three  hundred  golden  crowns — half  of  which  were 
to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  contract,  and  half 
on  the  death  of  Erasmus ;  the  books  to  remain  in  possession 
of  the  latter  during-  his  life-time.f  Some  of  these  books  were 
afterwards  given  by  k  Lasco  to  the  library  at  Embden.  From 
Basel  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  spent  a  short  time  at  the 
University  of  Padua,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  country. 

The  influence  of  this  intercourse  with  the  scholars  and  the* 
ologians  of  Europe  on  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  this 
young  scholar  must  have  been  very  great.  He  was  attracted 
to  Erasmus  by  the  fame  of  his  scholarship  and  his  notions  on 
church  reform.  Erasmus  was  the  scourge  of  the  monks,  the 
zealous  promoter  of  learning  and  of  the  study  of  the  Word  of 
God.  But  k  Lasco  was  not  his  blind  admirer  and  unthinking 
follower.  He  discussed  questions  with  him  and  was  free  to 
mention  his  difficulties.  He  had  much  intercourse  at  Basel 
with  others  beside  Erasmus — men  who  had  taken  their  stand 
boldly  for  Evangelical  truth.  Among  these  were  CEcolam- 
padius,  with  whom  he  studied  divinity,  and  Pellican,  who  gave 
him  lessons  in  Hebrew.  He  ever  held  these  two  Reformers 
in  the  highest  honor,  as  his  subsequent  correspondence  with 
them  shows.  Is  it  not  likely  that  they  led  him  to  search  more 
deeply  into  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  he  was 
receiving  profound  convictions  of  his  own  personal  spiritual 
needs?  This  at  least  we  know,  that,  when  Erasmus  declared 
himself  against  Luther  on  the  doctrine  of  the  will,  and  against 
the  Swiss  Reformers  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  k 
Lasco  maintained  the  position  of  an  inquirer,  feeling  that  he 
must  wait  for  more  light,  and,  with  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
consider  views  and  arguments  that  might  be  presented. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  and  without  having  committed  him- 
self to  or  against  the  great  principles  and  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  he  returned. to  his  native  country  in  the  year 
1536.    He  must,  however,  have  had  no  little  secret  sympathy 


*  Sciype's  <*Craniner,"  p.  341. 

t  Jorttn's  '*  Life  of  Erasmus."  Vol.  II.,  p.  486. 
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with  the  ideas  and  movements  of  the  Reformers,  though  he 
was  not  prepared  to  leave  the  Romish  Church  and  cast  in  his 
lot  with  them.  He  indulgeil  the  hope  that  his  position  and 
connections  would  give  him  great  advantage  as  an  instru- 
ment for  promoting  greatly-needed  reforms  in  the  Church  of 
Poland.  He  sincerely  believed  that  the  Church  could  be  re- 
formed from  within,  and  that  he,  as  an  influential  member  of 
the  hierarchy  (which  he  well  knew  he  was  likely  to  be) 
would  be  able  to  do  not  a  little  toward  it.  Erasmus  had 
probably  confirmed  him  in  this  view.  He  wrote  to  the  King 
of  Poland,  by  request  of  k  Lasco  as  he  says,  indicating  and 
urging  the  necessity  of  reform  in  certain  directions.  A  Lasco 
therefore  on  his  return  home  took  an  oath  before  his  uncle 
the  Archbishop,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  from 
the  Latin : 

"  I,  John  k  Lasco,  having  learned  that  I  have  been  accused  by  envious  persons  of 
having  embraced  suspected  doctrines,  and  SDch  as  differ  from  the  Iluly  Catholic  Apos* 
toHc  Roman  Church,  deem  it  necessary  to  make  the  following  declaration  :  That,  al- 
though I  have  without  apostolic  permission  read  many  productions  of  many  authors, 
even  of  those  who  have  separated  themselves  from  the  Chufch  of  Rome,  I  yet  claim 
that  I  have  never  adopted  any  opinion  nor  willinsly  and  knowinjvly  e  to  braced  any  one 
of  their  doctrines,  especially  if  I  found  it  to  be  opposed  to  the  lioly  Catholic  Apostolic 
Romwi  CimKh ;  that  if  at  any  time,  through  imprudence  to  which  men  are  liable,  I 
have  fallen  into  any  error  (and  this  often  happens  to  the  most  learned  and  holy  men), 
I  do  now  plainly  and  expressly  renounce  it,  and  in  good  faith  declare  that  I  will  follow 
no  sects,  nor  receive  doctrines  that  are  opposed  to  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Roman  Chiirrh  and  her  ordinances,  and  that  in  all  things  lawful  and  proper  I  will 
so  long  as  I  live  be  obedient  to  the  Holy  Sec  and  my  ordinary  superiors  and  bishops. 
So  may  God  and  the  holy  Evangel  help  me.   Anno,  1526. 

"Joannes  h.  Lasco  with  his  own  hand.  Inscribed  :  This  oath,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  John  k  Lasco  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Gnessen  and  Bishop  of  Cracow, 
when  on  hto  return  from  Germany  be  wished  to  declare  tliat  he  had  not  married  a  wife 
nor  attached  himself  to  the  Evangelical  doctrine."—"  k  Lasco  Opera."  Vol.  II..  p.  547. 

He  now  took  his  place  in  the  Church  of  Poland,  accepting 
the  dirmities  that  were  successively  offered  to  him.  He  was 
made  Canon  of  Gnessen,  Custos  of  Plock,  Dean  of  Gnessen 
and  Lowicz  in  1529,  Bishop  of  Vesprin  in  Hungary,  and  in 

1536  lie  was  nominated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Cujavia.  This 
last  nomination  bcxame  the  turninor-point  in  his  religious  his- 
tory, lie  now  seriously  reflected  on  his  position,  hesitated, 
and  finally  declined  the  proffered  honor.  Perhaps  the  death 
of  the  Archbishop,  which  occurred  in  1531,  relieved  him  from 
some  embarrassment,  but  the  Wo'ht  had  durinir  these  ten  years 
been  spreading  through  his  soul.   He  had  become  thoroughly 
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convinced  that  he,  at  least,  could  do  nothing  toward  reforming 
the  Church  of  Poland,  and  his  conscience  bade  him  go  forth 
and  serve  his  Master  and  His  cause  elsewhere.   He  therefore 
promptly  left  his  native  land  in  1537  to  go  he  knew  not 
whither.    He  was  not  driven  out  or  banished  or  dismissed  in 
disgrace,  as  some  have  said,  but  he  left  the  country  volunta- 
rily, and  not  only  with  the  consent  of  the  King,  but  even  with 
letters  of  commendation  from  him.    These  were  given  after 
he  had  frankly  and  fully  made  known  his  scruples,  had  de- 
clared that  he  was  in  heart  with  the  Reformation,  and  that  he 
must  identify  himself  with  it  openly.    We  can  readily  believe 
that  even  if  the  King  had  no  personal  interest  in  i\  Lasco  he 
would  yet  prefer  that  one  in  his  station  should,  if  tinctured 
with  Protestant  notions,  quietly  leave  the  Church  and  kingdom 
and  not  remain  to  spread  his  opinions  and  become  the  occa- 
sion of  divisions  and  troubles  among  his  subjects,  as  was  the 
case  in  other  countries  in  which  the  Reformation  had  taken 
root.    He  at  once  committed  himself  openly  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, avowing  the  agreement  of  his  views  with  those  of  the 
Swiss  theologians.    He  made  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  prefer- 
ments possessed  or  expected  by  him  in  the  Church  of  Po- 
land for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  went  forth  to  serve 
his  Lord  in  such  place  and  manner  as  He  inight  direct,  and 
he  made  this  step  irretrievable  by  marrying  a  wife  of  humble 
birth  at  Louvain  in  1540. 

He  was  greatly  sought  after  at  Brussels,  and  the  Court  of 
Brabant  would  have  bestowed  high  honors  upon  him  if  he 
had  consented  to  enter  its  service.  But  his  heart  was  fixed 
and  he  did  not  waver.  He  turned  his  back  on  all  the  honors 
that  princes  could  offer  him  and  consecrated  himself  entirely 
to  the  service  of  Christ,  his  Lord.  He  retired  to  the  little 
city  of  Embden  in  East  Eriesland,  and  chose  it  for  his  home, 
for  religious  freedom  was  more  fully  enjoyed  in  this  than  in 
the  neighboring  provinces,  and  it  was,  from  its  remote  situa- 
tion, less  subject  to  the  alarms  of  war.  But  he  found  the 
climate  to  be  severe  and  his  health  was  greatly  impaired. 
Though  tempted  to  leave  for  a  more  genial  climate,  he  yet 
patiently  remained.  He  did  not  seek  for  any  special  work, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  commit  himself  to  anything  that 
might  interfere  with  his  strong  desire  and  determined  purpose 
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to  return  to  his  dear,  native  Poland  at  any  time,  when  his 
presence  there  sliould  be  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 
Moreover,  he  had  promised  his  brother,  Hieron\  nuis,  that  he 
■would  hold  himself  thus  free.  But  he  was  soon  called  to  go 
to  Poland  to  s(!c  that  brother  die.  He  was  now  released  from 
his  promise,  and  he  saw,  moreover,  that  the  way  was  not  yet 
open  for  him  to  labor  in  that  country.  He  therefore  returned 
to  Embden,  feeling;-  perfectly  free  and  ready  there  or  else- 
where to  do  the  work  to  which  he  mit^ht  be  called. 

The  Reformation,  which  at  first  had  made  ra[)id  progress  in 
East  Friesland,  had  now  been  retarded  by  the  controversy 
res[)ecling  the  Lord's  supper  and  by  other  causes,  so  that  the 
adherents  of  the  l^ipacy  were  gathering-  fresh  courage  and 
hoping  again  to  obtain  the  ascendancy.  The  eyes  of  those 
who  desired  the  complete  establishment  and  triumph  of  the 
Re  formation  were  turned  to  the  distinguished  foreii^ner  who 
was  leading  so  humble  and  godly  a  life  among  them.  They 
induced  Count  Enno  to  invite  him  to  become  pastor  at  Emb- 
den and  also  general  superintendent  of  all  the  churches  in  the 
province,  but  he  declined  on  account  of  his  want  of  facility  in 
the  language,  the  state  of  his  health,  and  his  promise  to  his 
brother,  who  was  at  that  time  living.  He  recommended  his 
friend,  Albert  Hardenberg,  who  for  some- reason  was  not  ap- 
pointed, and,  before  anything  further  could  be  done,  Count 
Enno  died.  Some  time  elapsed  before  his  widow,  Anna  of 
Oldenburg,  was  established  in  the  regency,  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  no  new  movement  in  regard  to  the  pastorship  and 
superintendency  was  made  until  1543.  These  offices  were 
then  tendered  to  &  Lasco,  who  had  been  living  at  Embden  as 
a  private  citizen  for  three  years.  The  difficulties  in  his  way 
that  he  had  before  urged  having  now  been  removed,  he  ac- 
cepted the  call  as  of  God.  He,  however,  (expressly  stipulated 
that  he  must  be  allowed  to  leave  and  go  back  to  Poland  at 
any  time  when  the  way  should  be  opened  for  him,  and  he 
sent  a  message  to  Poland  informing  his  friends  of  the  position 
he  had  taken.  He  in  return  received  an  invitation  to  come 
back  and  take  a  bishopric  which,  notwithstanding  his  mar- 
riage, would  be  offered  him.  He  promptly  replied  that  they 
had  misunderstood  him,  for  he  was  ready  for  a  call  to  the  true 
service  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel,  and  not  to  a  bishop's  office 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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He  was  now  freed  from  all  embarrassment  and  being  thor- 
oughly satisfied  in  his  mind  that  he  was  entering  a  path  pointed 
out  by  God,  he  commenced  his  work  with  strong  faith,  deter- 
mined will,  and  burning  zeal,  and  he  prosecuted  it  for  six  years 
with  untiring  perseverance  in  the  face  of  immense  difficulties. 
Count  Krasinski  in  reviewing  that  work  well  says : 

"The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  completing  the  great  work  of  Refor- 
mation in  that  Principality  were  indeed  very  great,  as  he  was  obliged  to  struggle  against 
the  mailEed  reluctance  to  the  entire  abolition  of  Romanist  rites,  many  of  which  were 
still  retained  by  the  churches  of  that  country;  against  the  cornnnion  of  the  cU  rt^'  ;  and 
above  all,  against  the  lukewarmness  in  religious  matters  with  which  many  persons  were 
infected,  llie  uncompromising  zeal  of  the  Polish  Reformer  and  his  perseverance  un- 
shaken by  any  disappointment  succeeded  after  six  years  of  hard  stru;,((:(le  in  ceding 
out  completely  the  remnants  of  Roman  superstition  and  in  fully  establishing  the  Prot- 
eatant  rdi^non.  During  that  period,  interrupted  by  some  intervals  in  which  &  Lasco, 
disgnsted  by  the  obstacles  which  were  continually  thrown  in  his  way.  had  bt-en  obliged 
to  resign  his  office,  he  abi)iished  the  worship  of  imajjes,  introduced  an  improved  order 
of  hierarchy  and  church  discipline  ;  established  a  pure  scriptural  mode  of  receiving 
Communion  and  of  explaining  its  meaning ;  and  determined  a  Confession  of  Faith,  so 
that  he  may  be  considered  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Friesland."— 
"  Reformation  in  Poland,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  251. 

The  most  important  work  of  k  Lasco's  life  was,  according  to 
human  appearance,  that  which  he  accomplished  in  East  Fries* 
knd.  He  acted  in  a  great  variety  of  capacities,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  serious  mistakes.  He  was  preacher, 
pastor,  controversialist,  disciplinarian,  composer  of  catechisms 
and  confessions,  oiganizer.  What  a  rare  combination  of  Acui- 
ties and  virtues  must  have  been  found  in  this  man,  for  his  work 
in  every  department  was  a  glorious  success.  Under  his  super- 
intendency  the  churches  became  noted  for  their  order,  purity, 
and  self-denying  zeaL  Calvin  dedicated  his  Latin  Catechism 
to  "  all  faithful  ministers  of  God's  Word  who  in  East  Fries- 
land  proclaim  the  truth.**  The  little  city  of  Embden,  close  by 
the  North  Sea,  became  a  distinguished  place  of  refuge  for  the 
persecuted,  and  the  second  synod  of  the  "churches  of  the 
Netherlands  sitting  under  the  Cross"  was  held  there  in  1571. 

A  Lasco  first  of  all  came  in  conflict  with  the  Augustinian 
monks,  who,  though  forbidden  to  celebrate  Mass,  yet  continued 
to  preach,  baptize,  administer  extreme  uncrion,  write  wills,  etc. 
The  Countess  by  request  of  k  Lasco  ordered  them  to  cease 
from  administering  sacraments  and  from  writing  wills,  and  also 
from  preaching  unless  th^  had  been  examined  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  pronounced  by  him  to  be  competent  They  were 
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disposed  to  be  refractory,  plcadinq-  their  ancient  rii^lils  and 
scoutinQ^  the  idea  that  they  were  to  be  ruled  by  the  stranircr 
with  the  lonof  beard.  A  conference  was  proposed,  i)ut  they 
procured  delays  in  the  time  of  its  meetiner.  They  were  also 
encouiaired  by  the  fact  that  persons  of  inlluence  advised  the 
Countess  not  to  be  hasty,  to  reconsider,  and  defer  action  until 
the  Council  of  Trent  should  have  settled  all  church  alTairs. 
Her  brother-in-law,  Count  John  of  Falkenburir,  who  was  de- 
voted to  the  I^apacy  and  hated  A  Lasco,  also  endeavored  to 
shake  her  resohition.  Her  dread  of  the  Emperor's  interfer- 
ence also  disposed  her  to  hesitate. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  the  suppression  of  the 
monks,  there  arose  another  concerninpr  the  removal  of  imai^es, 
altars,  and  decorations  from  the  churches.  A  Lasco  thoutrht 
that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  accomplishinsx  this  removal. 
But  pressure  was  brought  from  all  sides  to  bear  upon  the 
Countess  to  secure  delay  at  least,  and  she  seemed  to  be  in- 
clined to  yield  to  it  Then  k  Lasco  took  his  stand.  He  saw 
that  it  was  a  critical  time,  and  one  that  called  for  decision  and 
prompt  action,  and  that  a  failure  now  in  the  beginning  of  his 
work  would  be  £Eital.  He  placed  the  matter  before  the  Count- 
ess as  clearly  and  strongly  as  possible ;  he  told  her  that  it  was 
inevitable  that  many  should  be  displeased  and  oppose,  but  that 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  was  to  follow 
God's  will  and  not  worldly  policy ;  and  that  under  the  circum- 
stances no  compromise  could  be  rightly  or  safely  made.  He 
assured  her  that  he  would  gladly  serve  her  if  she  would  allow 
bim  to  do  it  according  to  the  will  of  God :  if  not,  that  he  must 
leave  her  and  go  forth  with  his  family  trusting  in  God.  The 
stand  thus  taken  by  this  bold.  God-fearing  man  determined 
the  Countess,  and  orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  measures.  The  monks  were  silenced,  though 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  cloister,  and  the  images 
and  altars  were  removed  from  the  churches,  by  the  proper  au- 
thority, and  without  any  disorder.  A  Lasco  felt  that  he  had 
now  secured  a  firm  position,  and  that  he  could  courageously  go 
.  forward  to  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  introduction  of 
reforms  in  the  Church. 

We  next  find  him  dealing  with  some  of  the  sectaries  who 
were  so  numerous  in  this  Province,  and  we  cannot  but  admire 
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the  wisdom  and  moderation  with  which  he  dealt  with  them  and 
the  tender  concern  that,  as  a  true  minister  of  Christ,  he  mani- 
fested for  their  spiritual  welfare.  Anabaptists  of  all  sorts  had 
flocked  to  East  Friesland,  for  this  Province  was  remote  from 
the  centres  of  persecution,  and  its  authorities  were  not  dis- 
posed to  trouble  these  people  for  their  opinions,  so  long  as  they 
led  peaceable  lives.  The  chief  one  of  these  sectaries,  and  with 
whom  first  of  all  he  came  in  contact,  was  the  celebrated  Menno 
Simons,  from  whom  the  division  of  Anabaptists  called  Men- 
nonites  derive  their  name.  He  was  attracted  to  Menno,  for  he 
saw  that  he  was  a  man  of  pure  motive,  earnest  disposition,  and 
godly  life.  Greatly  desiring  to  convert  him  from  what  he 
deemed  to  be  his  errors,  he  invited  him  to  a  friendly  conference 
in  which  they  debated  about  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  baptism, 
and  the  office  of  the  ministry,  but  without  satisfactory  results. 
Menno  then  published  his  views  on  the  Incarnation  of  Christ, 
in  reply  to  which  k  Lasco  published  his  work, "  I>efensio  verse 
semperque  in  Ecclesia  receptee  doctrinse  de  Christi  Domini  in- 
caroatione  versus  Mennnonem  Simonis,  etc."*  A  Lasco  failed 
to  convert  Menno  to  his  views,  but  this  failure  did  not  lead 
him  to  take  up  the  sword  of  persecution.  Neither  Menno  nor 
his  followers  were  disturbed. 

David  Joris  had  also  come  to  East  Friesland,  and  he  had 
many  followers.  He  saw  visions  in  which  it  was  revealed  to 
him  that  he  was  the  man  through  whom  universal  peace  was 
to  come  to  the  world,  and  to  whom  all  the  kings  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  subject  He  claimed  to  be  above  Scripture,  which 
had  been  given  to  be  of  temporary  authority  only,  and  until 
he  should  make  his  appearance.  His  followers  enriched  him 
with  their  possessions,  and  he  lived  in  great  state.  In  his 
doctrine  and  practice  there  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  pure 
and  impure.  A  Lasco  had  conferences  with  some  of  his  ad- 
herents, and  corresponded  with  Joris  himself.  But  he  found 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  with  a  man  who  claimed  that  his 
doctrine  had  been  revealed  to  him  immediately  by  God,  and 
that  it  was  not  to  be  tried  by  any  written  word,  for  the  time 
had  come  to  put  away  childish  things.  Joris  was  not  dealt 
with  harshly,  but  he  retired  to  Basel  and  there  died. 

•  "A  defence  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  Christ,  and  which 
btt  dwAys  been  held  io  (he  Clmfdi,  cgaiiiat  Uenno  Simoos,  etc" 
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Peremptory  orders  came  about  this  time  from  Mary,  Gov- 
erness of  tlie  Netherlands,  that  the  Anabaptists  from  that 
country,  who  had  found  refugee  in  E.  Friesland.  should  be 
driven  out,  and  that  no  one  should,  under  heavy  penalties, 
harbor  them.  The  terrified  Countess  and  her  council  were 
disposed  to  comply,  but  ;\  Lasco  and  his  colleai^fues  pleaded, 
and  that  successfully,  against  such  unjust  and  indiscriminate 
proceedinors.  An  order  was  issued  that  all  suspected  persons 
should  be  examined  by  ;\  Lasco  and  his  collcaj^ues,  and  that 
only  such  as  they  |)ronounccd  to  be  danq;erous  should  be  ban- 
ished. This  undesirable  work  was  willinL^ly  undertaken  by  A 
Lasco.  His  tolerance,  moderation,  and  truly  Christian  spirit 
in  dealing  with  errorists  were  certainly  remarkable  for  the 
age. 

Our  Reformer  was  not  onlv  a  vindicator  of  the  truth  ai^ainst 
heretics,  but  he  was  a  preacher  of  the  everlastincT  Cospel,  as 
well  as  apolog^ist,  pastor,  and  superintcndrnt.  l'"or  a  long 
time  he  was  unable  to  use  the  German  with  facility  in  his 
public  ministrations,  but  he  was  at  home  in  the  1  iolland  lan- 
guac^e,  for  he  had  had  much  intercourse  with  those  who  used 
it  (his  wile  could  speak  no  other).  This  was  ver\'  extt'nsively  ' 
employed  in  the  Province.  Mis  treatises  were  written  in  Latin, 
and  his  correspondence  was  conducted  in  the  same  tongue. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  his  sermons  arc  to  be  found, 
but  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  all  that  he  says  about  preaching 
in  his  various  works,  that  his  was,  after  the  manner  of  most  of 
the  Relormers,  chiefly  expositor)'.  Me  was  a  dili^ient  student 
of  the  works  of  his  Swiss  friends,  of  the  writings  of  the  Fatliers, 
and  of  the  Theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  prosecuting  his  work  as  general  superintendent,  which 
embraced  the  reorganization  of  the  Church,  the  ordering  of 
worship,  enforcement  of  discipline,  and  composing  of  a  cate- 
chism and  confession  of  faith,  he  proceeded  very  carefully, 
being  anxious,  above  all  things,  that  everything  should  be 
clearly  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God.  He  was  not 
anxious  to  learn  how  much  he  might  consistently  retain  of  the 
existing  order,  but  he  came  directly,  and  with  singleness  of 
eye,  to  God's  Word  to  learn  what  was  commanded,  forbidden, 
or  permitted  thereby.  In  regard  to  the  outward  ceremonies 
of  worship,  he  was  strong  in  the  conviction  that  too  much  im< 
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portance  had  been  attached  to  them.  He  contended  for  great 
liberty  in  regard  to  them,  and  thought  that  occasional  actual 
changes  were  rather  desirable  as  safeguards  against  the  re- 
vival of  old  papistical  rites  or  the  introduction  of  objectionable 
and  dangerous  novelties.  He  thought  that  care  should  be 
taken  lest  the  ceremonies  should  be  so  showy  as  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 

The  form  of  polity  embraced  by  him  was  essentially  Pres- 
byterian. At  Embden  four  pious  men  were  chosen  as  elders 
to  be  associated  with  the  pastors  to  watch  over  the  flock,  to 
care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people,  to  admonish 
oiTenders,  and  to  suspend  them  from  the  ordinances,  and  to 
excommunicate  them.  The  superintendent  was  "greater 
only  in  respect  of  his  greater  trouble  and  care,  not  having 
more  authority  than  the  other  elders,  either  as  to  the  ministry 
of  tlie  word  and  sacraments,  or  as  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  to  which  he  was  subject  equally  with  the  rest.'** 

He  also  introduced  a  system  of  visitation  which  he  carried 
on  in  connection  with  his  colleagues.  By  means  of  this  he  dis- 
covered a  state  of  things  that  led  him  to  see  that  the  most 
effectual  way  of  accomplishing  a  true  improvement  in  the 
Churcli  was  through  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the 
pastors.  He  therefore  established  the  Coetus,  or  weekly 
gathering  of  the  ministers  during  the  summer  season  from 
Easter  to  Michaelmas.  This  meeting  was  intended  to  pro- 
mote soundness  in  the  faith,  uniformity  in  doctrine,  and  purity 
of  life  among  the  ministers.  They  submitted  themselves  to 
one  another's  honest  and  friendly  criticism,  they  discussed 
questions  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  order,  and  considered  what 
things  were  necessary  at  the  time  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
churches.  The)'  also  examined  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  requisite  qualifications  of  heart 
and  life.  The  minutes  of  the  early  sessions  of  this  Coetus 
have  unfortunately  been  irrecoverably  lost.  If  we  had  them, 
•  we  would  have  great  light  on  the  state  of  the  churches  in  East 
Friesland  at  that  time.  We  cannot,  however,  fail  to  see  that 
the  Coetus  must  have  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  pastors 
for  whom  it  was  specially  established,    Fremant,  the  French 

*  "  UcCrie's  Uit  of  Knox,"  p.  411. 
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preacher  at  Embden,  says :  "  The  meetings  of  Coetus  promote 
unity  and  peace  among  the  ministers  and  congregations.  It 
is  a  good  school  for  young  preachers  who  have  a  desire  to  im- 
prove themselves.  I  confess  that  I  have  learned  more  from 
it  than  I  had  previously  learned  at  the  university."* 

A  Lasco  was  not  able,  at  this  time,  to  complete  a  Church 
Constitution  to  his  satisfaction,  but  in  connection  with  his  col- 
leagues he  prepared,  in  1546,  a  catechism  called  the  "  Large 
Catechism,"  using  in  its  preparation  the  Genevan  and  Zurich 
Catechisms.  It  was  not  printed,  but  many  copies  were  made 
in  manuscript  for  the  use  of  the  ministers.  This  was  after- 
ward translated  into  Dutch,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Dutch  Church  in  London. 

As  the  work  of  this  wise  and  bold  Reformer  progressed  in 
this  country,  so  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  stirred  more  and 
more  against  him.  Hindrances  and  discouragements  came 
from  every  quarter.  The  Court  of  Brabant  never  ceased  from 
attempting  to  thwart  him  in  his  measures;  the  lukewarmness 
and,  in  some  cases,  opposition  of  the  magistracy  hindered  him, 
and  the  Lutheran  controversy,  which  had  broken  out  anew 
with  great  violence,  was  agitated  in  East  iM  iesland.  Lemsius, 
a  pastor  at  Norden,  made  himself  prominent  in  it.  A  Lasco 
was  disposed  to  go  to  the  extreme  in  consenting  to  what 
would  inak(;  for  peace  between  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed, 
but  he  could  by  no  means  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  former 
on  the  Lord's  supper.  His  decided  opposition  to  that  doc- 
trine had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  accept  an  invitation 
that  he  hail  received  from  Albert,  Duke  of  Prussia,  to  take  the 
supreme  direction  of  ecclesiastical  aflairs  in  his  dominions. 
Hut  while  ;\  Lasco  was  thus  harassed  at  home,  his  name  was 
spread  far  antl  wide ;  it  was  well  known  to  all  the  friends  of 
Evangelical  religion,  and  it  was  favorably  mentioned  to  those 
who  were  at  this  time  in  power  in  England. 

When  King  Edward  VI.  ascended  the  throne  of  England 
the  hearts  of  all  true  Protestants  in  the  kingdom  were  filled 
with  gladness.  The  youthful  King  was  anxious  to  complete 
the  needed  reforms  in  the  Church  of  England,  and,  in  its  doc- 
trine, organization,  worship,  and  discipline,  to  carry  out  the 

•  "Mciners'  Oostvneschlandts  Kerkelyke  Geschiedenis,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  283. 
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essential  and  distinctive  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Pro- 
tector Somerset  and  Archbishop  Cranmer  co-operated  with 
him  most  fully  and  heartily.  Feeling  the  need  of  the  advice 
and  help  of  the  Reformers  of  the  Continent,  they  invited  some 
of  the  most  prominent  of  them  over,  and  a  number  of  them 
came,  and  among  them  were  Bucer,  Martyr,  and  Fagius,  who 
received  professorships  in  the  Universities.  A  most  hearty 
and  pressing  letter  of  invitation  was  sent  to  k  Lasco  by  Cran- 
mer, and  which  may  be  seen  in  "  Remains  of  Cranmer,"  page 
420,  in  the  Parker  collection.  Bishop  Burnet  and  others  fol- 
lowing him  have  charged  ft  Lasco  with  abusing  the  hospitality 
of  the  King  by  writing  against  the  customs  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  as  if  being  a  debtor  to  England  for  his  safety  he 
should  have  kept  his  mouth  closed  on  all  affairs  connected 
with  tiie  Church  of  England.*  But  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  he  had  not  come  as  a  fugitive  for  protection ;  he  had  come 
on  the  Archbishop's  urgent  invitation,  accepted  after  much 
consideration,  and  with  consent  of  the  Countess,  obtained 
only  on  the  condition  of  his  speedy  return  to  Embden.  If  he 
expressed  dissent  from  anything  that  he  saw  in  the  Church 
of  England,  or  from  anjrthing  that  Cranmer  or  others  pro- 
posed to  leave  unchanged  or  to  introduce,  he  only  did  that 
which  he  was  expressly  invited  to  do  if  he  saw  occasion. 
And  not  only  now,  but  during  his  subsequent  residence  as 
superintendent  in  London,  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  in 
England  were  always  pleased  to  receive  his  friendly  criti- 
cisms. A  striking  proof  of  the  esteem  in  wliich  he  continued 
to  be  held  by  the  English  authorities  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  1552  he  was  appointed  pne  of  the  etg/i/  divines  on  the  com- 
mission to  revise  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England. — 
(Burnet,  Vol.  II.,  p.  314). 

Cranmer  and  he  differed  in  some  things,  but  tlie  Arch- 
bishop never  blamed  him  for  this.  He  resided  in  the  Lam- 
beth archiepiscopal  palace  for  six  months,  maintaining  the 
most  cordial  relations  with  Cranmer.  They  two  were  in  ac- 
cord on  the  chief  questions  of  doctrine,  and  especially  on  the 
nature  of  the  sacraments.  They  both  accepted  tlie  views  of 
Buliinger,  as  given  in  the  "Decades,"  which  work  was  pub- 


*"  History  of  tbe  Refonnatton,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  346. 
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lishccl  in  England  through  the  agency  of  i\  Lasco,  and  not 
only  with  the  consent,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. A  Lasco  differed  from  him  chiefly  on  the  questions 
of  the  retention  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments  and  of  the  custom 
of  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  supper.  He  did  what  he  could  to 
encourage  Hooper  to  refuse  to  wear  the  vestments.  He  w-as 
specially  and  stronc^ly  opposed  to  the  custom  of  kneeling  at 
the  Lord's  supper,  believing  that  its  tendency  was  to  foster 
superstition  and  favor  false  doctrine.  Sitting  was  the  posture 
ado{)ted  in  the  church  of  the  Foreigners  in  London.  In  his 
works  ;\  Lasco  treated  at  considerable  lenorth  of  the  s\  nibol- 
ism  on  the  one  hand  of  standing  in  the  Passover  and  on  the 
other  of  sitting  in  th  j  Lord's  supper.  He  argued  at  length 
and  forcibly  against  the  kneeling  posture  in  the  latter  ordi- 
nance. He  contended  that  men  would  think  that  the  ele- 
ments were  to  l)e  adored,  nv  that  there  was  some  extraordi- 
nary divine  presence  connected  with  them ;  moreover,  that 
this  posture  was  not  congruous  with  the  idea  of  a  supper. 
The  developments  of  these  latter  days  have  shown  that  his 
fears  were  not  groundless.  There  were  many  who  may  be 
described  as  of  Puritan  tendencies — John  Knox  among  the 
number — who  were  ecjually  strong  in  this  view,  and  they  pro- 
cured the  insertion  of  the  famous  "  Declaration  on  Kneel- 
ing"," in  the  Second  Prayer-l^ook  of  Edward  VI,,  in  which  it 
is  said  :  "  Lest  yet  the  same  kneeling  might  be  thought  or 
taken  otherwise,  we  do  declare  that  it  is  not  meant  thereby  that 
any  adoration  is  done  or  ought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the 
sacramental  bread  and  wine  there  bodily  received,  or  to  any 
real  and  essential  presence  there  being  of  Christ's  natural 
flesh  and  blood." 

We  must  consider  that  Cranmer's  position  as  chief  regu- 
lator of  a  Church  that  had  been  turned  en  masse  from  Popery 
to  Protestantism  was  a  diftlcult  and  delicate  one.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  he  should  be  willing,  as  far  as  he  conscientiously 
could,  to  satisfy  various  forms  of  opinion,  and  be  inclined  to 
retain  in  the  ceremonial  all  that  could  be  without  a  manifest 
sacrifice  of  imi)orlant  truth.  He  aimed  to  eliminate  what  was 
decidedly  objectionable,  and  was  ready  to  give  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  any  existing  usage  that  was  brought  in  question. 
Hut  i\  Lasco  was  not  thus  embarrassed.  He  was  for  fashion- 
ing things  anew  and  building  up  creed  and  ceremonial  in 
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accordance  only  with  the  principles  of  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  demands  of  decency  and  edification.  The  presence  of  this 
element  in  England  at  that  time  was  no  disadvantage  to  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  publication  of  the  Interim  of  Charles  V.  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VI.  occurred  in  the  same  year  (1548).  The 
effect  of  the  former  was  to  drive  many  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  Continent  from  their  native  lands— of  the  latter  to  provide 
a  home  and  a  heanty  welcome  for  them  in  England  The  In* 
terim  was  the  device  of  Charles  V.  for  the  temporary  regula- 
tion of  the  religion  of  his  subjects  until  the  final  action  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  It  conceded  nothing  to  the  Protestants 
beside  permission  of  priests  to  marry  and  reception  of  the 
Lord's  supper  in  both  kinds.  It  obliged  all  to  receive  the 
Mass  and  the  chief  abominations  of  Popery,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Pope's  supremacy.  The  Emperor  determined  to 
enforce  it  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  storm  of  persecu- 
tion drove  thousands  toward  England  as  a  land  of  promise. 
They  were  there  received  with  royal  hospitality,  and  were 
allowed  entire  freedom  to  worship  God  in  their  own  tongues 
and  in  accordance  with  their  own  modes  and  customs.  The 
King,  by  royal  charter,  dated  July  24,  1550 — a  copy  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Burnet's  collections  in  his  Appendix  to  his  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  England — ^granted  die  church  of  Aus- 
tin Friars  to  those  who  used  the  Low  Dutch  language,  though 
called  Germans  in  the  document  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  worship  has  been  maintained  in  that  church  in  the  Low 
Dutch  language  from  that  time  down  to  the  present,  with  the 
short  interruption  during  Mary's  reign.  Places  of  worship 
were  also  given  to  the  French  and  Italians.  These  congre- 
gations had  their  own  pastors  and  elders,  and  over  them  k 
Lasco  was  placed  as  superintendent.  Entire  liberty  to  regu- 
late their  own  ecclesiastical  a£&irs  independently  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  guaranteed  to  them>-the  King  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  confirming  all  superintendents  and  pastors 
who  should  ever  be  nominated  as  successors  to  the  original 
ones  named  in  the  charter.  In  this  field  k  Lasco  labored  with 
great  zeal  and  untiring  industry  until  the  death  of  Edward 
and  the  accession  of  Mary,  when  these  congregations  were 
dispersed. 

8 
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Here,  as  in  Embden,  he  organized  tho  Church  under  Pres- 
byterian government,  which  he  bcHeved  to  be  scriptural.  Its 
officers  were  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons.  The  worship  was 
characterized  by  ijreat  simplicity  and  freedom,  purity  of  doc- 
trine was  carefully  guarded,  discipline  faithfully  maintained, 
and  the  fullest  provision  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  young. 

One  of  his  first  works  was,  in  connection  w  itli  the  preach- 
ers and  elders,  to  compose  and  publish  a  public  confession  of 
faith,  which  was  to  be  fully  explained  to  the  people.  It  was 
written  in  Latin  bv  :\  Lasco  ami  translated  into  Dutch  by  Uy- 
tenhovc,  and  the  translation  was  published  in  1551  at  London 
under  the  title,  "  Een  Cort  Hegrijp  der  leerinohen  van  die 
waerachtighe  ende  eender  Ghemeynten  Gods  ende  Christi 
ende  van't  ghelove  ende  Helijdinghe  dewelcke  door  de  Ghc- 
meynte  der  Uitlandischen  te  London  in^i^cstelt  is.  Met  een 
voorrede  van  Ian  i\  Lasco,  Superintendent  en  die  andere 
dienaren  der  wtlandischer  Gcmeynten  tot  Louden  ingestelt 
aen  Prins  Lduard  den  sesten  Coning  van  Engellant  etc.  Met 
byvoegde  I'orme  der  ghemeyner  gebeden  die  men  en  de  gc- 
meynte  der  wtlandischen  is  gebruyckende.  Item  Eenige 
Psalmen  tien  en  getale  i,  2,  3,  51,  103,  120,  124,  125,  127, 
1 30.  Het  vader  onze  ende  Symbolum  Apostolicum.  Louden  by 
Steuven  Myerdmann,  1551.  8vo.  Per  regalem  auctoritatem."* 

This,  commonly  known  as  the  London  Confession,  may  be 
considered  as  the  t'lrst  Confession  of  a  Netherland  Reformed 
church.  This  little  volume  obtained  the  honor  of  a  place 
among  the  prohiliited  books,  and  so  diligently  was  it  searched 
for  that  scarcely  a  copy  remained  in  existence.  A  second 
edition  was  published  in  1553.  A  third  edition  containing  a 
few  changes  was  published  at  Embden  in  1565,  and  this  has 
been  reproduced  in  both  Latin  and  Dutch  in  "A  Lasco  Op- 
era," Vol.  II.,  p.  293.    It  treats  of  the  nature  and  marks  of 


*  "  A  brief  Compend  of  the  doctrines  of  Uie  one  true  Church  of  God  and  Christ,  and 
of  the  Faith  and  Coaita^xm  cstaUislied  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Forelgnen  In  Lon. 
don.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  h.  Lasco,  superintendent,  and  the  other  ministers 
of  the  congregations  of  Foreigners  esublished  by  Edward  VI.,  King  of  England.  To 
which  It  added  the  Form  of  Common  Prayers  which  is  in  nse  in  the  Chordi  of  the  For* 
eigners;  also  certain  Pinlms— ten  in  number— i,  2,  3,  51,  103,  120,  124,  125,  127,  and 
130;  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Apostolic  Creed.  London,  by  Steven  Myerdman, 
1551.    8vo.    By  royal  authority." 
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the  true  Church,  the  names  and  offices  of  Christ,  of  the  min- 
istry, the  sacraments,  and  discipHne,  and  is  followed  by  the 
order  of  worship  and  forms  of  prayer  used  in  the  ordinary 
public  service  of  the  Church  of  the  Stranq-ers. 
-  This  Confession  was  soon  followed  by  a  Catechism  in  the 
Holland  lan<j;-uaq;e,  which  was  a  translation  of  the  Catechism 
which  i\  Lasco  had  prepared  in  Latin,  for  the  use  of  the  church 
in  East  Friesland.  This  translation  was  also  made  by  the 
Elder  I'ytenhove  and  was  published  under  the  followinj^  title, 
"  De  Catcchismus  oft  Kinder-Leere,  diemen  te  Londen  in  de 
Duytsche  ghemeynte  is  gebruyckende.  Psalm  119.  Hoe  sal 
een  jont^helinck  sijn  leuen  onstraffclijc  leyden  ?  ten  sij  dat  hi 
dat  stelle  na  den  eysch  ws  woordts,  (diedruct  tot  Londen  by 
Steuen  Myerdman  An.  1 55 1."*  It  was  preceded  by  a  remark- 
able introduction  from  the  pen  of  Uytenhove,  in  which  he 
clearly  illustrates  and  strongly  presses  the  proposition  that 
the  true  welfare  of  a  country  depends  mainly  oti  three  things; 
viz  :  the  piety  of  those  who  are  in  authorit\',  the  uprightness 
of  the  ministers  of  God's  word,  and  the  maintenance  of 
Christian  schools.  This  Catechism  contains  250  questions 
and  answers,  and  is  a  very  complete  exhibition  of  Christian 
doctrine  under  the  following  four  heads : 

I.  Of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  law. 
II.  Of  the  Grace  of  God  and  the  Articles  of  Faith. 

III.  Of  the  Prayer  of  God*s  believing  children. 

IV.  Of  the  Sacraments. 

This  Catechism  was  the  basis  of  the  system  of  catechetical 
instruction  which  h.  Lasco  and  his  co-laborers  regarded  as  of 
very  great  importance,  and  which  was  faithfully  observed  in 
the  Church  of  London,  On  every  Sunday  afternoon  a  por- 
tion of  the  Catechism  was  recited  in  the  church  by  the  larger 
children,  and  it  was  then  expounded  to  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. Thus,  not  only  the  children  were  taught  in  the  doc- 
trines  of  religion,  but  the  adults  were  farther  instructed  and 
confirmed  in  them. 

A  smaller  catechism  was  prepared  for  the  younger  children 
by  one  of  the  pastors.  Marten  Micronius.    This  was  printed 

•"  The  Catechism  or  Form  of  Instruction  for  Children  which  is  used  in  the  Dutch  Con- 
gregation in  Loodon.  Ps.  119.  '  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  etc'  Printed  in  Lon- 
don bf  Sicnen  MjrctdnMn,  Anno  zssi." 
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under  the  following  title:  "  De  Kleyne  Cathechismiis  oft 
Kinderleere  der  Duydtscher  Ghemeynte  van  Londen  :  ghe- 
maeckt  door  Marten  Micron.  Coloss.  3 :  6.  Het  woort  Christi 
woone  ryckelyck  in  U,  met  alle  wysheit."  * 

The  Introduction  to  this  Catechism  was  furnished  by  A 
Lasco,  in  which  he  declares  that  it  was  not  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Larger  Catechism,  but  to  be  a  compcnd  which 
the  youth  might  more  easily  commit  to  memory  while  pre- 
paring for  admission  to  the  Lord's  supper.  It  comprised  134 
questions  and  answers,  and  treated  of  the  Knowledge  of  God, 
the  Power  of  the  Law,  Faith,  the  Outward  Marks  of  the 
Church,  viz :  Word  and  Sacraments,  Discipline  and  Prayer. 
It  was  followed  by  an  admonition  to  parents  and  guardians  on 
the  proper  trainino-  of  children.  They  were  admonished  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  Catechism,  to  teach  it  to 
the  full  measure  of  their  ability,  to  commend  it  by  their  godly 
lives  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  and  when  they  should 
find  that  they  could  lead  their  children  no  farther  in  this  work, 
that  they  then  should  place  them  at  school  under  some  godly 
man  who  should  like  a  father  teach  them  the  knowledge  of 
God,  admonish  them,  and  so  exercise  them  in  the  Catechism 
that  they  would  be  able  to  recite  it  in  the  public  assembly. 

First  of  all  the  little  children  were  to  be  taught  in  the 
family  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Apostolic  Creed,  and  then  this  smaller  Catechism.  Twice  a 
year  a  list  was  made  of  all  such  children  by  the  minister,  and 
they  were  publicly  examined  by  him  in  this  Catechism.  To 
complete  this  system  of  religious  instruction  a  school  was  estab- 
lished, which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Hermes  Backerelius, 
an  Elder,  who  had  the  confidence  of  all  as  a  man  of  learning, 
judgment,  and  piety. 

Such  was  the  provision  made  for  the  indoctrination  of  the 
young  preparatory  to  their  admission  to  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  for  the  confirmation  of  the  members  in  full  communion. 
Further  provision  was  made  for  others  who  might  desure  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  Dutch  congregation.  A  special 
Catechism  was  prepared  for  such  under  the  title:  ''£en 

*  "  The  Small  Catechism,  or  Form  of  Instruction  for  Children  of  the  Dutch  Congie- 
fation  of  Loodon,  prepared  by  Mwtea  Micrra.  Col.  3:6^  ' Let  die  wovd of  duiat 
dwell  in  you,'  etc" 
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Corte  undersouckiiig^he  des  Ghcloof;^  ouer  de  ghene,  die  haer 
tot  de  Daytsche  ghemeynte  die  te  Londen  is,  begheuen  wil- 
len.  \'uti7hestelt  doer  de  Dienaers  dcrscluer.  Coloss.  III. 
Het  wordt  Christi  wocne  ryckelick  in  I),  met  alle  wysheit."* 

The  first  draft  of  this  was  prepared  by  i\  Lasco  in  Latin. 
It  was  translated  into  Dutch  bv  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
and  pubHshed  in  their  name.  It  contained  41  (the  Latin  of  A 
Lasco  had  45)  questions  and  answers,  and  it  was  placed 
among  the  prohibited  books. 

This  system  of  doctrinal  instruction  has  been  thus  lully 
exhibited,  and  dwelt  upon  at  large  by  us,  under  the  firm  con- 
viction that  a  Lasco  and  his  associates  acted  wisely  in  this 
matter,  and  that  one  great  need  of  the  Church  to-day  is  a  re- 
vival of  catechetical  instruction.  No  Church  can  prosper  that 
neglects  to  instruct  its  members  from  their  earliest  years 
systematically  in  the  truths  of  religion.  Let  the  lesson  from 
the  Catechism  have  its  place,  along  with  the  lesson  from  the 
Bible.  The  ministers  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America,  are  by  their  calls  bound  "  to  edify  the  congregation, 
and  especially  the  youth  by  catechetical  instruction,"  and 
also  to  explain  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  from  the  pulpit  on 
the  Lord's  day. 

The  French  Protestants  in  London  had  somewhat  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  Dutch,  in  that  they  had  at  once  a  Liturgy, 
viz. :  that  of  Strasburg,  prepared  by  Calvin  and  differing  very 
slightly  from  the  Genevan  Liturgy.  The  Dutch  had  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  &  Lasco  set  himself  diligently  to  work  to 
supply  the  want;  while  Uytenhove  devoted  himself  to  the 
making  of  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  k  Lasco  and  the 
ministers  and  elders  were  also  very  diligently  occupied  with  the 
preparation  of  a  work  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  which  was 
to  be  a  full  treatise  on  Church  Government,  on  worship,  em- 
bracing a  Liturgy,  and  in  which  were  to  be  exhibited  all 
things  belonging  to  a  complete  visible  Church  of  Christ  ac- 
cording to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  \  Lasco  proceeded  with 
this  work,  he  submitted  it  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  ministers  and 
ciders  weekly,  who  carefully  examined  and  tried  every  sen- 

*"A  brief  Examination  of  the  Faith  of  those  who  wisli  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  Dutch  congregalion  of  London,  adopted  by  the  ministers  of  the  same.  Col.  3  :  '  Let 
Ibe  word  of  Chriat.'  etc." 
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tence  by  the  Word  of  God.  But  the  time  of  peace  in  London 
was  too  short  for  the  publication  of  the  work  there.  It  was 
afterward  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1555  under  the  title: 
"  Forma  ac  Ratio  tota  Ecclesiastici  Ministerii  in  peregrin- 
orum,  potissimuin  \  ero  Germanorum  Ecclesia ;  instituta  Lon- 
dini  in  Angh'a  per  Pientissimum  Principem  AngHse,  etc.  Re- 
gem  Edvardum  ejus  nominis  sextu :  Anno  post  Christum 
natum  1550.  Addito  ad  calcem  Hbelli  Priviiegio  suai  majes- 
tatis.  Autore  Joanne  i\  Lasco  Poloniae  Harone.  Cum  brevi 
etiam  (in  Epistola  nuncupatoria)  Calumniarum  quarundam 
refutatione ;  quae  falso  advcrsus  ipsum,  in  Martiniani  cujusdam 
apud  Bremen.  Pastoris  farragine  inspersse  habentur.  Ps. 
140.  Vir  Hnguax  non  dirigetur  in  terra  ;  vivum  iniquum  malum 
venabitur  ad  pra:cipitium.  Francofurti  ad  Moenam.  Anno 
MDLV."» 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the  works  of  2l  Lasco  and 
has  justly  been  called  "remarkable,"  and  it  is  worthy  to  be 
studied  at  the  present  time  as  prescntinj^  an  excellent  model  of 
a  Church  under  presbyterial  government,  framed  by  one  who 
desired  only  to  provide  what  he  believed  to  be  in  accordance 
with  Moly  Scripture.  It  comprises  277  closely-printed  pages 
in  octavo.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  give  even  a  satisfactory 
analysis  of  it. 

Meanwhile  a  work  was  prepared  l)\  Micronius  in  Dutch  for 
the  use  of  the  Church,  which  was  an  abridi^incnt  of  this  larger 
Latin  work  of  ;"\  Lasco.  Hut  even  this  rcin;iiiu-d  in  manu- 
script, and  was  not  printed  until  after  the  death  of  1-Alward  \'L 
and  the  dispersion  of  tlie  congregation.  It  was  then  pub- 
lished under  the  following  title:  "  De  Christelicke  Ordinan- 
cien  der  Nederlantscher  Ghemeynl(.-n  Chrisli  die  van  den 
Christelicken  Prince  Co.  lulewaerdt  den  \'I.  in  't  jaer  1550  te 
Londen  inghestelt  was.  Dewelcke  nu-t  de  bewillinghe  der 
Dienaren  ende  Ouderlincrhen  der  selver  ten  trooste  Ende 

«_> 

nutte  aller  Ghelovueghen  ghetrouwelick  met  alder  nersticiieit 

*  "The  Complete  Form  and  Theory  of  EcdesUiMical  Service  in  the  Church  of  the 

Foreigners,  especially  of  the  Germans  (Low  Dutch)  established  in  London  by  the  most 
pioixs  King  Edward  VL  of  England  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1550.  The  Grant  of  his 
Majesty  Is  appended  to  the  work.  By  the  Polwh  Baron  John  A  Lasco.  To  which  is 
•iddcd  in  a  public  letter  a  brief  refutation  of  certain  calumnies  falsely  charged  against 
him  in  a  Medley  of  a  certain  Martinianus,  pastor  at  Bremen.  Psalm  140  :  '  Let  not  an 
evil  speaker  he  cstaUidwd  In  the  earth,'  etc   Fiankfon-on-the-Main.  An.  1555." 
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t'  samen  g^heuoecht  ende  wtghestelt  syn.    Doer  Marten  Mi- 

crocn.  \\'aertoe  ghedaen  is  't  Privilegium  des  voernoem- 
den  Co.  Ed.  VL  ter  Opbauwinghe  der  vocrnoemden  Neder- 
landscher  ende  andere  Wtlandtscher  Ghemeynten,  onder 
synen  grooten  segel  ghegheven  Eph.  2,  In  Christo  Jesu 
alle  timmeringhe  t'  samen  ghewccht  wast  op  tot  ccncn  heili- 
ghen  temper  in  den  Heere.  Gedruckt,  buyten  Londen  doer 
Collinus  Volckwinner  Anno  1554."* 

This  work  of  Micronius  embraced  thirtv-two  chapters  con- 
taining regrulations  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  also 
a  complete  collection  of  Liturgical  Forms.  It  contained  one 
provision  that  was  unique,  but  deemed  veiy  important.  It  was 
denominated  Prophecy,  or  the  testing  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
preachers.  On  Thursday  of  every  week,  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation  was  held,  at  which  the  ministers  were  expected  to 
be  present  to  explain  and  vindicate  their  doctrine.  The  elders 
and  some  members  appointed  for  the  purpose,  constituted  a 
Committee  of  Enquiry.  This  committee  propounded  to  the 
preachers  such  questions  as  occurred  to  them  in  regard  to  their 
sermons,  or  as  any  member  might  request  them  to  propound. 
Thus  every  one  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a  farther  explanation 
of  any  statement  that  had  not  been  clear  to  him,  or  farther 
proof  of  what  he  thought  had  not  been  satisfactorily  established, 
or  an  answer  to  some  objection  or  correction  of  a  misunder- 
stanrling.  This  testing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  preachers  was 
held  in  very  high  esteem,  because  calculated  to  secure  script- 
ural and  harmonious  views  among  the  people,  and  also  to  con- 
firm them  in  the  truth  and  guard  them  against  error,  l^csides, 
it  was  as  we  may  well  believe,  pronK>ti\ c  of  vigilance  and  care- 
fulness and  diligence  on  the  part  ot  ministers,  also  of  caution 
in  making  statements  and  presenting  arguments.    Imagine  the 


•**  The  Christian  Regulations  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  Christ  established  in  London  in 
1550  by  the  Christian  Kincr  I"f!\varfi  V'l.,  which,  with  tho  Approl)atian  of  tlic  Ministers 
and  Elders  have  been  with  great  fidelity  and  diligence  prepared  and  compiled  by  Mar- 
led Micron. 

"  To  this  is  appended  the  Grant  of  the  King  Edward  VI.  for  the  establishment  of  the 
said  Dutch  and  the  other  congregations  of  Foreigners,  given  under  his  great  seal, 
Epii,  a :  In  Christ  Jesm  '  at!  the  building  fitly  framed,'  etc.  Printed  nttside  of  Lon- 
don by  CdnieliuH  Volckwinner." 

The  place  of  publication  was  concealed,  and  a  feigned  name  given  to  the  printer  on 
acooont  of  the  peril  of  the  time. 
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practical  working  of  such  an  institution  among  us  preachers  at 
the  present  day ! 

The  influence  of  the  work  of  ii  Lasco  during  his  short  so- 
journ in  London,  in  shapinij  the  polity  and  cultus  of  various 
Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent  must  have  heen  very 
great.    To  trace  that  influence  would  he  an  interesting  task, 
and  we  hoj)e  that  it  will  be  undertaken  hy  some  eonii)etent 
hand.    The  members  of  the  London  congregation  were  scat- 
tered abroad.    Some  were  found  at  Embdcn,  some  at  Wesel, 
some  at  Frankfort,  some  at  Frankenthal.    These  carried  with 
them  the  memories  of  the  teachings,  poliev,  and  s})irit  of 
A  Lasco.    Me  and  his  associates  and  their  writinjjs  were  well 
known.    A  Lasco  corresponded  with  such  theologians  as  Cal- 
vin, Bueer,  Melancthon,  Hullinfier,  Zanchius,  with  noble  and 
royal  persons  as  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  King  Edward  \  1.,  and 
Sigismund,  King  of  Poland.    The  j)r()ceedings  of  the  Synod  of 
Wesel  (156S)  show  that  the  men  who  there  first  framed  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  were  fa- 
miliar with  Micron's  "Ordinances,"  and  with  ;\  Lasco's  "  Forma 
ac  Ratio,"  which  had  then  been  published  thirteen  years.  We 
also  hnd  a  connecting  link  between  London  and  Wesel,  in  the 
fact  that  Petrus  Dathenus,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Lcjndon 
Church  on  \  Lasco's  departure,  was  the  President  of  this  Synod. 
He  was  also  pastor  of  the  Netherland  Refugees,  at  Frankenthal 
and  so  London  and  Heidelberg,  A  Lasco  and  the  Heidelberg  di- 
vines were  brcnight  tt)gether.    Perhaps  we  would  find  a  rela- 
tionshij)  lietween  the  Old  London  and  the  Belgic  Confessions, 
for  Guido  de  Bres,  the  author  of  the  latter,  was  among  the  refu- 
gees in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.    Meiners,  in  his 
"  Oostvrieschlandt's  Kerkelyke  (k'schiedenis,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  -^;^6, 
says  that  he  does  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  authors  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  availed  themselves  of  the  Catechism  of 
Micronius,  which  was  extensively  known  and  used,  and  which 
was  gradually  superseded  by  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  Bar- 
tels  (page  54),  following  up  the  suggestion  of  Meiners,  speaks 
of  the  certainty  of  a  connection  of  ;\  Lasco  with  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  and  refers  to  a  number  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, vi/. :  20,  21,  26,  2Q.  33,  34,  36,  45,  49,  55,  56,  81,  82,  loi, 
102.    Tiie  s\)\v\{  and  methods  of  the  two  catechisms  are  claimed 
to  be  very  similar.    This  fact  is  not  surprising,  for  the  London 
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Catechism  must  have  been  in  common  use  amon<x  the  refu^'ccs 
in  the  ncijrhborhood  of  Heidelber<r,  whose  leaders  Ursinus. 
must  have  known  personally ;  as  to  the  Liturirical  Forms  in 
the  works  of  ;\  Lasco  and  Micronius.  we  know  tliat  with  some 
modifications  they  were  adopted  by  Dathenus  in  pre])arin<r  the 
Liturjry  for  the  Church  of  the  Netherlands,  and  also  that  these 
forms  exerted  an  influence  on  the  cultus  of  the  Palatinate. 

With  the  accession  of  Oueen  Marv  to  the  throne  of  En- 
gland,  :\  Lasco's  work  in  that  country  was  finished.  Eflbrts 
were  made  to  re-establish  Popery.  The  churches  of  the  for- 
eigners were  broken  up.  and  their  members  compelled  to  leave 
the  kinijdom.  But  wliither  could  thev  go  and  imd  the  liberty 
they  had  for  so  short  a  tune  enjoyed  in  England  ?  Hoping  that 
refuge  and  protection  would  be  found  in  Denmark,  il  Lasco, 
accompanied  by  Micronius,  Uvtcnhove,  and  175  others,  sailed 
for  that  kingdom.  After  a  jierilous  voyage  they  reached  it. 
onlv  to  be  inhospitably  and  cruelly  driven  out  to  sea  again,  not 
knowing  where  to  seek  a  resting-place.  The  king  was  unfor- 
tunatelv  under  the  influence  of  bisfoted  Lutheran  inini^lers  who 
persuaded  him  to  make  a  full  acceptance  of  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines and  worship  the  indispensable  condition  of  their  remain- 
ing in  the  c'>un!ry.  All  remonstrances  were  unavailing.  The 
orders  for  them  to  depart,  if  they  would  not  comply,  were  \M-r- 
emptof)-,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  land  anywhere  on  the 
coast  of  Denmark  under  penalty  of  death.  Though  many 
were  sick,  and  almost  worn  out  by  exposure,  fatigue,  and  want, 
yet  they  went  forth  to  brave  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  a 
voyage  in  the  cold  and  stormy  season  of  winter.  As  in  Den- 
mark, so  also  at  Rostok,  VVeismar,  Lubcc,  and  Hamburg,  they 
were  pitilessly  repulsed  and  driven  away  with  revilings,  being 
called  the  devil's  martyrs.  After  almost  unparalleled  sufTerings, 
a  portion  of  them,  in  company ^vvith  A  Lasco,  reached  Embden, 
his  old  home,  where  they  received  a  hearty  welcome ;  others 
went  to  Dantzic,  W'esel,  Frankfort,  and  other  places.  Many 
of  these  finally  joined  :\  Lasco  at  Embden. 

At  the  request  of  the  Countess,  Lasco  resumed  his  office 
of  Superintendent,  which  had  been  left  vacant  during  his  ab- 
sence The  political  situation  was  now  favorable  to  freedom 
of  action  on  his  part.  Protestantism  had  been  assured  by  the 
Treaty  of  Passau,  the  Interim  was  no  more,  and  the  Court  of 
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Brabant  was  occupied  by  the  hostile  movements  of  France. 
^But  the  state  of  things  in  the  Church  was  not  so  pleasanL  It 
seemed  to  &  Lasco  that  he  would  have  to  work  to  recover  lost 
ground.  The  sectaries  had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence, 
and  lyere  arrog-ant  and  defiant.  The  controversy  in  regard  to 
the  Lord's  supper  had  been  rcviv'^cd,  and  was  carried  on 
fiercely  and  bitterly.  Those  who  preferred  jieace  to  purity 
urged  compromise.  Some  who  were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice 
truth,  were  yet  willing  to  state  it  in  ambiguous  terms  so  as  to 
satisfy  both  parties.  The  Catechism  had  for  this  purpose  been 
tampered  with  by  Gellius  Fabcr  de  Bouma,  by  changing  the 
phraseology  in  its  teaching  about  the  sacraments,^  so  tliat  it 
might  be  less  displeasing  to  the  Lutherans.  A  Lasco  was 
grieved  and  indignant,  and  brouglit  the  matter  before  the 
Coetus,  which  body  amended  the  Catechism  of  Gellius  some- 
what, and  then  authorized  the  publication  of  three  cateciiisms, 
viz.:  the  large  one  of  i\  Lasco,  that  of  Gellius,  and  a  small 
one  for  the  children.  Secret  efforts  were  also  made  to  secure 
his  removal  from  the  Superintendency,  and  the  appointment 
of  Melancthon  in  his  place.  It  was  thought  that  peace  and 
harmony,  as  well  as  the  favor  of  some  of  tlic  neighboring 
princes,  would  thus  be  secured.  It  distressed  a  Lasco  to  learn 
that  some  whom  he  had  regarded  as  his  best  friends,  and 
among  them  Mardenberg,  were  thus  working  to  undermine 
him.  The  Countess  also,  harassed  and  wearied  by  the  con- 
stant interference  of  the  Court  of  Brabant,  seemed  to  be  wil- 
ling to  have  him  dej)art  from  the  country. 

Just  at  this  critical  time  the  way  was  unc  xpectedly  opened 
for  the  realization  of  his  life-long  hope,  a  return  to  his  beloved 
Poland.  He  had  maintained  constant  intercourse  with  his 
countrymen  who  had  kept  him  well-advised  of  the  state  of 
religious  affairs  amoup  them.  He  now  received  many  letters 
urgmg  his  return.  His  heart  was  filled  with  jov  and  he  at 
once  (April,  1555)  left  Embden  and  went  to  Frankfort-on-thc- 
Main,  where  the  printing  of  his  work,  "  Forma  ac  Ratio,"  etc., 
which  hiUl  been  commenced  at  Embden,  was  now  brought  to 
completi(jn.  He  there  found  two  organized  churches  of  Refu- 
gees from  England,  a  French  one  under  the  care  of  Polanus, 
and  an  English  one,  to  which  John  Knox  for  a  time  minis- 
tered, worshipping  alternately  in  the  cloister  of  the  White 
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Lady  which  the  authorities  of  this  Lutheran  city  had  gener-  • 
ously  granted  them.  He  also  found  many  memhers  of  the 
Dutch  congregation  of  London,  who  had  sought  refuge  here 
and  who  were  desirous  of  enjoying  religious  services  in  their 
own  language.  These  he  organized  into  a  church,  and  Mi- 
cronius,  wlio  was  at  the  time  pastor  of  the  church  at  Norden, 
in  Last  Friesland,  came  and  j^eached  the  first  sermon  to  them  ; 
Fetrus  Dathenus  was  inducted  the  first  pastor  of  this  congre- 
gation. These  three  congrtgations  using  three  dilTerent  lan- 
guages, but  agreeing  substantially  in  doctrine,  so  increased  in 
numbers  that  it  became  inconvenient  for  them  to  use  llie  same 
building.  The  Church  of  All  Saints  was  therefore  i)laced  at 
the  service  of  the  English  congregation.  Calvin  came  at  this 
.time  from  Geneva  and  preached  once  for  the  French  Church. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizal)eth  to  the  throne  of  England,  the 
English  returned  thither,  and  shortly  after  the  Lutlieran  preach- 
ers at  1-Vankfort  j)ersuaded  the  authorities  to  revoke  the  priv- 
ileges they  had  granted  to  the  French  and  Dutch,  and  so  these 
were  again  scattered  abroad.  Many  of  the  latter  went  with 
their  pastor  Dathenus  to  the  Palatinate,  where  they  received 
a  hearty  welcome ;  great  privileges  were  granted  them,  and 
they  established  the  liourishing  city  of  Frankcnthal,  near 
Worms, 

While  he  was  at  Frankfort,  i\  Lasco  was  greatly  desirous  of 
eflTecting  a  union  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed, 
and  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  on  the  subject. 
He  also  held  a  discussion  with  Brentius,  at  Stuttgart,  but  the 
result  was  a  widening  of  the  breach  instead  of  a  reconciliation. 
He  then*  went  to  W^ittemberg  to  converse  with  Melancthon 
on  the  same  subject.  He  was  there  treated  with  distinguished 
consideration,  and  had  delightful  intercourse  witli  Melancthon 
and  the  Wittemberg  theologians,  whom  he  found  to  be  of 
the  ^ame  mind  with  himself.  Melancthon  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  King  of  Poland,  proposing  modilications  of  the  xXugsburg 
Confession  which  he  thought  would  promote  the  union  of  the 
Protestants  in  his  kingdom.  Though  i\  Lasco  would  gladly 
have  remained  longer  at  Wittemberg,  yet  urged  by  letters  from 
Poland,  he  hastened  his  departure  for  that  country,  which  he 
reached  December  3.  1556. 

The  news  of  his  arrival  filled  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  the 
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Reformation  with  gladness,  while  the  Romish  party  was  thrown 
into  consternation.  Uytcnhove,  in  a  letter  written  to  Calvin 
at  the  time,  fully  describes  the  unscrupulous  measures  they  at 
once  adopted.*  The  Nuncio  Lipomani,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  Pope  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Church  in 
Poland,  and  the  Bishops  denounced  A  Lasco  to  the  King  as  a 
dangerous  heretic,  an  outlaw,  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and 
whose  aim  was  to  ortjanize  a  rebellion  for  the  dethronement  of 
the  King.  They  therefore  urged  that  he  should  be  driven  out 
of  the  country  at  once.  A  Lasco  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the 
King,  in  which  he  fully  explained  his  beliefs,  views,  and  pur- 
poses. The  King  gave  no  heed  to  the  misrepresentations 
made  by  his  enemies,  for  he  knew  their  charges  to  be  false. 
He  was  disposed  to  promote  the  Reformation,  was  fond  of  • 
reading  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  with  whom  he  also  corre- 
sponded,  and  who  had  written  a  letter  to  him  commending  h 
Lasco.    Indeed  Calvin  had  himself  been  invited  to  Poland. 

Hut  k  Lasco  soon  learned  that  the  task  before  him  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  one,  but  to  be  pursued  in  the  face  of  deter- 
mined opposition  and  immense  difficulties.  The  Romish  party 
was  very  strong,  and  perfectly  united  under  the  leadership  of 
two  men  of  great  ability,  unscrupulousncss,  and  perseverance — 
the  Nuncio  Lipomani  and  the  Cardinal  Stanislaus  Hosius. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants  were  divided  into  three 
parties,  the  Lutherans,  the  Reformed, and  the  Bohemian  breth- 
ren. The  principal  nobles  were  favorable  to  the  Reformation, 
and  among  them  Prince  Radziwill,  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 
But  there  were  not  many  earnest  and  efficient  workers  to  help 
in  the  promulgation  of  evangelical  views,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  simple  form  of  worship.  Uytenhovc,  whom  k  Lasco 
called  his  "  fidus  Achates,"  and  Paul  Van  VVingen  stood  by 
him.  The  King,  though  well-disposed,  was  timid  and  vacillat- 
ing, and  suffered  golden  opportunities  to  pass  unimproved. 

Among  those  from  whom  much  help  was  expected  was  Lis- 
manini,  an  Italian  monk,who  was  a  Protestant  at  heart,  a  man  of 
great  ability,  in  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  who  was  sent  by 
him  to  the  various  countries  of  Europe  to  learn  the  state  of 
religious  affairs  among  them.  He  visited  Italy,  Germany,  and 

*  Uytenhovc  to  Calvin,  Febnaiy  19, 1557. 
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Switzerland,  and  became  well  acquainted  with  the  principal 
theologians  of  those  countries.  He  might  have  been  of  j^reat 
service  to  the  Reformation  in  Poland,  hut  he  offended  the 
King  by  prematurely  declaring  himself  a  Protestant  and  mar- 
ryintr  a  wife  and  he  was  forbidden  to  return  to  Poland.  This 
prohibition  was  after  a  season  removed,  and  he  came  back  to 
the  countr)'.  Hut  it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  had  embraced 
Anti-trinitarian  opinions.  He  was  therefore  excluded  from  the 
Reformed  Church,  left  the  country,  and  afterward  in  a  fit  of 
insanity  committed  suicide. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  kinf^dom,  X  Lasco  was  made 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Churches  in  Little  Poland. 
He  there  labored  to  unite  all  the  Protestants  in  one  body, 
cordially  a[)])roving  of  the  union  that  had  previously  been 
effected  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  Calvin,  although  the  former 
adopted  the  Episcopal  government,  liturgy,  and  confession  of 
the  latter. 

"  From  a  union  "  said  Calvin,  "with  the  Waldenses  (as  the  Rrcthren  were  sometimes 
called),  I  hope  the  best,  not  only  because  God  blesses  every  act  of  a  holy  union  of  the 
memben  of  Cbrtot,  but  alto  because  at  the  pfcaent  crisis  the  experience  of  the  WaU 
deasea  who  are  so  well  drilled  in  the  service  of  die  Lonl  will  be  ol  no  small  benefit  to 
yon." 

But  the  union  so  greatly  desired  by  h  Lasco  was  not  con- 
summated until  ten  years  after  his  death,  when  the  three  par- 
tics  united  on  the  Consensus  Sendomiriensis  in  157a 

He  devoted  much  labor  in  connection  with  others  on  a 
Polish  translation  of  the  Bible,  known  as  the  Bible  of  Brzesc, 
and  which  was  published  after  his  death.  He  also  wrote  some 
treatises  which  have  been  lost.  He  organized  122  churches 
in  Little  Poland.  He  worked  with  all  his  might,  bravely  facing 
all  difficulties  until  his  strength  was  utterly  exhausted  To 
the  letter  from  Uytenhove  to  Calvin,  referred  to  above,  he 
added  this  postscript : 

*'  I  am  now,  my  Calvin,  so  overwhelmed  with  cares  and  business  that  I  cannot  write. 

On  the  one  hand  enemies,  on  the  other  false  friends,  assail  us  so  that  there  is  no  rest. 
But  wc  have  also  many  pious  people  who  are  a  help  and  comfort  to  us.  Our  Uyten- 
hove knows  all,  and  what  he  has  written  you  will  take  as  written  by  me.  Farewell,  I 
send  greettnga  most  cordially  to  all  the  brethren  in  the  Lord." 

He  died  January  13,  1560,  and  with  great  funeral  honors  his 
body  was  buried  at  Pinczou. 
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Our  account  of  Lasco's  work  in  Poland  is  necessarily 
meagre,  for  the  sources  of  information  that  remain  to  us  are 
very  scanty.  The  Romish  party  was  indefatigable,  and  alas  ! 
too  successful  not  only  in  efforts  to  crush  the  Reformation, 
but  to  destroy  all  records  pertaining  to  it,  and  to  obliterate 
every  trace  of  Protestant  literature.  Most  of  the  churches 
that  had  been  formed  under  ii  Lasco's  superintendency  were 
broken  up  and  their  members  were  scattered.  Many  of  these 
returned  to  Romanism,  among  them  Radziwill's  sons,  one  of 
whom  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  y.lestroying  the  Bibles, 
in  the  publication  of  which  his  father  had  taken  a  great  in- 
terest. The  relatives  and  descendants  of  i\  Lasco  also  for- 
sook the  Reformed  faith,  and  probably  aided  in  the  de- 
struction of  his  writings.  Nevertheless  this  Reformer,  who 
ditl  his  work  as  unto  God  and  not  unto  man,  is  not  to  be  la- 
mented as  unsuccessful  even  in  Poland.  The  great  day  will 
reveal  what  is  now  hidden.  The  life  of  a  man  thoroughly 
consecrated  to  Christ,  and  abundant  in  labors  for  Him,  cannot 
be  a  failure. 

X  Lasco  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  had 
married  at  Lf)uvain,  died  in  Enghmd  in  1552.  "  Her  memory," 
he  said,  "  can  never  be  effaced  from  m\  mind  both  on  account 
of  her  piety  and  integrity,  and  also  on  account  of  the  chil- 
dren whom  she  left  me,  who  are  constantly  before  my  eyes." 
I  le  married  a  second  wife  in  England.  At  his  death  he  left 
nine  children,  of  whom  we  know  very  little,  save  that  his  son 
Samuel  distineruished  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  was  sent  to 
Sweden  in  159S  on  a  diplomatic  mission  by  King  Sigismund 
the  Third. 

We  can  only  refer  in  a  few  sentences  to  a  Lasco's  theo- 
logical opinions.  He  called  no  man  master,  nor  did  he  com- 
pose a  system  of  Theology.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  or- 
ganization of  churches  and  the  administration  of  Church 
affairs,  and  to  the  combatting  of  such  errors  as  he  constantly 
came  in  contact  with.  He  wrote  Catechisms,  and  Confessions, 
and  works  on  Church  polity  and  discipline,  and  treatises  and 
letters  as  they  were  required  hy  times  and  circumstances,  and 
he  in  them  presented  his  views  in  their  bearings  on  the  times 
and  circumstances  and  not  as  parts  of  a  complete  and  elabo- 
rate theological  system.    He  therefore  looked  at  truths  in  an 
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intensely  practical  light,  and  in  their  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  sinful  men,  who  were  dependent  on  the  grace  of  God  for 
salvation.    Wc  cannot  read  his  various  writings  without  see- 
ing that  he  had  supreme  reverence  for  the  authority  of  God's 
Word,  and  had  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  it ;  that  he 
fully  accepted  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  in  which  Luther- 
ans and  Reformed  were  agreed.    His  views  on  man's  sinful- 
ness and  impotence  are  clearly  expressed,  also  on  justification 
by  faith,  regeneration  by  the  Spirit,  the  Person,  and  work 
of  Christ  as  the  only  Mediator,  and  on  the  office  of  the 
Church  and  ministry  as  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  edifi- 
cation and  holiness.    Inasmuch  as  his  whole  life  was  a  con- 
test with  the  errors  of  the  Papacy,  his  teachings  were  colored 
by  that  fact.    He  loved  to  dwell  on  the  all-sufficiency  of 
Christ  as  the  only  Mediator,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
interposing  others.    He  earnestly  contended  against  the  sacer- 
dotal theory  of  the  ministry,  and  of  the  inherent  virtue  of 
the  sacraments.    One  of  the  best  treatises  of  those  times  on 
the  sacraments  is  his  '*  Brevis  et  dilucida  de  sacramentis  ec- 
clesiae  Christi  Tractatio  etc."*    He  insisted  that  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper  were  signs  and  seals  of  a  pre-existing 
grace,  and  not  means  for  introducing  that  grace  in  the  first 
instance.    He  was  most  decided  in  rejecting  the  Romish  view 
of  Transubstantiation  and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  supper.    He  also  disliked  the  use  of  ambiguous  terms 
and  expressions  in  regard  to  these  which  some  were  willing 
to  adopt  for  the  sake  of  peace.    He  thought  that  a  man 
should  have  clear  and  decided  views,  and  then  express  them 
so  that  he  could  not  be  misunderstood.    He  was  disposed  to 
blame  Hucer  soniewhat  for  failing  in  this,  while  he  was  anxious 
to  believe  that  they  were  in  entire  accord  on  the  subject 

"  As  far  as  I  can  jadffei"  Md<l  he,  in  a  tetter  to  Bucer,  "  we  do  not  differ  very  greatly 
from  each  odier.  or  ratlier  wc  vary  rather  in  words  than  in  the  matter  itself.  You  say 
that  in  the  supper  Communion  in  the  Body  and  blood  of  Christ  is^irr«  and  f>ar1akm. 
\  lay  that  in  the  Supper  that  same  Communion  is  sealed,  following  the  similitude  which 
PmI  bM  proposed  to  us  in  hto  explanadon  of  circumdiion.  For  when  I  affirm  that 
faith  in  the  promise  is  seated  \o  our  souls  by  the  u<;c  of  the  Supper,  I  also  include  under 
the  name  of  the  promises,  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  since  wc 
have  it  brought  and  opened  to  us  by  the  promise ;  so  that  yum  given  and  reeeivtd  does 
oot  teem  to  me  to  be  very  far  distant  from  my  trnkd.  For  if  the  communion  of  die 


*  •«  A  concise  and  dear  treatise  on  tbe  saonments  of  the  Cliurch  of  Christ,  etc," 
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body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  so  given  to  us  in  the  Supper,  as  that  it  does  not  then  first 
if^n,  but  was  ours  bt/ore  j  H  also  He  is  there,  to  wit,  as  the  food  of  the  soul — how 
miKh  difference,  I  ask,  will  dwie  be  between  your  Dan  (given)  and  my  Ohof^wt 
(•eded)?*^ 

If  ;\  Lasco  had  lived  to  see  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  pub- 
lished 1563,  he  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
its  teachin^^s  on  the  sacraments,  as  well  as  on  the  other  sub- 
jects treated  in  it. 

David  D.  Demarest. 


*  Letter  to  Bncer,  Jnne  154$* 
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PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IX  CHINA  DURING  THE 
LAST  HALF  CENTURY.  SINCE  THE  DEATH 
OF  MORRISON, 

THE  progress  of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Asia  in  power, 
knowledge,  and  material  prosperity,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  has  been  coeval  with  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian missions  among  their  peoples.  It  seems  as  if  God  closed 
the  entrance  of  foreign  agencies  of  revolution  and  progress 
until  the  Church  had  begun  its  appointed  work  of  making 
known  those  truths  and  laws  which  could  alone  restrain  and 
guide  these  potent  agencies.  The  first  task  which  Protestant 
missionaries  during  that  period,  set  themselves  to  do  from 
India  to  Japan  has  been  to  put  the  Word  of  God  into  the 
various  languages  of  those  lands,  and  the  versions  now  em* 
brace  all  the  leading  tongues,  except  Corean.  By  these  trans> 
lations  the  work  of  discipling  the  people  could  be  carried  on 
as  Christ  directed — "teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you," — by  referring  every  in- 
quirer directly  to  the  written  word  for  the  reason  and  proof 
of  their  teachings.  In  China  this  work  of  translation  was  the 
work  of  Morrison  and  Milne  during  most  of  tlu  ir  lives.  At 
the  time  of  Morrison's  death  the  bars  which  had  closed  his 
way  into  China  were  just  beginning  to  loosen  by  the  aboli* 
lion  of  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly,  thereby  opening 
the  trade  to  all  British  subjects.  As  I  stood  with  Edwin 
Stevens  by  his  bedside  in  Canton  on  the  night  of  August  i, 
1834.  it  was  with  a  sense  of  personal  bereavement  that  we 
looked  upon  his  pallid  face  just  quieted  in  death  ;  for  we  re- 
garded him  as  our  guide  and  teacher  in  the  work  before  us. 
It  was  natural  to  do  so  ;  but  neither  of  us  could  then  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  his  labors  in  the  preparatory  work  required 
in  that  mission.    The  sad  impression  made  upon  me  that 
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night  has  since  been  brightened  by  learning  his  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  that  place  in  God's  vineyard,  and  the  faithful  manner 
in  which  he  filled  it.  He  lived  there  twenty-seven  years,  and 
saw  a  score  of  co-laborers,  most  of  them  from  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  enter  the  field  at  various  points,  but  alone 
he  completed  his  allotted  task  and  left  his  work  for  their  use, 
and  an  example  of  faith  and  patience  which  has  since  been  a 
legacy  of  encouragement  and  a  stimulus  to  effort 

In  briefly  summing  up  the  progress  of  this  work  in  China 
down  to  the  present  day,  it  will  be  best  to  note  a  few  salient 
points  as  the  way-marks  of  advance ;  the  goal  is  yet  so  far 
ahead,  that  the  present  point,  when  that  is  reached,  will  be 
lost  in  the  distant  background. 

The  Mission  of  the  American  Board  at  Canton  from  1 834 
to  1844  consisted  of  Messrs.  Bridgman,  Williams,  and  Par- 
ker, who  gave  themselves  to  such  branches  of  labor  as  were 
not  likely  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  Chinese  authorities. 
Mr.  Bridgman  continued  to  edit  the  Chin€s$  JUpostiory,  which 
he  began  in  1832;  and  in  1841,  published  his  "Chinese 
Chrestomathy"  in  the  Canton  dialect  The  voyage  of  the 
brig  Huron  in  1S35,  along  the  coast  of  China  from  Chifu  to 
Haitan  Straits  and  back  to  Canton,  by  Messrs.  Medhurst  and 
Stevens,  proved  that  no  opening  existed  for  permanent  mis- 
sion work. 

A  hospital  was  opened  at  Canton  in  1835  for  the  free  treat- 
ment of  natives,  especially  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  mis- 
sion advanced  Dr.  Parker  the  necessary  funds  to  begin,  and 
within  a  twelvemonth  the  money  had  been  repaid  by  the  foreign 
community  in  China.  They  cordially  accepted  the  invitation 
to  aid  in  this  benevolent  object  by  forming  the  Medical  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  subscribed  $5,230  to  carry  it  on.  How-qua, 
a  native  hong-merchant,  as  soon  as  he  appreciated  the 
object,  also  gave  the  free  use  of  a  large  house,  worth  $600 
annual  rental,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  twenty  years,  until 
it  was  burned  in  1856. 

The  objects  contemplated  in  starting  this  new  phase  of 
mission  work  were  set  forth  in  an  Address  presented  at  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  April  24,  1838.  They  were:  To 
heal  the  sick ;  to  teach  young  Chinese  the  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  chemistry,  in  order  to  fit 
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them  for  similar  work;  to  collect  accurate  information  re^ 
specting  native  herbs,  medical  recipes,  and  clinical  practice ; 
and  lastly,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  patients.  Argruments 
based  on  religious,  scientific,  mercantile,  and  philanthropic 
grounds  were  urged  in  favor  of  the  object,  and  their  force  hasi 
been  acknowledged  and  acted  on  by  the  founders  and  physi- 
cians of  the  numerous  hospitals  since  opened. 

In  tliis  address,  the  Committee  Say:  "A  peculiarity  of  the 
Medical  Missionary  Society  in  China  is  that  it  addresses  it- 
self to  the  consideration  oiall.  The  man  of  science  and  the 
philanthropist,  who  look  especially  to  immediate  benefits,  are 
here  interested.  And  to  the  sympathies  of  those  who,  while 
they  equally  appreciate  the  desirableness  of  contributing  in 
every  feasible  manner  to  the  welfare  of  their  species  for  time, 
contemplate  with  unspeakably  more  solicitude  those  interests 
which  are  eternal,  it  presents  an  irresistible — an  overwhelm- 
ing— claim.  Heal  the  sick  is  our  motto,  constituting  alike  the 
injunction  under  which  we  act,  and  the  object  at  which  we 
aim,  and  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish by  means  of  scientific  practice  in  the  exercise  of  an  un- 
bought  and  untiring  kindness.  We  have  called  ours  a  Mis- 
sionary Society  because  we  trust  it  will  advance  the  cause  of 
missions,  and  because  we  want  men  to  fill  our  instiuitions, 
who,  to  requisite  skill  and  experience,  add  the  self-denial  and 
the  high  moral  qualities  which  are  looked  for  in  a  missionary." 

Dr.  Parker  carried  on  the  hospital  commenced  at  Canton 
under  such  favorable  auspices  until  1855,  when  ill-h(  alth  com- 
pelled him  to  turn  it  over  to  J.  G.  Kerr,  M.D.  This  earnest 
worker  still  continues  it,  and  within  the  past  twenty-five  years 
the  requisite  funds  have  been  raised  from  the  foreign  and 
native  communities  to  erect  several  buildings,  publish  four 
treatises  on  various  medical  subjects,  and  open  a  few  dispen- 
saries in  other  parts  of  the  province.  During  eight  years  of 
this  period  (1848-1856)  B.  Hobson,  M.B.,  conducted  another 
hospital  at  Canton,  and  besides  his  surgical  and  medical  prac- 
tice found  time  to  prepare  several  excellent  treatises  on  mid- 
wifery, physiology,  surgery,  and  therapeutics.  They  still  re- 
main among  the  best  treatises  in  the  language  on  these  sub- 
jects. One  very  good  result  arising  from  opening  hospitals  at 
Canton,  where  suspicion  and  ill-will  had  always  been  felt 
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toward  all  foreigners,  was  in  bringing  the  natives  together  for 
the  first  time  to  see  and  receive  benefits  from  foreign  hands. 
OfHcials,  scholars,  and  merchants  came  to  be  treated,  and 
there  met  coolies,  boatmen,  and  peddlers,  all  alike  suffering 
and  helpless,  waiting  with  their  wives  and  children  to  be 
cured  in  any  way  the  ush&ng^  or  doctor,  thought  best.  The 
doors  were  closed  on  Sunday,  but  no  direct  efforts  at  preach- 
ing were  made  at  first,  chiefly  for  want  of  proper  persons  to 
conduct  the  services ;  but  the  intercourse  of  the  patients  with 
each  other  and  the  servants  informed  them  from  day  to  day 
of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  free  relief  offered.  So  sus- 
picious were  the  local  authorities  of  its  real  design,  that  for 
three  or  four  years  they  sent  a  man  to  watch  its  daily  opera- 
tions ;  •  as  he  became  interested  in  them  he  proved  of  great 
assistance  in  managing  the  ignorant  and  resdess  crowd. 
The  usefulness  of  this  institution  vindicated  the  sagacity  of  its 
originators,  and  during  the  past  forty-five  years  about  750,000 
patients  have  been  treated  in  connection  with  its  operations. 

Among  other  laymen  whose  names  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  useful  branch  of  mission  work,  are:  W.  Lockhart,  John 
Dudgeon,  J.  C.  Hepburn,  D.  B.  McCartec,  W.  Parker,  W. 
Gauld,  D.  J.  Macgowan,  F.  P.  Smith,  J.  Henderson,  and  D. 
W.  Osgood.  Three  or  four  ladies,  well  educated  in  the  pro» 
fession,  have  recently  opened  hospitals  in  various  places  for 
the  relief  of  their  sex.  It  is  impossible  to  give  statistics  of  the 
total  number  of  patients  treated  at  all  the  fourteen  mission 
hospitals  now  in  operation  from  Peking  and  Niuchwang  to 
Canton  and  Shaukinor,  since  the  time  of  their  opening;  nor 
would  such  fiL^ures  indicate  a  tithe  of  the  good  which  has  been 
effected.  In  Peking,  especially,  the  highest  dignitaries  have 
readily  accepted  the  relief  offered  to  them,  and  returned  to 
their  provincial  homes  with  respectful  and  grateful  sentiments 
toward  those  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  despise  or  fear. 
The  direct  missionary  intention  of  the  first  society  was 
cordially  carried  out  at  all  stations  occupied  by  other  institu- 
tions, and  foreign  residents  have  ever  shown  a  deep  interest 
in  their  success  by  aids  of  money  and  personal  service.  In 
nearly  every  instance  their  managing  physicians  have  been 
connected  with,  and  supported  by,  missionary  societies,  but 
most  of  the  funds  have  been  contributed  in  China. 
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The  preparation  of  books  to  aid  in  learnini^^  the  Chinese 
language  early  employed  the  attention  of  those  who  saw  the 
difficulties  and  deficiencies  of  this  branch  of  literature.  No  one 
had  heretofore  felt  the  need  of  such  aids,  for  foreign  merchants 
and  consuls  got  through  their  duties  by  means  of  a  jargon 
called  ptdgiu  Eiii^lish,  which  the  Chinese  picked  up,  viva  voce. 
A  printing  office  was  opened  by  the  American  mission  at  Can- 
ton in  1832,  andtheuseof  tlie  fonts  of  Chinese  t\  pc  made  for 
Morrison  was  soon  after  obtained.  This  office  was  undt-r  the 
charge  of  Mr.  WilHams,  and  issued  eleven  different  works  to 
aid  in  learning  the  language,  besides  twenty  volumes  of  the 
Chinese  Repository,  during  the  twenty-four  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. In  1844  another  printing  office  was  in  operation  at 
Shanghai,  under  A.  W\'lie's  care;  and  a  third  at  Hongkong; 
both  belonging  to  the  London  Mission.  These  issued  large 
editions  of  Scriptures  and  tracts  in  Chinese,  ber.ides  about  ten 
separate  philological  works  and  translations.  The  American 
Presljyterian  Mission  also  opened  its  t\pe-foundry  in  1S44, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cole.  In  1835  Mr.  Dyer  turned  his  at 
tention  to  cutting  steel  punches  for  matrices  to  cast  Chinese 
t\-pe.  I  le  [jersevererl  under  many  ditficullies,  and  at  his  death, 
in  1843.  had  succeeded  in  making  an  assortment  of  two  sizes 
large  enough  to  commence  printing  an  etlition  of  the  Script- 
ures at  Singapore.  After  the  removal  of  that  press  to  Hong- 
kong, Mr.  Cole  extended  and  improved  them  both,  recutting 
most  of  the  smaller  font,  and  by  185 1  he  had  increased  the 
assortment  of  each  to  about  4,700  characters. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  Paris  in  1835,  by  M.  Legrantl,  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  Chinese  type  by  dividing  the  two  portions 
of  the  character  in  such  a  way  that  the  combination  of  primi- 
tive with  radical  would  form  a  larger  variety  of  characters  than 
to  make  solid  type  of  all.  His  plan  was  improved  upon,  and 
a  handsomer  font  prepared  in  Berlin  by  Heyerhaus,  and  a 
third  in  Shanghai,  maidng,  with  the  previous  font,  four  service- 
able sizes. 

The  chief  workmen  in  this  branch  of  labor  have  l)een 
Richard  Cole  and  William  Gamble.   The  latter  made  a  beau- 
-    tiful  font  of  small  pica  size  by  electrotyping,  which  enabled 
him  to  bring  the  assortment  of  each  size  to  nearly  7,000 
characters,  at  a  very  cheap  rate  compared  with  the  old  process 
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of  cuttinc;"  steel  punclics.  Under  his  skilful  supervision  the 
printini:;-  establishment  of  the  Anierican  Presbyterian  Mission 
at  Shanghai  was  furnished  with  means  to  manufacture  and  sell 
Chinese,  Manchu,  and  Japanese  types.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  native  newspaper  press,  which  has  since  arisen  in 
China,  owes  its  existence  and  activity  to  the  introduction  of 
movable  types  by  missionaries.  Wooden  blocks  are  alto- 
gether too  slow  and  inelastic  for  the  needs  of  a  daily  news- 
paper. Although  movable  types  have  long-  been  known 
among  the  Chinese,  none  of  their  mechanics  had  ever  invented 
our  machines  for  casting  them,  and  consequently  they  could 
not  tnake  them  fast  enough  or  cheap  enough  to  incite  or  supply 
a  demand,  blocks  can  be  profitably  cmplo\  (ul  under  some 
peculiar  circumstances,  but  movable  ty[)es  will,  ere  long,  su- 
persede them  in  all  important  publications.  At  the  Govern- 
ment printing  oflicc  in  Peking  they  have  been  already  dis- 
carded. 

The  possession  of  mo\  al)le  ty[)es  has  cncourag'ed  and  as- 
sisted the  preparation  antl  printing  of  treatises  to  aid  in  learn- 
ing the  language  and  of  translations  from  it.  I'his  held  of  mis- 
sion work  has  probably  bc^en  cultivated  more  in  China  than 
elsewhere  ;  because,  unlike  India,  Turkey,  and  Malaysia, 
there  were  no  other  persons  fitted  for,  or  desirous  of,  doing 
it.  These  treatises  have  been  confined  to  publications  to  help 
foreigners  learn  Chinese,  ^for  the  natives  have  mostly  pre- 
pared their  own  aids  to  learn  English.  Dr.  Morrison,  Med- 
hurst,  Williams,  Lobscheid,  Maclay,  Douglass,  Doolittle, 
Chalmers,  Goddard,  and  Mrs.  Morrison  of  Ningpo,  have  each 
prepared  Anglo-Chinese  dictionaries,  either  in  the  general 
language,  or  the  dialects  of  Canton,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Fuhchau, 
and  Ningpo,  the  first  three  in  both  Chinese-English  and  En- 
glish-Chinese. Phrase  and  lesson  books,  chrestomathies, 
grammars,  handbooks,  vocabularies,  courses  of  study,  and 
dialogues,  have  been  issued  by  them  and  others  in  a  great 
variety  during  the  last  twenty  years,  so  that  now  the  appa- 
ratus for  pursuing  the  study  is  extensive  and  accurate. 

Among  the  writers  in  this  line,  Bridgman,  Edkins,  Baldwin, 
Yates,  Doty,  Gutzlaff,  Dean,  and  J.  Macgowan  should  be 
mentioned;  but  there  is  no  room  to  particularize.  Aids  in 
learning  Manchu,  Corean,  and  Japanese  have  also  been  pre- 
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pared  by  Wylie,  Medhurst,  Ross,  and  Hepburn  for  those  who 
are  curious  in  those  languages.  Literary  works  like  Wylie's 
"  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature/'  and  "  Memorials  of  Protest- 
ant Missionaries  " ;  Edktns'  "  Religion  of  China/'  "  Chinese 
Buddhism/'  and  "  China's  Place  in  Philology  ";  Eitel's  "  Hand- 
book of  Buddhism";  Kidd's  "China";  Williams's  "Com- 
mercial  Guide";  and  Smith's  "Materia  Medica"and  "List 
of  Proper  Names/'  deserve  mention  as  contributions  to  our 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  country. 

Translations  from  Chinese  into  English  have  not  been  so 
numerous,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  the  classics  and  moral 
books,  or  such  as  would  aid  the  missionary  in  learning  the 
religious  views  of  the  people.  The  nine  classics  have  been 
mostly  translated  by  Legge»  Medhurst,  Collie,  and  McClatchie, 
the  first-named  having  illustrated  his  versions  by  many 
valuable  notes,  and  really  first  brought  these  venerable  relics 
of  ancient  China  to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans.  Chalmers, 
McClatchie,  and  Faber  have  written  of  Lao-tse  and  Chinese 
cosmogony.  Books  of  travel,  or  general  descriptions  of  China, 
like  Medhurst's  "China,  its  State  and  Prospects";  Williams's 
"Middle  Kingdom";  and  Milne's  "  Life  in  China/'  with  nu- 
merous bloL^rapliics  of  deceased  missionaries  ;  and  serial  pub- 
lications like  the  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner^  Chinese  Repository^ 
and  Alissionary  Recorder,  all  of  the  same  general  nature, 
close  this  brief  reference  and  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  pub- 
lications of  Protestant  missionaries.  They  exhibit,  of  course, 
various  degrees  of  scholarship  and  research,  but  for  accuracy, 
candor,  and  appreciation  of  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese, 
they  will  compare  favorably  with  the  books  written  by  travel- 
lers and  residents,  whose  opportunities  for  observation  and 
re-examination  were  not  so  extensive  and  prolonged.  The 
exact  number  of  different  works  comprised  in  tlu^  above  series 
cannot  be  stated.  In  Wylie's  "  Memorials  of  Protestant  Mis- 
sionaries," the  list  of  publications  issued  up  to  1867  contains 
242  separate  headings,  of  which  only  fourteen  are  in  German 
or  Dutch.  In  the  subsequent  ten  years  about  thirty  more 
have  been  added ;  but  the  largest  part  of  them  are  now  out 
of  print  Printing  offices  were  connected  with  the  American 
missions  at  Canton,  Sini^aporc,  Fuhchau,  Shang^hai,  and  Pe- 
king ;  and  with  the  London  Society's  missions  at  Shanghai, 
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Malacca,  Batavia,  and  Hongkong.  Some  of  them  are  now 
suspended,  for  the  natives  have  themselves  begun  to  carry  on 
these  branches  with  skill  and  profit. 

The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  general  language, 
both  in  the  classical  and  colloquial  styles,  and  in  the  dialects, 
has  demanded  and  received  great  attention.  Two  indepen- 
dent translations  of  the  whole  Bible  were  made  by  Morrison 
and  Milne  and  by  Marshman  before  1822 ;  and  thorough  re- 
visions by  Medhurst  and  Stronach  (the  Delegates'  Version) ; 
by  Bridgman  and  Culbertson ;  by  Gutzlaff ;  and  by  Schere* 
schewsky,  Edkins,  Burdon,  and  Blodgett,  in  the  general  lan- 
guage. Separate  dialectical  versions  of  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament and  parts  of  the  Old,  have  been  issued  at  Ningpo, 
Amoy,  Shanghai,  and  Fuhchau,  together  with  parts  of  the 
same  at  Swatow  and  Canton.  The  need  of  these  local  ver- 
sions arises  from  the  great  dissimilarity  between  the  common 
speech  of  the  northern  provinces  and  those  of  these  southern 
cities,  rendering  them  aJl  mutually  unintelligible  in  conversa- 
tion, while  they  read  the  classics  and  histories  in  the  same 
sense  in  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  myriads  of  the  people  cannot 
read  at  all,  and  these  versions,  in  their  vernaculars,  are  pre- 
pared for  their  instruction  by  those  who  can  read  the  texts  to 
them.  The  versions  in  the  Ningpo  and  Amoy  colloquials  have 
been  printed  only  in  the  Romanized  texts,  readable,  of  course, 
by  those  who  have  come  under  foreign  instruction. 

Nine  revisions  in  all  of  the  New  Testament  have  been 
made.  The  discrepancies  in  renderings  are  considerable 
though  not  serious ;  and  an  authorized  version,  acceptable  and 
accurate,  is  yet  to  be  made.  Besides  versions  of  the  S.S.  and 
partial  commentaries  in  all  those  dialects,  the  assortment  of 
original  tracts,  hymnals,  catechisms,  prayer-books,  theological 
treatises,  biographies,  allegories,  and  stories  of  a  special  re- 
ligious nature,  with  books  on  science,  medicine,  geography, 
history,  and  mathematics,  newspapers,  and  travels,  with  trans- 
lations from  other  languages  on  kindred  topics,  is  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  in  variety  and  excellence.  Some  of  them,  like 
Milne's  "Two  Friends,"  Way's  "Geography,"  Mainhead's 
"Histories,"  Wylie's  "Astronomy,"  Martin's  "Evidences  of 
Christianity,"  Farnam's  Child's  Paper\  and  Allen's  Weekly 
News,  have  had  a  great  circulation  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
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and  among  all  classes.  The  last  named  contains  many  letters 
firom  its  readers,  discussing  the  facts  and  opinions  given  in 
its  pages,  which  exhibit  the  quality  and  outcome  of  Chinese 
culture  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  is  now  in  its  sixteenth 
annual  volume,  and  supported  by  its  subscriptions. 

The  total  number  of  different  publications  in  Chinese,  is- 
sued down  to  1867,  was  over  800,  of  which  about  a  hun- 
dred are  in  the  Romanized  character.  Very  few  publications 
in  Chinese  have  been  issued  by  foreigners  unconnected  with 
the  mission  cause.  In  the  U.  S.  Centennial  Exhibition  four 
years  ago,  1,040  separate  works  in  Chinese  were  placed  on 
exhibition,  of  which  753  were  written  in  the  general  language, 
and  the  rest  in  the  dialects.  In  addition,  109  other  publica- 
tions in  English  were  represented.  All  of  them  were  the 
works  of  Protestant  missionaries,  and  the  greatest  part  were 
circulated  within  the  empire.  The  influence  of  such  publica- 
tions at  first,  in  enlightening  the  people  about  the  power, 
manners,  position,  and  attainments  of  foreign  nations,  and 
especially  about  true  religion,  was  possibly  very  small.  This 
was  owing  to  the  novelty  of  the  subjects,  the  ignorance  of  the 
readers,  the  rudeness  of  style,  and  not  a  little  to  apathy  of 
mind  in  investigating  new  things ;  but  latterly  educated  Chi- 
nese are  seeking  to  learn  more  and  more  about  such  subjects. 
The  periodical  press  also  presents  elaborate  and  illustrated 
articles  on  a  variety  of  topics,  which  stimulate  thought  in  new 
directions,  and  attract  notice  from  those  otherwise  indisposed 
to  exert  themselves  to  read.  The  exact  number  of  such  vol- 
umes circulated  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  branch  of  labor  is  seen  in  the  report  of  the  Am. 
Presb.  Mission  press  at  Shanghai,  which  issues  about  thirty 
millions  of  paL,'^cs  annually. 

The  intluL-ncc  which  books  exert  in  Cliincsc  mission  work 
has  been  a  niooled  point.  Many  readers,  no  doubt,  run 
through  the  pages  without  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  their  con- 
tents. Too  much  labor  cannot  be  bestowed  in  explaining 
their  contents,  but  most  of  them  go  where  no  foreign  teachers 
can  vet  acc()m[)anv  them. 

AHicd  to  the  [)reparation  and  jjrinting  of  books  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youiii;  in  their  contents,  and  the  training  of  con- 
verts of  both  sexes  for  their  work  as  ministers  and  Christians. 
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The  extent  to  which  this  has  been  carried  in  China  is  less 
than  in  India,  and  less  in  proportion  than  among-  those  na- 
tions whose  lang-uaq^es  were  unwritten  and  their  people  illit- 
erate. A  Chinese  lad  can  learn  his  own  lanq^uag-e  at  the  na- 
tive school  cheaper  than  a  forei^^ner  can  teach  him,  but  most 
of  the  youncf  are  too  poor  to  be  spared  Irom  daily  toil  to 
^o  to  school.  At  first  one  of  the  best  wa)  s  to  reach  adults 
was  to  teach  their  children  the  truths  of  relii^non,  as  these 
were  willing  to  attend  a  free  school ;  but  after  a  while,  owing 
to  want  of  teachers  and  funds,  this  had  to  be  limited,  and  the 
scholars  in  the  mission  schools  were  qradually  restricted  to 
the  children  of  church  members.  English  was  taught  at  Can- 
ton, Hongkong,  and  Shanghai,  but  generally  the  instruction 
has  been  only  in  Chinese  ;  for  experience  has  proved  that  an 
English  education  had  better  be  paid  for  by  tiiose  who  intend 
to  use  their  knowledge  in  trade  or  travel. 

The  case  is  different  in  respect  to  girls,  whose  parents 
seldom  taught  them  to  read,  but  whose  nurture  was  neces- 
sary to  fit  them  for  efficient  co-operaiion  in  acli\  t;  Christian 
works.  The  estimation  in  which  iemale  i;(hication  has  alwa^'s 
been  held,  and  the  high  position  accorded  to  learned  women, 
have  aided  the  (.*tforts  put  forth  in  gathering  girls  into  schools. 
No  prejudices  has  to  be  overcome  as  in  Moslem  countries,  nor 
opposition  of  parents  from  suspicions  of  evil  ckssign  from  those 
who  freely  offered  to  teach  their  daughters.  The  formation 
in  the  United  States  of  Women's  Boards,  having  the  educa- 
tion, training,  and  healing  of  women  in  heathen  lands  as  their 
particular  sphere,  has  greatly  promoted  this  branch  of  mis- 
sion work.  By  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  ladies  set  apart  for 
it,  the  schools  have  become  permanent  and  efficient,  and  the 
scholars  carried  through  a  systematic  course  of  study.  There 
is,  perhaps,  some  hazard  in  training  them  to  a  high  intellect- 
ual point,  lest  when  they  enter  on  their  duties  as  wives  and 
mothers,  and  return  to  the  ignorance,  degradation,  and  un- 
sympathizing  companionship  of  their  own  homes,  it  proves  to 
be  a  harder  trial  than  they  can  bear.  Yet  the  grace  of  God 
supports  them,  and  it  has  enabled  graduates  of  these  schools 
to  shine  like  lights  in  a  dark  place.  The  chief  and  desirable 
aim  kept  in  view,  viz :  to  fit  them  to  live  on  a  higher  moral 
and  intellectual  plane  than  their  countrymen  around  them,  has 
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been  reached  more  fully  than  was  anticipated  At  present,  the 
plan  is  to  carry  on  schools  for  both  sexes  in  every  mission, 
and  open  training  classes  for  preparing  young  men  for  the 
ministry  as  soon  as  suitable  candidates  can  be  found.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  largely  developed  educational  institu- 
tions in  their  missions,  and  owe  much  of  their  influ<  nceto  the 
youth  trained  in  their  orphanages,  shops,  seminaries,  and 
schools. 

In  a  notice  of  educational  work  in  China,  the  organization 
of  a  society  by  the  foreign  merchants  of  Canton  in  Sept., 
1836,  before  any  missionary  body  had  done  so,  deserves 
mention.  The  Morrison  Education  Society,  during  the  twelve 
years  of  its  active  existence,  sent  forth  several  graduates  who 
have  attained  high  positions  among  their  countrymen.  Its 
expenses  were  all  defrayed  by  British  and  American  mer- 
chants, who  thus  set  a  worthy  example,  and  still  remain  its 
only  exponents.  The  good  they  did  brought  forth  a  hundred- 
fold, and  when  the  school  closed,  missionary  societies  had 
taken  up  the  same  work  in  many  places  along  the  coast. 

St.  Paul's  College  and  the  London  Mission  at  Hongkong, 
the  schools  connected  with  the  American  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sions at  Canton  and  Ningpo,  with  the  Episcopal  Mission  at 
Shanghai,  the  American  Board  at  Peking  and  Fuhchau  ;  and 
those  under  the  care  of  the  Methodists  at  Fuhchau  and  lacking 
have,  altogether,  done  much  in  this  branch.  A  respect- 
able variety  of  school-books  in  the  general  lan^ua^c  have 
been  prepared,  consisting  of  treatises  in  geography,  arith- 
metic, physics,  natural  history,  astronomy,  mechanics,  medi- 
cine, chemistry,  and  general  history, — a  few  of  them  carefully 
illustratt-tl.  The  rudiments  of  most  of  these  branches  are 
taught  in  connection  with  religious  truth,  for  none  of  them  are 
yet  taught  in  common  native  schools.  lM(^in  these  sources, 
together  with  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  a  vast  amount  of 
truth  is  constantly  leavening  the  Chinese  mind,  and  fitting  the 
people  for  a  gradual  advance  in  their  knowledge  of  other 
countries,  and  in  those  studies  which  will  enlighten  them  on 
their  own  duties  and  position.  Nearly  every  treatise  on  these 
topics  has  been  prepared  by  nicinbers  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionary body,  and  published  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  previous  departments  of  labor,  however,  are  all  sub- 
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sidiary  to  the  great  end  of  every  plan  for  evangelizing  China 
— ^the  oral  preaching  of  the  Gospel  The  first  attempts  at 
Canton,  up  to  1843,  were  confined  to  such  audiences  as  could 
be  assembled  in  private  houses ;  those  who  settled  at  the  new 
ports  after  that  date  were  not  thus  restrained.  By  means  oi 
dispensaries,  the  people  were  gathered  around  the  physician, 
and  formed  a  listening  crowd  to  whoever  was  able  to  teach 
them.  Healing  and  teaching  were  thus  united  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances;  and  at  a  period  when  all 
classes  of  natives  were  chagrined  and  irritated  at  the  result 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  the  means  of  removing 
prejudice  and  answering  questions.  The  dense  ignorance  of 
all  classes  of  natives  was  more  their  misfortune  than  their 
fault,  for  they  had  all  alike  been  shut  up  within  their  own 
borders,  and  shut  out  from  learning  the  truth  about  others. 

In  commencing  public  preaching,  the  best  way  was  to  in> 
vite  passers-by  to  come  into  the  chapel,  usually  by  a  person 
standing  at  the  door  and  offering  them  a  broad-sheet  or  tract. 
As  the  work  went  on,  and  schools  had  been  formed,  the  voices 
of  children  singing  within  was  an  inducement  for  them  to  enter. 
The  vocal  music  of  the  people  is  chiefly  in  a  falsetto  key,  and 
our  style  of  singing  soon  pleases  them  from  its  novelty  and 
harmony.  The  aid  of  an  instrument  increases  the  attractive- 
ness of  this  branch  of  service.  -Gradually  the  place,  the  hour 
of  opening,  the  manner  of  service,  the  doctrine  taught,  the 
names  of  the  foreign  and  native  preachers,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  whole  thing,  became  known  to  the  neighborhood, 
the  town,  and  the  country.  Books  or  sheet  tracts  are  dis- 
tributed to  such  as  can  read,  and  everybody  is  free  to  go  or 
stay  as  he  pleases.  At  the  end  of  a  service  an  hour  or  ninety 
minutes  long,  there  will  often  be  an  entirely  new  audience 
which  has  taken  the  places  of  the  first.  An  assistant  usually 
keeps  the  chapel,  and  converses  with  inquirers. 

The  explanation  and  enforcement  of  divine  truth  among  a 
crowd  gathered  in  this  way  demands  much  practice  and  skill, 
even  after  attain iiiL^  a  L,^ood  knowledge  of  the  language.  An 
ac(|uaiiUance  with  native  habits  of  thought,  religious  ideas 
and  prejudices  ;  wide  familiarity  with  their  books  so  as  to 
make  apt  quotations ;  wise  facility  and  appropriateness  in 
illustrating  truth ;  joined  to  an  earnest  love  for  souls — all 
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these  combined  render  the  preacher  efficient  and  his  message 
understood.  Books,  tracts,  schools,  and  healing  are  only 
aids  to  this  highest  end — ^which,  after  all,  only  a  few  foreign- 
ers have  reached. 

When  a  chapel  is  newly  opened,  the  novelty  attracts  crowds 
to  hear  the  foreigner  talk,  and  learn  what  he  has  to  say ;  but 
after  a  few  years  this  wears  off,  and  the  crowd  dwindles  to 
some  attentive  hearers  whose  minds  are  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  what  they  hear,  and  form  the 
congregation  of  believers.  Something  like  this  has  been  the 
history  of  many,  if  not  most  of  the  churches  which  now  are 
gathered  in  China.  Among  their  numbers  are  doubtless 
many,  very  many,  who  think  that  gain  is  godliness,  and  join 
the  new  sect  without  counting  the  cost  Their  evil  conduct 
has  reproached  the  name  of  the  Vesu  AiaOt  or  sect  of  Jesus, 
as  Protestants  are  called.  Such  results  and  drawbacks  are 
neither  strange  nor  remediless,  and  the  gradual  sifting  out  of 
the  worthless  and  wicked,  gives  efficiency  and  piety  to  those 
who  remain.    **  The  Lord  knowetb  them  tbftt  are  his." 

This  training  involves  labor,  patience,  gentleness,  and  tact, 
on  the  part  of  the  missionary ;  and  his  discouragements  often 
form  his  own  best  schooling  to  teach  him  sympathy  with  the 
difficulties  and  darkness  of  his  native  brethren.  There  is, 
doubtless,  a  constant  tendency  on  his  part  to  admit  men  and 
women  who  have  no  definite  idea  of  the  duties  or  change  in- 
volved in  repentance  and  conversion,  and  to  increase  the  roll 
of  professors  who  are  not  possessors  of  the  essential  virtues 
of  religion.  One  excellent  man  told  me  that  the  pressure  on 
his  mind  arising  from  his  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  Chris- 
tians in  England  that  they  expected  a  certain  percentage  of 
converts  for  their  contributions  to  missions,  had  led  him  to 
accept  members  who  were  very  ignorant  This  increase  also 
prevents  a  missionary  giving  them  all  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  doctrines. 

One  remedy  for  this  after  a  while,  is  to  cast  the  examina- 
tion and  admission  of  members  more  and  more  on  the  native 
brethren,  and  teach  them  to  feel  that  the  purity  and  power  of 
the  Church  depends,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
chiefly  on  their  care.  It  is  an  amazing  change  for  a  Chinese 
to  come  out  of  the  inanities  of  Buddhism,  and  the  errors  of 
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ancestral  worship  in  which  he  has  so  long-  lived,  into  the 
grand  truths  and  heart-worship  of  God  and  iiis  Son,  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  he  sees  "  men  as 
trees  walking, "  for  a  good  while  after  he  tries  to  walk  in  the 
light. 

The  article  in  the  treaties  with  China  granting  toleration  to 
those  who  preach,  and  those  who  accept  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  and  allowing  the  public  exercise  of  their  faith,  has  al- 
ready proved  to  be  a  great  protection  to  the  growing  Church. 
It  is  one  of  those  mile-stoncs  of  progress  which  indicate  the 
advance  made,  and  guide  that  advance  further  on  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  christianization  of  the  whole  land.  The 
dilTiculty  t)f  convincing  the  converts  tiiat  the  degree  of  toler- 
ation granted  does  not  release  them  from  their  allegiance  to 
their  own  rulers,  has  been  increased  of  late  years  by  a  kind  of 
semi-protection  claimed  by  the  Roman  CathoHc  priests,  to  ap- 
pear before  the  rulers  in  cases  of  oppression  to  e.\j)lain  the 
defence  put  in  by  their  neophytes.  There  is  indeed  no  caste 
to  warn  people  ulT*from  its  peculiar  inclosure,  nor  State  hie- 
rarchy or  bigoted  i)ricsthood  to  forcibly  prevent  members  from 
leaving  it,  but  hindrances  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel 
are  to  be  expected  as  the  renovating,  reorganizing  nature  of  its 
doctrines  are  better  understood,  and  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  more  strongly  asserted.  It  is  a  cause  of  great  thankfulness 
that  the  progress  of  the  faith  has  been  attended  with  so  few 
drawbacks,  persecutions,  and  causes  of  just  complaint  from 
either  nartv.  Three  Protestant  converts  have  alreadv  vielded 
up  their  lives  rather  than  deny  their  Master  ;  and  others  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  things  at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen. 
The  reputation  of  these  converts  has  generally  been  good  as 
members  of  society.  I  was  once  talking  with  Wjtnsiang,  the 
premier,  respecting  them,  and  told  him  that  I  had  never  known 
of  a  member  of  the  Kcsu  kiao  having  been  condemned  before 
the  native  courts  for  any  crime,  and  he  said  he  had  not  heard 
of  a  case.  In  an  outbreak  in  Shantung  province  in  1874,  in 
which  Mr.  Corbctt  was  attacked,  a  rigorous  examination  of  all 
the  parties  implicated  failed  to  substantiate  a  single  act  of  vio- 
lence or  sedition  on  the  part  of  the  converts,  under  very  aggra- 
vating circumstances. 

In  a  resume  of  this  kind,  many  points  must  necessarily  be 
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passed  by  which  form  essential  portions  of  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization among  the  Chinese — ^such  as  itineration  and  col- 
portage,  the  training  of  a  native  pastorate,  preparation  of  suit- 
able books  for  teaching  converts  how  to  explain  the  Bible  and 
teach  their  countrymen  truth  of  every  kind,  etc.  Nor  should 
the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholics  be  overlooked  in  its  melio- 
rating effects  upon  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  idolatry  in  the 
Empire,  and  the  preparation  which  it  is  really  effecting  for  the 
reception  of  the  Scriptures.  Their  converts  have  already 
begun  to  inquire  why  they  have  been  so  long  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  whole  Bible. 

In  May,  1S77,  ^  general  conference  of  all  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries was  held  at  Shanghai,  at  which  one  hundred  and 
twent>'-six  men  and  women  from  every  part  of  the  field  dis- 
cussed all  branches  of  their  work.  The  volume  of  five  hun- 
dred pages,  issued  as  the  report  of  their  proceedings,  contains 
full  statistics  of  the  present  condition  of  the  missions  in  ten 
provinces.  They  i^e  under  the  charge  of  twenty-seven  dif- 
ferent societies,  whose  agents  arQ  scattered  over  ninety-two 
stations  and  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  out-stations,  and  num- 
bered at  that  date  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  persons, 
including  seven  unconnected — or,  leaving  out  the  wives  of 
missionaries,  to  three  hundred  and  one  actual  laborers.  The 
presence  of  these  families  in  a  country  where  the  family  holds 
a  high  place,  and  where,  heretofore,  all  the  representatives 
of  Christianity  from  the  Nestorian,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  Greek  churches,  have  been  celibates  like  the  Buddhist 
priesthood,  is  an  element  of  influence  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  report  contains  a  summary  of  the  depart- 
ments of  labor  arranged  under  many  heads,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  given  in  the  table  that  follows. 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  the  condition  of  mission 
work  in  China  when  Morrison  died  less  than  fifty  years  ago, 
should  inspire  every  one  with  the  assurance  that  at  last  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  revealed  there,  and  Isaiah's  proph- 
ecy, "Lo,  these  from  the  land  of  Siniml"  will  be  soon  ac- 
complished. 

This  succinct  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in 
China  may  properly  be  closed  by  a  reference  to  a  few  of  those 
early  workers  who  took  up  the  banner  when  Morrison  laid  it 
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Foreign  laborers  

Organixed  churches.   Of  which. . 
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Students  in  21  theological  schools , 
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Assistant  preachers  

Colporteurs  
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33 
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down.  Ainon|y  them  Abeei  and  Bridgman,  Medhurst,  Burn<?  and 
Gutzlaff,  stand  forth  as  deserving  special  mention  ;  hard-work- 
ing»  accomplished,  devoted  men.  worthy  to  be  had  in  remem- 
brance. 

David  A  heel  was  the  first  foreign  missionary  sent  out  by  the 
Refonned  Dutch  Church  from  America.  Me  had  been  a  pas- 
tor for  more  than  two  years,  when  he  left  all  to  commence 
their  plan  of  m.ission  work  in  the  East,  ascertain  what  open- 
ings existed,  and  the  most  promising  fields.  He  reached  Can- 
ton in  1830,  but  was  soon  laid  aside  by  ill-health ;  only  nine  of 
the  sixteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  field.  His  varied 
information,  courteous  manners,  eloquent  addresses,  and  living 
piety,  endeared  him  to  every  one  who  met  him,  and  made  him 
an  excellent  advocate  for  the  cause  dear  to  his  heart. 

After  the  capture  of  Amoy  by  the  British  forces  had  opened 
it  to  foreigners  in  1841,  he  arrived  there  in  company  with  Mr. 
Boone,  and  both  commenced  their  mission  work  under  very 
favorable  circumstances*  The  people  of  the  city  had  been  un- 
able since  its  capture  to  communicate  satisfactorily  with  the 
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English  officers,  and  as  these  gentlemen  spoke  the  local  dialect, 
they  informally  became  the  medium  of  intercourse,  A  hospital 
was  opened  where  natives  could  hear  what  the  new  comers  had 
to  say,  and  soon  they  were  invited  to  visit  the  houses  of  the 
highest  otTicials,  merchants,  and  literati. 

The  favor  of  God  attended  their  efforts,  so  that  Mr.  .Ibeel 
wrote  after  six  months'  residence:  "We  stand  astonished  at 
the  favor  God  is  giving  us  with  this  jieople  and  their  rulers, 
and  huml)ly  pray  that  wisdom  and  zeal  may  be  granted  us  to 

make  the  best  im{)rovement  of  the  means  afforded  to  us  

If  I  had  not  lived  in  China  before  the  new  order  of  things, 
I  should  probably  not  be  so  much  struck  with  the  astonishing 

change  in  the  conduct  of  the  mandarins  After  being 

so  long  fettered  and  tongue-tied,  to  enjoy  such  perfect  liberty 
and  so  many  advantages,  is  most  delightful." 

He  perhaps  overexerted  himself  in  these  labors,  for  within 
two  years  after  this  date,  in  November,  1844,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  for  New  York.  Among  his  last  words  written  on  hea- 
then ground  were  these:  "Never  before  has  the  missionary 
work  appeared  so  inviting;  never  have  I  been  placetl  in  such 
agreeable  circumstances ;  never  has  labor  been  so  easy,  so  ani- 
mating; never  have  the  prospects  been  so  encouraging.  I 
have  lived  through  a  part  of  China's  long  night  of  exclusive- 
ness,  and  have  seen  the  morning  spread  itself  upon  her  east- 
ern mountains  The  very  spot,  which  those  of  us  who 

were  studying  [the  Fuhkien  dialect,  always  spoke  of  as  our 

most  desirable  residence,  myself  and  others  have  occupied  

Great  as  is  the  trial  of  leaving  the  place  and  my  beloved  com- 
panions in  it,  yet  I  have  been  spared  to  see  so  many  hopes 
realized,  and  the  disj)ensation  which  calls  me  away  has  been  so 
mercifully  delayed,  that  I  have  cause  only  for  gratitude."  Mr. 
Abeel  died  a  year  after  his  return,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two, 
but  his  mantle  fell  on  his  colleagues  and  successors :  and  to  my 
mind  the  progress  of  the  mission  cause  in  Amoy  and  the  whole 
province  of  Fuhkien  is  God's  approval,  so  to  speak,  of  his  de- 
votion, faith,  and  labors.  I  think,  myself,  after  more  than  forty 
years*  personal  acquaintance  with  hundreds  of  missionaries  in 
China,  that  David  Abeel  was  facile pritueps  among  them  all 

His  colleague,  £.  C.  Bridgman,  was  spared  for  thirty  years 
to  cany  on  the  work  which  they  b^n  in  China  in  1830  on 
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behalf  of  the  American  churches.  His  labors  were  more  liter- 
ary than  forensic,  for  he  was  not  a  ready  speaker,  but  in  the 
pages  of  the  Chinese  Repository,  the  Chinese  Chresiomaihy^ 
and  the  periodical  press,  he  left  the  results  of  his  studies.  His 
chief  woric,  however,  was  in  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures, 
which,  having  been  commenced  with  Dr.  Morrison's  approval 
before  his  death  in  1834,  was  completed  in  conjunction  witb 
Mr.  Culbertson  not  long  before  his  own  death  in  1861.  Hi< 
life  was  spent  in  this  quiet  way,  endeared  to  all  who  knew  him. 
and  impressing  upon  the  natives  the  power  of  the  divine  truth 
which  actuated  and  molded  his  own  conduct. 

Walter  H.  Medhurst  came  to  Malacca  in  181 7  as  a  printer 
in  connection  with  the  same  Missionary  Society  as  Dr.  Morri- 
son. He  was  unsurpassed  for  the  amount  of  work  he  per- 
formed, and  his  attainments  in  the  language  and  literature  of 
China.  He  was  ordained  and  settled  in  Batavia  in  1821;  here 
he  remained  with  some  interruptions  arising  from  visits  to  Pe- 
nang,  China,  Borneo,  Bali,  and  England,  till  1845,  when  he  re- 
moved the  mission  to  Shanghai. 

He  was  the  senior  Protestant  missionary  in  the  field  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  during  his  life  enjoyed  remarkable 
health  and  activity.  His  publications  in  Chinese  number  sixty 
different  works,  among  which  were  treatises  on  religious  truths 
and  Biblical  history,  exposure  of  idolatrous  follies,  discourses 
on  natural  and  revealed  religion,  translations  and  comments  on 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  hymnals,  prayers,  and  sermons  on  vari^ 
ous  occasions,  together  with  tracts  suggested  by  topics  brought 
up  in  his  preaching. 

In  the  application  of  lithography  at  Batavia  (o  printing 
Chinese  books,  he  anticipated  the  movable  types  afterward 
cast,  and  by  this  means  printed  many  millions  of  pages  in 
Chinese,  Malay,  and  English.  A  Chinese-English  dictionary 
of  1,500  octavo  pages,  a  Japanese-English  Vocabulary,  and  a 
Corean,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  Syllabary,  were  all  thus  publish- 
ed when  the  want  of  proper  tyjics  would  hare  otherwise  pre- 
vented their  issue.  The  jiages  of  the  fust  book  were  set  up 
and  corrected  in  English  type,  leaving  spaces  for  the  Chinese 
characters,  which  were  written  in  after  the  sheet  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  stone. 

Seven  publications  in  IMalay  while  at  Batavia,  attested  hi.- 
diligence  and  perpetuated  his  work  among  that  people. 
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In  English,  about  twenty-eight  different  works  are  enumer- 
ated, among  them  several  lequirixig  long  labor,  and  most  of  them 
printed  at  his  mission  pressL  A  translation  of  the  Kangki 
TsjftuH,  or  Chinese  Dictionary,  appeared  in  1S43  1848,  in 
two  parts,  adapted  to  both  English  and  Chinese,  making  four 
octavo  volumes  of  2,922  pages  in  all  A  syllabic  dictionary  of 
the  Amoy  dialect,  in  quarto,  founded  on  a  native  work,  was  the 
only  help  in  that  patois  for  many  years.  The  occasion  of  his 
visit  home  in  1837,  called  out  a  work  on  China — **  Its  State  and 
Prospects  " — which  detailed  his  missionary  voyage  along  the 
coast,  and  furnished  much  information  to  the  English  churches 
on  the  needs  and  condition  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

Seven  of  the  English  publications  were  written  upon  the 
controversy  which  arose  amoi^  the  Protestant  missionaries,  as  ' 
it  had  among  the  Catholics  two  centuries  before,  about  the 
best  mode  of  rendering  the  words  god  and  spirii  in  Chinese. 
Dr.  Medhurst  took  strong  grounds  in  fovor  of  skangti  and 
skin,  and  the  discussion  received  much  light  from  his  pen. 
This  most  perplexing  point  still  divides  the  opinions  of 
the  foreign  missionaries,  but  has  not  had  the  effect  of  separating 
those  who  are  eng^ed  in  the  work.  Among  such  a  diversity 
of  matters  as  Dr.  Medhurst  treated  in  his  numerous  writings,  it 
was  impossible  to  go  into  all  of  them  as  thoroughly  as  he  wished. 
His  most  important  work  was  the  revision  of  the  Bible  in  1850 
and  1855,  undertaken,  indeed,  in  connection  with  other  mis- 
sionaries, but  its  character  and  style  were  owing  to  him.  He 
soon  after  left  for  his  native  land,  where  he  died  January  24, 
1857,  aged  61,  nearly  forty  years  after  his  landing  in  Malacca. 
His  character  was  one  to  be  imitated,  and  has  been  well  de- 
scribed by  his  associate,  Mr.  Muirhead,  at  Shanghai.  In  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  he  was  preeminent  In  the  cities  and  in  the 
country,  in  chapels  and  thoroughfiues,  on  the  Sabbath  and  on 
week-dajTS,  he  proclaimed  the  Word  of  Lif&  In  so  doing  he 
became  widely  known  around  Shanghai,  so  that  his  name 
formed  a  cognomen  among  the  natives  for  all  missionaries. 
His  knowledge  of  the  language  and  his  labors  at  translating 
into  and  finom  it,  were  unequalled,  and  remain  to  this  day  to 
prove  his  diligence  and  fitness  in  diffusing  truth  among  the 
people.  Like  his  immediate  predecessors,  Morrison  and  Milne, 
he  left  behind  impressions  which  will  form  part  of  the  history 
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of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China,  and  their  united  influence, 
examples,  and  lahois  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a 
blessing  to  its  members. 

William  C.  Bums,  an  earnest,  devoted  evangelist  in  this  mis- 
sion-field, was  well  known  for  his  success  as  a  preacher  in 
Scotland  and  Canada  before  he  came  out  as  the  first  mission- 
aiy  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  age  of  thirty-twa 
He  arrived  in  Hongkong  in  1847,  and  soon  b^n  to  itinerate 
on  the  mainland  opposite  that  colony  and  in  Canton.  He  had 
a  remarkable  £icility  in  acquiring  and  speaking  the  language, 
and  preached  well  in  more  dialects  than  any  other  foreigner 
has  ever  done.  His  serious  face,  his  earnest,  solemn  tone  and 
kindly  manner,  all  impressed  his  words  upon  the  people.  He 
refused  to  settle  in  a  place  and  gather  the  converts  in  churches, 
but  cooperated  with  others  ali^dy  on  the  ground,  and  after  a 
season  left  it  for  a  new  field.  In  this  way  he  worked  in  Can* 
ton,  Amoy,  Fuhchau,  and  their  vicinities  for  about  seventeen 
years,  enduring  much  labor  and  exposure  in  his  tiavels  among 
the  villages,  and  in  a  few  cases  suffered  some  rough  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  "wicked  and  unreasonable  men.**  In  1864  he 
arrived  at  Peking,  and  daily  made  known  the  word  in  the 
chapels  or  worked  at  his  tran^tions  of  the  Psalms  and  Pilg^m's 
Progress ;  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  book  in  Man- 
darin colloquial.  From  Peking  he  went  to  Niuchwang  in 
1868,  where  he  died  the  next  year,  after  twenty-one  years  of 
diligent  service.  His  course  of  simple-hearted  devotion  to  the 
Master's  cause  during  this  period  has  been  narrated  by  his 
brother  in  a  biography ;  and  bis  labors  were  hugely  blessed  in 
the  conversion  of  hundreds  of  Chinese  who  now  revere  his 
memory  with  loving  care. 

Charles  Gutzlaff  was  a  native  of  Pyritz,  near  Stettin,  in 
Pomerania,  and  was  eariy  led  to  regard  the  mission  work  as  his 
life-work.  He  first  studied  at  Berlin,  and  afterward,  in  Rotter- 
dam, where  he  was  ordained  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
He  came  out  in  1827  to  Batavia,  under  the  care  of  the  Nether- 
lands Missionary  Society,  and  the  next  year  went  to  Rhio,  where 
he  remained  till  August ;  then  leaving  that  staHon,  he  embarked 
in  a  junk  from  Singapore  for  Siam  with  Mr.  Tomlin,  of  the 
London  Mission.  He  remained  there  during  the  winter,  and 
as  the  Society  declined  to  start  a  mission  in  Bangkok,  Mr. 
Gutzlaff  returned  to  Singapore  and  Malacca. 
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In  1 830  he  went  back  to  Bangkok  with  his  wife  (whom  he 
married  in  Malacca),  but  her  death  the  next  winter  left  him 
alone,  and  he  resolved  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  Fuhkien  captain 
to  act  as  physician  in  his  junk  on  a  voyae^e  to  Tientsin  and 
back.  Me  sailed  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1831,  and  landed  in 
Macao  December  13th,  having  successfully  performed  one  of 
the  most  venturesome  voyages  of  modem  times.  It  instantly 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Christian  world  to  him  and  the  hitherto 
closed  empire ;  and  the  experience  gained  in  it  led  to  his  em- 
ployment during  the  next  four  years  as  interpreter  in  other 
voyages  projected  by  the  East  India  Company  and  British 
merchants  to  develop  trade  along  the  coast,  especially  in  opium 
— the  only  commodity  that  would  readily  sell.  His  connec- 
tion with  this  trade  was  prejudicial  to  his  work,  and  he  left  it 
to  accept  the  post  of  Assistant  Chinese  Secretaiy  under  the 
British,  in  which  employ  he  remained  sixteen  years,  till  his 
death,  at  Hongkong,  in  1851. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff 's  activity  was  very  great,  but  his  hooks  lacked 
careful  preparation,  and  now  are  seldom  sought  after.  Out  of 
sixty-one  Chinese  books  which  he  published  only  five  were  not 
strictly  religious — such  as  a  treatise  on  Political  Economy, 
Commerce,  or  Universal  History.  In  conveying  religious  truth 
he  wras  partial  to  the  form  of  a  story,  a  colloquy,  or  familiar 
letters  His  revision  of  the  whole  Bible  was  published  by  the 
Chinese  Union,  and  a  partial  edition  afterward  was  issued  by  the 
Taiping  rebels.  His  largest  works  in  English  were:  a  History 
of  China ;  China  Opened,  2  vols.,  1834 ;  Lives  of  the  Emperors 
Kangfai  and  .Tao-kwang;  and  Journals  of  his  voyages  along 
the  coast.  Two  translations  into  Japanese,  five  works  in  Dutch, 
and  seven  in  German,  complete  the  list  of  eighty-five  publica- 
tions of  all  kinds  from  his  pen.  His  best  work,  probably,  was 
the  formation  of  a  Chinese  Union,  having  for  its  object  the  de- 
velopment of  active  piety  among  native  converts  by  sending 
them  out,  according  to  their  fitness,  as  colporteurs  and  preach- 
ers. His  own  efforts  in  Germany  had  much  to  do  with  en- 
couraging his  countrymen  to  enter  upon  mission  work  in  China, 
and  this  Union  was  a  means  of  utilizing  their  efforts  on  landing 
by  giving  them  the  encouragement  of  native  Christians. 

S.  Wells  Williams. 
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THE  PROVINCIAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  LONDON, 

1647-1 66a 

ONE  of  the  most  important  things  that  the  Westminster 
Assembly  undertook  to  do  was  to  reform  the  discipline 
and  government  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  accordance 
with  the  original  call  of  June  i,  1643.  On  October  12,  1643, 
the  Assembly  received  an  order  from  Parliament 

"to  forthwith  confer  and  treat  amonR  themselves,  of  such  discipline  and  (tovcmment  as 
may  be  most  agreeable  to  God's  holy  word,  and  most  apt  to  procure  and  preserve,  the 
peace  of  die  chiiidi  at  home,  and  nearer  agreement  witib  the  dnirdi  of  Scodand  and 
other  reformed  churches  abroad,  to  be  settled  in  tblfl  dlOfCh  in  stead  and  place  of  the 

present  church  government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  which  is  resolved  to  be 

taken  away." 

The  three  committees  of  the  Assembly  went  at  once  to 
work,  reporting  to  the  Assembly,  which  then  debated  the 
whole  matter  until  July  4,  1645,  when  the  draft  of  Church 
Government  was  sent  up  to  Parliament  entitled,  "  The  I  Jum- 
ble Advice  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  now  sitting  by  Ordi- 
nance of  Parliament  at  Westminster ^  concerning  Church  Gov- 
ernnicnty 

August  19,  1645,  Parliament  passed  an  ordinance  giving 

"Directions  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  after  advice  had 
with  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  for  the  electing  and  choosing  of  Ruling  elders  in  alt  the 
CbOgregations  and  in  the  Classical  Assemblies  for  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin> 
ster  and  the  several  counties  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  speedy  settling  of  the  Presbyterian 

Government." 

This  ordinance  divided  the  Province  of  London  into 
twelve  classical  elderships,  composed  of  from  eight  to  sixteen 
churches  each,*  The  congregational  Assemblies  were  to 
meet  every  week  and  the  classical  Assemblies  every  month. 
The  Provincial  Assembly  was  to  be  composed  of  at  least  two 

*  The  I.  Presb.  was  to  have  i6  churches ;  II.,  15 ;  IIL,  la ;  IV.,  14;  V.,  is;  VI., 
13 ;  VII.,  9 ;  VIII.,  zo ;  IX.,  13 ;  X.,  9 ;  XI.,  8 ;  XII.,  8 ;  or,  in  all,  139  congregational 
eUcnhipt. 

(M) 
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ministers  and  four  ruling^  ciders  out  of  every  Classis.  The 
National  Assembly  was  to  be  composed  of  two  ministers  and 
four  rulings  ciders  from  each  Provincial  Assembly,*  and  to 
meet  when  summoned  by  Parliament.  Thus  a  uniform  prin- 
ciple of  representation  was  established  from  the  lowest  to  the 
hio^hest  court.  The  elders  were  to  be  double  in  number 
the  ministers,  and  each  court  as  it  received  representatives 
from  the  lower  court,  so  it  sent  representatives  to  the  hiL;her 
court,  and  indeed  the  same  number  relatively,  so  that  all  of 
the  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  proportionately  representative. 
On  October  20,  1645,  ^ere  was  passed, 

"An  ordinance  of  the  Lords  anl  Commrms  assembled  in  Parliament,  together  with 
rules  and  directions  concerning  suspension  from  the  MCraxnent  of  the  Lord's  supper  in 
cases  of  ignorance  and  acandall,  alao  the  names  of  such  ministers  and  others  as  art 
appointed  triers  and  judges  of  the  abili^  of  eldeis  in  the  twelve  classes  within  the  Pro* 
vioce  of  London." 

It  was  published  on  the  21st  of  October.  This  gives  a  list 
of  three  ministers  and  six  others  for  each  of  the  twelve 
Classes  to  be  organized,  except  the  seventh,  which  has  two 
ministers  for  one  church  of  Michael  Basingshaw,  making  four 
ministers  and  six  others,  and  the  eleventh,  which  has  five  min- 
isters and  eleven  others. 
On  November  8  was  passed,  and  printed  November  12, 

**  An  ordnance  of  the  Lords  and  ComoMns  assenUed  in  Pariiament  for  giving  power 
to  all  the  classical  Presbyteries  witliin  their  respective  bounds  to  examine,  approve, 
and  ordain  ministers  for  severall  congregations." 

March  14,  1645  (6),  an  ordinance  was  issued, 

"that  tlie  clataical  AssemUies  in  each  Province  shall  assemble  themselves  within  one 
month  after  the^  shall  he  constituted  and  this  ordinance  publidied*' ; 

but  the  difference  between  Parliament  and  the  Assembly  with 
regard  to  exclusion  from  the  Lord's  supper  and  the  yus  Di- 
vtHum  delayed  the  organization  of  the  church,  so  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  London  took 
place  on  May  3,  1647,  in  the  convocation  house  of  Paul's 
Church. 

There  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  Sion  College,  Lon- 
don, the  original-  and  apparently  official  minutes  of  the  Pro- 


*  According  to  the  form  <rf  Chnich  Goverament,  adopted  bf  Parliament  agtt  of  Aiu 
IMl,  1648.  the  Natiooal  Assembly  was  also  10  have  five  teamed  and  godlf  persons 
inBeacb  Univenltjr* 
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vincial  Assembly  of  London  from  May  3,  1647,  until  August 
15,  1 66a  These  were  obtained  from  the  library  of  Lazarus 
Seaman  (one  of  the  Westminster  divines,  the  last  Moderator 
of  the  Assembly)  in  1676,  and  presented  by  Thos.  Granger, 
September  20,  1726,  to  the  library  of  Sion  College.  They 
contain  besides  the  minutes  the  four  papers  adopted  by  the 
body,  (i)  "Vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  Government," 
published  November  2,  1649.  (2)  ''Jus  Divinum  Minist. 
Evang, — or,  the  Divine  Right  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,"  No- 
vember 2,  1653.  (3)  "An  Exhortation  to  Catechizing,"  Au- 
gust 30,  1655.  (4)  An  unfinished  exhortation  or  circular  let- 
ter. The  title-page  is,  "  Records  of  the  Provincial  Assembly 
of  London  begun  by  ordinance  of  Parliament,  May  3,  in  the 
convocation  house  of  Paul's,  London,  1647."  There  is  also 
in  the  Williams  Library,  Grafton  Street,  London,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  minutes 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  London  from  the  third  session 
of  the  eighth  Assembly,  November  27,  1650,  until  the  thir- 
teenth session  of  the  sixteenth  Asscinhly,  April  24.  1655,  in 
much  briefer  and  more  careless  style  than  the  one  mentioned 
above. 

There  were  present  at  the  first  meeting,  May  3.  1647,  rep- 
resentatives from  eicfht  out  of  the  twelve  Classes— the  second, 
ninth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  sending  no  representatives.  The 
names  of  the  sixteen  ministers  and  thirtv-two  elders  are  con- 
tained  in  the  minutes.  They  were  as  follows  from  the  minis- 
ters :  Or.  Wm.  Gouge,  Laz.  Seaman,  John  Ley,  Nich. 
Proffett,  Edm.  Calamy,  Wm.  Spurstow,  Jer.  Whitaker,  AnL 
Tuckney,  thus  eight,  who  were  also  prominent  members  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  eight  other  ministers  of  Lon- 
don, John  Cardell,  Ralph  Robinson,  John  Wall,  Thos.  Man- 
ton,  Arthur  Jackson,  James  Cranford,  Samuel  Clark,  and 
John  Rawlinson.  We  notice  also  that  among  the  elders  was 
Dr.  John  Bastwick,  author  of  "  Independency  not  God's  Ordi- 
nance," 1645,  and  "The  utter  routing  of  the  whole  army  of 
all  the  Independents  and  Sectaries,"  1646.* 


*  Masson,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  Vol.  III.,  p.  544,  is  in  error  in  stating  that  it  con- 
sisted of  one  Imidred  and  e%ht  repieaentathwi,  in  the  propoitioa  of  tiiree  ministen 

and  six  lay  elders  from  each.  This  is  a  calculation  of  nine  by  twelve,  or  the  total  num- 
tier  allotted  in  a  later  ordinance.   In  this  error  be  follows  Neal  in  his  "  History  oi  (hf 
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These  London  Presbyterian  ministers  had  been  drawing 
closer  together  during  the  whole  time  of  the  civil  commotions 
and  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  Sion  College  and  had  al- 
ready acted  together  in  an  informal  way  in  the  procUiction  of 

several  important  documents.  Thus,  on  the  first  of  Jan uar}% 
1645  (6),  they  adopted  "A  letter  of  the  ministers  0/  the  city 
of  London,'^  against  Toierat/on,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  in  which  they  contend  that  Indepen- 
dency is  a  schism,  because,  say  they,  (i)  Independents  do  depart 
from  our  churches,  being  true  churches,  and  so  acknowlcdu^ed 
by  themselves  ;  (2)  They  draw  and  seduce  our  members  Irom 
our  congregations ;  (3)  They  erect  separate  congregations 
under  a  separate  and  undiscovered  government;  (4)  They 
refuse  communion  with  our  churches  in  tlic  sacrament  ;  etc. 
But  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  "  fus  diviiiKni  Rco^i- 
minis  lu  c/csias/ici;  or,  ike  divine  right  of  Church  Govern- 
ment asserted  and  evidenced  t>y  the  holy  Scriptures  ....  by 
sundry  ministers  of  Christ  luitJiin  the  City  of  London,''  pub- 
lished in  1646,  and  then  revised  in  a  second  edition  in  1647. 
This  was  in  answer  to  the  nine  questions  respecting  the  "fus 
divinuni "  which  the  Parliament  required  the  Westminster 
Assembly  to  answer  on  April  30,  1646. 

Also  on  December  14,  1647,  or  during  the  sessions  of  the 
second  Provincial  Assembly,  there  was  signed  by  "  the  min- 
isters of  Christ  within  the  IVovince  of  London,"  "A  Testi- 
mony to  the  Truth  of  jfesus  Christ  a)id  to  our  solemn  league 
and  Covenant ;  as  also  against  the  Errours,  Heresies,  and 
Blasphemies  of  these  times,  and  the  Toleration  of  them** 
The  names  of  the  signers  are  appended  to  the  published 
document,  including  of  the  members  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, IVm.  Couge,  Thos.  Gataker,  Geo.  Walker,  Dan. 
Cawdrey,  Nicholas  Proffett,  Ant.  Tuekney,  Edm.  Calamy, 
Sim.  Ashe,  Thos.  Case,  Laz.  Seaman,  Stanley  Gower,  Hen. 
Wilkinson,  and  Ant.  Burgesse,  all  pastors  in  London  (thir- 

PBritana,**  Vol.  II.,  p.  433,  who  makes  Hbh  mistake  in  spite  of  Ida  recognidon  of  the 

fMt  thkt  only  ci^'ht  C!a<^scs  were  yet  formed  at  the  second  meeting,  in  quoting)  p.  434i 
*  Peiilion  adopted  to  Parliament,  asking  (i)  "That  the  number  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Pttivlttcial  Assembly  may  be  enlarged,  because  they  found  it  difficult  sometimes  to 

make  up  tlir  luniibcT  c(  thirty-six."  (2)  "That  the  houses  would  quicken  the  settle- 
ment of  those  classes  [in  London]  that  were  not  yet  formed,  which  they  say  were 
fow.** 
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teen),  and  besides  thirty-nine  other  pastors,  including'  John 
Dcwnanie,  Arthur  Jackson,  John  Wall,  Henry  Robrough, 
Sam.  Clark,  Jas.  Cranford,  Fran.  Roberts,  Wm.  Jcnkyn, 
John  Wallis,  Chris.  Love,  Wm.  Wickins,  John  Sheffield, 
Thos.  Gouq^e,  Ralph  Robinson,  and  Thos.  .Watson  ;  thus 
ten  (whose  names  are  in  italics)  out  of  the  sixteen  mentioned 
as  members  of  the  first  Provincial  Assembly,*  Thus  these 
documents  must  be  rcq^arded  as  semi-official. 

The  former  document  maintains  that  "  there  is  a  Church 
Government  of  divine  ri<rht  under  the  New  Testament,"  that 
the  ru/c  of  that  Government  is  Holy  Scripture,  the  fountain 
of  it  Jesus  Christ  as  mediator  ;  that  it  is  a  spiritual  power 
or  authority  derived  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  exercised  by  church 
officers,  endowed  by  f  lim  ;  that  the  several  acts  of  this  jxnver 
are  public  prayer  and  thanksgivinfr,  sinirini^  of  Psalms,  |>ublic 
ministry  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  congregation,  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  singing,  the  catechetical  propounding  or 
expounding  of  the  Word,  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, the  ordination  of  Presbyters  with  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  the  Presbytery,  the  authoritative  discerning  and  judg- 
ing of  doctrine  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  admonition 
and  public  rebuke  of  sinners;  rejecting,  purging  out  or  putting 
away  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  wicked  and  incor- 
rigible persons,  seasonable  remitting,  receiving,  comforting,  and 
autlioritative  confirming  again  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  those  that  are  penitent,  taking  special  care  for  relief  of 
the  necessities  and  distresses  of  the  poor  and  afllicted  members 
of  the  Church.  The  end  of  this  government  is  tiie  edifying 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  receptacle  of  this  power  of 
church  government  is  not  the  civil  magistrate  as  the  Erastians 

*  MaMon,  in  his  Life  of  Milton.  Vol  III.,  p.  676,  b  in  error  in  Mating  tint  foit]r<4me 

signed  the  whole  document,  while  seventeen*  being  members  of  the  Assembly,  ab- 
stained from  signing  to  those  matters  relating  to  the  "  Confession  of  Faith  and  Direc- 
tory for  Chnrdi  Government"  The  numbers  are  as  we  have  given  them — thirty-nine 
and  thirteen— fifty-two  in  all,  instead  of  fifty-eight  as  Masson  states,  according  to  three 
cofMes  which  we  have  consulted,  London,  1648,  printed  by  A.  M.  for  Tho.  UnderhiU 
at  the  BiUe  in  Wood-street.  In  this  error  be  also  follows  Neale,  Vol  1 1 ,  p.  435-  This 
number,  fifty-two,  is  confirmed  by  John  Simpson  in  his  "sccvid  !  Epistk-  to  the  two 
and  fifty  parish  ministers  within  the  new  Province  of  London,  who  have  subscribed  un« 
to,  that  Pamphlet,  which  is  wickedly  and  unjustly  called  by  them,  *  A  TesHmonie  to  the 
truth  of  yrsus  Christ,  and  to  our  solemn  League  and  Coixnant.'  This  epistle  introduces 
his  book  entitled  "The  Perfection  of  Justification  maintained  against  thePharisCt" 
etc.,  etc.   Ix>ndon,  1648. 
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contend,  nor  the  ccrtus  fidclium  or  body  of  the  people,  as  prcs- 
byterated,  or  unpresbyterated  as  the  Separatists  and  Indepen- 
dents pretend,  but  Christ's  own  officers  wliich  He  hath  created 
jure  divino  in  His  Church.  These  officers  are  (i)  pastors  and 
teachers;  (2)  mling  elders;  (3)  deacons.  The  power  of  the 
keys  or  proper  ecclesiastical  power  is  distributed  amony;  these 
church  officers  so  that  the  deacons  have  the  care  of  the  poor, 
the  ruling  elders  and  pastors  combined  the  |)ower  of  jurisdic- 
tion, the  pastors  and  teachers  the  preaching  of  the  W  ord  and 
administration  of  sacraments.  The  Presbytery  is  the  body  of 
ruling  ciders  and  j)astors  having  this  power  of  jurisdiction 
which  may  be  the  lesser  Assemblies,  consisting  of  the  minis- 
•  tcrs  and  ruling  elders  in  each  single  congregation,  called  the 
Parochial  Presbytery,  or  congregational  eldershij),  and  the 
greater  Assemblies  consisting  of  church  governors  scut  from 
several  churches  and  united  into  one  body  for  government  of 
all  those  churches  within  their  own  bounds.  These  greater 
Assemblies  are  either  Presbyterial  or  Synodal, — Presbyterial 
consisting  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  several  adjacent  or 
neighboring  single  congregations  or  parish  churches,  called  the 
Presbytery  or  Classical  Presbytery ;  Synodal  consisting  of 
ministers  and  elders  seot  from  Presbyterial  Assemblies  to  con- 
sult and  conclude  about  matters  of  common  and  great  con- 
cernment to  the  Church  within  their  limits,  and  these  are 
either  Pravincialt  embracing  ministers  and  elders  from  several 
Presbyteries  within  one  Province;  Naiiimal,  ministers  and 
elders  from  several  Provinces  within  one  nation,  and  QSeu- 
menical^  ministers  and  elders  from  the  several  nations  within 
the  whole  Christian  world.  These  are  all  of  divine  right,  and 
there  is  a  divine  right  of  appeals  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
bodiesp  and  of  the  subordination  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  in 
the  authoritative  judging  and  determining  of  causes  eccle- 
siastical. 

It  is  sufficient  in  the  review  of  this  important  Presbyterian 
document,  semi-official  both  of  the  Westminster  A^mbly 
and  the  ministers  of  London,  to  observe  the  stress  laid  (i) 
on  the  divine  right  of  Church  Government  not  only  in  general 
and  fundamental  principles,  but  also  in  details  in  the  thorough 
working  out  of  the  scheme;  (2}  the  making  the  seat  of 
authority  in  the  Presbyteries,  congregational  and  general, 
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and  not  in  the  body  of  the  people ;  (3)  the  making  of  all 
courts  above  the  Church  session  representative,  each  lower 
court  scndinrr  representatives  to  the  court  higher  than  itself, 

culminating  in  the  Gi cumenica I  Synod,  io  whxch.  is  ascribed 
supreme  j)o\ver  and  final  arbitration  of  all  questions ;  and  so 
their  scheme  difieis  from  our  construction  of  Presbyteries  as 
well  as  Synods  and  General  Assemblies,  and  has  in  view  what 
we  are  only  beginninij  iaintly  to  realize  in  the  Alliance  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  an  CEcumcnical  Assembly  of  all  Churches 
th  rc)u<^hout  the  world,  thus  realizing  and  enforcini]^  the  unity 
and  catholicity  of  Presbytcrianism  ;  (4)  the  great  stress  laid 
upon  the  divine  rij^ht  of  the  use  of  the  power  of  the  keys. 

The  second  semi-oflicial  document,  to  which  attention  has 
been  called,  approves  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  faith, 
and  testifies  fur  the  solemn  leaijue  and  Covenant  and  acjainst 
errors,  heresies,  and  blasphemies,  and  the  toleration  of  tliem. 
These  errors  arc  classified  as  errors  against  the  divine  authoritv 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  against  the  nature  and  essence  of 
God;  against  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  Unity  of  Essence; 
against  the  Deitv  of  the  Son  of  God;  ao^ainst  the  Deity  and 
divine  worship  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  against  God's  eternal  decree 
of  Election  and  Reprobation  ;  about  original  sin  ;  against  Jesus 
Christ  our  Mediator;  touching  universal  and  general  redemp- 
tion ;  about  natural  man's  free  will,  and  power  to  good  super- 
natural ;  against  the  true  nature  and  ground  of  faith  and  justi- 
fication;  touching  the  state  of  those  which  are  in  Christ,  in 
reference  to  the  moral  law,  to  sin  and  to  the  perfection  of  their 
holiness  and  good  works  in  this  life  ;  against  the  ordinances  of 
Christ  in  general;  against  the  Lord's  day  Sal)l)ath  ;  against  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism;  against  lawful  oaths;  touching  Mar- 
riage and  Divorce;  against  the  future  state  of  men's  souls  after 
this  life,  denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  actual 
being  of  heaven  or  hell  till  the  day  of  judgment,  and  of  the 
torments  of  devils  till  then,  etc.;  of  toleration,  patronizing  and 
promoting  all  other  errors,  heresies,  and  blasphemies  whatso- 
ever, under  the  grossly  abused  notion  of  Liberty  0/  Conscience, 

We  note  a  few  from  the  long  catalogue. 

**God  is  the  andior  not  of  thoae  actloss  alone,  in  and  with  whidi  Bin  is,  bat  of  the 
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ftiy  pravity.  ataxy,  anomie,  irrcGfularity,  and  sinfulness  itself  which  is  in  them.  Yeft 
God  bath  more  hand  in  men's  sinfulness,  than  they  themselves."  *   Page  6. 

"  Tbat  if  the  love  of  God  be  limited  to  »  few,  it  is  farre  from  being  infinite.  He  that 
doetil  gor>d.  or  shcwcth  mercy  to  one  in  misery,  and  passeth  by  another  in  the  like  con- 
dition, in  every  respect ;  the  defect  must  be  in  his  heart,  or  in  his  ability ;  now  we  Icnow 
that  it  is  not  for  want  of  aUHtf,  if  God  shew  not  meicy  to  all ;  and  to  ascribe  it  to  his 
heart,  his  dispodtioo,  will  or  pleasure,  is  to  Uaspheme  his  excellent  name  and  natufe,''f 
pages. 

"That  Christ  was  given  to  uodeigo  a  shameful  death,  voluntarily  upon  the  cross,  to 
satisfie  for  the  sin  of  Adam  and  for  all  the  sins  of  all  maaldnde,")  page  9. 

"That  as  the  death  of  Christ  was  extended  to  all,  so  likewise  the  benefits  thereof, 
were  both  by  the  Father  and  Son  intended  for  all,"  (*)  page  9. 

"  That  the  moral  law  b  of  no  use  at  all  to  a  believer ;  no  rule  for  him  to  walk  by,  nor 
to  examine  his  life  by.    And  that  Christians  arc  free  from  the  mandatory  power  of  it." 

'"  The  law  cuts  off  a  man's  legs  and  then  bids  him  walk."g — '*  The  law  and  Christ  are 
two  contrary  things,  wherectf  tiie  one  cannot  abide  the  other."|— "  He  that  believeth 
that  Christ  hath  taken  away  his  sin,  is  as  ^  1  i  without  sin  as  Christ  himself. "Y — "A 
child  of  God  need  not,  nay,  ought  not  to  ask  pardon  for  sin,  and  that  it  is  no  Icsse  than 
blasphemy  in  him  so  to  do."*^  "  The  Lord  haih  not  one  sin  to  charge  upon  any  elect 
person  from  the  first  moment  of  conception,  till  the  last  minute  of  his  life,  there  is  not 
so  nrach  as  original  sin  to  be  laid  on  him."ff — "  If  a  man  by  the  spirit  know  himself  to 
be  in  the  sute  of  ^race  though  he  be  drunk,  or  commit  murder,  God  sees  no  sin  in 
him,"(^)  pages  15  and  16. 

These  few  extracts  will  show  that  not  only  were  the  errors 
and  various  opinions  of  later  times  widely  prevalent,  but  also 
stated  in  bolder  language,  the  quotations  being  in  the  very 
words  of  their  authors.  This  Testimony  produced  a  great  stir 
in  England,  and  was  at  once  followed  by  similar  ones  from  all 
parts  of  the  land.   We  have  seen  no  less  than  ten  of  them  in 


*  This  view  was  maintained  by  John  Archer  in  his  book,  "  Comfort  fur  Believers 
ahaat  their  Sins  and  TrouUea,**  whidi  was  bnmed  by  die  common  hangman  by  order 
of  Failiament  at  the  request  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

f  These  views  were  maintained  by  the  author  of  "  Fullnesse  of  God's  Love  Mani> 

fested."  1643. 

t  This  is  referred  to  "  Hammond's  Practical  Catechism."  1646. 

§  These  views  are  ascribed  to  John  Simpson,  who  wrote  a  book  to  justify  himself, 
entitled  "The  Perfection  of  Justification  maintained  against  the  Pharixc  ;  The  Purity 
of  Sanctific.ition  against  the  Stainers  of  it  ;  The  Unqucstionablcncss  of  a  Future  Glorifi- 
cation agamst  the  Sadduce,  in  several  sermons.  Together  with  an  Apologetical  Answer 
to  die  Ministers  of  the  new  Province  of  London  in  vindication  of  the  author  against 
their  aqieraions.   London,  1648." 

I  TUs  is  referred  to  John  Eaton's  book,  entitled  **  Honiecomb  of  Free  JnstifieUlon." 

1642. 

This  is  referred  to  John  .-\rcher  in  his  book,  "Comfort  for  Uclicvcrs." 

**  This  was  maintained  by  a  Mr.  Randall,  who  is  referred  to  by  Gaukcr  in  his  book, 
"God's  Eye  on  IsraeL" 

ff  This  was  oMiotained  by  ToMas  Crisp  in  his  sermon  **  Onr  Sins  ace  already  laid  on 
Ghrist" 
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addition  to  that  of  the  London  ministers,  signed  by  as  many  as 
700  ministers. 

Dr.  VVm.  Gou^c  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  first  Provin- 
cial Assembly,  May  3,  1647.  It  met  at  Paul's  convocation 
house,  by  act  of  Parliament,  but  they  made  application  to  Par- 
liament, at  their  Second  session,  for  liberty  to  remove,  and 
it  being  granted,  they  removed  at  once  to  Sion  College  (Neal, 
II.,  433).  In  an  ordinance  of  29th  August,  1648,  they  were  di- 
rected as  previously  so  hereafter  to  meet  at  Sion  College. 
The  first  Assembly  drew  up  rules  of  order  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  the  business  of  the  province,  J.  VVhitaker, 
chairman  (Neal,  1 1.,  p.  433).  During  the  sessions  of  this  Assem- 
bly the  London  ministers  drew  up  and  subscribed  a  vindicatior 
of  themselves  with  regard  to  the  strife  between  the  army  anc 
the  city,  which  was  signed  by  about  twenty  of  them  and  pre- 
sented to  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  August  2,  1647  (Neal 
II.,  p.  447). 

The  second  Assembly  met  at  Sion  College  Nov.  8,  1647 
seven  Classes  being  represented  (I.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  ant 
X.),  and  Dr.  Laz.  Seaman  was  chosen  Moderator.  On 
1  ith  they  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament  in  a  body,  pray  in; 
that  the  number  of  delegates  may  be  enlarged  ;  the  remainin; 
four  Classes  be  speedily  organized  ;  a  learned  ministry  be  pro- 
vided for ;  sins  of  uncleanness  he  provided  against,  and  scandal- 
ous persons  excluded  from  the  church  communion  (Neal,  II., 
p.  434).   There  being  but  seven  Classes  represented  in  this  As- 
sembly out  of  the  twelve,  and  there  being  but  fourteen  minis- 
ters and  twenty-eight  elders,  if  all  were  present,  it  must  have 
been  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  up  the  legal  quorum  of 
twelve  ministers  and  twenty-four  elders  necessary  to  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

The  third  Assembly  met  May  3,  1648,  at  Sion  College,  Dr. 
VVhitaker,  Moderator.  At  session  fourteen  of.  this  Assembly, 
Oct.  26,  1648,  the  Moderator  brought  in  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  which  concerned  the  in- 
crease of  delegates  from  the  several  classical  Presbyteries  of 
the  Provincial  Assembly.  I  lence,  at  the  fourth  Assembly,  which 
met  Nov.  3,  1648,  Dr.  Calamy,  Moderator,  and  at  all  subse- 
quent Assemblies,  there  were  three  ministers  and  six  eiders  from 
each  Ciassis. 
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During  the  sessions  of  this  Assembly  London  was  greatly 
ag:itated  by  political  events.  On  the  30th  of  November  Charles 
I.  was  seized  by  the  Cromwellians,  on  the  6th  of  December  the 
Presbyterian  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  expelled 
to  the  number  of  140,  and  the  remnant,  constituting  the  "  Rump 
Parliament,"  resolved  to  try  the  king, and  on  January  ist  nom- 
inated a  Court  of  150  Commissioners.  The  House  of  Lords 
was  abolished.  On  the  20th  of  January  Charles  I.  appeared  be- 
fore the  Court  to  deny  its  competence,  and  refused  to  plead, 
and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1648  (9),  he  was  executed.  Against 
all  these  illegal  proceedings  the  London  ministers  unofficially 
protested.  On  January  i8th  they  subscribed  with  their  names 
serious  and faUk/ul  represeniatt'on  of  the  Judgments  of  the 
mmislers  of  the  gospel  within  the  Province  of  London,  ton^ 
tained  in  a  letter  from  them  to  the  Generall  and  his  Coiincell 
of  War  re,  delivered  to  his  Excellency  by  some  of  the  subscri" 
bers,  January  18, 1648,  published,  London,  Januaty  2a"  (See 
also  for  the  names  [47]  Neal,  II.,  p.  535).* 

Again,  ''An  apologetical  declaration  of  the  conscientious 
Presbyterians  of  the  Province  of  London  and  of  many  thou- 
sands  of  other  faithful  and  Covenant-keeping  citizens  and  in- 
habitants x^'ithin  the  said  city  and  suburbs  thereof,  luherein 
their  firnnicssc  and  faithfulness;  to  their  first  principles  and  to 
their  solemn  league  and  Covenant  is  conscientiously  declared; 
and  (he  Covoiant-breaking  and  apostacy  of  otiicrs  is  dis- 
claimed and  abhorred  before  God  and  the  wJiolc  uorldy  Jan. 
24,  1648  (9).  This  was  also  signed  largely,  but  the  names  arc 
not  in  the  published  paper.f 

Also,  ''A  vindication  of  the  ?ninisiers  of  the  Gosfel  in  and 
about  London,  from  the  unjust  aspersions  cast  upon  their  for- 
mer actings  for  tlic  Parliament  as  if  they  had  promoted  the 
bringing  of  the  king  to  capitall  punishment,  with  a  short  ex- 
hortation to  (he  people  to  keep  close  to  tlieir  covenant  engage- 
menti'   Jan.  27, 1648  (9)4, 

*  Baxter  fa  bis   Penitent  ConreMion,"  London,  1691,  sajs  that  these  men  who  were 

not  restored  until  Monk  and  his  Prcsbj-terlan  army  restored  them  "  abhor'd  the  Coni- 
moowcallh  engagetneot ;  AnU  so  did  ail  the  ministers  of  my  Acquaintance  mvc  In- 
dependents."  p.  60. 
f  Neal  docs  not  mention  it. 

X  Neal  mentions  it  and  gives  nineteen  names  not  signed  to  the  previous  document- 
making  fifty -seven  in  all ;  some  who  signed  the  previous  one  did  not  sign  this. 
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The  5th  Assembly  met  May  3,  1649,  Dr.  Walker,  Moderator. 
On  Nov.  2d,  at  the  close  of  this  Assembly,  the  whole  "  Vindi- 
cation of  the  I'resbyterian  Government  and  Ministry"  was 
read,  and  finally  passed  ncminc  contradicc)iti\-A\\^  it  was  ordered 
that  special  thanks  be  returned  to  Mr.  Calamy.  for  his  extraor- 
dinary care  and  pains  about  the  Vindication  and  l^.xhortation,  as 
also  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  good  service  in  tliis  province.  The 
\Mndication  is  given  in  full  in  the  minutes  and  subscribed  in  the 
name  and  by  the  approval  of  the  Assembly,  by  the  Moderator, 
Geo.  Walker,  the  Asscsors  Arthur  Jackson  and  E(im.  Calamy, 
and  the  scribes  Roger  Drake  and  FJidad  Bhickwcll,  It  was 
published,  London,  1649,  under  the  title:  ''A  I'iiidicafion  of 
the  Presbyter  (all  Government  and  M  inistry,  together  with  an 
exhortation  to  all  the  ministers,  elders,  and  people  icitliin  the 
bounds  of  the  Province  of  London,  whether  joining  icith  us,  or 
separating  from  7is."  The  following  points  are  tlierein  dis- 
cussed :  (i)  'J'hat  there  is  a  Church  Government  by  divine 
right ;  (2)  That  the  magistrate  is  not  the  fountain  of  Church 
Grovernment ;  (3)  That  the  Prcsbyterial  Government  is  by  di- 
vine right ;  (4)  The  inconveniences  of  the  Congregational  u\ay  ; 
(5)  That  the  ruling  elder  is  by  divine  right ;  (6)  That  it  is  the 
will  of  Jesus  Christ  that  all  sorts  of  ])crsons  should  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  faith  to  the  minister  and  elders,  before  admission 
to  the  Lord's  supj^er,  together  with  answers  to  the  usual  ob- 
jections made  against  it ;  (7)  Directions  to  the  elders  for  the 
right  managing  of  tht^ir  office;  (8)  Directions  to  such  as  are 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper,  for  the  right  sanctifying  of  God  s 
name  in  that  ordinance,  and  for  their  carriage  one  toward  an- 
other;  (9)  Rules  to  preserv'e  people  from  the  errors  of  these 
times;  (10)  That  separation  from  our  churches  is  justly  charged 
with  schism  ;  (11)  That  ministers  formerly  ordained  by  bishops, 
need  no  new  ordination  ;  (12)  The  necessity  and  usefulness  of 
catechising.  This  document  was  all  the  more  important  now 
that  the  king  had  been  beheaded,  and  Cromwell  and  the  Sec- 
taries were  in  power  and  Toleration  established. 

From  this  interesting  and  valuable  document,  one  extract 
will  give  the  views  of  the  Westminster  divines  as  to  two  con- 
troversies of  our  times :  the  validity  of  Romish  baptism  and 
Roml^  ordination,  the  one  agitated  in  this  country,  the  other 
in  Canada : 
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"  We  disUngaish  between  a  defective  ministrie  and  a  idee  ministrie,  as  we  do  between 

a  man  that  is  lame  or  blind,  and  a  man  that  is  but  the  picture  of  a  man.  We  do  not 
deny  but  that  the  way  of  ministers  entering  into  the  ministrie  by  the  bishops,  had 
many  defects  in  it,  for  which  they  ought  to  be  humbled :  but  we  add,  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  accidental  corruptions,  yet  it  is  not  substantially  and  essentially  cor- 
nipted.  As  it  is  with  baptism  in  the  Popish  Church  ;  all  orthodox  divines  account  it  valid, 
though  mingled  with  much  dreae,  because  the  party  baptized,  is  baf  lined  in  the  name  of 
tfu  Fathn\  !hr  S.  tt,  and  Holy  Ghost.  And,  therefore,  when  a  Papiat  turns  Protestant, 
he  is  not  baptized  again,  because  the  substance  "f  baptism  is  prcscr>'cd  in  Popery 
under  many  defects.  The  like  and  much  more  may  be  said  for  the  ordination  of  our 
ministers  by  bishops.  It  is  lawful  and  valid  for  the  aulwtaace  of  it,  though  mingled 
with  many  drcnmstantial  defects."  p.  143.* 

The  6th  Assembly  met  Nov.  3,  1649,  Mr.  Jackson*  Mod.; 
the  7th  Assembly,  on  May  3.  1650,  James  Nalton,  Mod.; 
the  8th  Assembly,  on  Nov.  4,  1650,  Mr.  Cranford,  Mod.  Dur- 
ing the  Sessions  of  this  Assembly,  many  of  the  London  minis- 
ters had  been  apprehended  for  conspiracy  in  endeavoring  to 
raise  funds  for  Charles  II.,  (crowned  King  in  Scotland,  Jan.  i, 
1 65 1,  and  now  supported  by  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  army,  the 
king  having  taken  the  solemn  league  and  Covenant),  including 
Dr.  Drake  and  Messrs.  Case,  Watson,  Heyrick,  Jenkyn,  Arthur 
Jackson,  Robinson,  Cawton,  Nalton,  Blackmore,  and  Chris. 
Love.  Eight  of  them  were  sent  to  the  Tower  and  two  fled  to 
Holland.  [Baxter's  Narrative,  I.,  p.  67.  Brook,  Lives  of  Puritans, 
III.,  p.  122].  Chris.  Love  was  brought  before  a  high  court  of 
justice,  June  20th,  where  he  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charges  made 
against  him.  The  trial  lasted  six  days  and  he  was  condemned 
to  death.  Several  parishes  and  upwards  of  fifty  ministers  pe- 
titioned for  bis  life,  but  in  vain,  and  on  Aug.  2  2d  he  was  exe- 
cuted. No  less  than  seven  of  these  men  had  been  or  were 
subsequently  Moderators  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and 
three  of  them  were  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
The  whole  Presbyterian  party  were  outraged  by  this  execution 
of  one  of  their  ablest  ministersL 


*  The  same  position  is  taken  by  Laz.  Seaman,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Ju<li,'ment 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  and  Protestant  Divines,  concerning  ordination  and  laying 
on  of  hands,  London,  1647.  On  p.  51,  he  aays :  *'  The  oidinadon  of  Romiah  priests 
as  priests  is  a  mere  nullity,  because  the  priesthood  itself  is  so  ;  but  their  ordination 
a4  onus  PresbyUrii,  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments^  is  of  another  nature,  and 
therefore  they  must  not  be  confounded  together ;  the  rather,  because  in  their  manner 
of  ordaining  they  are  really  distinguished."  "The  most  judicious  and  best  approved 
amongst  iis  do  hold,  that  as  baptism,  so  ordination,  even  in  Romt^  is  so  far  forth  valid, 
that  upon  separation  from  them  and  joyning  with  us,  there  needs  neither  new  baptlsroe 
nor  a  new  ordination,"  We  will  see  the  same  view  more  fully  stated  in  the  yus  divinum 
ministeri  e-  angelici  further  on.  See  also  Rutherford's  "  Peacablc  and  Temperate  Plea 
for  Paul's  Presbytcrie,"  London,  1642.  p.  129. 
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The  9th  Assembly  met  May  3,  1651,  Laz.  Seaman,  Mod.; 
the  10th  Assembly,  on  Nov.  3,  1651,  Dr.  Wm.  Gouge,  Mod. ; 
the  iith  Assembly,  on  May  3,  1652,  Sim.  Ashe,  Mod.;  the 
1 2th  Assembly,  on  Nov.  3,  1652,  Mr.  Case,  Mod.;  the  13th 
Assembly,  on  May  3,  1653,  Dr.  Drake,  Mod.  The  Assemblies 
during  the  whole  time  from  the  8th  Assembly  to  the  13th 
Assembly,  Session  nineteen,  Nov.  2d,  the  closing  meeting, 
discussed,  the  "  yus  divinum  minisUrii  evangelicit  or  the  di" 
vine  right  of  the  Gospel  minisiryt  which  was  finally  at  that 
date  completed,  the  whole  book  passed  and  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished, signed  by  the  Moderator,  Assessors,  and  Scribes,  and 
thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Calamy  and  Mr.  Cranford  "  for  their 
great  pains  on  the  book."  It  was  not  published  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  under  the  above  title. 

They  could  do  nothing  with  Cromwell  and  make  no  prog- 
ress in  Presbyterian  organization  of  the  Provinces,  but  they 
were  all  the  more  determined  to  assert  and  explain  Presby- 
terian principles.  This  important  document,  signed  by  Roger 
Drake,  Moderator,  Samuel  Balmford  and  Allen  Geer,  Assessors, 
and  Matthew  Pool  and  John  Seabrook,  Scribes,  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  containing  a  justification  of  the  gospel  min- 
istry in  general,  the  necessity  of  ordination  thereunto  by  im- 
position of  hands,  and  the  unlawfulnesse  of  private  men's  as- 
suming to  themselves  either  the  office  or  work  of  the  ministry 
without  a  lawful  call  and  ordination ;  the  second  part  contain- 
ing a  justification  of  the  present  ministers  of  England,  both 
such  as  were  ordained  during  the  prcvalency  of  Episcopacy 
Uom  the  foul  aspersions  of  Anti-christianism,  and  those  who 
have  been  ordained  since  its  abolition,  from  the  unjust  imputa- 
tion of  novelty ;  proving  that  a  Bishop  and  i^resbyter  are  all 
one  in  Scripture,  and  that  ordination  by  Presb3rteis  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  Scripture  pattern. 

We  note  in  the  o])istlc  to  the  reader  the  following  division 
of  parties  in  England  at  the  time : 

"(i).  Such  as  are  against  the  very  office  of  the  ministry,  and  that  affirm,  that  there 
ii  no  sucb  oflce  instituted  by  Christ  to  be  perpetual  in  bis  Cburch.  We  look  upon 
this  assertion  as  destructive  unto  Christiftn  Religion  and  to  the  <:ouls  of  Christians. 
(3).  Such  as  say,  that  it  is  lawful  for  any  men  that  suppose  themselves  gifted  (though 
neither  ordained,  nor  approved  by  able  men)  to  assume  unto  themselves  a  power  to 
preach  die  Word  and  administer  the  Sacraments.  Tbis  opinion  we  judge  to  be  the 
hli^way  to  all  difonier  and  conftision,  an  inlet  to  enouri  and  lieTCsies,  and  a  door 
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opened  for  priests  and  Jesaites  to  bnwdi  thefr  Popish  and  Anti'diristiaii  doctrine.  ($). 
Such  as  hold,  that  the  ministry  of  England  is  Anti-diristian,  tbat  our  churches  are  no 
true  churches,  but  synagogues  of  Satan,  and  that  there  is  no  communion  to  be  held 
with  us.  This  opinion  we  conceive  to  be  not  only  false  and  uncharitable,  but  contra- 
dktoiy  to  Peace  and  Unity.  (4).  Such  as  say,  that  Episcopacy  is  an  higher  order  of 
ministry  above  Presbytcn,'  bydi.ine  riRlit,  that  Christ  hath  pivcn  th''  sole  power  of 
ordination  and  jurisdiction  unto  Bishops  ;  and  that  ordination  of  ministers  is  su  appro- 
priated to  diem  by  the  Gospel,  that  all  ordiaatloas  bjr  sini^e  Presbyters  are  null  and 
void,  and  that  sacraments  by  them  administered  are  no  sacraments.  These  assertions 
we  look  upon  not  only  as  groundlcssc  and  unscriptural,  but  as  cruel,  and  utterly  over- 
throwingr  the  Protestant  Reformed  Churches  and  ministers.  Now,  tboagh  we  hope 
we  can  truly  say,  that  we  have  with  all  meekness  and  Christian  moderation  managed 
the  debate  with  these  four  sorts  of  Adversaries,  and  shall  be  ready  to  exercise  all 
oflkes  of  Christian  love  and  affection  towards  them,  and  by  requiting  good  forevfl, 
labour  to  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  their  heads  ;  yet  notwithstanding  such  is  the  great  dis> 
tance  between  them  and  us  in  judgment  and  practice,  anel  su'  h  is  the  liitterncsse  of  their 
spirits  in  their  opposition  against  us,  that  we  have  little  hope  lor  the  present  (till  the 
Lofd  be  pleased  to  woric  a  happy  diange  of  judgment  in  them)  of  any  real  and  hearty 
accord  and  agreement  with  them.  (5).  .•\  fifth  sort  arc  our  rcvcrLiid  lircthrcn  of  .Ww 
and  OU  Englandol  the  Congregational  way,  who  hold  our  churches  to  be  true  churches, 
aod  oar  mioiaters  true  ministers,  though  they  differ  from  us  in  some  lesser  things.  We 
have  been  necessitated  to  fall  upon  some  things,  wherein  they  and  \vc  lisa-rcr,  and 
have  represented  the  reasons  of  our  dissent.  But  yet  we  here  profess,  that  this  dis> 
agreement  shall  not  hinder  us  from  any  Christian  accord  with  them  in  affection.  That 
we  can  willin::ly  write  upon  our  study  doors  that  motto  which  Mr.  Jer.  Burroughes 
(who  a  little  before  his  death  did  ambitiously  endeavour  after  Union  amongst  brethren, 
ss  some  of  us  can  testifie)  persuades  all  scholars  unto,  opmionum  vurietas,  et  opinian- 
Hum  uniUu  turn  sunt  iutvirraTu.  And  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  entertain  any  sincere 
motion  (as  we  have  also  formerly  declared  in  our  printed  vindication)  that  shall  further 
a  happy  accommodation  between  us.  (6).  The  last  sort  are  the  moderate,  godly  epis- 
copal men.  that  hold  ordination  by  Presbyters  to  be  lawful  and  valid ;  that  a  Bishop 
ani  .-»  Prcsl)ytcr  arc  one  and  the  same  order  of  ministry,  that  arc  orthodox  in  doctrinal 
truths  and  yet  hold,  that  the  government  of  the  Church  by  a  perpetual  Moderatour  is 
most  agreeable  to  Scripture  pattern.  Though  herein  we  differ  from  them,  yet  we  are 
farre  from  thinking  that  this  difference  should  hinder  a  happy  union  between  them  and 
us.  Nay,  we  crave  leave  to  profess  to  the  world,  that  it  will  never  (as  we  humbly  con- 
ceive) be  well  with  England  till  there  be  an  Union  endeavoured  and  effected  between 
aD  those  that  are  orthodox  in  doctrine  though  differing  among  themselves  in  some  dr 
aunstances  about  Church  govemmenL"  * 


*So  Richard  Baxter  in  his  *'  Church  Concord.**  London.  1691,  in  his  Prefxce :  "The 
ministers  of  the  churches  were  then  (as  is  usual)  of  divers  opinions  about  Church  Gov- 
ernment ;  (I)  Some  were  for  our  Diocesane  Episcopacy  as  staled  by  the  Keformatioo. 

(s)  Some  were  for  a  more  Reformed  Episcopacy,  described  by  Bucer  Usher,  etc. 

(j)  Some  were  for  Diocesans  in  a  higher  strain,  as  Subject  to  a  foreign  Jurisdiction 
.  .  .  .  the  pope  being /MMr///MW  Unitatis.  (4).  Some  were  for  National  and  Classical 
Government  by  Presbyters  only,  without  Bi&hops.  (5).  And  some  were  for  a  parity  of 
Ministers  and  Churches,  without  any  superiw  Bishops,  or  Synods,  or  Governeurs ;  but 
ID  have  every  Congregation  to  have  all  governing  power  in  their  proper  pastors.  (6), 
Aod  some  were  for  each  Congregation  to  be  governed  by  the  major  vote  of  the  people  ; 
the  Pastor  being  but  to  gather  and  declare  their  vote :  Among  all  these  the  3rd  sort, 
the  Foreigners,  were  utterly  tinr(  concileablc  ;  and  of  the  6tb  we  had  no  great  hopes. 
But  with  the  other  four  we  auenopted  such  a  measure  oi  agreement  as  we  might  be  use- 
ful in  a  loose,  unsettled  time  The  most  laborious  ministers  took  the  hint,  and 

seconded  us  in  many  counties:  first  and  chiefly  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 

and  then  in  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Essex  But  when  it  came 

10  closest  practice.  As  the  Foreigners  (Prelatists)  and  Popular  ttMtd  Brownists,  kepi 
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In  this  statement  we  see  the  roots  of  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion which  have  continued  until  the  present,  and  the  true  Pres- 
byterian spirit  of  dealing  with  thero,  which  would  be  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  Presb3rterian  Church  of  the  present  day. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  this  valuable  work :  Part  L 
The  justification  of  the  ministiy  in  general,  i.  That  the  office 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  sacraments  is  necessary  in  the 
Church  by  divine  institution.  2.  That  the  office  of  the  min- 
istry is  perpetually  necessary.  Under  this  head  there  is  an  in- 
teresting chapter  answering  the  objection  of  the  loss  of  the 
ministry  under  Antichrist,  in  which,  whilst  regarding  Anti- 
christ not  "as  an  individual  person, — but  the  state  and  succes- 
sion of  men  wliich  with  one  and  the  self-same  spirit  oppose 
Christ,"  and  finding  it  in  the  Papacy,  yet  shows  that  the  Lord 
"had  his  Church  in  Babylon  during  the  rise  and  growth 
and  reign  and  co!itinuance  of  Antichrist"  **  It  was  in  and 
among  them  (the  Romanists)  though  it  was  not  of  them." 

*'  So  he  raised  up  his  mlnistets,  who,  in  their  several!  successive  ages  in  several!  places 

testified  against  the  spiritual  whorcdomcs,  i<lo!;itruus  worships,  and  deceiving  frauds  of 
Antichrist."  .  .  .  .  "  The  Lamb  bad  a  remnant  with  him  who  were  calUd and  thpien  and 
foithful,  even  an  afflicted  poor  remnant  of  Pastors  as  well  as  of  people,  reserved  in  the 
midst  of  Babylon,  who  did  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  these  godly,  piona  priests 
were  both  Obedient  unto  and  bold  in  the  faith  of  Jesus."  p.  50. 

These  were  indeed  the  two  witnesses  of  Rev,  xi.,  who 

"  were  not  two  individual  persons  but  a  succession  of  holy  men  stirred  up  all  that 

time  to  tcstitie  llie  truth  of  Christ  against  Antichrist,  as  our  learned  men  prove." 

The  forty-two  months  are  interpreted  as  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years ;  the  time  when  they  began  being 
regarded  as  doubtful,  and  whether  or  not  they  have  ended 
being  also  doubtful.  An  interesting  catalogue  of  witnesses  is 
then  given. 

3.  That  none  ought  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  the 
ministry  without  a  call,  and  none  may  do  the  work  of  the 
ministry  without  ordination. 


off,  so  but  few  of  the  rigid  Presbyterians  or  Independents  joyned  with  us  ;  (  ind  indeed 
Worcestershire  ami  the  ;idjoining  Ctiuntics  had  but  few  of  either  sort).  But  the  main 
body  of  our  Association  were  men  that  thought  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterians,  and  In- 
dependents, had  each  of  then  some  good  in  which  they  excelled  the  other  two  parties, 
and  each  of  them  some  mistakes  ;  and  that  to  select  out  of  all  three  the  best  part,  and 
leave  the  worst,  was  the  most  desirable  (and  ancient)  Form  of  Government." 
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4.  Concerning  the  several  ways  and  means  of  calling  men 
to  the  ministry.  There  is  an  immediate  call  to  the  ministry 
from  God. 

**  They  that  are  iinmediately  called  to  the  ministry  arc  endued  by  Cod,  either  with 
the  gift  of  mirmdea,  or  with  loine  other  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  they  ere  en- 
abled to  give  proof  of  their  immediate  call."    p.  Ii6. 

"  Now,  as  we  are  not  to  expect  in  our  daiss  such  extraordinary  officers  as  Apostles, 
Evangelists,  and  Prophets,  no  more  are  we  to  expect  sndi  no  extraoidinary  way  of 
calling  as  they  had,  but  as  our  officers  are  ordinary,  so  the  calling  we  are  to  expect  is 
ordinary."  p.  120. 

The  ordinary  call  Is  mediate.  It  was  so  even  with  Luther, 
Zwinglius,  and  Calvin.  "  The  mediate  call  is  when  a  man  is 
called  to  the  ministry  by  men  lawfully  deputed  thereunto/' 
p.  125.  It  is  "by  election  and  ordination,"  p.  126.  A  strong 
argument  is  made,  for  the  necessity  of  ordination  in  order  to 
the  office  of  the  ministry — (i)  that  ordination  is  an  ordinance 
of  Christ ;  (2)  that  the  essence  of  the  ministerial  call  consisteth 
in  ordination ;  (3)  that  ordination  ought  to  be  with  prayer, 
fasting,  and  imposition  of  hands;  (4)  that  ordination  ought 
to  be  by  the  Presbytery. 

In  Part  II.  it  is  argued,  first,  that  the  call  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry  during  the  prevalency  of  Episcopacy  was  lawful 
and  valid. 

"There  are  some  amongst  ns  that  refuse  to  bear  our  ministers  because  they  were  or- 
dained (as  they  say)  by  Antichristian  bishops,  and  think  they  are  bound  in  conscience 
to  renounce  our  ministry  till  we  have  renounced  our  ordination.  And  as  the  Anti- 
pxdobaptists  would  re-baptize  all  that  are  baptized  among^st  us :  so  the  Brown  ist  wouM 
rc-ordain  all  tluiC  arc  ordained  amongst  us.  For  our  parts  we  are  confident  that  there 
is  neither  warrant  otu  of  the  word  of  God  for  re-baptization  nor  re-ordination."  II ,  p.  i. 

We  note  under  this  head  the  following  important  state- 
ment: 

"We  say  that  all  that  live  iHdiin  tfie  same  parish,  being  baptized  persons  and  mak- 

ing  profession  of  Christianity,  may  claime  admission  into  the  society  of  Christians 
within  those  bounds  and  enjoy  the  priviledges  and  ordinances  there  dispensed,  if  by 
thdr  scandalous  lives,  they  make  not  themselves  unworthy.  For  we  believe  that  all 
baptized  persons  are  members  of  the  Church  general  visible,  and  have  a  right  imto  all 
the  ordinances  of  Christ  as  the  circumcised  Jnv  had,  and  wheresoever  they  come  to 
fix  their  dwellings,  may  require  an  orderly  admission  unto  the  ordinances  there  dis- 
penaed,  luilciir  by  their  sins  they  liave  disinherited  themselves."  II.,  p.  la 

The  validity  of  Episcopal  ordination  is  thu.s  arg^ued  : 

"  Ordination  is  an  act  of  office  received  from  Christ,  and  is  not  Antichristian,  though 
executed  by  one  that  is  in  other  things  Antichristian.  We  do  not  re-baptize  them  tlwt 
were  baptised  by  a  popish  priest,  because  the  power  of  God's  ordinance  depends  not 
on  the  person  that  r!oo«;  execute  the  same,  but  upon  nn  hif^her  f  .iiii<lation,  the  institu- 
tioo  of  Christ.     Ministerial  acts  are  not  vitiated  ur  made  null,  though  they  passe 
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through  the  hands  of  bad  men ;  but  stand  good  to  alt  {ntents  and  purposes  to  sndi  as 

receive  them  ariKht,  by  vcrtuc  of  there  office  authoritatively  derived  from  the  first  insti- 
tution. A  Bishop  in  bis  Prcsbytcrial  capacity  hath  divine  right  to  ordain,  and  there- 
fore his  ordination  is  valid,  though  it  be  granted  that  he  is  Antichristian  In  his  Epis- 
copal capacity."  II.,  p.  99. 

The  validity  of  Roman  Catholic  ordination  is  argued  in 
chapter  iii. : 

"  Wc  say  that  ordination  of  ministers  by  ministers  is  no  Komish  institulion,  but  in- 
stituted by  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  long  before  Antichrist  was  ;  that  our  ministry  is  de> 
floended  to  ua  from  Christ  thrm^h  the  Aposute  Church  of  Rtme,  but  not  fnm  the 
Apostate  church  of  Rome"  II.,  p  33.  "It  is  certain  that  the  church  of  Rftrn-  was  a  true 
dinrch  in  the  apostles  days,  when  the  faith  of  it  was  spread  throughout  the  world,  and 
it  is  as  certtdn  that  afterwards,  by  little  and  little.  It  aposutised.  till  at  last  AntlArisC 
set  up  his  throne  in  that  church.  And  yet  still  we  must  distinguish  between  the  church 
and  theapostasie  of  it ;  between  the  corn  and  the  tares  that  arc  in  it."  XL,  p.  38.  "When 
the  Protestant  Churches  did  separate  they  did  not  erect  a  new  church,  but  reformed  a 
comipt  church.  And.  therefore,  ours  is  called  the  Protesunt  Reformed  Religion."  II., 
p.  40.  "  It  hath  pleased  God  out  of  his  infinite  wisdom  and  lyrovirk-ncc  to  continue  the 
two  great  ordinances  of  baptism  and  ordination  sound  for  the  substantials  of  them  in 
tiie  Church  of  Rome,  even  in  their  greatest  apoaiacy.  We  deny  not  but  they  have  been 
exceedingly  bemuddlr  I  .md  corrupted,  R(iptism,vi\lh  very  many  superstitious  ceremonies, 
as  of  oyl,  spittle,  crossings,  etc. ;  Ordination,  with  giving  power  to  the  party  ordained  to 
make  the  body  of  Christ,  etc.  But  yet  the  substantials  have  been  preserved.  Chil- 
drcn  were  baptized  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
And  the  parties  ordained  had  power  given  them  to  Preach  the  Word  of  God.  Now  the 
Protestant  Religion  doth  not  leacfa  m  to  renounce  Baptism  received  In  the  (fhnidi  of 
iPtf«M>,  neither  is  a  Papist,  when  converted  Protestxmt,  re-baptized.  Nor  doth  it  tcadi 
OS  simply  and  absolutely  to  renounce  ordination  ;  but  it  deals  with  it  as  the  Jewcs  were 
to  do  with  a  captive  maid  when  they  bad  a  mind  to  marrie  her.  1  hey  must  shave  her 
haul  and  pare  her  nailes  and  put  the  raiment  of  her  captivity  from  off  tier,  and  then 
take  her  to  wife.  So  doth  the  Protestant  Reformed  Rcliginn  It  distinguishcth  between 
the  ordinances  of  God  and  the  corruptions  cleaving  unto  the  ordinances.  It  washelh  away 
all  the  defilements  and  pollutions  contracted  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  both  from  Baptism 
and  Ordination,  but  it  doth  not  renounce  either  the  one  or  the  other."  II.,  p.41.  *'  Our 
ministry  is  derived  to  us  from  Christ  and  his  apostles  by  succession  of  a  ministry  con- 
tinued in  the  church  for  1,600  years.  We  have  (i)  a  lineal  succession  from  Christ  and 
hi.s  Apostles  ;  (2)  not  onely  a  lineal  succession,  but  that  which  is  more,  and  without 
which  the  lineal  is  of  no  benefit,  we  have  a  doctrinal  succession  also."  II.*  p.  4$. 

The  second  proposition  of  this  I'art  is  that  the  call  to  the 
office  of  the  ministry,  which  our  present  (Presb)'terian)  min- 
isters do  now  receive  since  the  abolishing  of  Episcopacy,  is 
lawful  and  valid.  It  is  shown,  first,  that  a  Bishop  antl  Pres- 
byter are  all  one  in  the  Scriptures.  The  pretended  Epis- 
copacy of  Timothy  and  Titus  and  of  the  seven  angels  of 
Asia  is  refuted  and  various  other  arguments  answered. 

The  Appendix  then  lays  down  propositions  with  reference  to 


the  antiquity  of  Prelacy,  (i)  That  whatsoever  may  be  said  for 
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tions  which  crept  into  the  Church,  in  the  very  infancy  of  it, 
and  were  generally  received  as  Apostolical  traditions,  which 
yet,  notwithstanding,  are  not  pleaded  for  by  our  Episcopal 
men,  but  many  of  them  confessedly  acknowledged  to  be  er- 
rors and  mistakes.  They  cite,  first,  the  Millenary  opinion, 
and  second,  the  necessity  of  children's  partaking  of  the  Eu* 
cfaarist  (3)  That  after  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  the 
Church  of  God  for  a  certain  space  of  time  was  governed  by 
the  common  council  of  Presbyters  without  Bishops.  (4) 
That  Polycarp  was  made  Bishop  of  Smyrna  by  the  apostles 
(the  statement  of  Irenaeus  and  others),  will  nothing  at  all 
advance  the  Episcopal  cause,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
by  the  word  Bishop  is  meant  a  Bishop  as  distinct  from 
Presbjrter.  (5)  That,  when  the  distinction  between  a  Bishop 
and  Presbyter  first  began  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  was  not 
grounded  upon  a  yus  Divinumt  but  upon  prudential  reasons 
and  arguments.  (6)  That  there  is  a  wide  and  vast  difference 
between  the  bishops  of  the  primitive  times  and  the  bishops  of 
later  times,  as  much  as  between  ancient  Rome  and  Rome  at 
this  day.  (7)  That  the  great  argument  that  is  brought  for 
Episcopacy  from  the  lineal  succession  of  bishops  from  the 
Apostles  days  to  our  days  hath  not  that  validity  in  it  that  is 
imagined.  (8)  That,  whatsoever  may  be  said  of  Episcopacy 
out  of  antiquity,  yet,  notwithstanding  it  is  an  opinion  gener- 
ally received  by  the  learned  in  all  ages,  that  there  are  but  two 
orders  of  ministers  in  the  Church  of  Christ — Bishops  and 
Deacons.  There  are  also  several  propositions  declaring  the 
judgment  and  practice  of  the  ancient  Church  about  ordination 
of  ministers. 

The  14th  Assembly  met  Nov.  3,  1653,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mod.; 
and  the  15th  Assembly  on  May  3,  1654,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mod. 
On  July  17th  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  called  to  Dr. 
Hammond's  book:  "  Vindicaiion  of  ike  Dissertations  con* 
ceming  Episcopacy  from  ike  answers  or  exceptions^  offered 
against  them  by  tke  London  Ministers  in  ikeir  yus  Divinum 
Min,  Evang.,  1654,"  and  it  was  resolved: 

"(i)  That  it  be  fit  Dr.  Hammond's  book  be  .mswerrd  ;  (2)  That  it  is  tlie  opinion  of 
the  Committee  that  it  is  not  fit  that  it  should  be  answered  by  Ihc  Province;  (3)  That 
Mr.  Cat  amy  be  requested  to  answer  \\'\ 
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It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Mr.  Calamy  ever  fulfilled 
the  task  assigned  him. 

The  1 6th  Assembly  met  Nov.  3,  1654,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mod. ; 
the  17th  Assembly  on  May  3,  1655,  Mr.  Balmford,  Mod. 
This  Assembly,  on  Aug.  30th,  adopted  an  important  paper 
entitled:  ** An  Exkortation  to  Cateckizitig :  the  long  neglect 
whereof  is  sadly  lamented,  and  the  speedy  reviving  as  ear- 
nestly desired"  It  is  signed  by  Ed.  Calamy,  Moderator,  and 
Wm.  Harrison  and  Wm.  Blackmore,  scribes. 

From  it  we  malce  the  following  interesting  extracts  : 

"The  consideration  hereof  doth  little  lesse  than  amaze  us,  when  we  observe  how 
•omc  of  our/Aj^/r  in  whutn^be  it  spoken  without  ofTence)  we  never  discerned  any  extra- 
oidiaaiy  neasure  of  spiritual  knowledge,  beyond  the  common  size  of  their  neighbours* 
attainments,  do  overly  reject  this  exercise  of  catechizing,  and  huld  ii  umvunliy  of  such 
wise  ones  as  tbcmseh rs,  (.»  vouchsafe  their  presence  at  it.  Wc  had  tlionglit  the  strons;- 
est  men  among  us  nc-.-dcJ  not  have  disdained  tO  taste  some  few  spoonfuls  of  milk.  We 
are  sure  that  that  which  iliejr  please  to  slight  as  bat  miUt,  costs  its  more  the  dressinf 
than  any  other  provisions  wherewith  they  can  expect  to  be  entertained.  The  lowest 
PrituipUs  of  Christianity  arc  the  highest  mysteries.  Those  are  the  greatest  stones  which 
are  laid  in  the  ftmndaHemt.  These  are  they  which  support  all  the  rest  of  tlw  MUimf. 
These  arc  they  which  bear  the  greatest  brunt  of  (••/•/•osi/iori.  What  controversies  ever 
troubled  the  church  of  Gud,  like  those  about  the  corntr-stcne?  The  conclusions  of  our 
Religion  are  for  the  more  part  beyond  cmtrttdietian  •  all  the  greatest  quarrels  have 
been  against      principles. "   p.  8. 

"  So  farrc  are  we  from  itrailmng  Xhe  grace  of  God,  that  we  allow  no  bounds  or  barres  to 
be  set  to  the  invineible  effieaeie  of  it.  We  indeed  set  bounds  to  nature,  none  to  grace  ; 
as  acknowledging  a  sufficiencie  of  the  grace  of  Cod  to  conquer  all  the  oppositions 
which  can  be  made  by  the  corruptions  of  man  ;  denying  a  sufficiency  in  man  to  the  least 
spiritiMl  work,  without  a  blessed  super-addition  ol  Gad's  special  grace.  In  the  meao> 
time  we  deny  that  Gad  decreed  la  pmusk  any  of  the  sonnes  of  men,  but  for  their  nmrness 
onely  wc  aflirm  that  he  bare  not  such  will  to  the  :^r(atcr  pari  of  men,  as  to  decree  to 
give  them  his  special  grace,  and  that  without  this,  no  man  bow  innocent,  blameless,  and 
spotlesse  soever  his  conversation  may  seerae  to  men,  is  no  other  than  a  desperate  tmemy 
against  God.  Nor  yet  do  we  preach  this  as  a  branch  of  the  Gi>spfl,  but  oncIy  mainlainc 
it  as  a  part  of  the  <v««»j<'/ of  God,  revealed  in  tbc  Scriptures,  not  repugnant  unto  it." 
p.  1 6. 

**Weara£inO  from  saying  what  we  are  shamelessely  reported  to  do.  that  the  elect, 
thcnt^h  thev pro:;-  the  first  s.<nnr!  of  Belial,  yel  "m  i  Iriif  b.-Itcvers,  n.'»mely,  while  they 
continue  such  ;  we  onely  ?ay  the  elect  are  many  of  them  all  "as  wicked,  as  any  of  the 
ffpnkiies.  till  by  grace  of  God  they  be  brought  V^Meeve  ;  and  that  though  after  they 
bclccvc,thcy  may  possibly  fall  into  horrible  aborr.inations.  j"et  God  out  of  his  unclianpc- 
able  love  in  which  he  elected  them  from  all  eternity,  mercifully  preserves  his  seed 
though  miserably  withered  in  their  souls,  and  will  in  his  good  time  graciously  fmckem 
it,  infallibly  reduce  them  to  a  hearty  r,-f,-ntaii,v,  and  bring  them  in  repentance  to  sah-a- 
tion.  We  never  dreamed  of  an  impossibility  of  the  saints  falling  as  of  tAcmselves,  nor  of 
a  possibility  of  their  being  saved  without  tepmtHmu  through  the  grace  of  God."  p.  17. 

The  Provincial  Assembly  in  its  exhortation  gave  the  six 
following  directions  to  the  Classes  and  Churches :  (i)  Preach 
on  the  importance  of  catechizing ;  (2)  Use  the  shorter  Cate- 
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chism ;  (3)  Catechize  children  and  servants  not  yet  admitted 
to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  (4)  The  time — gifternoon,  before  the 
sermon ;  (5)  That  the  Catechism  be  briefly  explained  at  the 
first  going  over  it ;  (6)  That  Catechisms  be  provided  for  the 
poor. 

Lastly,  It  was  directed    that  an  accompt  in  writing  be  re- 
turned from  the  Classes  to  the  Provincial  Assembly  within 
forty  days  after  the  receipt  hereof." 
The  1 8th  Assembly  met  Nov.  3,  1655,  Wm.  Jenkyn,  Mod* 
"    19th       •*         *•    May  3.  1656.  Mr.  Wickins,  " 
"   20th       "         •*    Nov.  3,  1656,  Mr.  Fuller,  " 
*•   2ist       •*         "    May  3,  1657,  Mr.  Blackmore,  " 
1   22d        «*         "    Nov.  3,  1657,  Mr.  Offspring,  « 
•*   23d        *•         "    May  3,  1658,  Mr.  Spurstow,  " 
Durinor  the  sessions  of  this  Assembly  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
Protector,  died,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1658,  and  his  son 
Richard  took  his  place,  and  the  reaction  bcj^an.  A  new  House 
of  Commons  met  in  January,  1658  (9),  which  was  so  strongly 
reactionary  that  the  Council  of  Officers  of  the  army  compelled 
Richard  to  dissolve  it.  In  place  of  it,  in  Mav  the  "  Evump  Par- 
liament "  re-assembled,  but  even  this  (luaricllcd  with  the  officers, 
and  chaos  was  the  result.    Gen.  Monk  entered  London  with 
his  army  on  the  3d  of  February,  1659  (60).   The  Presbyterian 
members  of  the  Long  Parliament  who  had  been  expelled  re- 
turned, and  at  once  resolved  on  a  dissolution,  and  the  election 
of  a  new  House  of  Commons.    On  the  25th  of  April  the  new 
House  assembled  and  took  the  solemn  league  and  Covenant, 
being  thoroughly  Presbyterian,  and  its  inlluence  was  at  once 
felt  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  which  met  on  May  3d. 
The  24th  Assembly  met  Nov.  3, 1658,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Sen.  Mod« 
M    25th       '*         "   May  3,  1659,  Mr.  Smalwood,  ** 
"    26th       "         *•    Nov.  3,  1659,  Mr.  Jacomb,  " 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  are  representatives  of  the  Eleventh 
Classis. 

The  27th  Assembly  met  May  3,  1660,  Dr.  Laz.  Seaman,  Mod. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  are  representatives  of  the  12th 
Classis, 

Gen.  Monk  had  already  anticipated  Parliament  in  making 
terms  with  Charles  II,,  whose  declaration  from  Breda  of  general 
pardon,  religious  toleration,  eta,  was  received  with  such  national 
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enthusiasm  that  the  king  was  at  once  invited  to  take  possession 
of  his  kingdom,  and  on  May  25th  he  landed  at  Dover,  and 
entered  London  May  29th. 

On  the  15  th  of  August,  1660,  the  Assembly  adjourned  till  the 
3d  of  September,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  other 
meeting  was  held.  The  Minutes  of  the  Sion  College  Library 
came  from  the  library  of  Laz.  Seaman,  the  last  Moderator  of 
this  body.  The  course  of  political  events,  indeed,  rendered  any 
further  meeting  impossible,  or  at  least  unadvisable.  The  king, 
Charles  II.,  had  made  his  public  entry  into  London  on  May 
29, 1660,  and  it  was  soon  understood  that  Presb3rterian  gov- 
ernment would  no  longer  exist  in  England,  but  that  the  most 
that  could  be  attained  would  be  a  combination  of  moderate 
Presbyterians  with  moderate  Episcopalians  on  the  basis  of 
Archbishop  Ussher's  model  The  Presbyterians  at  once  divided 
into  two  (MUties — the  one  under  the  leadership  of  Laz.  Seaman 
and  Wm.Jenkyn  refused  to  compromise  Presbyterian  principles ; 
the  other,  under  the  leadership  of  Calamy,  Reynolds,  Ashe,  and 
Manton,  with  most  of  the  London  ministers,  sought,  with  Bax- 
ter and  others,  to  compromise.  These  latter  met  at  Sion  Col- 
let in  an  informal  manner,  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
of  the  king,  and  after  over  a  three  weeks'  discussion,  adopted 
an  address  to  the  king  and  proposals  as  to  Church  Government 
on  the  basis  of  Ussher's  "  Reduction  of  Episcopacy  unto  the 
form  ofSynodical  Government  received  in  the  ancient  church^ 
thus  abandoning  the  Presbyterial  oiganization  as  represented 
in  the  Provincial  Assembly.  After  some  time  the  bishops  an- 
swered the  proposals  without  compromise  or  yielding,  and 
nothing  was  accomplished.  The  extreme  party  had  the  upper 
hand  and  proposed  to  use  their  power  to  destroy  Presbyterian- 
ism  and  reestablish  High  Church  Episcopacy.  This  was  re- 
sponded to  by  "  A  defence  of  our  Proposals  to  his  Majesty  for 
agreement  in  Matters  of  Religion."  Finally,  on  Sept  4th,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  sent  them  a  copy  of  "  a  declaration  of  his 
Majesty  to  all  his  loving  subjects  concerning  Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs."  .  They  responded  to  this  with  a  petition  to  the 
king  for  further  concessions*  A  conference  was  also  held  with 
the  bishops'  party,  but  without  success,  and  a  further  paper  was 
sent  to  the  king  with  reference  to  alterations  of  the  Declara- 
tion, and  finally  both  parties  appeared  before  the  king,  and 
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after  a  long  discussion,  a  Committee  of  Conference  was  ap- 
pointed composed  of  Bishops  Morley  and  Hinchman»  on  the 
one  side,  and  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Calamy  on  the  other,  with 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey  and  Lord  Hollis  to  decide  in  case  of 
disagreement.  An  agreement  was  thus  reached,  and  the  Dec- 
laration was  published  as  amended,  and  on  Nov.  i6th  the  most 
of  the  London  ministers  signed  an  *^humbU  and  grateful  ac- 
knewledgment  of  many  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  and  about 

'  the  city  of  Lmdon,  to  his  royal  Majesty  for  his  gracious  con^ 
cessions  in  his  Majesty  s  late  declaration  concerning  Ecclesp- 
astical  Affairs**  Among  the  sigrners  we  note  Thos.  Case, 
Sam.  Clark,  Jno.  Rawlinson,  Jo.  Sheffield,  Thos.  Gouge,  W, 
Whitaker,  Tho.  Jacomb,  Joh.  Jackson,  Wm.  Bates,  and  Math. 
Poole.  It  was  printed,  with  his  Majesty's  approbation,  at  the 
dose  of  1660.  Dr.  Reynolds  was  appointed  Bishop,  and  the 
bishopric  was  offered  to  Calamy  and  to  Baxter,  but  re- 
fused by  both  of  them.  The  Presbyterial  organization  of 
the  Provincial  Assembly  now  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
On  the  25th  of  March,  1661,  the  king  called  the  Conference 
of  Savoy  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book,  composed  of  the  Anglican 
bishops  on  the  one  side,  with  alternates,  and  on  the  other  Dr. 
Reynolds  (now  bishop),  Ant  Tudcney,  John  Conant,  Wm. 
Spurstow,  John  Wallis,  Thos.  Manton,  Edm.  Calamy*  Arthur 
Jackson,  Thos.  Case,  Sam.  Clark,  and  Matth.  Newcommen, 
with  alternates.  Of  these  eleven,  eight  had  been  members  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  Wallis,  one  of  its  clerks;  and 
Manton  and  Claik  were  London  ministers. 

The  Conference  at  Savoy  assembled  Ajii  il  13,  1661,  and  the 
Presbyterians  were  required  to  bring  in  theur  exceptions  and 
complaints  against  the  Liturgy  in  writing,  with  their  additional 
forms  and  amendments  (see  Baxter,  XL,  p-  305, and  Neal,  III., 
p.  86*),  which  they  did,  after  some  time,  together  with  a  petition 

'  for  peace.  There  was  then  a  debate,  with,  three  on  each  side, 
which  ended  in  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Jacomb  drawing  up  a  pi) per, 
making  eight  points,  against  the  Prayer  Book ;  with  which  it 
was  sinful  to  comply.  The  debate  ended  July  25,  without  hav- 
ing accomplished  anything  but  to  intensify  the  difference,  and 

•  Sec  also  "An  account  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  both  Per- 
suasions appointed  by  bi^  sacred  majesty  according  to  letters  patents,  (or  the  Review 
of  Ike  Book  of  Coninon  Prayer,  etc"  Lmidon,  i66t. 
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each  party  appealed  to  the  king.  The  Presbyterians  presented 
their  case  by  Bishop  Reynolds,  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Manton,  and  Mr. 
Baxter,  but  received  no  answer  (Neal,  III.,  p.  91). 

Without  waiting  for  the  results  of  the  Savoy  Conference,  a 
Convocation  was  called,  and  the  London  ministers  assembled 
on  May  2d,  at  Christ's  Church,  to  choose  clerks.  Many  of  the 
Presbyterians  had  already  been  ejected  from  their  charges, 
and  many  others  would  not  attend.  Nevertheless,  the  Presby- 
terians prevailed  by  three  votes,  and  chose  Dr.  Calamy  and  Mr.  * 
Baxter  as  their  clerks,  but  this  action  was  nullified  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  On  the  7th  of  May  the  London  ministers  as- 
sembled at  Sion  College  to  choose  a  president  and  assistants 
for  the  year,  but  the  Prelatists  prevailed  and  gained  possession 
of  Sion  College  and  kept  it  afterwards  (Baxter,  I.,  p.  334). 

On  the  2  2d  of  May,  by  order  of  the  new  Parliament  entirely 
in  the  interest  of  the  bishops,  the  national  league  and  Covenant 
was  burnt  in  the  street  by  the  hands  of  a  common  hangman 
(Baxter,  L,  p.  334). 

No  wonder  the  Presbyterians  were  more  and  more  depressed 
"and  the  bishops  more  and  more  intolerant  and  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference fruitless.  The  Convocation  which  had  assembled  by 
order  of  the  king,  on  Nov.  20,  began  to  review  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  continued  at  it  till  Dec.  20th,  when  sun- 
dry modifications  were  made,  but  not  in  the  line  to  satisfy  or 
remove  Presbyterian  objections.  These  were  approved  by  the 
king  and  both  houses,  March  15,  1661  (2).  May  19th,  the 
Act  of  Unifoimity  was  passed :  "  enacting  that  after  Aug.  24, 
1662,  (St.  Bartholomew's  day)  no  one  should  be  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  should  administer  the  sacrament, 
who  had  not  by  that  time,*  whatever  his  previous  ordination  or 
calling,  received  due  Episcopal  ordination,"  also  that  "all 
cleigymen  of  every  rank,  etc.,  should  before  that  rime  sub- 
scribe a  formula  embracing :  ( i )  The  non-resistance  or  passive 
obedience  oath ;  (2)  An  oath  of  conformity  to  the  Liturgy ; 
and  (3)  An  oath  renouncing  the  Covenant"  This  could  not 
be  done  by  the  Presbyterian  party,  or  any  of  the  dissenters 
without  a  seeming  sacrifice  of  principle.  Accordingly  on  Sun- 
day, Aug.  24,  1662,  more  than  two  thousand  ministers  were 
ejected  from  their  charges,  or  one-fifth  of  the  endre  body  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  nation  was  divided  into  two 
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patties  which  have  continued  ever  since,  the  Confonnists  and 
Nonconformists.* 

Of  the  four-fifths  who  conformed,  were  a  lai^e  number  of 
very  moderate  Presbyterians  like  Bishop  Reynolds  and  Francis 
Roberts,  and  a  still  laiger  number  of  weaker  men  who  were 
convinced  of  their  errors  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and 
the  Latitudinarians  generally,  and  the  whole  class  of  Cambridge 
men,  or  new  Platonists  such  as  Benj.  Whichcote,  Ralph  Cud- 
*  worth,  Henry  More,  who  were  rapidly  increasing  among  the 
more  learned  young  men  of  Presbyterian  femilies  (Baxter,  I., 
p.  390  sq.f  These  carried  on  the  Puritan  conflict  within  the 
Church  of  England,  and  subsequently  produced  Methodism 
and  the  Low  Church,  or  Evangelical  party,  and  the  Broad 
Church,  or  Comprehensive  party,  continuing  the  ancient  strug- 
gle until  the  present  day.  King  Charles  subsequently  endeavored 
to  secure  an  Act  of  Toleration,  to  include  the  Roman  Catholics. 
On  Dec  26  he  made  a  *'  Declaratum  of  a  New  Home  Policy" 
to  this  effect  (Masson,  VL,  p.  242),  but  Parliament  refused  to 
sanction  it,  and  instead  of  it  soon  after  issued  the  Conventicles 
Act  I*  May  17,  1664,  and  **fke  Five  Miles  Act^  Oct  31,  1665. 
Thus  Presbyterianism  as  an  oiganized  body  died  in  England 
at  the  Restoratioa  The  Presb3rterian  churches  that  remained 
among  the  Nonconformists,  were  only  such  in  name  and  as 
local  churches,  or  congregational  elderships.  There  was  no 


•  Richard  Baxter  and  his  associates,  wiih  sad  and  weary  hearts,  submitted  to  this 
harsh  lair,  many  of  them  conforming  to  the  Established  Church  bjr  attendance  upon 
its  worship  and  discouraging  the  organization  of  separating  churches.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  life,  in  the  Preface  to  his  "Penitent  Confession,"  London,  lOgii  he  says:  "O 
how  little  would  it  have  cost  your  Church-mi-n  in  1660  and  i66r  to  have  prevented  the 
calamitous  and  dangerous  Divisions  of  ibis  Land,  and  our  common  dangers  thereby, 
and  the  httfl  that  manjr  hundred  thousands  souls  have  received  by  it  7  And  how  little 
would  it  cost  them  yet  to prei'ent  the  continuance  of  it  ?  " 

f  This  is  more  fully  explained  by  Baxter  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Thurch  Concord," 
thus;  "  The  most  of  our  ministers  were  young  men  bred  at  the  Univcrsiiies  during  the 
Wart,  and  engaged  in  no  faction,  nor  studied  much  in  such  kind  of  controversies ;  but 
of  solid  judgment  and  zealous  preachers,  and  cmini-iitly  prii  lent,  pious  and  pcnccaMe  : 
And  with  them  there  joyned  many  that  had  conformed,  and  thought  both  the  Common 
Prayer  and  the  Directory,  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery  tolerable :  And  these  In  1660  did 
conform  ;  but  most  of  the  rest  were  ejected  and  silenced.  Though  of  near  ten 
thousand  that  the  Parliament  left  in  possession,  there  were  but  two  thousand  cast  out 
by  the  Prelates,  we  strongly  conjectured  beforehand  who  those  would  be."  Again  in 
his  "  Penitent  Confession,"  p.  64,  he  says  that  of  the  ten  thousand  that  conformed, 
eight  thousand  had  conformed  to  the  Directory  of  the  Presbyterian  Parliament,  and  on 
p.  79,  he  intimates  that  this  is  a  low  estimate  considering  the  number  of  Chapels, 
curacies,  and  Chapiaint  In  addition  to  the  near  tea  thousand  Parish  Chuichei. 
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higher  body  with  authority,  such  as  Presbytery  or  Synod, 
and  thus  when  in  subsequent  times  a  few  leading  men  became 
Unitarians,  the  whole  body  gradually  passed  over,  so  that  Pres- 
b)rterianism  and  Unitarianism  in  England  became  synonymous 
terras.  The  present  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  is  in  no 
historical  connection  with  the  older  Presb3rterianism,  but  is  of 
Scotch  origin  (see  Lorimer  in  Preslx  Ch.  of  England's  Me> 
morial  of  Union,  p.  21 ;  also  James'  *'  History  of  the  Litigation 
and  Le*i:is]ation  respecting  Presbyterian  Chapels,"  London, 

1867,  p.  15  sq.). 

The  last  document  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly  is  a  bitter,  hopeless  wail,  appointing  a  meeting, 
but  without  inserting  the  date.    It  is  as  follows : 


f  "Itcunnotbc  unknown  that  our  fathers,  men  of  renown  for  piciie  and  learning 
many  of  them  suffered  not  a  liitte  under  tyrannie  and  superstition,  even  to  imprison- 
ment and  exile.  The  burdens  that  were  then,  made  them  that  found  Coil  c\  vn  with 
Strong  cries  and  tears,  to  pour  out  their  souls  before  him,  that  God  would  brcake  the 
yoke  and  let  them  go  freo,  and  that  they  might  go  and  serve  God  according  to  his  own 
will,  atid  bco  in  subjection  to  his  anointed,  even  under  the  rod  of  his  tlisri piine.  God 
hearkened  and  beard,  and  in  great  furie,  and  with  an  outstretched  arme.  came  down  to 
deliver,  the  yoice  was  brolien  and  we  were  delivered ;  then  |iraycrs  came  down  upon 
our  heads  and  we  saw  the  desirable  day  in  which  God  did  shake  terribly  the  earth, 
tyrannie  and  superstition  swept  away  in  blood,  a  foundation  of  far  better  things  laid 
even  in  troublesome  times,  and  we  then  cried  grace,  grace,  unto  it,  when  true  doc- 
trine, pure  worship,  right  discipline,  were  established  by  law,  we  enjoyed  in  the  light 
thereof  for  a  season,  and  by  assumin^^  fortimrdness  raised  a  grcnt  expectation  in  stand- 
ers  by,  that  now  would  run  up  the  wait  thereof,  and  soone  make  Zion  a  petlcction  of 
beautie.  But,  alas  I  alas  I  how  are  we  fallen,  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in 
Ascalon,  let  it  not  be  known  abroad  for  sbatne.  Ry  our  hearing  what  was  lewd,  our 
loathing  what  we  formerly  delighted  in,  our  not  touching  with  the  finger  what  we  then 
thought  both  shoulder*  not  suflteient  for,  the  government  stands  in  its  strength,  but  we 
fall  by  our  remissness,  we  may  doe  but  will  not,  what  wc  may,  yea,  lay  the  fault  on 
Others  but  see  not,  owne  not,  mind  not  the  fault  in  ourselves.  We  eric  out  of  the 
people,  when  the  good  people  Ciie  out  of  us,  we  are  ready  to  laud  the  magistrate  when 
how  might  he  upbraid  us.  It's  come  to  that  much  through  our  unworthiness  that  both 
our  people  and  ourselves  arc  generally  without  all  government,  and  know  noe  other 
rule  but  our  owne  wills,  our  owne  interest,  our  owne  case,  yea,  sometimes  our  owne 
passion,  we  may  well  with  sadness  took  upon  our  breaches  in  lesser  and  greater  as- 
semblies only  so  much  remaining  us  to  tell,  how  once  were  such  things,  for  which  is 
great  thoughts  of  heart,  some  saying,  surely  it  is  not  of  God,  it's  blasted  as  soone  as 
grown  up,— others,  we  were  belter  in  former  times ;  others  do  think  it  is  better  for  any 
man  to  doe  what  sccmes  good  in  his  oVn  eyes  than  to  be  subject  t  )  bonds  of  order : 
oh,  who  bath  cast  this  reproach,  to  say  not  blaspliemic,  upon  the  ways  of  God  'i  can  it 
be  occasioned  by  the  ministers  of  God  ?  have  they  caused  the  sacrifice  of  God  to  be 
abhorred?  With  what  sadness  of  heart  should  this  bee  reflected  on!  Wc  know  not 
how  better  to  cleare  ourselves  but  by  manifesting  to  all  the  world  that  wc  yet  retain 
our  first  love,  and  will  doe  our  first  works,  yea,  and  our  last  shall  be  more  than  our 
first.  Oh,  that  there  were  such  a  spirit  in  us.  that  laying  aside  the  sins  that  so  easily 
beset  us,  we  would  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us  with  more  alacritie,  that  we  would 
be  up  and  be  doing  %vith  all  our  might,  why  should  we  cry  alas  !  a  lion  and  bear  in  the 
way,  were  there  once  but  such  thoughts  of  heart,  such  resolntioiis  in  our  breast,  It 
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could  not  bee  wee  should  call  fast  after  fast  and  (in  fear?)  regard  it,  that  there  should 
bee  more  companies  of  private  Christians  upon  private  occasions,  than  elders  of  God's 

church  for  the  grot  concernments  of  Zion.  Sorely  we  should  not  need  to  he  hnuled 
to  worlce  with  cable,  enmity  woald  aot  prevail  with  us  to  a  grosser  negkct  of  duty. 
Sorely  we  should  not  be  found  downright  enemies  to  that  our  fathers  prayed  for,  and 
yesterday  we  embraced  with  thanksgiving.     But  arc  we  totally  apostatized,  is  our 

backsl'ding  incurable  ?  arc  we  become  like  the  deaf  adder  that  cannot  be  charmed? 
Ob,  that  yuu  by  any  iiicans  now  might  be  provoked,  have  we  not  examples  enough  for 
OS,  who  is  not  zealous  for  God  and  his  way,  only  the  Presbyterians  seeme  to  say  of  his, 
it  is  not  worth  isking  for — dear  bretheren,  let's  f)c  awakened  out  of  slecpc  ;  let's  come 
to  resolutions  becoming  the  watchmen  of  (jod  and  guides  of  his  lluck,  and  take  hold 
of  the  (yet?)  opportunities  while  we  may,  and  gather  together  and  seeke  pardon  and 
direction,  seriously  consult  what  is  to  be  done  and  resolve  just  now  under  the  oath 
and  covenant  of  God,  vigourously  to  prosecute  io  our  severall  places  the  work  of  ref- 
wnatfoa.  establishing  and  executing  of  govemmettt,  then  would  our  shame  be  taken 
away,  the  hearts  of  many  made  again  to  live,  iniquity  should  stop  her  mouth,  they 
about  us  would  c!ap  their  hands  for  joy,  ordinances  would  regain  tlicir  due  lustre,  and 
the  generations  to  cumc  would  stand  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  things  and  bless 
God. 

"That  things,  therefore,  may  not  totally  and  irreparably  fall  to  the  ground,  but  that 
some  speedy 'undertakings  may  be  made  elTectual  to  attaining  so  happy  ends,  it  is 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  Provincial  Assemblj  that  you  would  at  least  be  persuaded  to 
give  Ibem  a  meeting  togoCher  with  other  of  the  bretheren  at  — .'* 

Thus  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  London,  which  was  the 
Westminster  motlcl  for  all  the  Provinces  of  ICnc^land,  and  which 
was  desi^rned  to  <i:row  into  a  world-wide  Fresb\  terian  orijaniza- 
tion,  passed  away.  Its  aims  in  doctrines,  morals,  and  disci- 
pline were  too  hii^h  for  its  times.  It  strove  to  realize  them  with 
a  spirit  of  intolerance,  which,  however  much  in  accordance 
with  the  times,  yet  provoked  the  bitter  opposition  and  hatred 
of  both  the  Sectaries  of  the  Commonwealth  army  and  the 
royalist  Prelatists,  so  that  their  work  was  paraly  zed  in  its  be- 
ginning;" by  the  accession  of  Cromwell,  and  blasted  by  the. 
Restoration  of  Charles.  It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  West- 
minster Presbvterianism  has  resj^ained  a  fu'in  foothold  in 
England,  and  has  attained  a  bri;^ht  hope  for  the  future  ;  and 
in  a  round  about  wav,  through  the  Alliance  of  the  Reiormed 
Churches,  their  scheme  for  an  CKcuiiienicai  Synod  is  gradually 
realizing  itself.  C.  A.  Briggs. 
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THE  BIBLE  WINE  QUESTION. 

WINE  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  blessing  and  a  curse  ; 
it  is  api)r()vc(l  and  condemned ;  it  is  allowed  and  inter- 
dicted ;  it  is  exiiihited  as  possessing  scemini^ly  opposite  influ- 
ences, as  {productive  of  good  and  bad  eflfects;  it  syml)olizcs 
consolation  and  \  enh  ance,  jov  and  woo.  ll  is  contended  by 
a  recent  class  of  writers  on  'renij)eiance,  that  tlie  same  wine 
could  not  be  cliaracterizcd  in  terms  so  diverse,  and  that  to 
make  the  Bible  logically  consistent  throughout,  and  free  from 
contratlictions,  we  must  assume  that  two  ditVercnl  kinds  of  wine 
are  referred  to  in  it,  the  one  unfermented  and  the  other  fer- 
mented, the  e.\|)ressions  of  approval  pertaining  to  the  one,  and 
those  of  disap])r(n  al  belonging  to  the  other, 

This  is  the  great  argument  in  support  of  a  doctrine  unknown 
to  the  Church  of  God  in  former  ages.  No  old  commentator, 
whether  Patristic,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Protestant,  ever  thought 
of  making  this  distinction  of  the  wines  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  G.  , 
\V.  Samson,  indeed,  in  his  recent  work  entitled  '  The  Divine 
Law  as  to  Wines,"  tells  us  (p.  235)  that  Luther  "saw  unfer- 
mented wine  in  the  cup  of  both  the  ancient  Jewish  and  the 
primitive  Church";  and  that  "in  his  religious  writings  Luther 
was  as  earnest  as  any  modern  advocate  for  abstinence  as  tem- 
perance." Such  assertions,  however,  can  only  delude  the  igno- 
rant, and  they  expose  their  author  to  the  riclicule  of  all  who 
liave  any  ac(]uaintance  with  Luther  and  his  writings.  We 
speak  ad\'isedly  in  testifying  that  we  have  never  seen  a  genuine 
quotation  from  a  Christian  author  who  wrote  before  the  pres- 
ent century  in  wiiich  it  was  maintained  or  hinted  at  that  the 

*  The  dilBcultf  arising  from  the  suae  wine  being  in  the  same  place  (Protr.  xxsf.  4- 
6),  disallowed  and  prescrlt>ed.  is  got  over bjr simply  making  the  direction  "give'* 

equivalent  to  **  leave  **  or  "  give  up  "  I 
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wine  spoken  of  with  approval  in  Scripture  is  the  unfermcnted 
}u\ce  of  the  grape.    The  histor)'  of  the  doctrine  of  Unfermentcd 
Bible  Wine  cannot  be  carried  back  beyond  a  few  decades;  and 
this  fact  furnishes  a  prtjugc  lii^ilinie  against  it.    A  holy  apostle 
or  prophet  would  have  been  needed  for  the  revelation  of  such  a 
mystery  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the 
sons  of  men. 

But  we  proceed  to  test  the  argument,  which  we  have  briefly 
but  fairly  stated,  in  favor  of  the  division  of  the  wines  of  the 
Bible  into  two  kinds,  fermented  and  unfermentcd.  We  chal- 
lenge the  assumption  on  which  it  rests.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
same  thing  cannot  have  contrary  effects  ascribed  to  it,  or  can- 
not be  spoken  of  in  terms  both  of  approval  and  reprobation. 
He  must  be  an  unreflecting  reader  of  Scripture  who  cannot 
detect  the  weakness  of  this  argument.  1 1  would  prove  too  much. 
A  few  examples  will  best  show  the  unsoundness  of  its  under- 
lying principle.  We  read  in  the  E[)istlc  of  James  iii.  6,  8: 
"  The  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity."  "  The  tongue  can 
no  man  tame ;  it  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison." 
There  are  no  such  exceedingly  strong  and  seemingly  unquali- 
fied denunciations  uttered  against  w'ine  in  the  Bible  as  these 
spoken  against  the  tongue.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  them 
with  what  we  know  of  the  tongue  as  an  organ  of  unspeakable 
benefit  to  man  }  Shall  we  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  human 
tongues  essentially  different  in  their  subsumce  or  organic  struct- 
ure So  we  must  say,  if  the  chief  argument  for  two  different 
kinds  of  Bible  wine  is  valid.  But  the  principle  of  that  argu- 
ment no  one  w'ould  think  of  making  an  application  of  in  the  case 
of  the  tongue.  Every  one  would  be  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation that  the  tongue  can  be  pronounced  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
according  to  its  use  or  abuse.  Why  should  we  not  harmonize 
in  the  same  way  seemingly  opposite  statements  respecting  the 
influence  and  effects  of  wine  } 

We  read,  again,  in  i  Cor.  viii.  i  :  "  Knowledge  puffeth  up." 
Here  knowledge  is  set  forth  as  causing  pride,  as  producing  a 
sinful  feeling.   But  knowledge  is  elsewhere  described  in  Script- 
ure as  an  excellent  thing  which  we  are  bound  to  acquire.  Shall 
we  resolve  this  ap{)arent  contradiction  by  saying  that  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  knowledge  must  be  meant,  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge which  puffeth  up  is  quite  diverse  from  that  which  edifieth  ? 
6 
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This  we  dare  not  say.  The  knowledge  which  puffcth  up  is  knowl- 
edge of  which  no  man  should  be  destitute:  it  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  vanity  of  idols  (see  verse  4),  the  knowledge  that  an 
idol  is  nothing  in  the  world.  This  knowledge  is  not  a  thing 
bad  in  itselt  Yet  the  apostle's  affirmation  runs:  "  Knowledge 
puffeth  up."  What  does  this  mean?  Simply  that  the  most 
indispensable  knowledge  can  be  an  occasion  of  pride.  So  the 
best  wine  can  be  abused.  Riches,  too,  are  described  as  both  a 
blessing  and  a  snare.  Let  the  reader  compare  what  is  said  in 
the  Bible  respecting  wealth  with  what  is  said  in  it  respecting 
wine,  and  he  will  see  that  some  people,  to  be  consistent,  should 
put  away  wealth  as  essentially  an  accursed  thing  (i  Tim.  vi. 
9,  10). 

We  read  in  i  Cor.  viL  i :  **  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch 
a  woman."  Vet  a  man  who  would  condemn  marriage  as  sin- 
ful would  deny  the  faith  (i  TinL  iv.  3).  The  same  marriage 
can  be  spoken  of  with  approval  or  disapproval  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  entered  inta  In  the  early 
Church  people  might  abstain  from  marriage,  or  flesh,  or  wine, 
and  were  even  encouraged  to  do  so ;  but  the  man  who  would 
pronounce  any  of  them  sinful  or  an  abomination  was  liable  to 
be  excommunicated.* 

But  illustrations  multiply  of  this  usage.  The  New.  Testa- 
ment teaches  us :  "  God  is  love";  and  "  Our  God  is  a  consuming 
hre."  Shall  we  aflirm  that  the  same  God  is  not  meant  in  both 
passages  ?  Or,  again,  shall  we  like  some  ancient  heretics  (the 
same,  by  the  way,  who  condemned  the  use  of  wine  as  sinful), 
conclude  that  the  God  of  the  New  Testament  and  that  of  the 
Old  are  difiercnt  Beings,  because  God  is  presented  under  vari- 
ous aspects  in  the  two  revelations  ?  We  might  draw  this  con- 
clusioTi  if  we  should  reason  as  certain  persons  do  on  the  wine 
of  the  Bible. 

Christ  is  described  in  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
as  "  a  stone  of  stumbling,  end  a  rock  of  oflfence."  Shotdd 
we  be  justified  in  arguing  that  this  description  is  incompatible 
with  His  being  the  Saviour  of  the  worid,  and  that  one  and  the 

same  being  cannot  sustain  these  seemingly  opposite  characters? 

,   • 

*  Comp.  Apostolitat  CoMstitutions  (which  though  not  genuine,  show  the  sentiment 
and  usage  of  tlw  third  cantuiy).  Canons  51  and  53.  See  the  original  tn  Hefele's  Cm' 
fUimtisehicku,  Appendix,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  479-60^  of  Clark's  transtation. 
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This  style  of  ratiocination  has  actually  been  pursued  by  some 
of  th«;  later  Jewish  Rabbis,  who  have  contended  that  there 
must  be  two  dilTerent  Messiahs.    Their  rcasonin*;  is  analo<rous 
lo  that  by  which  the  doctrine  of  two  kinds  of  Bible  wine  is 
maintained. 

Shall  we  furnish  other  examples?  It  may  l)c  useful  to  do  so 
in  order  to  demolish  utterly  a  specious  fallacy  by  which  multi- 
tudes have  been  deceived.  The  same  lion  is  the  appropriate 
symbol  of  the  devil  and  of  Christ  his  Destroyer.  "  The 
king-dom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven "  ;  "  Beware  of  the 
lea\en  of  the  I'harisecs."  The  Lord  Jesus  is  the  speaker  in 
both  cases.  The  man  would  be  laughed  at  who  would  think 
of  maintaininj^  that  dilTerent  kinds  of  leaven  must  be  denoted 
bv  Mini  in  these  instances.  The  same  leaven  is  the  symbol  of 
both  £(ood  and  evil.  And  why  should  not  wine  also  be  capable 
of  a  similar  two-fold  symbolical  use 

In  the  1  alinud  the  four  cups  of  wine  used  in  the  Passover 
are  expressly  declared  to  symbolize  opposite  things,  or  both 
blessings  and  curses.  The  Gemarists  tell  us  that  they  answer 
to  the  four  cups  of  vengeance  that  the  holy  blessed  God  will 
make  the  nations  of  the  world  drink,  and  also  symbolize  the 
four  cups  of  consolation  which  the  Lord  will  make  Israel 
drink  (Lightfoot's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  961). 

That  the  same  wine  can  produce  good  and  bad  effects,  that 
it  can  be  set  forth  as  a  tremendous  evil  and  also  as  a  tiling 
most  beneficial  to  man,  is  evident  from  what  Pliny  has  written 
about  it.  In  his  "Natural  History"  {Lib.  xvi.  c.  xxviii.)  he 
gives  such  a  vivid  account  of  the  mischief  wrought  by  wine, 
that  Ur.  Samson  ('•The  Divine  Law  as  to  Wines,"  p.  144) 
calls  it  "one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  total  abstinence  appeals 
ever  penned  or  uttered."  But  we  turn  to  book  xxiii.,  chap, 
xxii.  of  the  same  "  Natural  History,"  and  we  find  Pliny  extol- 
ling the  virtues  of  that  wine  which  he  had  exhibited  as  occa- 
sioning such  sad  results.  Dr.  Samson  ("  Divine  Law,"  p. 
145)  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  Pliny  speak  of  "  some  say- 
ing" that  wine  was  so  beneficial  to  the  human  system,  as  if 
Pliny's  own  judgment  were  different.  But  here  we  have  only 
another  illustration  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  certain  writers 
when  they  profess  to  quote  authors  that  they  suppose  their 
readers  are  not  likely  to  consult. 
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Having  seen  that  the  same  wine,  like  many  other  things, 
can  be  designated  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse,  and  that  aiusus 
opHmi  pesstmus,  let  us  look  particblarly  at  the  passages  of 
Scripture  commonly  referred  to  as  evincing  that  the  wine 
which  God  warns  against  is  essentially  different  from  the  wine 
whose  use  is  sanctioned.  We  turn  first  to  Prov.  xx.  i,  Wine 
{yayin)  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  {shekkar)  is  raging ;  and 
whosoever  is  deceived  (or  reels)  thereby  is  not  wise."  Here  it 
will* be  observed  that  it  is  to  yayin  and  shekhar  in  general 
that  these  evil  influences  are  ascribed.  The  idea  of  a  kind  of 
yayin  that  could  not  be  called  "a  mocker,"  or  of  a  kind 
of  shekhar  that  might  not  be  called  "  raging,"  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  suggested  to  the  sacred  writer.  And,  indeed, 
no  ancient  moralist,  sacred  or  profane,  in  treating  of  intem- 
perance, has  ever  given  the  world  to  understand  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  wine  which  'could  'not  lead  astray,  and  which 
could  be  used  without  danger.  In  denouncing  wine,  they 
make  no  exception  in  favor  of  a  non-intoxicating  wine, 
and  this  fact  shows  that  such  a  wine  was  not  present  to 
their  minds.  But  is  wine  always  and  essentially  a  mocker  ? 
Did  that  wine  prove  a  mocker  which  Ziba,  the  servant  of 
Mephibosheth,  brought  to  David,  that  "  such  as  were  faint 
in  the  wilderness  might  drink"?  (2  Sam.  xvi.  2).  This 
wine  was  certainly  alcoholic,  for  its  effect  is  said  to  be  distinct 
from  that  of  summer  fruits.  It  must  then  have  been  of  a 
stimulating,  restorative  nature,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  given.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an  outrageous  asser- 
tion to  affirm  that  wine  proves  a  mocker  to  all  who  use  it.  It 
is  such  only  to  those  who  are  deceived  by  it.  The  tongue  is 
not  always  "  an  unruly  evil."  Knowledge  does  not  always 
and  necessarily  "  puff  up."  And  wine  is  not  always  and  neces- 
sarily "  a  mocker."  A  passage  from  Plato  {De  legibus^  lib,  iv.) 
may  help  some  to  understand  how  the  same  wine  could  be 
"  raging,"  and  yet  yield  '*  a  good  and  temperate  drink."  Here 
is  how  he  writes : 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  a  city  must  be  tempered  after  the  manner  of  a  mix- 
ing bowl  ((cpon^p),  in  which  raging  (^irf/ifvoc)  wine  havin),'  l>een  poured  boils;  but  It, 
being  chastised  !)>-  nnother  sober  God,  and  having  formed  good  Icllowship,  Olvket  ft 
good  and  temperate  drinlc."  {ayaihv  nCtfta  Kal  fdrptov  ilnrpy^Zerai). 

We  are  not  here  remarking  on  Plato's  strong  metaphorical 
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speech,  whicli  has  been  censured  by  critics.*  We  have  quoted 
this  place  because  it  shows  that  the  very  wine  which  was  called 
"racking"  could  be  properly  used,  could  be  rendered,  as  Plato 
testifies,  "  a  (;ood  and  temperate  drink." 

We  w  ill  next  consider  the  passage  Prov.  xxiii.  29-35.  Our 
attention  is  to  be  specially  directed  to  verse  31,  which  has 
been  often  misunderstood  and  misapplied:  "  Look  not  thou 
upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  color  in 
the  cup,  Ziehen  it  movetii  itself  aright."  Here  is  a  specimen 
of  the  reasoning  from  this  passage  employed  by  those  who 
maintain  that  our  Saviour  used  only  unfermcntcd  wine : 
"Jesus  is  on  trial,  charged  with  drinking  fermented  and 
intoxicating  liquor,  and  charged  with  contradicting  Himself 
point-blank,  so  as  to  impeach  His  integrity,  namely,  in 
saying,  '  Look  not  upon  tjie  wine  when  it  is  red,'  and  yet  in 
commanding  His  disciples  all  to  drink  of  it.  He  is  charged 
with  immorality  in  saying  that  '  wine  is  good,'  and  that 
it  is  a  'mocker.'"  This  extract  is  from  "The  Wines  of 
the  liible,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Fowler,  D.D.,  pp.  14,  15. 
It  is  only  a  bold  outspoken  statement  of  w^hat  is  implied  in 
the  language  of  less  irreverent  and  reckless  advocates  of  the 
same  theory. 

Our  best  reply  will  be  to  present  the  most  exact  and  literal 
translation  of  the  passage,  and  to  set  forth  the  interpretation 
which  it  naturally  suggests.  We  address  ourselves  here  to  . 
those  who  understand  the  Hebrew  language.  "  See  not  wine 
that  it  is  red  (or  shows  itself  red),  that  it  gives  its  eye.f  or 
color,  or  appearance  in  the  cup,  goes  straight."  In  the  first 
clause,  '*  See  not  wine  thatitisred"  (-.riT  ""^  ri  the  con- 

struction is  like  that  in  Gen.  i.  4,  "  God  saw  the  light  that  it 
was  good."  The  first  mark  of  this  dangerous  wine  against 
which  a  warning  is  uttered,  is  that  it  is  red.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  iniiabitants  of  Palestine  held  red  wine  in  the  highest 
esteem.  It  was  most  appropriately  called  "  the  blood  of  the 
grape."  Then,  wine  of  a  beautiful  bright  color,  or  attractive 
appearance,  a  wine  that  gave  its  color  in  the  cup,  was  admired 


*LONCINVS  De  Subum  ;  §32.  Critics  observed  that  to  call  water  a  sober  divinitjf^ 
^BSlt  mixing  chastisement  indicated  that  the  author  was  not  himself  actually  sober. 

t  On  tbis  use  of  eye^  ib  tbe  sense  of  color  or  af^mut^  comp.  Num.  xi.  7,  etc. 
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by  a  connoisseur.  But  what  about  the  last  mark  of  this  in- 
sidious wine,  Q">n©''?2S  H.^nri"),  "goes  straight"  ?    We  have  a 

like  expression  in  Solomon's  Song  (vii.  9,  in  Hebrew  v.  10),  • 
where  regarding  '*  the  best  wine "  it  is  said  C"'"i^'''?ab  *]bn, 
which  is  rendered  in  our  English  Bible  "  that  goeth  elown 
sweetly";  in  the  margin,  '* straight! y."  "The  roof  of  thy 
mouth  like  the  best  wine  for  my  beloved  that  goeth  down 
sweetly,"  etc.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  Prov. 
xxiii.  3i«  as  the  best  interpreters  allow.  It  is  an  attractive 
property,  a  characteristic  of  the  best  wine  that  it  goeth  (down) 
straightly,  or  smoothly,  or  sweetly.  Three  recognized  excel- 
lencies of  the  best  wine  are,  then,  here  mentioned :  it  is  red, 
looks  well  in  the  cup,  and  goes  down  smoothly ;  and  the  warn- 
ing is  to  the  effect  that  the  person  addressed  is  not  to  fix  his 
eyes  on  these  tempting  properties  of  the  best  wine  lest  he 
should  be  overcome  by  them.  But  if  we  follow  tlie  Authorized 
Version,  the  meaning,  of  course,  cannot  be  that  all  men,  phy- 
sicians included,  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  look  at  wine  at 
all ;  but  the  person  specially  addressed  is  warned  against  look- 
ing at  wine  when  it  possesses  the  admired  properties  of  being 
red,  inviting,  and  going  down  smoothly.  Notwithstanding 
these  admitted  excellencies,  it  at  last  bites  like  a  serpent,  and 
stings  like  an  adder  those  that  tarry  long  at  it,  as  the  preced- 
ing context  sugfgests.  It  is  not  every  one  who  uses  wine  that 
is  "as  he  that  lieth  down  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,"  etc  Such 
effects  can  only  arise  from  immoderate  drinking,  can  only  be 
the  consequence  of  tarrying  long  at  the  wine.  W'e  could 
make  sad  havoc  of  the  Bible,  if  we  should  detach  a  direction 
or  part  of  a  direction  from  its  connection,  and  treat  it  as  an 
absolute  command.  Take  such  directions  as:  *' Look  not 
every  man  on  his  own  things"  (Phil.  ii.  4),  or,  "Drink  no 
longer  water"  (i  Tim.  v.  23),  and  urge  the  strict  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  them;  and  the  absurdity  of  so  construing  them 
would  be  apparent  to  every  one.  Or  consider  the  second 
verse  of  this  chapter  of  Proverbs,  or  some  of  the  injunctions 
4n  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  same  exercise  of  common  sense  is  required  in  inter- 
preting instructions  which  we  find  in  profane  authors.  Take 
one  or  two  illustrations  from  the  Apocrypha:  "  Gaze  not  on  a 
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maid,  that  thou  fall  not  by  those  things  that  are  precious  in  her. 
Look  not  round  about  thee  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  Turn  away 
thine  eye  from  a  beautiful  woman"  (Ecclus.  x.  5,  7,  8).  Who 
imagines  that  an  ordinary  Roman  Catliolic  should  think 
tliat  such  precepts,  which  come  to  liim  with  the  authority  of  . 
sacred  Scripture,  bind  him  never  to  look  on  a  maid,  or  on  a 
beautiful  woman  ?  He  would  be  incapable  of  choosing  a 
comely  wife  if  he  should  feel  under  obligation  to  follow  these 
directions  rigidly  as  absolute  rules  from  which  he  could 
not  deviate  without  sin.  There  is  wisdom  and  propriety  in 
the  injunction  :  "  Look  not  round  about  thee  in  the  streets  of 
the  city."  It  warns  against  a  real  danger;  but  it  mii^ht  be 
unduly  pressed  by  some  precisian,  so  as  to  tleprive  travellers 
of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  surveying  the  cities  which 
they  visit. 

We  have  learned  then  from  comparing  Prov.  xxiii.  31,  with 
Canticles  vii.  9  (10),  that  it  was  the  wine  which  Scripture 
calls  the  best,  and  not  a  bad  wine,  against  which  the  warning 
is  uttered  in  the  former  place.  The  best  wine,  red  wine,  that 
went  down  smoothly,  was  dangerous,  and  could  intoxicate  ; 
and  thus  we  see  that  this  verse,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
lend  support  to  the  doctrine  that  unfermented,  unintoxicating 
wine,  is  the  good  wine  of  the  Bible,  really  overturns  the  whole 
theory  ;  since  it  shows  that  wine  possessing  the  most  admired 
properties,  the  wine  which  the  Bible  pronounces  ike  best,  was 
fraught  with  danger. 

The  distinction  made  by  the  old  commentators  and  moral- 
ists between  the  use  and  abuse  of  wine  is  now  condemned 
by  a  class  of  very  confident  writers  and  speakers,  as  entirely 
unsanctioned  by  the  Bible.  Even  a  writer,  who  is  more 
guarded  in  his  language  than  most  of  his  brethren  that  enter- 
tain the  notion  that  unfermented  grape  juice  is  the  only  good 
wine  of  Scripture,  can  make  this  statement : 

"There  is  no  threatening  or  prohibition  or  visitation  of  judfcmcnt.  as  I  rrmcmbpr, 
bned  on  the  discriminatioa  between  an  excessive  use  and  a  limited  or  temperate  use 
Cm  it  ia  cmOed)  of  iatoskants."  {fiik^  Sae.y  April,  1880,  p.  318). 

As  we  must  be  brief,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  evidence 
drawn  from  the  New  Testament  The  most  express  warning 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  against  intemperance  is  the  following : 
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"  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be 
overcharged  with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness/'  etc  (Luke  xxi. 
34).  Christ  bids  His  followers  to  be  careful  that  they  be  not 
weighed  down  by  jrpaiirtf^  and  fUSfi,  "  by  debauch  and  drunk- 
enness/' as  we  find  the  words  rendered  in  the  "  Temperance 
Bible  Commentary/'  by  Lees  and  Bums.  It  is  not  needful  for 
our  purpose  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  two  expres- 
sions,  which  together  denote  actual  intoxication  and  its 
effect  If  our  Lord  had  intended  that  abstinence  from  com* 
mon  wine  should  be  the  law  of  His  kingdom,  could  He  have 
deemed  it  sufficient  to  admonish  His  disciples  to  guard  against 
being  overcome  by  debauch  and  drunkenness  ? 

Christ  himself  drank  wine,  the  wine  from  which  John  the 
Baptist  abstained ;  the  wine  which  is  classed  with  siJtira  (Luke 
i.  15).  He  tells  us  that  His  drinking  wine  brought  on  Him  a 
railing  accusation  of  the  men  of  His  generation  (Luke  vii.  53. 
34).  They  assumed  as  a  thing  well  understood,  that  the  wine 
which  Jesus  drank  had  the  quality  of  ordinary  wine.  In  the 
absence  of  any  indication  to  the  contrary  every  reader  of  the 
New  Testament  is  warranted  to  make  the  same  assumption, 
and  has  till  recent  times  made  it  unchallenged.  No  early 
Christian  writer  ever  hints  that  the  wine  which  our  Lord 
drank  was  a  wine  incapable  of  producing  intoxication.  In- 
deed, we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  before  the  present  cent- 
ury has  expressed  this  view.  Since,  therefore,  Jesus  himself 
drank  the  common  wine  of  Palestine ;  since  He  furnished  wine 
dvos  to  others  (John  ii.) ;  since  He  was  content  to  warn  His 
disciples  against  drunkenness  and  debauch,  and  since  He  in- 
stituted the  Holy  Supper  in  wine  on  which  unworthy  commu- 
nicants could  get  drunk  (i  Cor.  xi.  21),  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  He  did  discriminate  between  an  excessive  and  a 
temperate  use  of  wine  that  could  intoxicate. 

The  most  direct  and  general  prohibition  in  regard  to  wine 
contained  in  the  New  Testament  is  found  in  Eph.  v.  18 :  "Be 
not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess."  In  the  "  Temper- 
ance Bible  Commentary  "  we  are  told : 

"Hie  rendering  'excess*  is  very  tame ;  and,  being  •  mere  repetition  of  Uie  iden 
contained  in  '  drank,'  is  a  platltnde  nnwofthj  of  inspiration." 

It  would  have  been  well  if,  before  uttering  this  harsh  criti- 
cism, the  authors  of  the  Commentary  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
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ascertain  what  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  meant 
by  "excess**  in  this  place  Richardson's  "English  Dictioii- 
ary"  supplies  this  information:  "Excess  is  applied  to  im- 
moderate and  intemperate  conduct,  or  to  riotousness,  prodi- 
gality, profusion."  Excess  is  here  equivalent  to  dissoluteness 
(comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  25).  On  the  injunction,  "Be  not  drunk 
with  wine."  Meyer  has  this  comment:  "Which  is  opposed 
to  the  allowed  taking  of  wine."  The  form  of  the  prohi- 
bition implies  the  lawfulness  of  a  temperate  use  of  wine.  But 
the  reply  is  made: 

"  The  objection  that  since  the  apostle  says,  '  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,'  he  virtiially 
tanctioiis  a  use  of  wine  short  of  drankenness,  is  one  of  those  superficial  inferences  la 
which  ancducated  or  prejudiced  minds  delight.    It  is  siirelj  possible  in  ourdajfora 

Christian  missionary  to  condemn  and  forbid  intemperance  by  opium  without  apprOV> 
ing  of  the  use  of  the  drug  in  any  degree  "  (TV/ti/.  Bib.  Com.,  p.  354). 

But  we  ask.  Did  ever  a  Christian  missionary  living  among 
opium-eaters,  and  anxious  to  reclaim  them,  give  advice  in  these 
terms :  "  Be  not  surekarged  with  opium  "  ?  Advice  conveyed 
in  such  language  would  certainly  be  understood  as  sanction- 
ing a  moderate  use  of  opium,  and  as  forbidding  only  excess- 
ive indulgence  in  the  drug.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  among 
people  who  are  absolutely  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  such  as 
Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  and  orthodox  Hindus,  a  precept 
such  as, "  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  dissoluteness," 
is  never  heard.  A  parallel  to  this  injunction  would,  we  are 
sure,  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  their  ethical  writings. 

The  authors  of  the  "Temperance  Commentary,'*  in  defi- 
ance of  the  fisus  loquendi  and  the  Lexicons,  will  not  give  to 
li^vcxtvdi  its  proper  meaning  of  "be  drunk."  But  if  we 
adopt  their  rendering,  **  be  surcharged,**  the  inference  is  plain, 
that  to  be  surcharged  with  the  well-known  drink  called  wine 
(o/iKcr)  in  Ephesus  necessarily  involved  dissoluteness.  The 
common  wine  of  Ephesus,  therefore,  must  have  been  intoxi- 
cating. This  being  clear,  mark  how  this  determines  the  nat- 
ure of  the  wine  prescribed  to  Timothy  (i  Tim.  v.  23],  and  of 
the  wine  which  deacons  should  not  drink  to  excess  (*'not 
given  to  much  wine,"  i  Tim.  iii.  8).  Timothy  was  living  and 
laboring  in  Ephesus  when  he  received  PauFs  Epistle  (i  Tim. 
i.  3).  He  practiced  abstinence  from  the  wine  which  was  drunk 
by  the  Ephesians  around  him,  and  drank  only  water.  When, 
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then,  Paul,  without  specifying  any  particular  kind  of  wine, 
gives  him  the  direction,  "  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine  often  infirmities,"  must 
not  the  wine  prescribed  be  such  as  the  Ephesians  got  drunk 
on,  the  very  wine  from  which  Timothy  had  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  him  entirely  to  abstain  ?  This  wine  could  be  used  to 
advantage  if  taken  sparingly,  and  even  frequently  ;  for  Timo- 
thy's "  often  infirmities  "  demanded  not  a  rare,  but  a  frequent, 
though  careful  use  of  it. 

But  we  have  other  evidence  to  show  the  nature  of  the  wine 
which  Timothy  was  directed  to  use.  Timothy  suffered  from  an 
affection  of  the  stomach.  Now  in  speaking  of  must,  or  unfer- 
mented  grape-juice,  Pliny  tells  us  that  every  kind  of  it  is  use- 
less for  the  stomach  {mustum  omne  stomacho  inutile,  xxiii.  18). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  that  same  23d  book  of  his  "  Natural 
History,"  Pliny  affirms  that  vinum,  wine,  as  distinguished 
from  nnisi,  is  the  sole  remedy  for  relieving  those  who  suffer 
from  disease  in  the  stomach.*  Wine  is  the  only  hope  of  such 
invalids.  This  point  he  sets  down  as  undoubted  {Cardia- 
corum  morbo  unicam  spem  in  vino  esse  certum  est).  Cclsus, 
too,  agrees  with  Pliny  in  representing  diseases  of  the  stomach 
as  cured  by  wine  (iii.  19).  It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  the  best 
modern  physicians  cure  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  by  light  fer- 
mented wines.  Paul,  then,  could  not  have  prescribed  tnustt 
or  unfermented  grape-juice,  to  Timothy  for  his  stomach's  sake ; 
for  Pliny,  expressing  the  general  opinion  of  his  age  (the  first 
century),  decidedly  declares  that  every  kind  of  must  was  use- 
less for  the  stomach  ;  while  the  virtue  of  wine,  as  distinguished 
from  must,  in  diseases  of  the]stomach,  he  affirms  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  certainty  {^Certum  est).  Hippocrates,  too,  makes  viust, 
which  our  friends  delight  to  call  "unfermented  wine,"  to  be 
worse  than  useless  for  one  who  suffers  in  the  stomach :  rXfvxo^ 

(pvffn  Hn\  VTtdyft,  k(xI  ixTapirffCffTai  ^tov  iv  rtf  wo/A/^.  ^V  e  might 
quote  Dioscorides  to  the  same  effect.  Alas,  we  say,  for  1  imo- 
thy's  poor  sickly  stomach,  if  it  had  to  receive  frequently  a 
draught  that  would,  as  Hippocrates  in  this  passage  testifies, 


*  On  old  vine  as  good  for  the  bowels  comp.  Bab.  Berakk.  fol.  S't  i>   On  new 
fii9m  the  press  as  hnrtful  10  thtt  stomach  conp.  the  quotation  fcon  the  Talmud  in  Bas* 
loff  Lex.  Chald.  p.  8126,  under  ^^jp^-^p^ 
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cause  flatulency,  looseness,  and  perturbation  of  the  bowels ! 
We  might  adduce  Pirk$  A  both.  Cap.  iv.  21,  and  Ecclus.  ix. 
10,  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Jews  had  an  equally  un&vorable 
opinion  of  wine  that  had  not  been  allowed  to  complete  its  fer- 
mentation. But  we  have  Christ  himself  testifying  (Luke  v. 
39),  that  the  universal  judgment  of  men  preferred  old  wine  to 
new :  '*  No  man  also  having  drunk  old  wine  straightway  de- 
sireth  new ;  for  he  saith,  The  old  is  better."  Here  is  Dr. 
Rich's  comment  on  this  passage  {Bi6,  Sac,  July.  1880,  p.  404), 
"•The  old/  say  they,  *is  better.'  This  was  not  the  judg- 
ment of  Christ  respecting  the  superiority  of  old,  fermented 
wines,  but  of  drunkards  whose  habit  it  had  been  to  drink 
them."  It  is  melancholy  to  read  such  a  gloss.  Christ  does 
not  say,  "  No  drunkard  having  drunk  old  wine,"  etc.,  but, "  no 
one  "  {otjSiU).  And  He  does  not  speak  of  those  "  whose  habit 
it  had  been  to  drink  old,  fermented  wines  " ;  for  He  uses  the 
aorist  participle  nvovt  which  does  not  mark  a  habit.  When 
will  those  who  undertake  to  interpret  Scripture  learn  that 
their  business  is  not  to  put  on  it  a  meaning  that  would  please 
themselves,  but  to  exhibit  what  it  was  really  written  to 
teach  ?  The  wine,  then,  which  Timothy  was  instructed  to 
use  sparingly,  and  which  was  unquestionably  the  good,  wholfs- 
some,  approved  wine  of  the  Bible,  was  certainly  wine  which 
could  intoxicate,  if  immoderately  indulged  in. 

In  I  Tim.  iiL  8,  the  rule  is  laid  down  that  deacons  must  be 
men  *•  not  given  to  much  wine  *'  oir<p  noXXt^  npoaixoyrai). 
These  deacons  were  living  in  Ephesus  (i.  3) ;  and  we  have 
learned  from  Eph.  v.  18,  the  effect  of  drinking  much  of  what 
went  under  the  name  of  wine  in  that  city.  Timothy,  the  in- 
valid, was  encouraged  to  use  a  little  of  it;  but  one  given  to 
much  of  it  was  pronounced  unworthy  to  be  a  deacon.  How 
needless  it  would  be  to  state  as  a  qualification  of  such  an  offi- 
cer, "not  given  to  much  unfermented  grape-juice,  which  is  per- 
fectly harmless  " !  We  have  here  again  an  exemplication  of 
the  "  abuse  theory."   It  was  the  theory  of  Paul. 

In  verse  3  of  the  same  chapter  (i  Tim.  iii.)  it  is  said  that 
a  bishop  must  be  "  not  given  to  wine  "  napotvoy).  Dr.  Rich 
tells  us  {Btb.  Sac,  July,  1880,  p.  410^,  that  this  requires  on  the 
part  of  a  bishop  "  entire  abstinence  from  all  varieties  of  wine." 
On  those  ignorant  of  Greek  such  an  assertion  might  impose, 
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but  on  none  else.  We  turn  to  Passow,  the  highest  authority 
in  Greek  Lexicography,  and  we  find  him  classing  napotvos  and 
napotvtoi  as  synonymous,  and  thus  defining  them  when  used  of 
men:  trunkeut  in  der  Trunkenheit  uebermuethig,  frecht 
ausgeiassen.  Mrf  jrapoivof  must  mean  either  not  drunken,"  or, 
according  to  the  maiginal  rendering  of  the  English  Bible.  '*  not 
ready  to  quarrel  and  offer  wrong,  as  one  in  wine."  Eveiy 
scholar  knows  that  according  to  Greek  usage  a  man  might,  like 
the  Greeks  universally,  or  like  Nehemiah  (Neh.  v.  iS),  partake 
moderately  of  every  variety  of  wine  without  being  irdpotros. 
And  who  does  not  see  that  since  napotvos  in  the  third  verse 
certainly  bears  relation  to  intoxicating  wine,  the  wine  referred 
to  in  the  eighth  verse  must  be  of  a  like  nature  ? 

We  have  in  Titus  ii.  3  the  rule  laid  down  that  aged  women 
should  be  "  not  given  to  much  wine,"  or  not  in  bondage  to  it, 
{pii  oiy(p  noW^  StSovkeofUvai),  In  the  religions  in  which  drink- 
ing of  iQl  intoxicants  is  interdicted,  such  as  Hinduism,  Buddh- 
ism, and  Mohammedanism,  there  is  never  mention  made  of  the 
degree  or  extent  to  which  wine  may  not  be  indulged  in.  It  is 
absolutely  prohibited.  Their  law  is:  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not."  But  to  such  an  ordinance  of  the  world  Christians 
are  not  in  subjection,  and  they  dare  not  submit  to  it  as  a  law 
imposed  on  them  by  human  authority  (Col.  ii.  20,  21 :  comp. 
ver.  16).  What  the  Christian  may  feel  bound  to  do  on  the 
ground  of  expediency  in  certain  circumstances  of  society,  or 
for  self-discipline,  or  in  applying  the  law  of  love,  is  another 
question  which  we  have  not  now  to  consider. 

We  can  explain  why  aged  women*  are  singled  out,  as  if  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  be  addicted  to  excess  of  wine,  by  the  foct 
that  physicians,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  recommended 
to  those  advanced  in  years  the  use  of  wine  which  they  would 
withhold  from  the  young. 

We  have  here  a  word  to  say  on  the  expression  **  intoxicating 
wine."  Some  persons  are  accustomed  to  display  their  ingenuity 
on  it  by  saying  that  a  little  of  such  wine  intoxicates  a  little, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  intoxicates  much ;  and  since  it  is  vrrong 
to  be  even  a  little  intoxicated,  it  must  be  wrong  to  use  this 


*Dr.  Lees,  suo  more,  indulges  in  missutements  regarding  the  wine  which  females 
diaak  to  esoew.  Comp.  Wilson  ( Wimu  •/  tkt  MOh^  i»p.  7-1^. 
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wine  at  alL  But  the  effect  produced  by  a  little  genuine  wine 
is  not  intoxication,  but  exhilaration  (P&  civ.  15).  These  two 
conditions,  aie  essentially  different,  and  not  simply  varied  in  de- 
gree ;  though  which  of  them  shall  be  produced  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  wine  drunk.  A  little  quinine  will  simply  im- 
prove the  appetite;  a  laiger  dose  will  affect  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  an  unpleasant  way,  and  act  as  a  febrifuge ;  a  still  laiger 
dose  will  so  stupefy  a  man  that  he  will  be  blind  and  deaf  for  a 
time.  We  say,  therefore,  that  quinine  is  stupefying,  since  this 
is  its  influence  when  taken  in  large  quantity.  But  we  are  not 
permitted  to  say  that  a  little  dose  of  quinine  produces  a  little 
stupefaction.  Excessive  exercise  tires  a  man  out,  and  renders 
him  incapable  of  bodily  or  mental  effort.  But  we  are  not 
justified  in  concluding  from  this  effect  of  excessive  exercise, 
that  a  little  exercise  tires  a  man  out  a  little,  and  renders  him  to 
some  small  decree  incapable  of  bodily  or  mental  effort.  The 
szxy  contrary  is  the  clTcct  produced  by  a  little  exercise.  All 
real  wine,  all  wine  properly  so  called,  will  intoxicate,  a->  all  real 
water  will  drown.  But  neither  is  it  the  proper  legitimate  use  of 
wine  to  make  drunk,  nor  is  it  that  of  water  to  drown  ;  and  abusus 
non  toll  it  lesuni.  If,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  among  the 
unreflecting  a  prejudice  against  the  proj)er  element  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  injiitlicious  friends  of  temperance  will  persist 
in  calling  it  "intoxicating  wine,"  they  ought  in  consistency  to 
be  careful  always  to  characterize  the  element  employed  in  the 
sacrament  <){  Baptism  as  "drowning  water."  It  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  ncrii  ite  for  a  water  that  could  not  drown"  for 
use  in  the  administration  of  Baptism  ! 

If  we  can  show  tliat  not  only  somr  kinds  of  yayiii,  but 
every  kind  of  it  known  in  Palestine  might  be  huvfiillv  partaken 
of  by  the  pious  Israelites,  then  the  distinction  of  the  wines  of 
the  Bible  into  fermented  or  sinful,  and  unfcrmcntcd  or  approved 
is  palpably  without  foundation.  We  might  establish  our  point 
by  adducing  Deut.  xiv.  26,  but  this  place  has  to  be  afterward 
taken  up  in  connection  with  another  question.  Nothing  could 
be  clearer  than  its  testimony.  But  we  turn  now  to  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  verses,  18,  19: 

"  Now  th.-it  which  was  prepared  for  me  daily  was  one  ox,  and  six  choice  sheep:  also 
fowls  were  prepared  for  mc,  and  once  in  ten  days  store  of  all  sorts  of  wine  ;  yet  for 
an  chit  required  not  I  the  bread  of  the  governor,  became  the  Iwttdage  iraa  heavy  upon 
the  people.  Think  upon  me,  my  God,  for  good  aooonUng  to  all  tltat  I  liave  done  for 
dda  people." 
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Nehemiah  was  a  man  who  knew  his  duty;  he  was  conscien- 
tious as  he  was  generous ;  he  shrank  from  no  sacrifice  in  pro- 
moting God's  glory  and  the  good  of  His  people;  he  was 
zealous  in  observing  the  law  of  God,  and  in  making  his  coun- 
tiymen  observe  it ;  yet  he  had  on  his  table  store  of  all  sorts  of 
wine  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  whom  he  hospitably  entertained 
(v.  I And  Nehemiah  could  think  of  his  furnishing  all  this 
wine  as  a  good  deed  which  God  would  remember  and  reward. 
We  know  the  **  royal  wine  "  which  Nehemiah,  as  cupbearer  of 
the  Persian  monarch,  was  accustomed  to  handle.  Its  efiect  on 
King  Ahasuerus  shows  that  it  could  intoxicate  (Esther  i.  7. 10). 
This  was  the  wine  with  which  Nehemiah  was  familiar.  Ate 
we  to  believe,  then,  that  in  the  store  of  all  sorts  of  wine, 
(nainb  r-*^3)» "  every  wine  in  abundance  "  of  which  he  speaks. 

there  was  not  inchided  fermented  *^rape-juieL\  the  drink  that  is 
commonly  an'd  properly  called  wine,  the  wine,  too,  which  he 
had  been  wont  to  serve  out  to  his  sovereign?  How  utterly 
preposterous  must  it  be  to  suppose  that  in  this  store  t)f  wine 
of  all  sorts,  that  drink  was  wanting  which  the  Bible  and  the 
world  usually  call  wine!  But  should  it  be  conceded  that  any 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  or  ordinarv  wine,  was  on  Nehe- 
miah's  table,  then  the  theory  is  plainly  untenable  that  the  un- 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  or  non-alcoholic  wine,  is  meant 
in  all  cases  where  wine  is  allowed  in  Scripture.  The  fact  is 
that,  if  the  doctrine  of  certain  persons  in  regard  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  t)n  temperance  were  correct,  Nehemiah  ought 
properly  to  have  said  that  no  kind  of  wine  was  on  his  hospi- 
table board,  instead  of  saying  as  he  has  done,  th  il  every  kind 
of  wine  was  upon  it.  Some  may  now  be  ready  to  think  that 
Nehemiah  must  have  incurred  the  woe  denounced  on  "  him  that 
giveth  his  neighbor  drink,"  etc.  (Hab.  ii.  15).  We  would 
merely  advise  those  to  whom  this  place  may  be  suggested,  to 
studv  it  and  trv  to  understand  its  meaning:.  When  thev  have 
ascertained  the  reil  purport  of  the  prophet's  words,  they  will 
not  think  that  they  aie  aj)plicable  to  Nehemiah. 

The  advocates  of  the  unfermented  wine  theory  were  the  first 
to  draw  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  wines  now  in  use  in 
Bible-lands,  and  they  have  been  very  bold  in  aflirming  that 
they  are  unfermented  and  unintoxicating.    How  this  report 
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originated  we  need  not  inquire.  It  is  probable  that  some  na- 
tives or  residents  of  Syria  may  have  amused  themselves  by 
playing  with  the  credulity  of  travellers.  We  can  well  be- 
lieve, too,  that  sqme  Englishmen  and  Americans,  who  were 
£Einuliar  only  with  strong  brandied  wines,  may  have  been  led 
on  tastings  Uie  pure  wines  of  Syria  to  judge  them  unintoxicat- 
ing.  But  the  days,  when  ignorance  regarding  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  wines  of  Syria  was  excusable,  are  past. 

In  the  year  1878  an  esteemed  minister  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  zealous  advocate  of  temperance  (the  Rev.  W. 
M.  Taylor,  of  Mount  Jackson),  visited  Palestine.  Before  he 
set  out  we  rc  (guested  him  to  inquire  particularly  as  to  the  nat- 
ure of  the  wine  of  the  country ;  and  when  he  returned  from  his 
travels  we  asked  him  about  the  result  of  his  investigations. 
He  related  that  when  in  Jerusalem  he  consulted  Bishop 
Gobat,  the  highest  authority  he  could  think  of  applying  to. 
The  old  bishop  laughed  when  he  was  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  stated  in  reply  that  he  had  been  thirty  years  in 
Palestine,  and  had  never  tasted,  seen,  or  heard  of  an  unfer- 
mentecl  wine  in  the  country.  When  our  friend  was  in  Beirut 
he  could  think  of  no  more  competent  witness  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Syrian  Protestant  Collecre,  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss  ;  and 
Dr.  Bliss  only  confirmed  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Gobat. 
Those  who  have  visited  Palestine  ought  to  take  pains  to  cir- 
culate correct  information  in  reofard  to  its  wines.  The  old 
misrepresentation  is  still  repeated ;  and  unless  it  is  exposed 
and  contradicted  as  often  as  it  is  put- forward,  it  will  continue 
to  exert  a  misleading  influence  in  the  decision  of  important 
questions  relative  to  Christian  doctrine  and  duty.  There  are 
multitudes  of  Ciiristian  people  in  America  who  actually  be- 
lieve that  the  common  wine  of  Palestine  is  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape.  Indexed,  men  occupying  prominent  po- 
sitions in  the  Christian  Church  state  this  as  an  unquestionable 
fact.  We  have  seen  the  attempt  made  to  demonstrate  that 
grape-juice  cannot  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  Palestine  !  If  any  one  desires  to  see  this 
pretended  proof,  he  has  only  to  read  pp.  15  and  16  of  "The 
Wines  of  the  Bible,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Fowler,  D.D.,  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  the  National  Temperance  Society,  New 
York.    It  b  amazing  that  a  misrepresentation  so  gross  and 
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manifest  should  be  countenanced  by  intelligent  Christian 
men.* 

Some  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  a  docu- 
ment, signed  by  some  distinguished  Syrian,  missionaries  and 
other  excellent  witnesses,  which,  it  was  expected,  would  have 
set  forever  at  rest  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  an  "  unfer- 
mented  wine "  in  Bible-lands.  But  no  amount  of  evidence 
will  satisfy  some  people.  We  venture,  however,  to  think  that 
the  following  statement  will  be  deemed  decisive  by  all  reason- 
able and  candid  men : 

**Wc,  the  undersigned,  missionaries  and  residents  in  Syria,  having  been  rcpeatcdljr 
requeMed  to  make  a  distinct  ttatemeot  on  tbe  Mb}ect,  heiel^  daclara  that  during  Ibe 

whole  time  of  our  residence  and  travelling  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  we  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  an  unfermcnted  wine ;  nor  have  we  found  among  Jews,  Christians,  or 
Mohammedans,  any  tradition  Dt  sncli  a  wine  having  ever  existed  in  tbe  country.  Rev. 
W.  M.  Thomson.  D.D.  ;  Rev.  S.  H.  Calhoun  ;  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dy:Ic,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  Janes 
Robertson;  Rev.  II.  H.  Jcssup;  Rev.  John  Wortabet,  M.  D. ;  James  Black.  Esq.; 
Michael  Meshaka,  Doctor;  Rev.  John  Crawford  ;  R.  W.  Brigstocke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 
etc. ;  Rev.  Wm.  Wright.  B.A.t 

••May.  1875." 


*  We  cannot  avoid  drawing  attention  in  a  note  to  an  extract  from  this  scand.ilous 
publication  (p.  13):  "Jesus  Christ  is  put  on  trial  as  a  drinking  man  ;  for  the  alcoholic 
view  of  wi^e  makes  it  necessary  to  say  that  Jesus  is  on  the  side  of  wine-drinkers.  It 
puts  Ilim  on  trial  again,  not  for  Ilia  life,  but  for  infinitely  more  than  life  :  for  honor. 
,  and  virtue,  and  integrity,  and  character,  and  for  all  that  is  of  value  in  His  religion." 

We  do  not  find  in  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Fowler,  a«  it  is  published  by  the  National  Tcm- 
peranee  Society,  the  still  more  shocking  language  which  was  contained  in  the  lecture 

as  it  appeared  in  full  in  the  A'nv  VorJt  Christian  Advocate,  of  which  I>r.  Fowler 
iitras  editor,  in  which  we  %vere  told  that  if  Jesus  Christ  drunk  alcoholic  wine  He  must 
be  **put  on  trial  not  as  a  sot,  but  as  a  moderate  drinker,  who.  according  to  the  law  of 
human  nature,  with  so  many  million  illustrations,  was  possibly  saved  from  becoming 
an  example  for  sots  by  being  crucified  in  early  manhood."  No  one  should  be  content 
to  remain  in  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  wine  made  and  drunk  by 
our  Lord,  for  a  large  number  of  temperance  reformers  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  distinct  acknowledgment  that,  if  our  Saviour  made  or  used  fermented 
wine,  His  character  would  be  thereby  compromised,  and  His  religion  proved  to  be 
fiilse.  They  construe,  too,  the  intentional  substitution  of  unfermented  grape-juice  for 
wine  in  the  Communion  as  an  admission  that  Christ's  cliaracter  must  be  judged  imper- 
feet  if  it  could  be  believed  that  He  used  "  fermented  wine  "  in  instituting  the  ordinance 
of  the  Supper.  They  who  know  that  Christ  used  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  in 
ihaU  sacrament  should  beware  of  sanctioning  an  innovation  that  may  be  justly  said  to 
«  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  that  bought  US,  besides  being  a  violation  of  His 

solemn  command  (t  Cor.  xi.  25). 

f  The  character  and  competence  of  some  of  the  signers  of  this  declaration  are  well 
known  in  the  American  churches ;  one  of  them.  Dr.  Jessnp,  was  lately  Modenlor  of 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  There  is  just  one  way  open  to  objectors  of  in- 
validating this  testimony,  and  that  is,  the  distinct  specibcation  of  those  places  in  Syria 
where  the  alleged  unfermented  wine  is  now  to  be  net  with.  If  onr  readers  desire  any 
later  testimony,  they  may  consult  the  *'  Sunday-School  World  "  for  1878,  p.  200,  where 
they  will  find  a  very  clear  and  emphatic  utterance  from  another  excellent  authority, 
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It  is  painfully  instructive  to  consider  the  way  in  which 
the  statements  of  such  men  arc  deak  with  by  those  who  ride 
the  hobby  of  maintaining  that  the  wine  spoken  of  with  ap- 
proval  in  Scripture  must  have  been  unfcrniunted.  In  the 
"  Divine  Law  as  to  Wines."  by  G.  VV.  Samson,  D.I).,  former 
President  of  Columbian  Universitv,  Washington,  D.  C.  a  work 
'published  in  1880  by  the  National  'rem]>erancc  Society,  we 
have  some  remarks  on  the  document  wliich  has  been  given 
above,  signed  by  missionaries  and  others  resident  in  Syria.  "An 
impartial  review  of  this  paper  calls  attention  to  the  following 
facts:  First,  it  was  a  prejudged  and  formulated  statement  pre* 
pared  in  Scotland  by  interested  parties,  and  sent  tu  Syria  for 
cx parte  testimony,  etc."  (p.  256).  We  sent  this  and  other  ex- 
tracts from  Dr.  Samson's  work  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Weight, 
formerly  a  missionary  in  Damascus,  and  now  a  Secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  was  Mr.  Wright  that 
first  made  this  document  known  to  the  i)ublic  in  a  speech  de- 
livered by  him  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbvterian 
Church  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1875.  Mere  is  Mr.  Wright's 
reply  to  our  communication.  It  bears  the  date  of  September 
6,  18S0,  and  is  written  fr(jm  London: 

"  I  have  your  note  of  Augiut  34,  1880,  giving  extracts  from  Dr.  Samson^  work  on 
'The  Divine  Law  as  10  Wines.*  lamatotal  abstainer,  and  I  deeply  regret  to  observe  fhas 
so  good  a  cause  sbould  be  advocated  by  the  ignoble  use  nf  mtsreprcscntation.  It  la 
not  a  fact  that  ihc  paptr  which  I  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  wns  '  prepared  in 
Scotland  by  interested  parlies,  and  sent  to  Syria  for  tx parte  testimony.'  Tbe  paper 
was  prepared  by  me  In  Damaaciw,  and  no  one  lenewthat  I  was  going  to  brins  tfie  qiMS> 
tion  forward  till  within  .1  few  drtys  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  A-^s-mtiMv.  I  pro- 
cured the  testimony  from  the  men  most  competent  in  the  whole  world  lu  apeak  on  the 
sobjeet,  for  an  article ;  bat  I  found  a  fitting  opportunity  at  the  Assembly  to  give  the 
subject  publicity.  The  docoment  was  not  the  result  of  any  suggestion  from  hame^ 
The  other  statements  alKNlt  me  are  equally  wide  of  the  mark,  and  devoid  (if  accuracy.*^ 

On  pages  254-5  of  the  **  Divine  Law  as  to  Wines,"  w» 
read: 

"Rev.  Wm.  Wright,  a  Scotch  missionary  returned  from  Damascus,  had  alluded  ^ 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Scotland,  held  June.  1875,  to  a  distinction  be- 
tween chamer*  intoxicating  wine,  and  sherbets,  as  unintcuucatii\g  winos  ;  which  distinc- 
tion, as  we  have  seen,  tlie  general  Arabic  Leidcoo  of  Fireylsg  and  local  Acabiie  vocyhi. 
idarics  confirm." 


Pkof.  Geo.  E.  Post,  M.D.,  Beirut,  Syria,  which  only  want  of  rpom  pcfiyenis  QMf 
CDpytng.    In  the  Boslim  Congrtf^ationalist  of  the  6th  September,  1876.  the  iestirnony  of 
twelve  American  missionaries  against  the  e:(istence  of  uoferi^entcd  wine  in  Bii}le-L. 
lands  is  given  is  csftwm. 

*  This  very  tkMur  is  nenlioned  as  ft  noble  gift  of.Cfp^  p^t..xxxii.  14 1  Secb 
Hebrew  text. 
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Those  who  know  Arahic,  and  will  compare  Frcytacr,  as  we 
have  dont',  will  only  be  amused  when  they  mark  the  result  of 
Dr.  Samson's  Arabic  studies,  and  they  will  find  therein  another 
illustration  of  the  adage  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing."  It  is  to  us  unaccountable  how  he  could  call  Mr. 
Wright  a  Scotch  missionary,  make  him  speak  in  a  Scotch  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  present  him  as  a  witness  in  favor  of  the 
distinction  between  intoxicating  and  unintoxicaling  wines,  as 
Mr.  Wright  emphatically  declared  in  the  Irish  General  Assem- 
bly of  1875,  that  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  an  unfer- 
mcnted  wine  in  Syria  or  the  IIolv  Land. 

But  Dr.  Samson  must  have  the  testinmnv  of  a  missionary  in 
favor  of  an  unfermented  wine  in  use  in  Eastern  lands.  So  on 
p.  25;  of  the  "  Divine  Law,"  he  actually  states  that  Dr.  Justin 
Perkins  describes  the  fresh  juice  of  the  grape  as  drunk  in  Per- 
sia ;  whereas  Dr.  Perkins,  as  (juoted  in  the  Bib.  Sacra  for 
January.  1S69,  p.  167,  says  of  the  juice  of  the  grape :  "When 
simply  expressed,  it  is  called  'sweet,'  /.  c,  ^weet  liquor.  It  is 
not  drunk  in  that  state."  Our  readers  who  may  desire  to  ^ee 
how  far  Dr.  Samson  can  misrepresent  a  case,  should  compare 
his  account  of  what  Dr.  Perkins  has  written  with  Dr.  Perkins' 
own  statement   Dr.  C.  V.  Van  Dyck  says : 

"  There  is  not,  and  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  there  never  was  (In  Syria)  anjrthing  like 

what  has  been  called  unfermented  wine.    The  thine;  is  not  known  in  the  East  

Thcjf  could  not  keep  grape-juice  or  raisin-waier  unfernientcd,  if  ihcy  would  ;  it  would 
beemne  citherwine  or  vinegar  in  a  few  days,  or  ro  into  the  putrefactive  fernienuition.** 
"The  n,-\tive  churches,  Fvanpelical,  Maronite,  (»rcck,  Coptic,  and  Armenian,  all  use 
fermented  wine  at  the  Communion  They  have  no  other,  and  have  no  idea  of  any 
Other." 

And  of  the  Jews  in  Syria  Dr.  \'an  Dyck  testifies:  "At  the 
Passo\er  only  fenncntcd  wine  is  used"  {^Bib,  Sac,  1S69,  pp. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  unfermented  wine  theory  profess 
to  be  able  to  prove  that  unfermented  wine  is  a  common  and 
favorite  beverage  in  various  European  countries,  and  particu- 
larly in  France  and  Italy,  at  the  present  day.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  would  not  establish  the  existence  of  such  a  drink  in 
Palestine  at  and  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance 
on  the  earth.    But  nothing  could  be  more  at  variance  with 

*  There  is  no  more  trustworthy  witness  on  this  qaestkM  than  the  diatingulshed 
Inmslator  of  ttie  Arabic  Bible,  Dr.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyclc 
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fiict  than  the  assertions  put  forward  as  to  the  natifre  of  the 
wines  in  use  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  A  state- 
ment made  by  the  late  vencral)lc  Dr.  DufT,  of  Calcutta,  has 
been  often  (quoted,  as  if  it  testified  to  the  common  use  of  un- 
fermented  wine  by  the  peasantry  of  the  south  of  France.  The 
statement,  as  given  in  his  Life  (Vol.  I.,  p.  392),  runs  thus: 

"  Look  at  the  peasant  at  his  meals  in  wine-bearing  districts!  Instead  of  milk  he 
has  before  him  a  basin  of  the  pure,  unadulterated  '  blood  of  the  grape.'  In  this  its 
native  and  original  state  it  is  a  plain,  simple,  and  wholesome  liquid,  which  at  every  re- 
past becomes  to  the  hu<;b.-inflm.-in  what  milk  is  to  the  shepherd, — ttOt  a  llUCOry,  but  n 
necessary,  not  an  intoxicating,  but  a  nutritive  licvcrage." 

If  this  statement  were  found  in  the  works  of  an  ancient 
author  who  could  not  be  interrogated  as  to  what  he  meant,  it 
would  be  vain  to  plead  that  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  wine  spoken  of  was  unfermented,  and  absolutely  incapable 
of  producing  intoxication.  But  when  an  unwarranted  use  was 
made  of  Dr.  Duffs  account  of  the  wine  drunk  at  their  meals 
by  the  peasantiy  of  the  south  of  France,  he  was  asked  to  state 
explicitly  if  he  meant  that  the  wine  so  described  by  him  was 
really  unfermented;  and  he  replied  in  unambiguous  terms,  that 
be  intended  to  convey  no  such  idea.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Duff, 
conecting  the  misapprehension,  was  read  before  the  Irish  Fres- 
byterian  General  Assembly  of  June,  1875,  which  Assembly 
pronounced  against  the  use  of  so-called  unfermented  wine  in 
the  Communion.  Dr.  Duff  gave  the  following  explanation  in 
regard  to  the  wine,  whose  use  and  virtue,  a^  contrasted  with 
the  spirituous  drinks  of  Great  Britain,  he  had  pointed  out : 

*'  On  inqiiirf  I  foond  it  was  die  pore  juice  of  the  grape,  which,  as  you  know,  fer. 

mcnts  spontaneously  when  cxprcss(-:l  from  the  husk — fermented,  therefore,  but  still 
pure,  f .  wholly  andfuggcd  or  unadulterated  with  any  extraneous  matter  of  any  kind. 
It  was  also  very  weak,  that  is.  contdned  very  little  spirit,  but  still  enough  to  preserve 
iL  Being  so  weak,  and  so  free  from  all  adulterating  mixtures,  and  taken  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  saw  it  taken,  it  was  utterly  incapable  of  intoxicating  a  child,  and  consti- 
tuted a  wholesome,  refreshing  beverage,  instead  of  milk,  which  was  not  to  be  had  in 
that  quarter.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  I  wrote.  Or  meant  to  write.  Such 
a  thing  as  nnfcmented  wine  I  never  heard  of  in  any  country." 

We  believe  Dr.  DufTs  explanation  of  what  he  **  meant  to 
write."  But  Dr.  Samson  thus  comments  on  it  (**  Divine  Law 
as  to  Wines,"  p.  27) :  "The  first  glance-impressions  of  devoted 
mtsdonaries,  as  noble  in  spirit  as  Dr.  Duff,  of  Calcutta,  are  ap- 
parently repressed  by  manifestoes  placed  before  them  for  their 
signature."   Dr.  Duff  is  charged,  in  effect,  with  suppressing  his 
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own  conviction,  and  signing  a  false  statement ;  and  yet  he  is 
spoken  of  as  a  devoted  missionary,  and  nol)lc  in  spirit  I  There 
was  no  manifesto  placed  before  Dr.  Duff  for  his  signature.  He 
was  asked  for  a  sim[)le  explanation,  and  he  gave  it  with  such 
clearness  and  explicitncss  as  to  offend  those  who  found  that 
they  could  no  longer  use  Dr.  Duffs  honored  name  in  favor  of 
a  baseless  theory ;  and.  therefore,  they  turned  round  and  ma- 
ligned the  great  missionary.  But  will  it  be  believed.'*  Dr. 
Samson,  in  another  part  of  his  book  (p.  255)  quotes  Dr.  Duff 
as  if  he  still  testified  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  an  unfer- 
mcnted  wine,  though  Dr.  S.  was  well  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Dulf 's  emphatic  disclaimer  of  the  meaning  imputed  to  his 
words. 

The  celebrated  Italian  preacher,  Father  Gavazzi,  happened 
to  be  in  the  British  Isles  at  a  time  when  the  contruversv  re- 
specting the  wine  proper  to  be  employed  in  the  Communion 
was  making  a  noise.  What  he  called  the  "  nonsensicalitics  "  of 
those  who  pleaded  for  the  use  of  an  "  unfermented  wine  "  at 
the  Lord's  Table,  moved  the  eloquent  Italian  to  write  on  the 
subject.  The  following  extract  from  his  article  will  be  con- 
sidered by  most  persons  sufficient  testimony  as  to  what  is  re- 
garded in  Italy  as  real  wine: 

"  I  have  indulged  in  the  expression  unfermented  wine  for  the  sake  of  argument 
«  «  .  .  although  to  me,  as  an  Italian,  the  expression  imports  downright  nonsense.  In 
fact,  wine  b  only  wine  by  fermeniation,  and  to  speak  of  unfermented  wine  is  to  speak 
of  dry  water,  of  nightly  snn,  of  unelectric  lightning."  (See  Btl/att  Wittuu  of  X4th 

May,  1875). 

Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  might  get  grape-juice  preserved  according  to 
a  recipe  as  easily  in  Florence  as  elsewhere ;  but  such  a  liquor 
would  not  be  regarded  as  j)ropcr  wine  by  any  Italian  ;  and  it 
is  essentially  different  from  the  wines  which  the  people  of  Italy 
are  in  the  habit  of  using. 

To  sum  up  the  result  of  our  inquiry :  Whether  we  visit  the 
lands  of  the  Bible  or  the  wine-producing  countries  of  Europe, 
we  find  that  the  natives  understand  by  wine  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape.  Dr.  Eli  Smith's  statement  respecting  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria  would  hold  true  of  the  people  of  the  wine 
countries  of  Europe  (with  some  half  dozen  of  which  we  are 
personally  acquainted) : 

"When  inquiring  if  there  exists  such  a  thing  as  unfermented  wine.  I  have  uniformly 
been  met  by  a  sure  of  surprise.  The  very  idea  leems  to  be  regarded  as  an  absurdity." 
{Ba.  Sa<.,  iii.  388). 
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The  question  of  modern  wines  has  been  disposed  of;  we 
have  next  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  allegation  that  there 
were  unfermented  and  unintoxicating  wines  held  in  high 
esteem  in  ancient  times.  Appeal  is  made  to  various  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  in  support  of  this  position.  Pliny  is  most 
frequently  referred  to»  and  statements  are  often  professedly 
drawn  from  his  "  Historia  Naturalis "  by  writers,  who,  it  is 
plain,  cannot  have  consulted  this  work  to  learn  what  it  teaches 
on  this  subject  One  who  is  familiar  with  Pliny  can  have  lit- 
tle inclination  to  embrace  the  Unfermented  Wine  theory.  In 
his  **  Natural  History "  he  is  most  careful  to  distinguish  be- 
tween wine  proper — the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape — and 
all  other  drinks.  He  thus  describes  the  nature  of  wine  — 
of  every  liquid  that  is  called  by  this  name :  "  When  drunk,  it 
creates  internal  heat  in  the  system ;  when  outwardly  applied,  it 
refrigerates  *'  (  yiuo  natura  esi  kausio  accendendi  caiore  viscera 
inius,/oris  infuso  refri^randi.  Lib,  xiv.  7*).  A  drink  that 
does  not  produce  inward  warmth,  does  not  according  to  Pliny 
possess  the  nature  of  wine.  In  the  same  paragraph  he  tells 
us  that  nothing  is  more  useful  than  wine  for  strengthening 
the  body,  and  nothing  more  hurtful,  if  used  immoderately 
{ProrsMS  ut  jure  diet  fiossiit  neque  virions  corporis  uiilius 
aliud,  negue  aliud  volupiaiibus  perniciosiust  si  modus  absil). 
These  general  statements  are  applied  to  whatever  was  known 
as  wine.  Pliny  never  speaks  of  wine  without  meaning  what 
some  moderns  by  a  faulty  pleonasm  call  "  fermented  wine." 

He  expressly  distinguishes  must  from  wine,  and  the  differ^ 
eniia  of  wine  he  specifies  as  consisting  in  its  having  under- 
gone fermentation.  Fermentation  is  described  by  him  as  the 
passage  of  must  into  wine  {sic — sciLfervere — appellant  musti 
in  vina  iransilum.  Lib,  xiv.  11).  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  ventures 
to  affirm  that  Pliny  has  "  endeavored  to  override  the  popular 
use  of  the  word  '  wine '  and  to  fabricate  a  technical  definition 
of  it"  ("Prelim.  Dis.,"  p.  xx.j  A  glance  at  Pliny's  language 
shows  how  strangely  Dr.  Lees  misrepresents  the  case.  So 
bx  from  attempting  to  set  up  a  technical  definition,  Pliny  tells 
us,  as  it  were  incidentally,  as  an  obiUr  dictum,  how  people 
universally  spoke  with  reference  to  this  matter  (sic  appellani). 


*  Wc  quote  from  Tuclinitz's  ediUcm  of  the  *'  HiHoria  Natnnlto,"  Leipzig.  1830. 
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He  relates  the  common,  popular  use  of  a  word.  In  book 
xxiii.,  when  he  treats  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  must  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  wine,  he  is  care- 
ful to  speak  of  them  separately,  and  to  describe  them  as  dis- 
tinct in  their  nature  and  in  their  qualities.  The  order  in  dis- 
cussing subjects  there  observed  by  Pliny  is  6rst  to  treat  of 
vines,  then  of  musts,  then  of  wines,  and  then  of  vinegar.  It 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  Pliny,  like  Gavazzi,  would  have 
regarded  the  expression,  "  unfermented  wine/'  as  a  contra- 
dicHo  in  adjecto,  an  intolerable  solecism,  such  as  "  dry  water.'* 
It  furnishes  matter  for  serious  animadversion,  when  certain 
writers  speak  of  Pliny  as  describing  an  ".unfermented  wine.'* 
He  nowhere  employs  such  an  expression.  He  simply  uses 
the  word  musium — mustt  which  is  with  him  essentially  differ- 
ent from  vinum — wine. 

That  must  and  wine  were  carefully  discriminated  by  the  an- 
cients, and  that  fermentation  converted  the  former  into  the 
latter,  are  points  which  we  could  establish  by  superabundant 
testimony ;  but  the  limits  of  this  Review  compel  us  to  be 
brief.  We  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  adducing  a  sin- 
gle passage  from  Varro  ("  De  Re  Rustica,"  Lib.  i.  65).  He 
could  not  have  written  it,  if  must  and  wine  had  been  con- 
founded in  the  common  speech  of  the  Romans,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  universally  admitted  that  by  fermentation  the  one 
passed  into  the  other : 

"  Quod  Mustum  €9mdilur  in  iloliuni  ut  habtamus  vinum  non  promendum  dum  fervtt,  ne- 
ftu  etiam  cum  frveeuit  ita,  ut  sit  -innum  /actum.  Si  vetus  hibert  velis,  quad  mm  fit  ante- 
ftuuH  aecttsmt  annus,  turn,  cum  fuerit  amnieulum,  prv^t.**  **  The  must  which  is  put 
into  *  d*Kum  (open  tub)  that  we  way  have  wine,  is  not  to  be  dnwn  whtte  it  it  ferment- 
ittgt  *or  even  when  it  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  haz  e  btcome  wine.  If  you  wish  to  drink 
it  old — which  it  doci  not  become  within  a  year— then,  when  it  i:>  a  year  old,  it  comes 
forth." 

Varro  doe^  not  set  up  a  technical  definition  of  wine,  but  he 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  no  one  could  be  ignorant 
that  wine  denoted  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  ever)'  one  possessed  this  knowledge,  he 
gives  instructions  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  must  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  dolium  or  tub.  It  is  implied  in  what 
he  has  written  that  everybody  knew  that  must  became  wine  by 
undergoing  fermentation. 
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Pliny  tells  us  of  one  way,  and  only  of  one  way,*  of  preserv- 
ing must ;  and,  as  his  description  has  been  laid  hold  of  to 
prove  that  he  knew  of  "  unfermented  wine,"  w6  give  the  pas- 
sage in  full : 

^Medium  inter  diticia  vintimfue  nt,  pmd  Gneti  aigUwcs  vacant,  kae  est,  semper 
mtutmm.  Id  tvemt  cura,  quoniam  fervere  fnkibttur;  sic  appellattt  musti  in  vina  trans- 
itvm.  Er^  mer^^unt  e  //  jc  fr^tititis  in  aqua  cados,  donee  bruma  Iran  sea  I,  et  consuetude 
fiat  algendi.  '\  "  Intermcdiaic  between  the  sweets  {duUia)  and  wine  is  what  the  Greeks 
ofi  tflgr^feMefff-Hhat  is,  alwajw  must.  It  is  the  result  of  csre,  as  it  is  hindered  from  fer- 
mentinp  ;  thus  they  designate  the  passage  of  must  into  wines.  Therefore,  the  casks 
taken  from  the  vat  are  at  once  immersed  in  water  until  the  shortest  day  of  the  year  is 
passed,  and  they  (the  eaalcs  full  of  miut)  have  become  accustomed  to  the  cold." 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage,  which  we  have  translated 
without  addincT  misleadinor  crlosses,  that  jfuist  preserved  by 
the  process  described  was  held  by  Pliny  to  be  different  from 
wine.  He  does  not  confound  the  two  things.  I'urthcrniore, 
he  knew  only  this  one  way,  that  of  immersinir  the  casks  in 
cold  water,  by  which  must  could  be  preserved  from  fermenting 
and  becoming  wine.  Cato  and  Columella  give  similar  direc- 
tions about  preserving  must  in  the  sweet  state.}  But  these 
writers  do  not  talk  "of  preparing  an  uuintoxicaiing wine!* 
and  they  do  not  intimate  that  must,  preserved  as  such  in  a  care- 
fully closed  vessel  which  was  kept  immersed  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  in  cold  water,  was  ever  regarded  or  used  as 
wine.  It  is  an  important  point  that  both  these  authors  testify 
that  must  could  be  preserved  in  this  way  not  longer  than  a  year. 
Compare  Cato,  "  De  Re  Rustica,"  cxx.,  and  Columella,  "  De 

•  There  is  no  mention  made  by  him  or  by  other  ancient  writers  of  the  employment 
of  sulphur  fumigation  to  prevent  grape-juice  from  fermenting  ;  this  is  a  modern  device. 
The  ancients  added  to  their  wines  pitcli,  resin,  iris,  salt,  pounded  marble,  and  otlier 
strange  thioRS,  as  well  as  sulphur.  But  these  ingredients  are  never  set  forth  as  used 
to  "destroy  the  fermenting  principle  existing  as  yet  undeveloped  in  the  fresh  must." 
In  the  place  where  Pliny  refers  to  the  use  of  sulphur,  it  is  in  the  preparation  of  a  wine 

wUdl  he  distinctly  describes  as  passing  through  the  process  of  fermentation  (xiv.  2o).  On 
this  subject  consult  for  fuller  information  Wilson's  "  Wines  of  the  Bible,"  (p.94>.  Lon- 
don :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co. 

\  Dr/Lawrie  (Bib.  Sac,  xxvi.,  p.  i66)  in  quoting  this  passage  of  Pliny  has  omit- 
ted the  que  after  vwufMl,  and  has  given  the  loose  and  inaccurate  translation  :  "  The  me- 
dium quality  among  tweet  wines  is  that  which  the  Greeks  call  uzri'/j^xunq,  i.  <>  ,  always 
must."  It  is  unaccountable  how  Dr.  Lawrie  was  led  to  make  in  his  excellent  paper  a 
translation  so  dearly  inadmissible.  His  fdse  rendering  really  fiavors  the  cause  of  hit 
opponents,  and  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  it  US  an  intentional  perv  ersion  of 
Fliny's  meaning.  It  represents  him  as  characterising  preserved  must  as  one  of  Uie 
sweet  wines.  This  he  Is  far  from  doing. 

%  Chemists  decidedly  afflrm  that  this  process  would  only  partially  check  fermentation. 
But  pnitiaUy  fermented  gn^e-joke  was  still  called  mmst  Dmp.  Vano,  lik.  x,  65. 
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Re  Rusdca/'  Lib,  xii.  29.  We  protest  against  the  misleading 
statement  that  Cato  and  Columella  describe  in  these  passages 
"  the  mode  of  preparing^  unintoxicating  wine,"  *  They  do  not 
use  in  them  the  word  viniem,  wine,  at  all,  or  speak  of  "pre- 
paring" any  kind  of  wine.  They  tell  us  how  must  maybe 
made  to  remain  must  all  the  year,  and  not  how  un  fermented 
grape-juice  can  be  converted  into  "  unfermented  wine."  Col- 
umella, indeed,  begins  by  saying.  "  musium  ut  semper  duke 
tanquam  tecens  permaneat  sic  facito.  But  in  what  sense  he 
and  Pliny  must  have  understood  semper  is  evident  from  what 
he  states  at  the  close  of  his  directions,  "  Sic  usque  in  annum 
dulce  permanent"  "  It  will  thus  remain  sweet  for  a  year" 
If  modern  chemistry  has  discovered  methods  of  preserving 
nnfermented  grape-juice  for  a  longer  time,  or  so  that  it  im* 
proves  with  age,  these  methods  were  not  known  to  the  an- 
cients, name  oioid  wine  could  in  no  sense  be  applied  to 
the  little  grape-juice  which  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
might  attempt  to  preserve  for  a  year  from  fermentation. 
This  must  could  not  become  old,  and  did  not  improve  by  age ; 
and  unless  it  was  allowed  to  ferment,  it  could  not  become 
that  old  wine  which,  as  our  Lord  testifies,  was  by  common 
consent  judged  superior  to  new  (Luke  v.  39)  ;  and  as  long 
as  it  remained  must,  it  could  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  stomach. 

We  need  not  occupy  time  in  discussing  the  nature  of  the 
drink  called  protropum  which  is  sometimes  described  as  an 
unfermented  wine.  Protropum  was  prepared  from  the  juice 
that  flowed  from  the  grapes  by  their  own  pressure  one  upon 
another.  liut  this  juice  was  not  hindered  from  fermenting. 
On  the  contrary,  Pliny  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  allowed 
to  ferment  {^Hoc  pyotinns  diff'usiun  lagcnts snis  dc fewer e passt, 
xiv.  ii.)  Much  has  been  written  about  dcfrittiim  and  sapa  (in 
Greek  siraeum  and  kepsema),  which  were  preparations  of 
grape-juice  boiktd  down  to  some  consistency.  Hut  we  may  be 
permitted  to  dismiss  them  by  simply  quoting  what  is  said  of 
them  in  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties**: 

"These  graps  jellies,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  were  used  extensively  for  giving 
iMtdy  to  poor  wines  and  making  tbem  keep,  and  entered  as  ingredienta  into  many 
drinks  "(Aft.  Viimm). 


*  This  is  Dr.  Samson's  language,  not  that  of  either  Cato  or  Columella,  as  the  readers 
of  the  *'  Dtvine  Law  "  would  natnnlly  roppow. 
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Similar  preparations  are  still  found  in  France  and  Italy  aiul 
Syria,  but  they  are  not  called  wines,  nor  used  as  wines.  We 
might  as  properly  call  molasses  rum,  as  the  Syrian  dibs  ivine, 
Murina  or  murrhina  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (xiv.  15);  but  he 
does  not  tell  us,  as  is  often  alleged,  that  it  would  not  intoxi- 
cate.  Plautus,  as  there  quoted  by  Pliny,  mentions  murrhinam, 
passum,  dcfrulum,  nulla  together,  from  which  Pliny  simply 
concludes  that  murrhina  was  classed  not  only  among  wines 
{pina\  but  also  among  swuis  {duUia).  Murrhina^  as  we 
learn  from  Festus,  was  murratum  viniimt  myrrhed  wine. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  myrrhed  wine :  the  one  was  stupefy- 
ing, the  other  was  a  sweet  aromatic  drink.  It  is  the  latter  that 
was  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  sweets.  But  passum,  also 
classed,  owing  to  its  lusciousness,  among  the  sweets  by  Plau- 
tus, was  clearly  a  fermented  liquor;  as  we  cannot  doubt  after 
reading  the  account  given  of  its  preparation  by  Columella.* 
At  a  certain  period  of  Roman  history  this  fermented  passum 
as  well  as  vmrrhitia,  was  allowed  tp  Roman  women.  So,  also, 
was  lora,  which,  while  a  very  weak,  poor  drink,  was  fermented. 
There  is  no  evidence  that MivrriftiViftf  was  an  unfermented  drink, 
though  it  may  have  been  weak,  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
unintoxicatincr. 

Reference  is  frequently  made  to  a  wine  prepared  from  the 
grape  called  iiiertiaila.  This  wine  is  mentioned  both  by 
Pliny  and  Columella.  But  there  was  nothing  special  in  thfe 
way  of  preparing  this  wine.  It  is  not  of  the  wine,  but  the 
grape  that  Pliny  says  that  it  alone  does  not  cause  intoxication 
(xiv.  4,  4).  And  it  is  not  of  the  wine,  but  of  the  grape  that 
he  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  call  it  sober  (sodriam).  This 
grape  was  not  widely  cultivated.  The  wine  made  of  it  was 
dull  in  operation,  but  it  was  certainly  fermented ;  for  Pliny  tells 
us  that  it  could  grow  old,  which  must,  or  unfermented  grape- 
juice,  could  not  If  the  wine  prepared  from  the  grape  inerti" 
cula  had  not  been  the  result  of  fermentation,  Pliny  would 
have  drawn  attention  to  this  peculiarity :  or,  rather,  he  would 
not  have  called  the  drink  wine ;  since  he  expressly  states  that 
it  is  by  fermentation  that  mustum  becomes  vinum,  and  he  is 
always  careful  to  discriminate  between  the  twa   The  wine, 

*  Lii.  xii.  jg.  The  fermentation  U  thus  indicated  :  "  Deindt ^tt  xjc.  vtixxx.  dits  cum 
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then,  made  of  this  variety  of  grape,  though  very  weak,  must 
have  contained  enough  of  alcohol  to  preserve  it.* 

The  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Thayer,  in  his  book  on  "  Communion 
Wine  "  (p.  28),  repeating  in  this  as  in  other  things  what  had 
been  said  by  others,  writes :  "  Aristode  in  his  *  Meteorology ' 
(/.  4,  c*  9),  speaking  of  sweet  wine  says:  'It  would  not  in- 
toxicate.' "  But  Mr.  Thayer,  and  those  from  whom  he  copies, 
omit  to  mention  that  Aristotle,  in  the  place  cited,  had  just  be- 
fore spoken  of  this  x^^^^t  juice,  as  wine  only  in  name  and  not 
in  reality,  and  as  not  like  wine.  Then  follow  the  words  culled 
out  from  the  passage,  "  Wherefore  also  it  does  not  intoxicate." 
('^<fri  9h  ovoputrimvos,  ipy^  d'  ovx  iirriy  ov  yap  oivoadffS  b  x^M^>- 
A16  Ha\  ou  fit$v9xtu)  Aristotle,  then,  in  this  passage  testifies 
that  whatever  is  properly  called  wine  can  intoxicate.  We  may 
add  that  Wilson  ("Wines  of  the  Bible,"  p.  151)  adduces 
proof  that  the  sweet  wine,  which  did  not  deserve  to  be  called 
wine,  referred  to  by  Aristotle,  had  undergone  a  partial  fermen- 
tation ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  comparaiwe  sense,  and  not 
absolutely,  his  statement  as  to  its  non-intoxicating  character 
is  to  be  taken, 

Mr.  Thayer,  after  quoting  Aristotle  as  an  authority  for  a 
sweet  wine  that  would  not  intoxicate,  immediately  adds : 

"The  same  wiiter  says  that '  the  wine  of  Arcadia  was  so  thick,  that  it  %vas  necessaty 
to  scrape  It  from  the  skin  bottles  in  wMdi  It  was  contained,  and  to  dissolve  the  scrap* 
ings  in  water,'— a  fact  which  proves  that  It  had  not  fermented;  for,  we  repeat,  fermenlMl 
wine  cannot  be  thickened  by  boiling." 

But  Aristotle  says  of  this  particular  wine  of  Arcadia,  that 
had  become  so  thick,  that  it  was  dried  up  In  its  skin  bottles 
dy  ike  smoke  {vno  roO  xaTrrov).  It  can  be  shown  by  experi- 
ment that  the  watery  parts  of  wine  kept  in  skin  bottles,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  smoke,  will  evaporate,  and  leave  the 
remaining  wine  so  much  the  thicker  and  stronger. 

But  we  will  turn  for  the  sake  of  variety  to  Dr.  C.  H. 
Fowler,  who  is  always  decisive,  dear,  and  strong,  and  "  flings 
at  your  head  conviction  in  the  lump."  "Columella,"  he 
informs  us,  "contemporary  with  the  apostles,  says  that  in 
Italy  and  Greece  it  was  common  to  boil  the  wines."    ("  Wines 


*  In  Wilson's  "Wines  of  (he  Bible,"  pp.  151,  2,6,  illustrations  arc  given  oi  drinks 
belof  apoken  of  Mbaimless,  iDiiocciit,a0d  noo-intoxicatiDt,  which  yet  wero  fermented. 
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of  the  Bible,"  p.  17).  And  this,  we  have  simply  to  observe,  is 
still  the  case  with  wines  that  arc  both  fermented  and  intoxicat- 
ing, as  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  this  subject 
should  know.  Speaking  of  the  wines  of  the  East,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Monies  writes  {^Bib.  Sac.  v.  292):  "Whether  boiled 
or  not,  whether  sweet  or  sour,  all  the  known  wines  arc  intoxi- 
cating."   Again  Mr.  Homes  writes: 

"nie  boiling  which  some  give  their  '  musl' tO  secure  n  wini-  thai  will  keep  better, 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  boiling  of  ihe  nme  'must'  to  make  sugar  and  mo- 

But  let  us  attend  further  to  Dr.  Fowler's  style  of  adducing 
testimony.    On  the  same  page  (17)  he  states: 

**Honce  njs:  'There  is  nowtoe  sweeter  to  drink  than  Lesbian;  that  it  was  like 

nectar,  and  perfectly  harmless,  and  would  not  produce  intoxication.'  This  evidence 
might  be  extended  (or  hours.  They  not  only  preserved  the  wine  uofermented,  but 
even  the  gnpes.  Josephus  mentions  tlw  fortress  of  Masada,  in  Palestine,  built  bjr 
Herod.  He  says:  '  Here  was  laid  up  corn  in  large  quantities;  here  was  also  wine  and 
oil  in  abundance,  with  all  kinds  oi  pulse  and  dates  heaped  together.  These  fruits 
were  also  fmb  and  foil  ripe,  and  no  wqr  Inferior  to  such  fruits  newly  laid  in,  although 
tbejr  were  little  short  of  a  hundred  jrean  from  the  laying  In  of  these  provisions."* 

Dr.  Fowler  makes  this  quotation  from  Josephus  ("Jewish 
War,"  Book  VII.,  chap.  8),  for  the  purpose  of  i)roving  "  that 
they  not  only  preserved  the  wine  unfermented,  but  even 
grapes."  But  Josephus  speaks  in  the  passage  neither  of  un- 
fermented wine  nor  of  grapes  ;  and  he  attributes  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  stores  in  Masada  after  so  long  a  time,  not  to  the 
art  of  man,  but  solely  to  the  climate  of  the  place.  Dr. 
Fowler  must  have  presumed  on  having  very  simple,  unreflect- 
ing readers  when  he  made  this  quotation  from  Josephus,  and 
so  must  Dr.  Lees,  from  whom  he  copies.  But  we  must  not 
forget  the  pretended  quotation  from  I  lorace.  Dr.  Fowler  at- 
taches such  importance  to  it,  tha^oa  the  same  page  he  actual- 
ly repeats  it,  using  these  words : 

*■  Horace,  yon  remember,  says:  'There  Is  no  wine  sweeter  to  drink  than  Lesbian; 
like  nectar,  will  not  produce  inloslcation.* " 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  cannot  consult  Horace  to  credit 
what  we  say.  But  from  a  tolerable  familiarity  with  that  au- 
thor, and  as  the  result  of  a  careful  examination,  we  are  able  to 


The  CvngrtgaUonalitt,  Sept.  6,  1876. 
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affirm  that  lie  iiotuhere  employs  the  language  twice  attributed 
to  him.  Dr.  Fowler,  after  quotinfr  Horace,  truly  declares: 
"  This  evidence  might  be  extended  for  hours."  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it,  if  the  writer  would  only  go  on  inventing  evidence. 
We  will  state  what  Horace  doessay  about  Lesbian  wine,  because 
the  greatest  importance  has  been  attached  to  his  words.  He 
speaks  of  it  in  an  amatory  ode,  which  contains  highly  ornamen- 
tal, and  hyperbolical,  and  hypocritical  expressions,  addressed 
to  a  woman  named  Tyndaris,  whom  the  poet  would  entice  to 
visit  him  in  the  country,  and  to  spend  some  time  with  him 
there.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  bad  company,  and  had 
been  ill-used  by  her  paramour  Cyrus  when  he  was  in  a  drunken 
fury.  That  she  may  not  dread  such  abuse  from  him,  Horace 
tells  her:  " Hie  innoeentis  pocula  Lesbii Duces  sub  umbra" 
(Carm.,  Lib.  i.  17).  "Here  you  will  quaff  in  the  shade 
cups  of  harmless  Lesbian."  This  is  what  Horace  says  of  the 
Lesbian  wine  to  which  he  would  treat  a  woman  of  loose  char- 
acter, if  she  would  come  and  stay  with  him  a  while.  He 
merely  calls  the  Lesbian  wine  "harmless"  or  "innocent," 
and  does  not  even  say  that  it  is  **  perfectly  harmless."  All 
else  is  Dr.  Fowler's,  a  trace  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Horace.  If  Horace  were  told  of  the  use  made  of  the  ex- 
pression innoeentis  Lesbii,  innocent  Lesbian,  how  he  would 
laugh  at  the  folly  of  his  critics  I  He  would  order  them  to  be 
dosed  with  hellebore  that  they  might  be  brought  to  their 
senses.  If  any  one  wishes  to  satisfy  his  mind  in  regard  to 
the  true  character  of  Lesbian  wine,  he  need  only  read  the 
close  of  the  ninth  epode  of  Horace  (where  he  calls  to  his  boy 
to  bring  him  Lesbian  and  other  wines),  and  he  will  see  that 
in  the  view  of  the  poet  "  innocent  Lesbian  "  possessed  the 
potency  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  wine.  The  purpose 
for  which  the  poet  there  desires  it  is  to  banish  care  and  fear 
{curam  vieiumque).  Clement  of  Alexandria  ("  Pcrdagogus'* 
bk.  II.,  chap.  2),  actually  warns  Christians  against  desiring 
"  the  pleasant-breathinjT  Lesbian." 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  filtered  wines.  How  often,  in  our 
examination  of  the  Unfermcnted  Wine  literature,  have  we  met 
with  the  statement,  made  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Pliny, 
that  "the  most  useful  wine  had  all  its  strength  broken  by  the 
filter!"   The  Rev.  B.  Parsons,  the  author  of  "  Anti- Bacchus," 
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in  another  work,  entitled  "  The  Wine  Question  Settled,"  thus 
discourses : 

"Pliny  tells  us  that  wines  were  thus  filtered  to  destroy  their  strf-nt^th  or  spirit,  nnd 
that  the  wines  which  had  all  their  strength — not,  mind  ye,  a  part,  but  omm^tu  vihitu, 
*     an  dieir  cttength  broken  by  the  ilter-^ere  the  best  wines." 

This  extract  is  given  in  the  "Temperance  Bi  Me  Commentary  " 
as  a  true  statement  of  what  Pliny  wrote.  .Again,  in  tlie  same 
Commentary,  in  a  note,  p.  278,  w'e  read  :  "*  Wines  are  rendered 
old  and  deprived  of  all  their  force  by  filtering.' — 1*lIxNV."  These 
pretended  quotations  from  Pliny  have  been  rej)eated  by  writers 
and  lecturers  times  without  number.  Hut  every  one,  by  con- 
sulting Pliny  (.x.xiii.  24),  can  perceive  that  what  he  really  tells 
us  is,  that  the  wine  most  useful  for  all  classes,  the  gentry  and 
the  common  people,  is  that  which  has  its  strength  broken  by 
the  filter.  We  need,  then,  to  modify  Mr.  Parsons'  forcible  way 
of  putting  the  case,  and  to  say  that  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  wines 
that  had,  mind  yc,  not  all  their  strength,  but  simply  their  strength 
broken  by  the  filter,  were  most  useful  for  all  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness. Pliny,  too,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  makes  it  evident 
tfjat  the  liquor  which  was  filtered  had  undergone  fermentation, 
and  had,  in  this  way,  acquired  strength,  or  had  passed  from 
must  into  wine.  W^e  do  not  read  in  ancient  writers  of  filtered 
must,  but  of  filtered  wine.  Modern  eiieniistry,  too,  has  estab- 
lished that  the  filtering  of  must  would  not  prevent  its  fermen- 
tation. 

*'  It  is  not  until  the  fermentation  is  considerably  advanced  that  the  gluten  is  precipi- 
tated in  such  quantity  that  it  can  be  so  separated  by  ihc  tiller  as  to  prevent  entirely  the 
fnrtlwr  fenneotatton  of  the  Ii(|iior.*** 

The  luxurious  revelers  that  are  rebuketl  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Amos,  are  described  in  the  sixth  verse  as  those  "  that  drink 
wine  in  bowls."  The  Authorized  Version  has  here  a  sufficiently 
correct  rendering  of  the  original  Hebrew.  But  in  the  Septuagint 
tiiis  inaccurate  translation  is  given:  of  trlrorreS  ror  dtvUy/itror 
clror,  who  drink  filtered  wine."  Certainly  the  authors  of  the 
Greek  version  must  have  regarded  filtered  wine  as  still  possess- 
ing some  inebriating  power,  or  they  could  not  have  repre- 
sented it  as  the  favorite  drink  of  the  sinners  that  were  "at  ease 
in  Zion.** 

•  Bcnelins.  Timiti  it  Oiimu,  qnoted  bf  Dr.  Madewi,  Primttm  RtvUw,  ApiO, 
i8«i,  p.  998. 
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•  We  will  now  consider  a  passage  of  Columelia  which  has 

been  often  adduced  as  a  decisive  proof  that  there  was  a  real, 
good,  wholesome  wine,  known  to  the  Romans,  which  had  not 
undergone  fermentation.  It  is  contained  in  his  work,  *'  De  Re 
Rustica,"  xii.  27 : 

VtHum  duke  sic  facer*  ^ertet,  Uvas  ItgUtf  i$$  Stie  per  tniumm  expamHte,  fuarte  du 

meridiano  tempore  talidas  uvas  prvculcatc,  mustunt  lixivium,  hoc  est,  anteqtiam  pmf!o  pres- 
sum  tit  quod  in  latum  musti  Jluxerit^  toUito;  turn  de/erbutrit  in  textarios  quinquaginta 
Miem  hetufhuitam  net  plus  uiuiae  foudere  mdditt,  viuum  a  /mtihu  eHfuatum  dijfuudiie. 
Bte  vimum  erit  suaue^  Jbmum,  cMferi  seJuht. 

This  passage  we  thus  translate : 

'*  Sweet  wine*  is  to  be  made  in  this  wmy— Gather  the  grapes,  spread  them  oat  in  the 
mm  for  three  days;  on  the  fourth  day,  at  noon,  tread  the  warm  grapes  ;  take  away  the 
mustum  lixivium,  that  is,  the  must  that  has  flowed  into  the  vat  without  being  squeezed 
oat  by  the  press.  When  it  has  ceased  to  ferment,  add  well-pounded  iris,  not  exceeding 
one  ounce  in  wci.^ht  to  fifty  sextarii  (of  the  liquor).  Pour  off  the  wine  clarified  bom 
the  foces.  This  wine  will  be  sweet,  firm,  wholesome  to  the  body." 

This  was,  undoubtedly,  a  real,  fermented  wine.  It  is  treated 
as  such  in  the  excellent  article  yinum,  in  Smith's  "  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  where  the  verb  deferbuerit 
ts  understood,  as  we  have  taken  it,  to  denote  the  completion 
of  fermentation.  Observe  that  Columella  is  telling  us  in  this 
passage  how  to  make  sweet  wine^  vinum  duke,  not  how  to  pre- 
serve must  in  the  sweet  state.  When  he  elsewhere  (xii.  29) 
describes  the  way  of  preserving  must,  from  fermenting,  he  is 
careful  to  avoid  calling  it  wine.  Note,  too,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  this  passage  we  find  the  liquor  out  of  which  sweet  wine 
is  to  be  made  called  twice  by  the  name  of  mustum.  At  the 
close  of  the  passage  the  name  mustum  is  dropped,  and  in 
place  of  it  the  designation  vinum  is  used.  And,  further,  ob- 
serve that  the  fatal  word  deferbuerit^  which  is  commonly  em- 

•  In  the  English  language  We  call  must,  or  the  fresh  expres«;cd  juice  of  the  j?rapc. 
swtet  wine  and  new  wine,  but  not  wine  simply  without  either  of  these  qualifying  epi- 
thets. But  Columella  is  speaking  here,  not  of  mustum,  but  of  tfinum  duke,  a  manufac- 
tured sweet  wine,  which  is  made  from  mustum,  but  which  is  not  to  he  confounded  with 
mustum.  The  ambiguity  of  the  Et^lish  expression  "sweet  wine,"  which  is  applied  to 
must  and  to  the  various  kinds  of  manufactured  sweet  wines  wUcfa  are  fermented  and 
intoxicating,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  When  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  is 
p.irti.i!ly  ff  rmcntcd,  and  hence  intoxicating,  it  i'i  still  customary*  to  call  it  must,  new 
wmc,  and  sweet  wine.  In  summer  weather  in  a  very  few  hours  a  considerable  quantity 
of  alcohol  is  formed  in  the  purest  grape-juice  if  exp<Med  to  the  air.  Accordingly,  TSrvsk^ 
must,  or  new  wine,  is  treated  i  i  the  O.  T.  as  an  intoxicant  (Hos.  iv.  Ii) ;  and  so  is  the 
corresponding  Greek  word  Gieuios  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  ii.  13).  In  the  East, 
when  new  mue  is  abundant,  intoxication  is  still  found  In  its  most  disgusting  forms. 
See  Bi^.  Sue,  Ust  Januaiy,  1869,  p.  180. 
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ployed  to  denote  the  completion  of  fermentation,  stands  be- 
tween the  musium  and  the  vinum.  The  liquor  that  had  been 
before  the  use  of  deferhuerU  twice  denominated  museum,  is 
after  its  use  twice  called  vtnum.  That  Columella,  like  Varro 
and  Pliny  and  the  world  in  general  regarded  the  process  of 
fermentation  as  that  which  converted  mustum  into  vinum, 
may  be  seen  by  consulting  Lib.  xii.  25.  Note,  too,  that  he 
does  not  speak  of  this  mustum,  out  of  which  vinum.  dtilce  is  to 
be  made,  as  needinq^  to  be  at  once  removed  from  the  vat,  and 
carefully  secluded  from  the  air  by  belncf  closed  up  in  a  scaled 
vessel  (conip.  xii.  29),  and  so  put  into  cold  water.  lJut  he 
only  directs  "  take  a\va\  ,"  /.  c,  the  liquor  from  the  vat.  The 
word  III fjundcrc,  which  he  next  employs  in  orderiuL,'-  a  second 
remo\al  of  the  liquor,  and  which  we  have  translated  "pour 
off,"  is  the  usual  expression  denoting  the  pourinq-  of  the  wine 
out  of  the  doliuni  or  open  tub  in  which  it  was  suHered  to  fer- 
ment, into  the  smaller  vessels  or  casks  {cimpliorcc  or  cadi),  in 
which  it  was  sealed  up,  and  kept,  that  its  (jiiality  might  be  im- 
provetl.*  No  good  Latin  scholar  who  had  any  ac(|uaintance 
with  the  writers.  "  De  Re  Rustica."  could  hesitate  in  declar- 
ing the  vinutu  dulcc  as  above  descrilied  by  Columella  to  be  a 
fermented  licpior.  But  this  wine  could  not  ha\'e  been  fermented, 
we  are  told.  Why  not?  The  only  reason  given  which  we  need 
notice  is  this  one : 

"The  grapes  were  spread  out  to  the  heat  of  the  san  long  enough  to  thicken  the  juice 

to  tht  degree  kno  wn  to  prevent  fermentation. " 

So  Dr.  Lees  assures  us  in  his  "  Wines,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em." But  is  it  true  that  grapes  dried  in  the  heat  of  the  sun 
are  thereby  prevented  from  yielding  a  juice  that  will  ferment? 
Unfortunately  it  so  happens  that  the  statements  which  Dr. 
Lees  makes  with  the  greatest  positiveness  are  not  rarely  dis- 
covered to  be  utterly  baseless.  This  remark  applies  emphati- 
cally to  the  case  in  hand.  Dr.  Lees  should  have  known  that 
grapes  can  be  dried  in  the  sun  not  only  three  or  four,  but  even 
ten  days,  and  yet  their  juice  will  yield  a  genuine  fermented 
wine: 

"Grapes  were  anciently  trodden  after  being  exposed  on  a  level  floor  to  the  action  of 
the  lolar  mys  for  TEN  days,  and  were  then  placed  in  the  shade  for  five  days  mofe,  in 

*Conip.  "  The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Ronums,"  by  Guhl  and  Koner,  pp.  4S^ 
EngUifa  translation. 
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order  to  mature  the  saccharine  matter.  This  practice  is  stlU  followed  in  certain  cases 
in  one  or  two  of  the  islands  of  ihc  Greek  Archipelago  ;  at  St.  Lucar,  in  Si)ain  ;  in  Italy, 
at  least  in  Calabria,  and  in  a  few  of  the  nonhcastcrn  departments  of  France.  The  fer» 
mum^Hm  is  faaUUHed greatfy  hy  this  /mv-r/."* 

So  much  for  Dr.  Lees'  assertion  that  c^rapes  spread  out  for 
three  clays  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  would  ha\'c  their  juice  thick- 
ened the  deforce  known  to  prevent  fermtntation.  We  could 
disprove  this  statement  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  but  let  one 
more  testimony  suffice : 

"  The  methods  of  making  wine  in  Lebanon  may  be  reduced  to  three  ;  {li).  The  must 
is  fermented  without  desiccation  or  boiling.  Little  is  made  in  this  way,  and  eiMept  in 
cool  localities  it  does  not  Iteep  welt,  though  '  possessinn;  rather  strong  intoxiattiag 
powers';  (/').  The  must  is  boiled  down  about  four  or  five  per  cent.,  and  then  fo- 
mented ;  (f ).  Thf  ;^r,ipfs  arc  drifd  in  the  sun  from  five  to  ten  days,  till  the  stems  arc  dry  ; 
they  arc  then  pressed,  and  must,  skins,  stems,  and  all,  are  put  into  open  jars  to  fer- 
ment about  a  month.  This  wine  keeps  better,  and  will  sometimes  Ixim."  f 

Our  readers  must  pardon  us  for  takinp^  ntJtice  of  the  use  made 
of  a  phrase  found  in  Herodotus.  He  tells  us  {^Lib.  ii.  37)  that 
i>\vo^  cmnhlivoi  was  (riven  to  the  Egyptian  priests.  This  simply 
denotes  wine  of  the  vine.  But  the  advocates  of  the  I' n fer- 
mented Wine  thef)ry  contend  that  it  must  me.^n  fresh  grape- 
juice,  or  that  "  unfermcnti  d  wine  "  wliich  tliey  scent  evervwhere. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  exj)ression  to  suggest  this 
meaning.  When  we  read  in  Scripture  that  "  Noah  planted  a 
vineyard  ;  and  he  drank  of  the  wine,"  this  was  surelv  wine  of 
the  vine.  If  Herodotus  had  had  occasion  to  speak  of  it  he 
would  have  called  it  oir";  (i^nrfXtyo;.  The  fact  is,  Herodotus, 
in  employing  this  designation,  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  wished 
to  distinguish  wine  of  the  grape-vine  from  wine  of  harlev  (o/Vo? 
f'i  xf  if^tuw  ii.  77),  and  j)alm  wine  ['vi'o;  (/.mriHiftn:  ii.  S6).  of  all 
of  which  he  makes  mention  in  the  second  book  of  his  History. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  Cleomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  was  rendered 
mad  by  his  having  become  a  drinker  of  wine  unmixed  with 
water  (Vrv/jz/roTo'Tr/-  vi.  84).  This  one  fact,  and  we  could  in- 
.stance  others,  if  it  were  necessary,  show\s  that  when  Herodotus 
speaks  f)f  wine  he  means  a  drink  that  could  produce  intoxica- 
tion. Wc  might  have  omitted  this  reference  to  Herodotus,  had 
it  not  l)ecn  that  Bishop  Lovvth,  in  his  Notes  on  Isaiah,  chap- 

*  Redding  "  On  Wines,"  p.  SS* 

\Bii.  Sae.t  Jannary,  1869,  p.  z68.  Abridged  from  EU  Smith's  "Wines  of  Mount 
Lebanon." 
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tcr  v.,  speaks  of  oiro;  d^iiriXivoi  as  the  fresh  juice  pressed  from 
the  grape.  This  is  an  obvious  inadvertence  which  he  has  com- 
initted,  as  we  have  shown  from  Herodotus. 

We  have  been  stutiv  ing  the  usage  of  ancient  Grcck  and  Ro- 
man authors  to  ascertain  what  they  understood  by  the  term 
wine.  If  an\'  one  desires  evidence  outside  of  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,  as  to  what  the  Jews  understood  by  the  same  term, 
let  him  read  Ecclesiasticus,  xxxi.  25-30,  where  he  will  find 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  the  highest  uninspired  moralist,  testi- 
fying that  the  good  wine  that  was  as  life  to  a  man,  and  that 
made  the  heart  glad,  was  the  wine  that  destroyed  many.  Philo, 
too  (born  b.c.  20,  died  a.d.  54),  in  telling  us  of  the  ancients, 
and  how  they  drank  wine,  as  distinguished  from  the  people  of 
his  own  time,  writes:  "  Knowing,  therefore,  that  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  wine  require  much  care,  they  did  not  drink  un- 
mixed wine  either  in  great  (piantities  or  at  all  times,  but  (^nly  in 
moderation  and  on  fitting  occasions"  ("About  the  Planting  of 
Noah,"  x.xxix.)  This  passage  lets  us  see  that  to  a  Jew,  living 
when  our  Lord  was  on  earth,  whatever  was  called  wine  was  a 
source  of  danger.  As  the  result  of  our  investigations  we  dare, 
unhesitatingly,  affirm  that  a  Greek,  a  Roman,  and  a  Jew  must 
have  had  suggested  to  them  by  the  mention  of  the  simple,  un- 
qualified word  wine,  a  drink  which  could  be  abused  so  as  to 
produce  intoxication.  Dunlop  Moore. 

8  ^  
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DR.  BUSH  NELL  made  for  himself  a  place  in  letters, 
society,  and  religion,  which  not  only  justifies  a  compe- 
tent memoir,  but  makes  it  full  of  interest  and  profit,  eren  if  it 
be  occasionally  enigmatical.  No  more  suitable  persons  to  write 
it  could  be  found  than  the  veiy  accomplished  ladies  who  con- 
stitute his  surviving  family.  In  their  tender  and  admiring 
sketches  we  detect  signs  of  the  heredity  of  genius ;  also  of  the 
model  husband  and  father  in  the  model  Christian  household. 
They  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  appreciating  friends  and  coad- 
jutors  of  the  distinguished  subject  of  the  memoir ;  especially 
the  more  eminent  of  those  who  supported  him  in  the  great 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  conflicts  excited  by  his  polemical 
publications.  His  own  letters,  and  the  copious  extracts  from 
his  writings,  give  it  a  sufficient  flavor  of  autobiography,  to 
heighten  its  interest  They  make  it  almost  such  a  portraiture 
of  his  life,  aims,  gifts,  and  influence,  as  he  himself  might  have 
drawn.  On  the  whole,  the  book  enhances  our  estimate  of  Dr. 
Bushnell,  as  it  opens  to  us  more  fully  his  interior  and  riper  life, 
in  the  finee  play  of  his  communings  with  his  £imily,  his  friends, 
and  his  God.  That,  so  far  as  the  protracted  conflicts,  resulting 
from  his  stupendous  attempts  to  disintegrate  and  reconstruct 
some  cardinal  Christian  doctrines,  are  concerned,  the  case  should 
be  so  put  as  to  give  all  honor  to  him,  and  scant  justice  to  his 
opponents,  is  only  natural  It  presents  the  unaffected  view 
inevitable  to  the  respected  authors,  with  their  surroundings  and 
perspective;  Moreover,  with  the  most  scrupulous  intent  of 
avoiding  all  injustice  to  any,  to  vindicate  his  assailants  was  not 
their  proper  office.  If  more  needs  to  be  said  to  set  them  in  a 
true  light,  it,  of  right,  devolves  on  others 


*  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Horace  Basbaell."   New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
(IM) 
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The  formative  influences  which  operated  upon  a  genius  so 
original  and  unique,  not  only  to  shape  him  into  the  man  he 
was,  but  to  impart  that  bias  to  his  religious  convictions  and 
culture  which  determined  his  peculiar  career,  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Finding  his  early  experience  and  training  in  a 
Connecticut  agricultural  town  and  family,  duplicated  in  our 
own,  even  down  to  certain  unusual  details;  some  of  these 
moulding  influences  stand  very  vividly  before  usl  We  recall 
the  puritanical,  almost  Jewish,  Sabbath  observance;  church* 
going  through  vrintry  blasts  into  the  unwarmed  meeting- 
bouse/'  to  hear  theology  reasoned  out  through  two  sermons ; 
the  dbrill  in  the  Shorter  Catechism ;  the  common  school  with 
its  rough  oaken  seats,  and  sometimes  rougher  teachers ;  the 
toilsome  industry  which  extorted  a  frugal  subsistence  from 
rocky  soils ;  or  by  the  slow  process  of  handiwork,  in  produc* 
ing  what  steam,  electricity,  and  machinery  will  now  yield  in 
vastly  greater  profusion,  and  superior  quality,  to  a  tithe  of  the 
labor.  We  now  seem  to  hear  the  rattle  of  the  household  spin- 
ning-wheel, to  produce  the  thread  or  yam,  for  the  very  weav- 
ing of  which  was  paid  double  what  the  same  amount  of  cloth 
already  finished,  and  better  fitted  for  the  same  use,  would  noW 
cost.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  those  whose  lives  do  not  run 
l)ack  of  the  half  century  now  closing*,  to  conceive  of  the  severe 
stvlc  of  life  and  manners  then  prevalent  frorTi  dire  necessity.  The 
most  life-like  picture  of  it,  l)y  Dr.  BushiK-U,  in  his  address  on 
the  "Age  of  Homespun,  "  l)cforc  an  agncullLiral  fair  in  his 
native  countv,  quoted  in  this  Memoir,  sets  it  before  the  "gen- 
eration followinjj^"  as  none  without  his  sharji  experience  of  it, 
and  his  j)c)\ver  of  word  painting,  could  have  done. 

Dr.  Bushnell,  born  in  the  year  1802,  entered  Vale  College  in 
1823  ;  toughened  by  his  [)re\  i(>us  rugged,  but  well-discipHned 
life,  for  energetie  and  successful  work  as  a  student.  1  lere  he 
was  facile  pi  iiiccps  both  as  an  intclleetud  and  physical  athlete. 
He  had  previously  joined  the  church,  and  made  a  solemn  con- 
secration of  himself  to  God.  In  college,  however,  lie  lapsed 
into  deadncss  and  darkness,  but  not  into  vice  or  imm  )raiity. 
After  a  period  of  teaching  and  successful  editing  of  the  New 
Vork  Joiirjial  of  Commerce,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and 
in  due  time  became  a  tutor  in  his  Alma  Mater,  where  l.e  still 
further  prosecuted  his  legal  studies,  and  became  prepared  for 
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admission  to  the  Bar.  Toward  the  close  of  his  tutorship  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  great  revival  of  183 1,  so  celebrated  in 
the  religious  annals  of  that  college.  This  divine  breath  re- 
kindled his  religious  feelings,  and  if  it  did  not  solve  his  doubts, 
at  least  put  them  for  the  time  in  abeyance.  It  led  him  to 
change  his  profession,  and  enter  upon  study  preparatory  to 
the  sacred  ministry,  in  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  in  the 
autumn  of  1831.  In  the  tutorship  we,  being  then  a  student, 
first  knew  of  him,  and,  without  intimacy,  continued  to  know 
him,  in  different  ways,  and  on  different  sides,  through  his  life. 
We  too  participated  in  the  same  great  awakening  in  which 
the  "  still  small  voice "  of  the  Spirit  was  so  mighty,  that  for 
days  the  usual  din  of  conversation  at  meals  in  the  great  din- 
ing-hall  was  hushed  into  very  whispers.  We  entered  the 
same  seminary  a  year  later,  and  afterward  had  our  experience 
in  the  tutorship  of  the  college.  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor 
was  the  professor  of  theology,  the  great  light  of  the  semi- 
nary, the  acknowledged  head  of  what  was  then  known  as  the 
New  Divinity  party,  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  influence ; 
of  imperial  power  of  intellect,  person,  and  manners,  to  diarm 
young  men,  and  make  him  pre-eminent  among  his  brethren. 
For  ourselves  he  had  other  attractions.  From  him  we  had 
received  baptism,  and  he  iiad  been  the  revered  pastor  of  our 
childhood. 

Coming  thus  disciplined  to  his  studies  for  the  ministry,  Mr. 
Bushnell  brought  to  the  work  intense  intellectual  activity,  ap- 
plication, and  fecundity :  an  imagination  of  rare  exuberance ;  a 
ready  faculty  of  intuition,  sufficient  in  his  estimation  to  super- 
sede the  utility  of  logic  as  a  law  to  discursive  thought,  and  to 
overshadow  the  light  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  (pp.  62-3- 
4) ;  a  quick  insight  into  men  and  things ;  a  sagacity  in  practical 
affairs  seldom  surpassed ;  a  strong  emotional  nature ;  great 
will-force ;  a  proud  and  independent  spirit,  self* asserting  and 
self^iant,  not  only  to  the  right  extent  of  calling  no  man 
master,  but  still  further,  of  seldom  allowing  any  man  or  men 
of  the  past  or  present  to  be  his  helpers.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  he  little  cared,  or  felt  the  need  to  learn,  the  judg- 
ments of  the  great  masters  of  human  thought,  or  of  the 
theology  of  the  Church  itself,  as  embodied  in  its  treatises  and 
creeds. 
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Our  limits  compel  us  to  tnintmize  even  the  outline  of 
antecedent  and  contemporaneous  polemics,  doctrine,  and  life 
which  brought  into  being  the  New  Haven  school.  With- 
out this,  its  position,  merits,  and  defects,  and  those  of  its  great 
founder  and  expositor  (Dr.  Taylor),  cannot  be  understood; 
and,  unless  these  are  in  some  degree  understood,  the  forma- 
tive influence  of  his  live  lecture-room  upon  Dr.  Bushnell's 
development,  interacting  with  all  that  he  brought  to  it,  can- 
not be  seen.    We  can  barely  intimate  some  salient  points. 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  the  wake  of  the  elder  Edwards* 
treatises  on  the  Will,  Original  Sin,  and  the  Nature  of  Virtue, 
a  succession  of  acute,  if  rather  narrow,  thinkers  should  have 
arisen,  who  treated  theology  from  the  side  of  psychology  and 
metaphysics,  often  characterized  by  a  wiry  astuteness,  but 
more  and  more  aloof  from  the  exegetical,  christological,  and 
historical  methods.  Account  for  it  as  we  may,  this  was  nar- 
rowed and  intensified  by  the  younger  Edwards,  who,  inherit- 
ing more  than  his  father's  dialectic  keenness  and  subtlety, 
lacked  his  breadth  of  view  and  his  wealth  of  imagination  and 
emotioti.  His  analysis  of  the  Atonement  as  a  mere  expedient 
of  divine  benevolence  to  promote  greater  happiness  in  the 
universe  than  would  result  from  the  punishment  of  those  saved 
through  it,  so  largely  adopted  in  New  England,  was  followed 
by  a  decreasing  prominence  of  Christ  as  the  central  element 
in  all  good  preaching,  conversion,  holy  living,  and  the  entire 
Christian  consciousness.  Not  that  there  was  any  denial  or 
conscious  undervaluation  of  Christ  and  His  cross,  but  that 
other  matters  crept  too  much  into  the  foreground. 

The  theoloi^ncal  mind  tasked  itsc^lf  in  endless  discussions 
about  the  human  will  and  its  power — independent  and  de- 
pendent—  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  salvation  ;  and  these 
as  related  to  predestination,  election,  divine  sovereii^nty,  and 
decrees.  Incidentally,  discussion  might  circle  around  the 
Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  other  topics.  But  it  centred  here, 
running  into  such  collateral  or  involved  questions  as  the  per- 
fect ability  and  free-agency,  otherwise  called  natural  abihty, 
of  the  sinner  to  obey  the  commands  of  God  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  relation  of  his  activity  and  destiny  to  God's  .sover- 
eign and  unfrustrable  decree  on  the  other. 

At  length  the  pivotal  point  of  conversion  came  widely  to  be 
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esteemed  antl  treated  as  not  primarily  faith  in  Christ  and  sub- 
mission to  God's  rieliteousiiess  in  Him.  but  submission  to 
God's  sovereii^^nty ;  to  His  election  or  decree  in  determining 
their  destiny.  This  befitted  a  correspondinj^^  theory  of  the 
nature  of  virtue,  resolvinq;-  it  into  a  sort  of  superhuman  or 
contra-rational  readiness  for  self-immolation.  The  esstnice 
of  riq^ht  feelincr  and  principle  was  resolved  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins  and  his  successors  into  "  disinterested  benevolence," 
interpreted  and  aj:)pli<^tl  in  the  slang  phrase  of  the  day  as  a 
"willingness  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God."  If  this 
was  in  any  way  a  caricature,  there  was  something  often  set 
forth  as  the  essence  of  [genuine  conversion  and  Christian 
piety,  which,  if  more  decent  and  rehned  in  form,  might  as 
readily  be  mistaken  for  it  as  one  photograph  ol  a  man 
for  another.  It  takes  strong  cases  to  illustrate  principles. 
But  that  this  is  no  fancy  sketch,  let  an  extract  from 
the  late  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith's  article  on  the  "Theological 
System  of  Kinmons"  attest.  Even  in  his  cxtrcmest  views, 
this  divine  had  a  considerable  following.  That  in  greater  or 
less  measure  it  became  the  fashion  to  place  submission  to  the 
divine  destination  in  front  of  submission  to  Christ  as  "  the 
end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth," 
needs  no  proof  to  him  whose  memory  recalls  much  preaching 
and  teaching  of  that  era.  Others  can  satisfy  themselves  on 
this  point,  by  looking  at  the  accounts  of  revivals  near  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  in  the  Counccticuf  Evani^elical  Alaga- 
zine  and  elsewhere.  He  will  see  that  they  larg<^1y  fix  convic- 
tion of  sin  in  self-condemnation  for  enmity  to  the  divine  decrees 
and  electitm.  antl  speak  of  submission  to  the  divine  sovereignty 
in  conversion  as  the  grand  product  and  criterion  of  the  new 
birth  ;  these  being  very  largely  in  place  of  the  law  which 
slays,  and  Christ  who  makes  alive.  But  to  our  t|uotation 
from  Dr.  Smith — beyond  all  writers  that  we  have  known, 
evincing  a  masterly  insight  into  New  England  theology : 

**Dr.  Emmons  was  the  keenest  of  the  old-school  divines  of  New  England,  and,  in 
some  points,  the  forcronner  of  its  new  school.  He  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
the  Inaunuttion,  and  the  Trinity — rejecting,  however,  in  opposition  to  Hopkins,  the 
etema]  geneiation  of  the  Son,  and  even  stigmatizing  it  as  eternal  nonsense.  He  car- 
ried divine  sovereignty  to  its  acme,  while  he  m.iintained  that  man  has  natur.-il  ability  to 
fnisCnUe  the  divine  decrees.  He  pressed  the  divine  efficiency  to  an  extreme  which  few 
Cahriniato  have  dared  to  do,  maldng  it  extend  aa  creative  to  all  events  and  all  tlie  acu 
of  the  creature,  sin  not  excepted ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  held  lo  the  entire  freedom 
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ud  Kspoosibility  of  the  creature.  So  tirlctly  did  he  believe  that  the  glory  of  God  is 

the  great  end  of  creation,  that  he  also  asserted  that  sin  is  necessary  to  the  preafest 
good,  and  that  a  willingness  to  be  lost  is  the  chief  test  of  regeneration.  His  ethical 
dwory  enforced  an  impartial  and  disinterested  benevolence  as  the  essence  of  true  vir- 
tue— a  benevolence  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  all  the  good  of  all  beinps,  and  so 
disinterested  that  all  self-love,  if  not  repudiated,  is  merged  in  this  universal  good-will. 
Of  the  '  five  points '  of  the  Calvinistic  System— excepting  that  of  a  limited  atonement — 
he  was  so  constant  an  advocate,  that  they  formed  the  staple  of  his  Sunday  afternoon 
inferences  from  his  Sunday  morning  discourses.  The  decrees  he  declared  to  be  the 
fandamental  doctrine  of  '  the  Gasptl.'  He  proved  that '  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ap- 
prove of  tbe  doctrine  of  leprtfbatioa  hi  order  to  be  saved,*' 01. 4oa>.  (See  "  Faith  and 
Philosopby»**  \n  Henry  B.  Snith.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  p.  319)^ 

Dr.  Taylor  and  his  coadjutors  found,  or  cut,  their  way  out 
of  this  arctic  system,  parts  of  which  had  already  been  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  his  theological  teachers,  President  Dwi^^dit, 
Smalley,  and  others.  Unhappily  this  way  was  not  that  of  ade- 
quately lifting  Christ  to  the  forefront,  as  the  grand  objective 
and  subjective  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  be  offered  as 
such  to  the  sinner,  lost  and  helpless  in  himself,  in  place  of  the 
hyper-calvinistic  predestination  which  before  had  largely 
usurped  his  prerogative.  He  rather  insisted,  first  of  all,  on  the 
plenary  ability  of  the  sinner  to  obey  God  in  re[)entancc  and  con- 
version, and  on  such  an  explication  of  the  divine  agency,  sover- 
eignty, and  predestination  as  no  way  practically  or  theoreti- 
cally hindered  the  instant  exercise  of  it  in  full  obedience  to 
the  Gospel.  He  maintained  this  [plenary  ability  of  the  sin- 
ner, proprils  viribus  to  turn  to  God,  although  insisting  that 
he  never  would  do  this  unmoved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  ac- 
cordingly maintained  the  absolute  autonomy  of  the  human 
will,  its  full  power  of  contrary  choice;  limited  all  moral  qual- 
ity to  acts  of  choice ;  substituted  for  the  "disinterested  be- 
nevolence" theory  of  virtue -the  opposite  view,  that  "self- 
love,  or  the  desire  of  happiness,  is  the  primary  cause  or  reason 
of  ail  acts  of  preference  or  choice  which  supremely  fix 
on  any  object" — Christian  Spectator,  i^2q,  p.  24  This 
absolute  autonomy  of  the  will  was  made  fundamental  in  the 
theodicy  of  the  scheme.  It  was  no  novelty  for  it  to  account 
for  the  origin  and  present  degree  of  sin  by  the  supposed  un- 
controllable nature  of  free  agenc\'.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
here  to  criticise  this  system.  We  wish  simply  to  show  the 
influences  acting  on  Dr.  Bushnell's  mind  at  this  formative 
period ;  and  especially  to  note,  that  human  ability  and  self- 
love  had  come  in  place  of  the  divine  sovereignty  and  disin- 
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terested  benevolence  before  dominant,  and  that  practically 
each  stood  too  much  where  Christ  ought  to  stand,  "  that  in 
all  things  He  might  have  the  pre-eminence." 

This  system  came  in  various  degrees  athwart,  not  only  the 
forms  of  "New  England  theology"  before  described  once 
much  idolized,  now  acknowledged  to  be  "provincial"  by 
Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  ("  Life,"  pp.  245-6),  but  the  simple  Cal- 
vinism of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  then  in  general  use  in  New 
England,  as  also  the  "Old  Calvinism  "  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  of  New  England  before  the  last  hundred  years. 

\\  hen  we  consider  that  Dr.  Hushnell,  who  was  getting  al- 
ready deep  in  Coleridge,  found  the  controversies  without  and 
within  the  lecture-room,  thus  rife  over  what  he  calls — 

"The  Thcologic  wars  of  only  the  rcntiiry  past — the  Siipralapsarians  and  Sublapsa- 
rians;  the  Arroiaianizers  and  the  true  Calvintsts  ;  the  Pelagians  and  Augustinians ; 
the  Tasters  and  the  Excrdaets ;  exerdters  by  DiWne  efficiencj  and  by  bnman  self- 
efficiency;  the  Iove>lo4)eing-in-general  virtue;  the  willingness  to  be  damned  virtue, 
and  the  love  to  one's  greatest  happiness  virtur  ;  no  ability,  all  ability,  and  moral  and 
natural  ability  distinguished  ;  disciples  by  a  new  creating'  act  of  Omnipotence,  and  by 
cluuig«  of  governing  purpose,"  etc.  (" Christ  in  Theology"  pp.  5-6). 

— It  is  not  surprising  that  with  his  mental  constitution  and 
training,  he  should  recoil  from  them  as  too  "  mechanical. " 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  much  stalwart  piety, 
however  often  one-sided  or  ungenial,  did  not  flourish  under 
the  hyper-calvinistic  regimen  before  depicted,  among  a  peo- 
ple sturdy  enough  for  a  time  to  bear  it,  and  finding  withal — 

How  sweet  the  name  of  Jeeut  loiiode, 
In  the  believer's  ear  ;** 

in  the  Bible  which  they  faithfuHy  read ;  in  their  books  of  de- 
votion which  they  carefully  studied ;  in  parts  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  familiar  as  household  words  ;  in  the  hymns  in  which 
they  made  melody  in  their  hearts  unto  God;  in  sermons  which 
still  lifted  up  Christ  and  1 1  is  cross,  though  too  much  as  a  back- 
ground, when  they  should  have  been  a  foreground  to  God's 
sovereignty  and  man's  need.  Otherwise  a  system  so  re- 
pellent had  sooner  become  intolerable.  We  are  the  last  to 
leave  room  for  a  moment's  suspicion,  even  by  implication,  that 
we  do  not  consider  predestination  and  divine  sovereignty,  de- 
crees, and  election  of  eminent  importance  to  a  sound  theol- 
ogy, and,  when  rightly  used,  a  strong  support  of  Christian 
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resignation,  hope,  and  trust.  We  believe  all  this.  But  we  • 
do  not  bf'lieve  that  they  are  to  be  put  foremost  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  then  new  theology  for  a 
time,  even  in  what  we  think  its  exaggeration  of  human  ability, 
served  to  open  the  way  for  the  free  course  of  the  Gospel  and 
revivals,  h\  breakinpf  the  dead-lock  into  which  these  iron-clad 
metaphysics  had  brought  it.  But  while  it  gave  movement,  it 
was  movement  of  unrest  rather  than  of  poise  between  progres- 
sion and  permanence.  Human  ability  could  never  stop  short 
of  either  lowering  the  standard  of  piety  to  its  own  measure, 
or  finding  its  strength  in  conscious  weakness,  becoming  thus 
empowered  to  "do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthen- 
ing  iL 

It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  the  style  of  theologizing  and 
philosophizing  in  these  successive  schools  and  controversies, 
was  too  much  in  the  way  of  scholastic  webs  of  keen  logical 
deduction  from  inadequate  premises ;  and  too  little  in  the 
way  of  that  intuitive  insight  or  beholding  oi  God  and  the 
unfoldings  of  Him,  as  also  of  primary,  moral,  and  religious 
truths,  in  the  light  of  nature,  of  conscience,  of  revelation,  and 
of  the  Spirit  It  is  by  intuition  that  we  get  the  first  premises 
for  all  reasoning.  Logic  rightly  applied  affords  the  laws  or 
tests  of  sound  reasoning  from  such  premises.  Now,  right  un- 
derstanding and  progress  in  knowledge,  divine  or  human,  de- 
pend upon  the  due  equipoise  of  the  intuitive  and  discursive 
methods — avoiding  excess  or  defect  of  either.  Those  who 
err  on  the  extreme  of  exalting  intuition  and  depreciating  logic, 
are  likely  to  run  into  mysticism,  high  or  low,  to  mistake  vague 
glimpses  for  well-defined  and  authenticated  truth,  to  exalt  the 
unproved,  and  indemonstrable  truths  of  their  own  party  or 
sect  (Jdola  iridus),  to  the  rank  of  intuitive  truths.  Those  who 
run  to  excess  of  logic,  instead  of  iniuing  those  divine  ob- 
jects and  first  truths  which  alone  form  the  adequate  materials 
and  sources  for  logical  deduction,  as  well  as  spiritual  insight 
and  feeling,  goon  deducing  abstraction  from  abstraction,  till  thus 
drawn  out  to  a  ghostly  thinness,  they  can  sustain  only  a  starve- 
ling and  sepulchral  piety.  By  this  remorseless  process  the 
prayers  of  the  unregenerate  were  often  proved  to  a  Q.  E.  D., 
to  be  only  adding  to  sin,  and  hindering  »sdvation,  so  that  souls 
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conscious  of  beinor  unconverted,  or  in  fear  of  being  so,  were  man- 
acled by  these  split-hairs  of  logic  ia  their  very  attempts  to  call 
on  God ;  so  held  fast  in  impenitence,  or  in  a  thrall-like  spirit  of 
bondage.  It  must  be  confessed  that  logic  was  overdone,  intuition 
too  much  narrowed  in  the  schools  and  controversies  with  which 
Dr.  Bushnell's  forming  theology  came  in  contact.*  This  ac- 
counts for  their  failing  to  have  the  intuitional  theory  of  the 
nature  of  right  All  this  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  we  find 
him  rebounding  from  it  to  a  reliance  on  intuition  and  con- 
tempt of  logic,  while  he  certainly  brought  the  person  of 
Christ  into  the  foreground,  but  unhappily  not  as  a  propitia- 
tory offering  for  sin ;  so  in  this  way  feeling  for  Him,  if  haply 
he  might  find  Him. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked,  withal,  that  about  this  time  arose 
distempered  views  of  revivals,  to  which  we  may  again  recur ; 
bitter  controversies  about  new  measures  and  old  measures 
for  their  production ;  a  morbid  growth  of  societies  for  effect- 
ing moral  reforms  by  pledges  to  abstain  from  tobacco,  me  it, 
tea,  coffee,  also  for  abolishing  slavery  and  other  evils.  These 
had  sprung  up  in  the  wake  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
that  had  effected  a  most  beneficent  disuse,  in  place  of  the 
enormous  abuse,  of  intoxicating  drinks.  They  were  coarse, 
denunciatory,  overbearing,  and  divisive  in  their  methods ;  till 
pastors,  congregations,  and  well«conducted  people  began  to 
be  stunned  and  staggered,  by  what  Dr.  Nathaniel  Hewit 
styled  **  the  everlasting  ding-dong  of  moral  machinery."  The 
class  of  finer  minds  was  large  and  growing,  that  sympathized 
with  Bushnell  in  a  recoil  from  these  abnormities,  sometimes 


*  Enimoos,  and  his  followers  after  him,  had  a  rcguIatioQ  style  of  sermons  which 
cbnsiMed  to  eitablithiiisr  some  thesis,  and  drawing  a  string  of  Inferences  from  It :  the 
foraserpart  sometimes  much  shorter,  sometimes  llie  two  parts  about  equal  in  length. 
Sometimes  establishing  ilic  thesis  ocriipitd  (he  morning  i^ermon.  the  inferences  that  of 
the  afternoon.  Can  this  generation  understand  the  intellectual  drill  of  rural  congrcga* 
tions  that  could  enjoy  this  douMe  portion  of  abstract  diseussion  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 

morning  and  afternoon?  Dr.  EmmonS,  prcachinp  in  New  Haven  oner,  drew  a  large 
concourse  on  account  of  his  celebrity,  who  were  un  the  stretch  to  catch  his  words,  as 
they  were  spoken  in  a  tow  tone.  Professor  K  ingsley,  after  the  service,  congratutaied 
him  that  he  had  an  audience  SO  attentive  ;  to  which  he  curtly  replied  :  "  I  always  find 
tliat  people  will  attend,  if  you  give  them  anything  to  attend  to."  Reing  asked  why 
most  ministers  have  so  few  inferences  in  their  sermons,  he  answered,  "  Because  they 
have  nothing  to  Infer  from."  A  minister  of  this  school  reading  a  sermon  with  a  lof^ 
chain  of  inferences  at  a  ministerial  meeting,  called  forth  the  criticism  thatbis  "semon 
was  lilce  the  beast  in  Revelation,  whose  power  was  in  his  tail." 
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swollen  to  monstrosities.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Dr.  Taylor, 
and  most  of  those  in  accord  and  in  controversy  with  him,  had 
a  keen  disrelish  of  all  this.  Sporadic  cases  of  perfectionism 
also  broke  out,  one  of  which,  in  the  seminary  itsclf.  was  Noyes, 
afterwards  head  of  the  Oneida  Community. 

lii  the  midst  of,  and  co-working  with  all  this,  the  admiring 
study  of  Coleridge  became  a  powerful  factor  in  his  develop- 
ment l  ie  tells  us,  "  By  and  by  it  fell  to  me  to  begin  the  read- 
ing of  Coleridge.  For  a  whole  half  year  I  was  buried  under 
his  '  Aids  to  Reflection.' "  He  was  unsparing  in  his  criti- 
cism and  condemnation  of  most  authors,  and  even  thought 
the  world  would  be  the  better  if  a  considerable  part  of  its 
great  libraries  were  burned.  When  once  "quietly  asked 
what  authors  he  did  like,  he  mentioned  two  or  three,  but 
finally  demolished  them  all  but  Coleridge."  Says  his  friend, 
Rev.  J.  }{.  Twichell,  "  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  he  was 
more  indebted  to  Coleridge  than  to  any  extra-Scri[)tural  au- 
thor" ("Life,"  pp.  208-9  and  49'^)-  This  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  and  probably  accounts  for  a  great  deal. 

We  have  no  space  to  set  forth  the  prodigious  influence  ex- 
erted by  Coleridge's  writings  upon  many  leaders  of  American 
thought  who  became  enchanted  with  him,  in  the  formative 
period  of  their  thinking  and  opinions  from  forty  to  fifty  years 
ago  ;  much  less  to  explain  the  rationale  of  it,  or  of  its  varied 
effects  on  different  minds.  We  must  now  content  ourselves 
with  tracing  some  of  the  influences  of  the  great  poet-philos- 
opher upon  one  who,  though  no  admirer  of  philosophy,  was 
very  much  of  a  poet,  even  if  he  never  wrote  in  \  erse.  Dr. 
Bushnell  was  in  the  highest  sense  an  original  thinker,  though 
the  germs  of  many  of  his  peculiar  opinions  appear  in  the  au- 
thor he  most  studied  and  admired ;  even  as  not  a  few  of  Cole- 
ridge's own  can  be  traced  to  Schelling,  and  back  to  Kant. 

Beginning  with  Coleridge's  terrible  denunciations  of  Paley's 
"Moral  Philosophy"  as  to  its  founding  virtue  in  pleasure, 
happiness,  or  expediency,  we  never  knew  one  charged  from 
this  electric  battery,  who  did  not  feel  a  counter  shock  on  hear- 
ing the  analysis  of  the  subject  given  by  Dr.  Taylor  at  the 
opposite  pole.  Here  was  usually  the  entering  wedge  of  dif- 
ferences between  him  and  his  pupils  who  had  studied  Cole- 
ridge.   This,  however,  led  to  opposite  results  in  different 
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cases»  in  regard  to  the  atonement ;  in  some,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  intrinsic  righteousness  or  "ethical  justice  of  God" 
demands  satisfaction  by  a  sacrificial  atonement  in  order  to 
warrant  the  pardon  of  the  sinner ;  in  others,  as  Dr.  Bushnell, 
substantially  to  the  contrary  conclusion  of  Coleridge  himself. 
(See  "Aids  to  Reflection,"  pp.  191-202;  also,  Bushnell's 
"Christ  in  Theology,"  p.  233). 

If  we  look  for  the  germs  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  thinking  on  the 
will,  its  self-determining  and  self-originating  power  on  the 
one  hand,  its  fallen,  diseased,  enslaved  state  on  the  other,  we 
have  only  to  examine  Coleridge's  pregnant  and  inspiring  dis- 
course on  this  and  related  subjects.  We  can  quote  here 
only  a  single  extract  from  him  on  these  subjects : 

"  Often  have  I  heard  It  said  by  advocates  for  the  Soclnlan  Scheme:  Trae  f  we  are  all 

•loners;  but  even  in  the  Old  Testament  God  has  promised  forgiveness  on  repentance. 
One  of  the  Fathers  (I  forget  which)  supplies  the  retort — True  !  God  has  promised 
pardon  on  penitence;  but  has  He  promised  penitence  on  sin?  '  ile  that  repentetb 
shall  b«  forgiven  ;*  but  where  Is  it  said,  *  He  that  sinneth  shall  repent'?  But  repent* 
ance,  perhaps,  the  repentance  required  in  Scripture,  tAf  /•nsyifi.;-  inti^  ii  nnv  mind,  into  a 
new  and  contrary  principle  of  action,  this  metanuia,  is  in  the  sinner's  own  power?  at 
bis  own  liking?  He  has  but  to  open  bis  eyes  to  the  sin,  and  the  tears  are  close  at 
hand  to  wash  it  away  I  V'eril)',  the  exploded  tenet  of  Transubstantiation  is  scarcely 
at  greater  variance  with  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  manlcind,  or  borders 
loore  closely  on  a  contradiction  in  terms,  than  this  volunteer  TrantmtHtation,  thia  telf- 
change,  as  the  ea^  means  of  •elf'salvaiioo ! "  ("  Aids  to  Reflection*"  Burlington  Edi< 
tioQ,  pp.  83-3). 

This  has  flashed  a  Hood  of  lic:ht  on  more  than  one  stjul  be- 
wildered in  its  struggles  to  realize  in  himself  the  theor)', 
that  he  was  able  to  make  himself  a  Christian,  while  it  has 
proved  a  turning  point  and  guide-board  for  his  whole  after 
career.  It  is  suggestive  of  that  title  of  one  of  Dr.  Bushnell's 
remarkable  sermons,  "  Duty  not  measured  by  Ability."  ("  Ser- 
mons on  New  Life,"  p.  364). 

The  key  to  his  book  on  "  Nature  and  Supernatural,"  its  error 
and  its  vastly  preponderating  truths,  is  found  in  such  passages 
as  the  following : 

"  Nature  is  the  term  in  which  wc  comprehend  all  things  that  are  rcpresentable  in  the 
forms  of  time  and  space,  and  subjected  to  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  the 
cause  of  whose  existence  therefore  is  to  be  sought  for  perpetually  in  something  aniece> 
dent.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  whntcver  originates  its  own  acts,  or  in  any  st-nse  con- 
tains in  itself  the  cause  of  its  own  state,  must  be  spiritual,  and  consequently,  suptr- 
natwrat;  yet  not  on  that  account  necemrily  miracminu.  And  such  must  the  teapon- 
aibte  will  In  us  be.  if  it  be  at  all."  C  Atds,'>  p.  IS5> 
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The  vice  of  this  definition  of  the  supernatural  is,  that  the 
demonstration  or  admission  of  its  accuracy  establishes  nothing 
in  respect  to  any  divine  interposition  in  revelation,  mifacles, 
grace,  inspiration.  The  human  will,  and  all  that  in  it  which 
is  thus  named  supernatural,  might  exist  and  act  if  there  were 
not  a  single  work  of  God  in  Creation,  Providence,  or  Redemp- 
tionf  The  self-originating  power  of  the  human  will  simply 
shows  the  possibility  of  works  of  God  above  nature  defined  as 
including  all  createid  forces  and  objects,  even  those  possessing 
will  and  reason;  yet  while  above,  working  on,  by  and 
through  them,  even  as  man  by  virtue  of  his  reason  and 
will  acts  above  and  upon,  in  and  through,  natural  objects  and 
forces.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  unsatisfactory  definition 
originating  as  it  did.  Dr.  Bushnell  in  his  work,  as  a  whole, 
maintains  the  very  highest  kind  of  genuine  supematuralism — 
even  to  the  acceptance  and  endorsement  of  modern  miracles 
after  the  manner  of  Edward  Irving  and  his  followers.  This 
appears  from  the  chapter  entitled  "  Miracles  and  Spiritual 
Gifts  are  not  Discontinued.'*  Taken  for  all  in  all,  this  is  a 
noble  book. 

The  seeds  of  Dr.  BushncH's  views  on  Inspiration,  the  Trinity, 
Incarnation,  Mysticism,  and  Dojrma,  can  also  he  found  in  the 
works  of  Coleridge,  and  the  transcendental,  ideal,  and  pan- 
theistic authors  hy  whom  Coleridn^e  himself  was  larfjely  affect- 
ed ;  and  to  whom,  as  well  as  other  mystic,  quietistic,  and  Pla- 
tonic divines  and  religionists,  his  own  writings  were  a  pathway. 
All  this,  we  repeat,  no  way  detracts  from  Dr.  BushneU's  orig- 
inality. But  it  docs  help  explain  the  predominating  bias  it 
received  am"d  the  chaos  of  influences  around  him.  And  we 
find  here  far  more  than  elsewhere,  a  chief  genetic  force  in  his 
future  development,  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  preparatory  study,  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  North,  now  Park  Congregational  Church  in  Hartford, 
Conn. — in  many  rcsj)ccts  a  highly  promising  field  for  an  able 
vouni:  minister.  It  was  agitated  by  the  Old  and  New  School, 
and  collateral  controversies  of  the  day,  as  they  then  raged  in 
Connecticut,  the  two  parties  being  nearly  equal.  It  included 
some  chief  pillars  of  the  Old  School  Theological  Seminary 
then  in  a  neighboring  town,  now  in  the  city  itself,  as  well  as 
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Strong  supporters  of  the  New  Haven  School.  Indeed  it  was 
one  chief  motive  for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bushnell,  that  he  was 
not  specially  committed  to  either  side,  but  (Kcupying  a  position 
partly  in  accord,  party  at  variance  with  both,  being  laru^cly  un- 
settled, and  n  cling  his  way  to  more  determinate  and  satisfactory 
ground.    He  says  of  himself  at  this  time : 

**  I  bad  many  and  great  dlSculUes  on  toy  hands,  in  respect  to  the  Gospel  intihs. 
which  are  now  gone.  ....  I  was  coming  into  religion  on  the  side  of  philosophy; 
and,  of  course,  had  small  conception  of  it  as  a  faith  and  a  supernatural  gift  to  the  race. 
Now  it  is  a  faith  luminous,  glorious,  vital,  and  clear,  and,  of  course,  it  is  as  little  a  phi- 
losophy. I  confos  with  some  mortificatioa,  so  deep  was  I  in  the  begg.trly  elements  of 
the  school,  that  1  did  not  realljr  expect  to  remain  in  tlie  ministry  long,"  ("  Life,"  p.  68). 

Those  who  appreciate  his  antecedents  and  tiicsc  coiitlitions, 
will  easily  see  why  this  was  so.  So  far  as  the  Old  SjhDol  side 
became  associated  in  his  mind  with  those  liarsher  forms  of 
hyper-calvinism  in  New  En^dand  which  we  have  noted,  or 
even  the  views  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  or  those  developed 
from  the  "  lo\e  to  beinc^  in  general"  theory  of  virtue  —all  so  en- 
tirely in  the  teeth  of  the  teachinofs  of  Coleridge,  and  the  j)octic 
anti-sensat i<nialism  of  his  own  nature— he  was,  of  course,  re- 
pelled by  it.  With  the  bias  of  tlie  other  sitle  favorable  to 
greater  freedom  and  attempted  improvements  in  theolo^^y,  he 
of  course  sympathized.  And  yet  with  the  views  of  the  former, 
as  shown  in  actual  life  and  experience,  he  had  a  large  symj)athy. 

In  a  review  in  1853  of  a  pastorate  of  twenty  years,  he  said : 

**  Indeed  I  had  a  certain  peculiar  sjrmiMthy  with  my  Old  School  brethren,  espedalljr 

In  all  points  where  ii  was  rontra-^trd  with  the  flashiness  of  a  super-active,  all-to-do- 
manncr,  such  as  then  distinguished  the  movement  party  of  the  times.  I  loved  their 
deep  drawn  sentiments,  and  the  sense  of  God  that  reverberated  in  their  Christian  ex- 
pressions.  I  tvas  drawn  to  their  prayers;  and  to  them  personally  by  their  prayers  ;  and 
it  has  always  been  my  conviction  thai  if  they  bad  been  a  little  more  Old  School,  if  they 
had  been  able  to  comprehend  in  their  antiquity  more  than  one  century,  they  would  have 
been  as  much  drawn  to  me  as  I  wmm  to  them."  {Id.,  p.  aSi). 

The  allusion  here  is  obvious  After  his  grand  attempt  to 
reconstruct  Christian  theology,  made  a  few  years  previously,  he 
became  more  acquainted  with  the  great  historic  creeds  of 
Christendom.  He  persuaded  himself  that  his  unfoldings  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith  were  far  nearer  ancient 
Catholic  doctrine,  than  the  forms  in  which  the  metaphysical 
theologians  of  New  England,  whether  Old  or  New  side,  or  what 
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he  called  **  the  much  debated  subtilties  of  our  New  England 
lationalisro,"  had  presented  them.  In  other  words,  he  was,  in 
*  his  own  view,  more  Old  School  and  orthodox  than  those  who 
impeached  his  orthodoxy.  How  far  he  was  right  or  wrong 
in  this  may  yet  appear. 

In  close  affiliation  with  his  attitude  of  mind  toward  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  time  was  his  position  respect- 
ing the  ]>eculiar  revivalism  of  the  period,  and  long  afterward. 
In  regard  to  this,  our  own  memory  corroborates  the  substantial 
justice  of  what  we  will  quote  from  this  review  of  his  ministry. 
It  reminds  us  of  what  Asahel  Nettleton,  the  prince  of  revival 
preachers  of  this  century,  who  never  failed  to  strengthen  pas- 
tors, and  the  permanent  in  religious  institutions  where  he 
labored,  said,  in  answer  to  our  request  that  he  would  visit  our 
own  pastoral  charge : 

'*  I  should  be  glad  to  comply  with  3'our  request,  but  dare  not.  The  public  mind  is 
corrupted  in  regard  to  revivals.  One  cmnut  be  plowing,  sowing,  and  tilling  the 
ground,  so  preparing  for  harvest,  without  some  one  being  after  him  and  tbcustiiig  a 
sickle  into  his  heels,  even  if  he  gather  only  weeds  and  thistles." 

As  having  collided  with  this  same  distempered  state  of  the 
churches,  Dr.  Bushnell  says: 

"The  only  difTiculty  I  have  ever  encountered  in  my  ministry,  that  cost  mc  a  rc.il  and 
deep  trial  of  feeling,  related  to  the  matter  of  Evangelist  preachers,  and  ivhat  may  be 
called  the  machinery  qrstem  of  revivals.  Things  had  come  to  such  a  pilch  In  the  churches, 
by  thti  tensity  of  the  revival  systL-m,  that  the  permanent  was  sacrificed  to  the  casual, 
the  ordinary  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  the  extraordinary,  and  Christian  piety  itself  re- 
doccd  to  a  kind  of  campaigning  or  stage-elTeci  exercise.  The  spirit  of  the  pastor  was 
broken,  and  his  powers  crippled  by  a  lack  of  expectation  ;  for  It  was  becoming  a  fixed 
impression  that  effect  was  to  be  looked  for  only  under  instrumentalities  that  arc  extra- 
ordinary. He  was  coming  to  be  scarcely  more  than  a  church  clock  for  beating  time 
and  marking  the  years,  while  the  effective  ministry  of  the  word  was  to  be  dispensed 

bv  a  class  of  professional  revivalists  I  took  my  ground  cnutiously  as  I  knew 

bow,  and  spoke  my  coavict-ons.  The  result  was  painful  for  a  t^me.  .  .  *  .  My  sole 
object  was  to  raise  a  distinction  between  the  reviving  of  religion  when  it  wants  reviv* 
irig,  and  a  religion  which  places  everything  in  scenes  or  spiritual  campaigns,  and  tests 
all  Christian  exercise  by  the  standards  of  the  extraordinary.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
ever  made  myself  entirely  clear."   (pp.  a8i-3). 

Much  of  what  is  best  in  his  famous  Andovcr  discourse  on 
Dogma  vs.  Spirit,  is  in  a  like  vein.  Although  the  prevalent 
evils  in  the  churches  are  less  in  this  line  than  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  half  century,  they  have  not  wholly  ceased — what- 
ever others  may  have  come  in.  The  logical,  which  sooner  or 
later  is  apt  to  be  the  practical  outcome,  in  such  cases,  led 
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him  to  see  the  great  importance  of  Family  religion,  and  of 
the  right  Christian  nurture  of  children,  to  the  growth  of  a 
stable  and  symmetrical  piety,  and  the  normal  fruit  of  stated 
ministrations  and  ordinances,  without  the  sleight-of*hand  pro- 
cesses of  some  professional  revivalists,  which,  so  often,  under 
the  name  of  religious  revival,  give  more  fleshly  titillation  than 
spiritual  quickening.  Out  of  this  came  his  volume  on  "  Chris- 
tian Nurture."  This,  although  at  first  thinking  it  the  innova- 
tion it  was  so  largely  taken  to  be,  he  afterward  judged  to  be  the 
recovery  of  an  older  doctrine  and  practice  of  New  England, 
and  the  Church  universal  as  well,  which  had  nearly  perished 
under  that  distempered  revivalism  and  subjectivity  of  conver- 
sion by  spasmodic  will-force  of  its  subject,  to  which  we  have 
adverted.  This  book  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  along  with  its  great 
merits,  was  vitiated,  not  only  by  an  excessive  naturalism, 
but  by  the  representation  of  instantaneous  regeneration  by 
the  immediate  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  being  by  an  "  ictic 
stroke,"  and  the  like.  But  with  more  truth  than  fiction.  Dr. 
Bushnell  has  described  the  current  order  of  things  which  his 
little  treatise  was  meant  to  counteract  as: 

"A  type  of  rclijtion  which  approaches  strict  individualism,  which  pr.-t  li  ally  hangs, 
all  power  and  progress  on  adult  conversions,  which  llowered  out  in  the  brilliant  era  of 
Burchard  and  Knapp,  and  is  now  dying  under  mildew  or  passing  into  seed  "  ;  also  as 
in  fact  a  "  novelty  j-jst  a  hundred  years  old,"  being  that  which  was  derisivelj  called 
'  New  Light '  in  its  day,  and  wliich  is  now  really  takea  to  be  synoaymotts  with  antiquity 
and  all  orthodoxy"  ("Lire,"  p.  i8o). 

This  protest  against  excessive  "  individualism  "  in  our  con- 
ception of  Christain  doctrine  and  life,  which  had  long  been  a 
growing  feature  of  New  England  theology,  weakening  the 
conception  of  representative  headship  and  community  of  life 
between  Adam  and  his  descendants,  Christ  and  His  people, 
parents  and  children,  articulated  what  ripened  into  a  fixed 
conviction,  and  potent  factor,  in  his  relii^ious  thinking — the 
"corporate"  working  of  sin  and  grace  among  men.  In  its 
way  it  was  another  instance  of  the  attempted  recovering,  in 
a  partial  and  distorted  way,  of  a  truth  which  was  grievously 
fading  out  of  sight  in  Dr.  Bushnell's  surroundings.  This  was 
cordially  recognized  in  leading  Presbyterian  reviews  of  the 
book. 
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But  we  must  hasten  onward  to  the  climacteric  tlieological 
devel()j)nient  of  liis  life,  in  its  scope  and  aim,  and  the  doc- 
trinal antl  ecclesiastical  conflicts  conse(iiient  upon  it,  we  were 
about  to  say,  eclipsing"  all  that  preceded  or  followed  it  in 
Coniu'cticut,  if  not  in  New  England  and  the  entire  Congrega- 
tional communion — the  Unitarian  defection  excepted.  It  is 
necessar\-  to  premise  here,  the  fermentation  of  his  mind  over 
unsettled  questions  in  Divinit)-  went  on  till  the  year  1848, 
which  his  wift-  sa\'s  was  *'  the  central  point  in  his  life."  It  was 
"a  year  of  great  experiences,  great  thoughts,  great  labors," 
approached  "  through  mental  struggles,  trials,  and  jiractical 
endeavor."  He  fell  to  reading  such  devout  mystic  and  quiet- 
istic  writings  as  Fenelon's,  Upham's  "  Interior  Life  "  and  "  Life 
of  Madam  Guyon,"  a  sequel  not  unnatural  to  such  antecedents. 
Early  in  the  year  light  broke  in  upon  him  with  some  sudden- 
ness indeed,  but  not  therefore  suggestive  of  any  "ictic 
stroke."    Referring  to  this  as  late  as  1S71,  he  said: 

**I  seemed  to  pass  a  boundary.  I  had  n^ver  been  very  legal  in  m)-  Christian  life. 

but  now  [  passed  from  those  parti.il  sccings.  gliotpiei.  and  doubts,  into  clearer  knowU 
edpc  of  God  and  his  inspimtions.  which  I  h.ivc  never  wholly  Io«t.  The  change  w.ns  into 
faith— a  sense  of  the  frceness  of  God.  and  the  case  of  approach  to  Him."  Again  he 
said  of  this,  **  I  was  set  on  by  the  personal  disooverjr  of  Christ,  and  of  God  as  tepre> 

s«nied  in  Him  "  Elsewhere  he  explains  his  meaning,  in  giving  his  view  of  faith.  He 
says:  "  Christian  faith  is  the  faith  of  a  transaction.  It  is  not  the  committing  of  one's 
tboaght  in  assent  to  any  proposition,  but  the  trusting  of  one's  being  to  a  Mi^,  then 
to  be  rested,  Itept.  guided,  moulded,  governed,  and  possessed  forever."  "  It  gives  jou 
God,  611  s  you  with  God  in  immediate  experimental  knowledge."  This  "  private  ex- 
perience" his  biographer  declares  "not  less  than  an  inspiration  and  a  revelation  en- 
abling bim  to  spiritaally  discern  spiritual  things." 

Thus  prepared,  he  was  meditating  the  expression  of  his 
vision  to  the  world  (pp.  191-94).  The  opportunity  came  in 
invitations,  to  preach  the  Cotuw  ad  CUrum  before  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Connecticut  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ  at 
the  Yale  College  commencement,  and  to  address  the  Divinity 
Schools  at  Harvard  and  Andover,  during  the  same  summer. 
These  he  accepted,  discoursing  on  the  Trinity  at  New  Haven, 
the  Atonement  at  Harvard,  and  Dogma  and  Spirit  at  Andover. 
These  discourses  he  afterward  published  in  a  book  entitled 
"  God  in  Christ,"  prefaced  by  a  brilliant,  but  extravagant  In- 
troduction, in  which  he  sought  to  cover  his  positions  already 
much  assailed,  by  the  most  startling  paradoxes  in  regard  to 
language,  logic,  propositions,  and  creeds,  as  a  means  of  ex- 
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pressing  truth  ;  which  he  argued  is  capable  of  due  expression 
only  in  contradictions.  While  the  first  effect  of  this  was  to 
daze  and  bewilder  his  critics  by  its  splendor  and  audacity,  the 
effect  of  a  calmer  second  thought  was,  to  deepen  the  wide 
dissatisfaction  and  distrust  caused  by  the  oriq^inal  discourses. 

Indeed  the  part  undertaken  by  Dr.  Bushnell  was  in  its 
nature  formidable  and  impossible,  however  noble  in  aim,  and 
whatever  special  fitness  for  it  may  have  thrown  out  of  his 
maL,metic  j)ersonality,  and  his  jjeculiar  stand-point.  He  hoped, 
in  his  discourses,  especially  that  before  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  to  act  as  "  mediator"  between  the  contending  parties, 
especially  between  the  utterly  estranged  parties  known  as 
orthodox  and  Unitarian.  There  was  much  to  allure  him  to 
this  undertaking.  He  had  seen  the  defects,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  of  the  contending  schools  among  the  orthodox, 
especially  those  of  the  various  t)'pes  of  the  '*  New  England 
theology  "  of  the  century  immediately  preceding.  He  par- 
tially sympathized  with  the  Unitarians  in  some  recoil,  but  not 
in  their  extreme  revolt,  from  what  he  took  for  the  popular 
orthodoxy.  He  hoped  to  lead  both  sides,  or  rather  all  sides, 
to  see  their  respective  defects,  and  the  groundlessness  of  their 
antagonisms  in  logic  and  *'  prepositional  theology  "  by  the  light 
and  heat  of  those  non-logical,  intuitional,  all -penetrating,  and 
all-comprehending  "visions,"  "inspirations,"  "revelations," 
which  fuse  all  contraries  into  unity,  and  blend  all  the  hues  of 
the  prism  into  one  colorless  ray.  He  was  on  the  mount  of 
vision,  and  took  in,  with  an  all-inclusive  glance,  the  minima 
of  truth,  if  not  the  greatness  of  the  errors,  of  the  short- 
sighted mortals  engaged  in  small  word-fights  below.  His 
friend  and  former  neighbor.  Bishop  Burgess,  cautioned  htm, 
should  he  accept  the  invitation  to  make  the  address  at  Har- 
vard, in  most  fit  and  solemn  terms,  concerning  the  difficulty  of 
the  "  attempt  to  reconcile  them  (Unitarians)  to  the  truth  with- 
out sacrificing  the  truth  to  them  "  ("  Life,"  pp.  194-5). 

The  book  drew  forth  criticisms  of  varying  ability  and  sever- 
ity, but  with  scarcely  an  exception  in  different  degrees  con- 
demnatory, -from  nearly  every  important  centre  and  organ  of 
theological  opinion  in  the  country.  Even  the  eulogies  of  Uni- 
tarians had  a  strong  infusion  of  censure.  The  complaints 
were  so  loud,  that  his  own  Ministerial  Association,  made  up 
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largely  of  personal  friends,  were  constrained  to  investigate 
the  book.  They  decided,  by  a  large  majority,  that  its  errors, 
however  serious,  were  "  not  fundamental,"  and  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  brinirinrr  its  author  to  trial.  I'his  decision  excited 
profound  and  extensive  discontent.  It  called  forth  an  earnest 
and  well-argued  remonstrance  from  the  sister  Association  of 
Fairfield  West,  followed  by  a  petition,  from  the  same  body,  to 
the  Cieneral  Association  of  the  State.  This  body  stroni^ly 
reatlirnKxl  the  utterances  of  the  .ALSsemblv's  Shorter  Catechism 
on  the  points  treated  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  pronounced  the 
denial  of  them  heresy.  It  sustained  the  cause  of  the  remon- 
strants and  petitioners.  Dr.  Rushnell  next  published  his  argu- 
ment in  vindication  of  his  books  presented  to  his  own  Associ- 
ation, in  an  enlarged  and  elaborated  form,  under  the  title 
"  Christ  in  Theology" — declaring  in  the  preface  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  series  required  a  third  volume,  under  the  title, 
"  Theology  in  New  England,"  designed  to  annihilate  it,  by 
showing  its  inconsistencies,  or  rather  the  disagreements  of  its 
authors,  and  schools,  each  with  itself,  and  each  with  all — a 
process  which,  as  will  appear,  surely  could  be  applied  to  him- 
self with  a  tenfold  fatality.*  In  this  book  the  exceptionable 
matter  of  the  God  in  Christ  was  more  fully  explained  and 
def'-nded,  but  not  retracted  or  mitigated. 

Fairfield  West  Association  deeming  silent  acquiescence  in 
this  state  of  the  case  indefensible,  issued  an  appeal  to  the  other 
Associations  of  the  State  united  in  the  (icneral  Associa- 
tion, which  it  placed  before  that  body  itself  in  1S52,  founded 
on  the  contents  of  both  volumes,  especially  the  later  one. 
We  shall  briefly  state  the  substance  of  their  allegations, 

*  No  defence  is  so  cheap  and  fuliic  as  showing  up  diiferenccs  among  diiTerent  ad- 
Teraaries.    In  this  way  BoMuet  undertook  to  demolish  Protestantism,  and  ilie  6re  hat 
been  returned  in  Edgar's  *■  Variations  of  Popery  "    Tlic  difftTcnccs  may  respect  otily 
accidents,  not  essentials:  like  the  uniforms  of  an  army — fighting  for  the  same  great 
principles.   Diflerences  between  d'flereni  branches  of  Republican  or  Demoeratie 
parties,  do  not  prove  that  there  are  no  commun  [uinciplcs  in  wliicli  all  factions  within 
each  of  these  rcsperiivc  bodies  agree.    Tlie  princiiial  defence-  of  Dr.  H.'s  book  at- 
tempted, was  the  cffuit  of  his  "anonymous  friend,  C.  C,"  to  prove  that  his  critics  were 
at  variance  among  themselves  on  some  points.   Some  of  Dr.  B.*s  friends  lauded  him 
for  this,  as  almost  arothcr  Pascal.    The  discrepancies,  however,  were  shown  to  be  al- 
most n  hnlly  verbal,  in  sound  rather  than  in  sense.  Such  a  defence  may  possibly  annoy; 
"  iveaii  tilings  have  stings ; "  it  does  ool  refute.  If  it  did.  it  would  furnish  a  kejr  to  an 
casf  cefuiation  of  Christianity  it«elf.   This  is  one  thing.    The  sclf-coniradictions  of  an 
indivitlual  >n  undrnnining  and  reconstructing  the  faith  of  Cbcisiendom,  oc  of  Uisowa 
comottoioD.  arc  anotlier. 
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and  cite  a  few  only  of  the  passagfes  they  cited  from  Dr.  Bush- 
nell's  two  books  in  support  of  them,  leavintj  them,  with  the 
briefest  possible  explanatory  comment,  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  alleged  his  contem[)tiious  denial  of  any  Trin- 
ity beyond  the  l)lankest  Sabellianism,  and  his  chari^inor  those 
who  held  to  a  proper  tri-pcrsonality  in  the  (lodheail  with  be- 
ing" heretics  ;  that  he  reduced  it  to  a  mere  instrumental  reve- 
lation of  C'lod,  in  t<!rms  sometimes  suggestive  of  its  manifest- 
ing Him  l)y  a  sort  of  pantheistic  evolution,  in  which  the  so- 
called  persons  are  merely  the  dramatis  persome  for  dramatiz- 
ing God  to  us.  In  that  bewitching  phrase  of  wliich  he  was 
rarest  master,  he  says  of  the  jxM'sc^ns  :  "  Mach  and  all  together 
dramatiz(t  and  bring  forth  into  life  about  us  that  Infinite  ( )ne, 
who,  to  our  mere  thought,  were  no  better  than  lirahma  sleep- 
ing on  eternity,  and  the  stars  "  (  "  dod  in  Christ,"  p.  173). 
To  some  taste  of  this  sort  of  thinking,  especially  as  given 
forth  by  Schelling,  Coleridge  had  served  as  an  introduction.* 

*  He  declared  the  "horror  of  Sabellianism  that  has  kept  the  Church  for  so  manjr 
ages  asscrtinij  anJ  re  asserting  it  as  a  lest  of  orthodoxy  th.Tt  the  F.ither  is  not  the 
Son,  nor  the  Son  the  Spirit — a  kind  of  theological  distemper  of  wliich  it  is  impossible 
10  speait  wich  respect  '*  C'Cbrist  in  Theotogjr."  p.  163).  He  sasps,  p.  133 :  "  My  position 
rf<)uircd  me  to  controvert  all  nrutirncms  which  prove  or  disjirovc  an  immanent  Trin- 
ity."   "Ceasing  to  conceive  a  Trinity  in  act,  we  began  to  assert  a  Tiinity  of  peisons 
in  the  divine  essence  itself,  which  is  plain  Tritheism**  {N.,  p.  173).   On  the  nest 
page  he  charges  thai  this  language  as  used  by  Fairfield  Wcsi,  and  as  by  them  "  under- 
stood and  ineaoi,  is  simple  heresy."   The  men  who  framed  ihc  documents  issued  bj 
Fairfield  West,  so  far  from  all  this,  held  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  and  pro- 
cession  of  the  Spirit,  according  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  Nicean  Creed. 
They  believed  this  was  the  Scriptural  representation,  and  that  to  abandon  it,  and  retain 
the  tri-personatity  without  a  tendency  to  tritheistic  conceptions,  is  ditTicult.    We  have 
seen  before  that  Dr.  Emmons  with  his  remorseless  logic,  discarded  the  eternal  genera- 
lion  as  "eternal  nonsense."  In  this  he  did  nut  differ  from  later  N.  F..  theologians.  Prof. 
Moses  Stuart,  of  Andover,  controverted  the  doctrine  as  advanced  by  Or.  Samuel  Miller, 
of  Princeton,  in  his  **  Letters  on  Uniiarianism."   Dr.  Milter  replied  to  this  in  a  con- 
ilderabie  valum<\  ntlcemp.  among  other  things,  the  '*  Trilheltm "  of  Prof.  Stuart's 
views.    Dr.  liushnell  contended  that  his  Instrumental  Trinity,  Involved  in  God's  reve- 
lation of  Himsejf,  came  nearer  the  eternal  filiation  and  procession  of  the  ancient  creeds, 
and  made  Chris:  a  truer  word,  'fjorfnq,  than  the  definitions  of  the  Trinity  current  around 
him  which  discarded  "  eternal  generation."   These  he  charged  with  a  tritheistic  learn- 
ing.   In  this  he  was  not  and  is  ntrt  alone.    But  he  was  greatly  mistaken  in  imputing 
to  the  Fairfield  men  any  tritheistic  leaning,  much  more,  "  tritheism  "—even  according 
to  his  own  standards.    When,  too,  in  his  exposition  of  a  Trinity  consisting  of  God's  . 
expressions  of  Himself,  in  his  "  God  in  Christ."  he  used  such  language  as  this  ;  "  Con- 
ceive of  him  (God)  as  creating  the  world,  or  creating  worlds,  if  yon  p1eaae./mw  tter. 
nity.  In  so  doitig  he  only  represents, /vr£></Mr<'r,  oroulwardly  expresses  himself  "  (p.  146^; 
also,  (p.  177):  '•  if  CJod  h.-vs  been  tttrnally  rexxaUd  vrrwvealing  Himself  to  created  minds— 
U  is  likely  always  to  have  been,  and  always  to  be,  aa  Father.  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost.**  It 
is  no  wontlcr  (hat  some  of  bisxritics  saw  a  litige  of  pantbeisnii  or  at  lean  of  the  pan* 
theistic.  here. 
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This  Appeal  also  further  insisted,  that  he  had  grievously 
impugned  the  Incarnation»  not  only  in  denying  the  distinct 
personality  of  the  Son,  but  also  in  denying  to  Christ  a  proper 
human  soul.  Indeed,  he  asserted  that  such  a  human  soul 
would  imply  a  distinct  human  personality,  and  therefore  two 
persons,  as  well  as  natures,  in  Christ  He  cast  contemptuous 
doubts  on  the  whole  matter  of  the  time  of  the  beginning,  and 
the  eternal  continuance  ot  the  Incarnation,  in  such  terms  as 
the  following : 

"That  theoloijinn  must  be  gifted  with  a  remarknhir  facility  nf  faith  who  has  never 
yet  found  a  difficulty  in  supposing,  either  that  the  one  God,  or  that  an  eternal  person 
of  the  Divine  Three,  the  Son  of  God,  undenrent  a  permanent  change  of  state  before  all 
worlds,  in  the  year  r  of  our  Christian  era;  that  in  this  particular  speck  of  the  system 
of  the  unii'erse,  at  a  certain  date  in  the  parish  register,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  town 
of  Bethlehem,  he  entered  into  union  with  humanity,  and  is  hereafter  and  forever  to 
feign  over  the  known  universe  of  angels  and  all  the  populations  of  the  sky,  in  the  bii- 
■anitjr  then  assnmed  and  shortly  after  glorified"       p.  txa). 

Such  views  of  the  constitution  of  Christ's  person,  and  of  its 
being  undistinjTuishablc  from  that  of  the  Father,  not  only 
amount  to  a  long  stride  toward  Unitarianism,  hut  prepare  the 
way  for  that  further  advance  involved  in  his  views  of  the  di- 
rect substitution  of  Christ's  suflfcrings  for  the  punishinenl  of 
the  believing  sinner. 

He  declared  that  "the  willingness  of  God  to  accept  the  woes  of  innocence  instead 
of  the  woes  of  guilt,  would  only  indicate  the  confusion  or  loss  of  all  moral  distinctions  ; 
a  leadiness  to  he  satisfied  with  the  stipulated  quantum  of  woe,  and  let  justice  perish  bjr 
a  double  sacrifice — first  by  releasing  the  pains  of  gidU,  and  again  by  receiving  the  pains 
of  holiness"  (p.  371).  Again,  "Take  what  view  we  may  of  the  three  Persons,  He 
(Christ)  is  not  atifr  than  God.  Then  if  we  hold  this  point  firmly,  and  do  not  intermit 
our  faith — to  say  that  God,  by  acting  on  Himself,  by  acting  right  and  left  on  Himself, 
satisfies  His  own  justice,  an'i  works  out  the  terms  or  even  the  awards  of  government 
wholly  within  the  circle  uf  Deity  without  passing  out  of  that  circle,  will  appear  to  every 
one  to  be  the  simplest  form  of  absurdity  "  (p.  taefy.  '*  The  whole  scheme  of  suffering 
in  Christ  substituted  directly  for  penal  suffcrinK  in  us,  is  a  bare  assumption  justified  by 
no  Scripture  authority  whatever  '  (p.  2S4).  "  Objective  forensic  justification  is  nothing, 
in  fact,  but  a  mode  of  conceiving  the  inward  subjective  deliverance.  One  is  in  real 
truth  the  other ;  just  as  condemnation  passed  for  sin  is  a  state  of  being  called  the  State 
of  condemnation  or  spiritual  death  "  (p.  28S).  "The  forensic  justification  many  speak 
of  and  think  of,  regarding  nothing  else,  is  yet  only  an  objective  conception  of  an  in- 
ward attbjective  dmnge,  which,  on  that  acemmt,  is  called  justification  of  life  "  (p.  389). 

But  while  he  thus  eliminates  from  the  Christian  system  ob- 
jective justilication  thix)ugh  the  sufferings  and  righteousness  of 
Christ  vicariously  applied  as  being  absurd  and  monstrous,  he 
nevertheless  insists  that  the  Scriptures  exhibit  the  subject  in 
this  abhorrent  way,  and  that  the  soul  must  work  itself  and 
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according  to  their  altar-forms,  in  order  to  Christian  ]ife  and 
growth. 

"  It  is  necessary  that  Christ,  or  the  given  historic  matter  of  His  life  and  death,  should 

be  set  before  us  in  the  objective  mystic  forms  of  the  altar — an  ofTerinp,  a  sacrifice  ren- 
dered up  to  God,  a  propitiation  (or  our  sins  "  (p.  247).  Cod  offers  Christ  to  us  in  this 
form,  althoufirh  **  historically  asserted,  it  woald  be  untme."  "  He  calls  the  death  of 
Christ  a  sacrifice,  an  offering,  a  propitiation  ;  declares  the  remission  of  sins  in  His 
blood  ;  represents  Htm  as  bearing  the  sins  of  mankind  in  the  way  of  vicarious  substi- 
tution ;  calls  Him  the  Lamb  of  God  that  talceth  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  then 
He  invites  us  to  come  and  exev^e  faith  in  Him  as  \  cim-  all  these,  and  so  a  complete 
salvation  "  (p.  241^.  "  Thr  tme  evangelism  goes  to  Christ  in  perfect  simplicity,  to  be- 
lieve in  Him  as  the  propitiation,  the  sin-offering,  the  expiatory  sacrifice,  llxc  blood  of 
lemission  ;  talcing  these  objective  forms  aceordit^  to  their  most  natnral  power  and  ex- 
prrssion  to  hang  itself  on  them  as  the  altar  of  peace  and  forfjivcncss  "  1  p.  255).  "I, 
coinciding  in  the  speculative  absurdity  of  imputation,  undertake  to  show  how  these  ob- 
jective conceptions  get  their  proper  validity,  and  enter,  even  as  necessary  elemente.  into 
the  prru  tiral  economy  of  the  Christian  life"  (p  333).  "The  most  impotent,  unro.il, 
and  inefficacious  of  all  forms  of  thought  are  commonly  subjective  "  (p.  248).  "  And  now 
there  is  nothing  left  for  him  (the  Unitarian)  for  a  Gospel,  but  to  fat!  to  being  recon- 
ciled to  God,  or  propitiated  subjectively  toward  Him^  which  is  about  the  same  kind  ol 
operation  as  regards  success  that  it  would  be  if  one  were  to  think  only  in  praver  of  pre- 
vailing with  himself"  (p.  254).  These  are  only  a  fiagincnt  of  the  citations  ol  like  ef- 
fect in  the  "Appeal  of  Fairfield  West."  which  might  be  easily  duplicated  from  his  later 
works,  that,  aloni;  with  some  modifications  of  these  views,  expressly  disclaim  their 
abandonment.  He  docs,  however,  at  a  later  period  speak  of  these  books  as  "green" 
(p.  553)- 

All  improvements  upon  these  views,  real  or  supposed,  in  his 
later  publications,  are  construed  by  him  not  as  any  surrender, 
but  an  enlargement  of  them.  This  we  think  true,  properly  ex- 
plained. There  is  no  other  way  of  reaching  the  correction  of  er- 
rors— always  the  result  of  narrow  and  insufficient  insight — but 
by  an  enlargement  of  view.  Thus  do  we  learn  that  the  sun's 
rising  is  only  apparent,  not  real  If  Dr.  Bushnell  really  re- 
nounced any  of  these  errors,  because  in  a  fuller  light  he  came  to 
see  their  falsity,  of  which  we  have  occasional  intimations,  it 
would  have  been  no  humiliation,  but  the  very  crown  of  his 
nobility,  and  better  for  him  and  all  parties  to  say  so,  fully  and 
plainly. 

For  the  simple  fiict  is,  that  the  method  of  conceiving  and 
treating  the  fundamentals  of  divinity  and  soteriology  set  forth  and 
insisted  on  by  Dr.  Bushnell  is  absolutely,  if  not  to  his  mind,  yet  to 
the  normal  human  intelligence,  a  sheer  impossibility.  It  teaches 
that  the  soul  g^ets  its  spiritual  life  and  growth  by  resting  on 
what,  so  hr  from  being  true,  or  believed  to  be  so,  is  '*the 
simplest  form  of  absurdity,"  and  "involves  the  loss  or  con- 
fusion of  all  moral  distinctions  in  God.**  This  is  simply  im- 
possible.  No  rational  being  can  be  edified,  or  worie  itself  in 
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holiness,  by  trust  in  what  is»  and  it  knows  to  be,  absurd,  im- 
moral, illusive.  Such  a  process  is  turning  reason  into  unreason, 
the  truth  into  a  lie,  while  "  no  lie  is  of  the  truth."  No  distinction 
between  the  "  theology  of  intellect "  and  "  the  theology  of  feel- 
ing" can.  alter  this.  That  cannot  be  true,  or  edifying  to  one*s 
feeling,  which  is  false  or  monstrous  to  his  intellect  To  sup- 
pose this,  is  to  suppose  that  sensibility  is  above  reason  as  the 
light  and  guide  of  the  soul;  that  feeling,  and  not  intelligence, 
is  the  proper  receptacle  and  touch-stone  of  truth ;  while,  in  re- 
ality, all  proper  feeling  must  be  excited  by  the  truth  appre- 
hended aright  by  the  reason.  It  supposes  the  "  loss  or  con- 
fusion of  moral  distinctions  "  not  only,  but  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
vision  and  blindness.  No  distinction  or  confusion  of  objective 
and  subjective  helps  the  case.  An  objective  sacrifice,  or  offer- 
ing of  Christ,  in  expiation  of  our  sin,  and  satisfaction  of  divine 
Justice,  is  not  the  objective  form  of  an  inward  faith,  or  subjective 
state  of  reconciliation  to  God,  founded  on  its  bein^  "the 
simplest  form  of  absurdit)-."  One  part  of  this  is  a  direct  nega- 
tion of  the  oilier.  Both  of  two  contradictions  cannot  be  true. 
If  this  be  a  principle  of  logic,  which  Dr.  Bushnell  decried,  it  is 
none  the  less  an  everlasting  truth  which  no  breath  of  genius 
can  extinguish  any  more  than  a  puff  can  put  oul  the  sun. 

Such  a  presentation  of  Christian  doctrine,  required  and 
brought  forth  for  its  defence,  a  system  of  outworks  in  depreci- 
ation of  language,  logic,  and  creeds,  as  utterly  incompetent 
vehicles,  organs,  expressions,  or  tests  of  truth,  dcjctrine,  or  opin- 
ion. The  I'^iirfieid  West  Association  duly  emphasized  this  in 
their  Appeal.* 


*  In  the  introduction  to  his  "God  in  Christ "  he  tells  us  :  "  We  never  come  so  near  to 
a  ire11>ffounded  view  of  any  truth  as  when  ft  is  offered  paradoxically;  that  is,  under  con- 
tradictions "  (p-  55).  "  No  good  writer,  who  i«$  occupied  simply  in  expressing  truth,  is 
ever  afraid  of  inconsistencies  or  self-contradictions  in  his  language.  It  is  nothing  to 
him  that  a  quirk  of  logic  can  bring  him  into  absurdity"  (p.  57).  He  disparages  "  clear 
writers"  (p.  87).  "  Logic  itself  is  •  defective  and  deceitful  instrument "  (p.  59).  But  he 
confesses  that  he  "did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  free  use  of  logic  as  a  negative  and  de- 
stractive  instrument"  against  his  adversaries  ("Christ  in  Theology,"  p.  91).  "  So  far 
from  safferintr  even  the  least  consciousness  of  constraint  or  oppression,  under  any 
creed,  I  have  br  rn  readier  to  accept  as  f,'rcal  a  number  as  fell  in  my  way,  for  when  they 
are  subjected  to  the  deepest  chemistry  of  thought,  tJiat  which  descends  to  the  point  of 
relationship  between  die  form  of  truth  and  its  interior,  formless  nature,  tht-y  become 
thereupon  so  clastic,  and  run  so  freely  into  each  other,  that  one  seldom  need  have  any 
difficulty  in  accepting  as  many  as  are  offered  him  "  ("God  in  Christ,"  p.  82.  See  also 
*•  Christ  in  Theology,"  p:  53).  "  Scientific  or  proposilional  theology  "is  "  dogma  "  (/</., 
p.  336).  He  expresses  **  the  painful  Mispidoo  that  what  we  call  onr  Christianity  is  a 
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Notwithstanding  the  magic  power  I>r.  Bushneirs  genius 
and  personal  Ssiscination,  this  appeal  votoed  a  wide  feeling  and 
produced  a  profound  impression.  A  laige  majority  of  the  Con- 
gregational Associations  of  the  State  demanded  that  the  pro- 
pounder  of  such  views  should  be  put.  on  trial,  and  the  question 
tested  whether  the  promulgation  of  sentiments  so  contiaiy  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  fellowship  of  Connecticut  and  New 
England  churches  was  based,  should  pass  without  ecclesiastical 
rebuke,  or  hindrance  to  their  propagation.  It  was,  in  difleient 
forms,  brought  before  successive  General  Associations^  which, 
disclaiming  judicial  functions,  even  in  respect  to  questions 
concerning  their  own  conditions  of  membership,  nevertheless 
advised  that  all  obstacles  to  a  trial  before  the  proper  tribunal 
be  removed.  In  the  considerable  likelihood  of  sudi  a  trial  of 
its  pastor  before  the  Hartford  North  Consociation,  to  which 
his  church  belonged,  it  withdrew  torn  that  body,  and  placed 
itself  among  the  independent  churches  of  the  State.  Thus 
Dr.  Bushnell,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  carried  his  point,"  by 


product  only  of  the  organizing  force  of  human  dogmatism  **  (**Thecrfogy,"  /«/.,  p.  70). 
"The  dogmatizer  solidifies  the  smoke  he  is  in  by  the  concentimtive  force  of  his  own 
dullness,  becoming  the  most  precise  of  teachers,  because  he  is  so  mystified  by  his  own 
vagueness  that  he  hews  it  into  solid  blocks  of  knowledge— which  these  others  accept,  in 
the  certain^  that  they  most  be  solid,  because  of  the  exacuiess  of  their  shapes  **  {/d.,  p. 
71)  The  Gospel  "requires  for  an  inlet  not  reason,  or  logic,  or  a  scientific  power,  so 
much  as  a  right  sensibility  "  ("God  in  Christ,"  p  302).  Mo  hgment  "is  so  vacant  of 
meaning  as  that  dead  body  of  abstractions  called  theology  ;  which,  pnfessing  to  give 
us  the  contents  of  God's  truth,  puts  US  off,  too  generally,  with  the  mere  txarvt  of 
reason  ;  which  exlinguishcs  the  livintj  fires  of  truth  to  show  us  the  figures  it  can  draw 
in  the  ashes  "  (/</.,  p.  106).  "  Our  dogma  even  goes  beyond  the  Scripture  in  asserting 
the  tnetnphjrslcal  Petsooality  of  the  ^rit  We  call  him  a  Peraon,  insist  on  his 
aliiy,"  etc  (/.»'  ,  pp  349-50).  "The  manner  in  which  dogmatism  necessitates  division 
may  be  well  enough  illustrated  by  the  mournful  separation  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
New  England  Cbttiches.  Had  we  been  embocHed  in  the  simple  love  of  God,  mider  and 
over  such  a  badge,  for  example,  as  the  Apostles'  Creed,  it  is  very  probable  to  me  that  the 
cause  of  the  division  would  never  have  existed.  Hut  we  had  an  article  which  asserted 
a  metaphysical  Trinity,  and  this  made  liic  assertion  of  a  metaphysical  unity  inevitable, 
ttsy,  more,  even  desirable.  So  we  had  a  theory  of  atonement,  another  of  depravity, 
another  of  regeneration,  or  the  inpencration  of  character,  which  required  the  appearance, 
SO  to  speak,  of  antagonistic  theories"  pp.  30S-9).  If  there  was  something  that 
sttrtled  in  sndi  uttenmces,  periiaps  the  disavowal  of  ra^tonsibility  for  them  was  stiU 
more  startling.  He  says  :  "  I  seem.  too.  as  regards  the  views  presented,  to  have  had 
about  the  same  agency  in  forming  them  that  I  have  \r.  preparing  the  blood  I  ciroilate. 
and  the  anatomic  frame  I  occupy.  They  are  not  my  choice  or  invention  so  much  as  a 

necessary  growth,  whose  process  I  can  hardly  trace  myself  Though  a  man's 

opinions  are  of  vastly  pfLater  moment  than  his  looks,  yet,  if  he  is  equally  simple  in 
them,  as  in  his  growth,  and  equally  sut>jcct  tu  his  law,  he  is  responsible  only  in  the  same 
degree,  and  cqg^t  not,  in  fsct,  to  suffer  any  greater  concern  about  their  leoeptioa  than 
about  the  judgments  passed  on  his  person  "       pp^  97-8)* 
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escaping  trial.  What  might  have  occurred  had  there  been  a 
trial  we  dare  not  say.  When  all  efforts  to  bring  the  matter  ta 
a  £iir  trial  had  Dsuled,  Fairfield  West  made  a  hnal  attempt  to 
have  the  certificates  of  good  standing  either  discontinued,  or 
stript  of  ail  express  or  implied  force  as  certificates  of  ortho- 
doxy— ^a  step  which  the  Memoir,  with  less  than  its  usual  good 
taste  and  dignity,  styles  the  *•  last  gun."  The  most  important 
result  of  the  application  was,  that  Dr.  Bushnell,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  now  assured  of  immunity  from  ecclesiastical 
process,  administered  a  severe  rebuke  to  it  for  not  having 
sooner  shut  the  door  against  his  assailants  (**  Life,"  pp.  341-4). 
It  was  meant  as  a  testimony  of  the  views  of  its  authors  as  to 
the  necessary  logical  and  prospective  effect  of  what  had  been 
done,  or  left  undone,  ih  the  case.  As  to  its  insight  and  foresight 
of  the  situation,  the  course  of  things  in  the  late  Congregational 
Council  at  St.  Louis,  are  a  strong  indication. 

But,  although  "  carrying  his  point."  so  far  as  to  avoid  formal 
ecclesiastical  trial,  the  result  of  which  would  have  probably 
been  nothing -more  than  admonition  sufficient  to  prevent  his 
case  from  serving  as  a  sheltering  precedent  for  a  like  treatment 
of  the  doctrines  before  recognized  as  fundamental  among  or- 
thodox or  Trinitarian  Congregationalists,  yet  the  ''victory" 
was  far  from  complete.  It  still,  as  the  Memoir  very  faithfully 
states,  left  him  under  a  cloud  of  distrust  and  alienation, 
amounting  almost  to  isolation,  from  the  great  body  of  his 
brethren,  in  and  out  of  the  State.  This  was  very  painful  to 
him.  The  other  principal  ministers  and  churches  in  Hartford 
stood  aloof.  For  a  time  this  was  the  attitude  of  the  great 
body  of  the  ministers  and  churches.  A  few,  however,  who 
had  always  viewed  him  from  his  best  doctrinal  side,  and  also 
felt  to  the  frill  the  spell  of  his  genius,  did  not  thus  estimate  the 
enormous  drawbacks  and  counter-statements,  which,  to  the 
eyes  of  others,  disowned  and  undermined  truths  most  funda- 
mental, and  constrained  them,  however  reluctantly,  to  insist 
that  some  arrest  should  be  put  upon  the  propagation  of  such 
sentiments  by  ministers  acting  as  Christian  teachers  under  the 
commission  and  authority  of  the  Congregational  body. 
.Though,  for  many  reasons,  largely  in  sympathy  with,  and  even 
admiring,  some  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  criticisms  on  certain 
phases  of  the  prevalent  forms  of  religious  doctrine  and  life, 
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and  eagerly  seeking  their  cure  ;  though  we  agreed  with  him  in 
part  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  ;  yet,  when  it  came  to  pro- 
posing a  removal  of  it  by  destroying  foundations  after  the 
manner  indicated,  there  was  no  alternative.  "If  the  founda- 
tions be  destroyed,  what  shall  the  righteous  do?"  We  speak 
what  we  do  know,  and  testify  what  we  have  seen,  when  we  say 
that,  afttfr  an  acquaintance,  now  no  longer  small,  with  Christian 
pastors  and  polemics,  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal,  we  have  yet 
to  find  an  abler,  more  single-minded,  candid,  self-denying  body 
of  men  than  those  who  took  the  lead  in  these  movements. 
If  ever  men  were  free  from  all  sinister  taint  of  selfishness  or 
fanaticism  in  any  undertaking,  such  were  these:  especially 
some  of  these,  long  since  passed  from  their  "good  fight"  to 
take  their  diadems.  We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  let  them, 
"though  dead, yet  speak  "  a  little  of  what  they  said  while  on 
earth,  on  the  part  they  bore  in  matters  of  which  this  volume 
treats,  but  could  not  speak  for  them.  Whoever  will  study  the 
documents  which  they  issued  will  have  no  difficulty  in  esti- 
mating the  spirit  and  power  of  their  authors,  the  great  influ> 
ence  they  exerted,  or  why,  notwithstanding  this,  no  serious 
answer  to  them  was  made,  or  even  attempted.* 

But  in  this  exigency,  painful  as  it  was  to  take  action  thus 
adverse' to  one  on  many  accounts  beloved  and  admired,  they 
.  could  "know  no  man  after  the  flesh."  With  untold  reluc- 
tance, labor,  anxiety,  cost  of  so  much  that  was  dear,  they  went 
forward  to  the  end.  They  discharged  their  consciences— with 
what  effect  it  is  g^iven  us  to  know  only  in  part.  The  leaders 
on  the  other  side  of  this  conflict  consisted  lai^ly  of  those 
endeared,  to  me  at  least,  hy  life-long  ties,  tenderest  of  all  out- 
side of  my  own  household.  I  can  sec  how,  looking  more  at 
Dr.  Bushnell  on  sides  which  satisfy  and  delight,  and  less  nn 
those  which  appall  and  confound,  than  did  others,  they  should 
have  advocated  a  course  so  different  from  that  which  seemed 
to  very  many  imperative.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  policy 
which,  then  inaugurated,  has  gained  increasing  headway 
since,  of  preventing  the  trial  of  ministers  who  furnish  strong 

*  I  will  add  that  the  whole  movement  was  largely  guided  and  inspired  by  a  pastor 
whoM  asMdadons  had  been  cndrelf  with  Yale  College— in  no  way  with  East  Windsor  * 
— as  student  in  Collcffe,  Divinity  Schof>l,  tutor,  and  mcmlier  of  its  Roverninc;  corpora- 
tion.   He  wSs,  beyond  all  men  that  I  have  ever  known,  remarkable  for  blending 
la  Ms  oompoaition  calmncaa,  setenity,  candor,  jadidal  grasp  and  fairness,  an  intuitive 
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prima  facie  ground  for  trial,  will  not  issue  in  the  evils  to  the  old 
loved  churches  of  my  nativity  and  nurture  which  has  been  so 
much  predicted.* 

Dr.  Bushnell's  health  began  to  give  way  soon  after  these 
events,  doubtless  owing  largely  to  the  exhausting  strain  upon 
his  powers,  of  these  publications  and  the  conflicts  consequent 
upon  them,  preceded  and  accompanied  as  they  were  by  hercu- 
lean labors,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  his  congregation, 
and  elsewhere  on  high  occasions.  He  was,  ere  long,  forced  to 
resign  his  pastorate,  discoursing  in  public  afterward  only  oc- 
casionally. He  devoted  the  stren^^th  left  him  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  treatises  and  volumes  of  sermons  for  the  press.  vSomc 
of  these  sermons  are  remarkable,  not  onlv  for  poetic  richness 
and  original  thought,  but  for  their  quickening  inspirations  and 
spiritual  stimulus.  He  published  two  works  on  the  Atone- 
ment, seeking  to  make  some  advance  on  his  former  positions, 
which  had  been  so  much  impugned,  but  without  professedly 
giving  tliem  up.  They  at  least  showed  a  healthful  unrest  with 
his  original  position.  To  his  treatise  on  the  "Supernatural** 
we  have  before  called  attention.  Whatever  the  faults  of  his 
theology,  his  works  constitute  a  monument  of  his  industry  and 
genius  which  few  are  able  to  leave. 

During  these  remaining  years,  the  chastening  and  mellowing 
effect  of  this  great  affliction  was  a[)parent.  He  grew  more 
devout,  rising  more*  and  more  to  the  highest  mystic  standard 
of  Hice  to  face  communion  with  God,  and  of  living  by  faith, 
in,  and  from,  and  through,  and  unto  Christ,  formed  within  him 
the  hope  of  glory.  His  solemn  charge  to  a  friend  in  1870 
was,  "  Set  your  heart  like  a  flint  against  every  suggestion  that 


wisdom  and  tact — all  whirh,  taken  together,  commandeil  the  confidence  of  all  that 
knew  him :  made  him  mighty  in  counsel  and  det>ate,  and  a  leader  in  every  deliberative 
body  of  which  he  was  lonfr  a  member.  Unambidoas,  he  has  left  no  moniunent  of 
authorship  behind  him.  Loving  and  lovely,  he  is  embalmed  in  the  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  those  who  loved  and  revered  him.  I  mean  TilF.ornil.l's  Smii  — rightly 
so  named.  Lover  of  God.  i  would  say  no  less,  at  inno  ptctort,  of  the  venerable  NOAH 
Pbrmt,  father  of  the  President  of  Yale  College,  who  sustained  ■  like  relation  to  Dr. 
Bushncll's  supporters.  Seldom  do  we  find  a  doser  match.  They  were  even  finest 
types  of  the  then  ri%'al  clergy  of  Connecticut. 

*  I  trust  that  events  will  prove  the  absence  of  any  just  occasion  for  the  fot> 
Idwfaf,  cot  from  the  N.  Y.  Graphic,  not  the  only  daily  secular  paper  of  that  city  which 
had  articles  in  a  like  strain  :  "If  there  still  remain  any  orthodox  believers  in  Plymouth 
Church  they  must  have  been  shcK:ked  by  the  declarations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher  last 
Sondfty  (July  4>  x88o>  *  I  doa't  hold  the  theoiy  of  the  Atonement,'  said  that  lifted. 
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cheapens  the  blood  of  the  dear,  great  Lamb,  and  you  will  as 
surely  get  the  meaning  of  Christ  crucified  as  that  he  left  his 
life  in  the  world  "  (p.  519).  1  his  is  in  the  true  tone  of  his 
later  life.  He  ripened  in  charity  with  men.  He  also  showed 
that  great  power  over  men,  and  in  affairs,  which  secured  for 
the  city  of  Hartford  the  public  park  which  bears  his  name, 
and  the  location  of  the  State  House  on  its  present  site,  in  re- 
versal of  his  original  advice,  accepted  by  the  people,  that  it  be 
put  upon  Hushnell  Park. 

Meanwhile,  how  was  it  in  respect  to  the  continuance  of  his 
painful  isolation  from  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  the 
churches?  In  the  year  1854  he  made  strenuous  efforts,  dur- 
ing a  season  of  awakening  in  the  Hartford  churches,  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.D.,  the  oldest 
pastor  in  Hartford  and  vicinity,  justly  distinguished  for  his 
great  ministr\%  who  had  been  greatly  estranged  from  him  on 
account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  books  we  have  noted.  Dr. 
Hawes  declares  himself  "  in  agreement  with  the  great  majority 
who  have  read  your  (Dr.  B.'s)  books  and  have  expressed  their 
judgment  respecting  the  doctrines  they  contain."  Their 
breach  was  finally  healed  on  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Bushnell 
to  Dr.  Hawes  that  he  accepted  the  Trinity  as  defined  in  the 
Westminster  Confession,  and  the  twenty-fifth  answer  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism  regarding  the  office-work  of  "  Christ  as  a 
priest,"  in  precisely  the  sense  given  it  by  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  younger,  in  his  second  sermon  on  the  Atonement. 
could  also  accept  the  thirty-third  answer,  on  the  subject  of 
Justification  by  Faith,  without  any  such  peremptory  denial  of 
the  imputed  righteousness  as  is  common  with  the  minbtry  of 
New  England,  and  certainly  without  any  qualification  that 
would  not  leave  it  standii^  as  a  most  practical  Christian 
truth  "  {**  Life."  pp.  335-6).  Dr«  Hawes  accepted  this  basis,  still 
protesting  his  disapproval  of  "  the  main  teachings  of  Dr.  B.*s 
book."   A  reconciliation  and  kindly  relations  were  thus  estab- 

but  most  erratic,  preacher.  '  I  reject  the  Mosaic  economy.  I  hold  a  grander  theory. 
If  the  records  of  God's  work  in  the  infantile  period  of  the  world  are  apfdied  to  as,  iJl 
will  fio  cner.  It  is  a  gigantic  lie  that  men  were  created  and  then  fell:  that  in  Adam 
and  Eve  the  human  race  fell.  The  system  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  the  system  for 
■  to-day.'  Mr.  Becchcr  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  what  he  pleases,  and  his  people  have 
an  equal  right  to  applaud  him  if  they  aftree  with  him.  But  one  who  declares  that  the 
Book  of  Genesis  '  is  a  gigantic  lie,*  and  who  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  AtOOeinent,  is 
a  very  queer  sort  of  a  Christian  preacher.  What  are  the  other  Congt^gationalist 
preachers  going  to  do  about  it  ? " 
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lishcd.  Ik'trun  here,  and  on  this  foundation,  the  wall  of  sep 
aration  between  him  and  numerous  otiiers  from  whom  he  had 
been  estranj^ed,  c^ave  way.  His  friendly  brotherhood  with 
many  who  never  eeased  to  condemn  and  deplore  tin-  teachings 
of  his  book  was  reestablished.  As  he  after  this  seldom  pro- 
truded these  views,  and  almost  never  without  some  consider- 
ble  apparent  modification,  while  his  manifestations  of  religious 
feeling  seemed  strongly  j)ermeated  and  inspired  by  evangeli- 
cal truth,  nay,  sublimed  bv  the  highest  forms  of  it,  most  of  his 
orthodox  brethren  became  ready  to  accept  this,  if  not  as  a 
formal  recantation,  yet  as  precluding  the  need  of  it,  or  of  any 
minute  inquisition  for  proofs  of  the  need  of  it.  VVc  learn, 
however,  from  this  Memoir  (p.  338),  that  this  Hawes  letter  was 

"considered  by  some  f>f  his  rnitarian  friends  as  equivalent  to  a  recantation  of  a  part 
of  his  fonner  statements,  or  at  least  as  a  yielding  of  new  ground  which  he  had  occupied. 
That  he  did  not  consider  it  so  himself,  we  have  his  own  most  unequivocal  assertion." 

We  agree  with  the  biographers  that  the  following  passage  in 
one  o(  his  letters  to  Dr.  Hawes  furnishes  the  key  to  his  posi- 
tion in  this  matter : 

"You  have  no  right  to  require  tmAr g'wcn  standards  that  all  my  reasonings,  solo* 

tions,  and  the  like  shall  accord  with  yours,  or  that  thvy  should  not  be  contrary  to  JOWB, 
and  even  contrary,  in  your  view,  to  the  standards  assented  to  "  (p.  33S). 

We  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  all  solved  by  his  theory  that 
truth  finds  its  adequate  expression  in  contradiction — a  theory 
filtrated  down  from  the  suicidal  antinomies  of  Kant  through 
Schelling*s  identity  of  bi-polar  opposites,  of  subject  and  object 
in  the  Absolute  perceived  by  his  fomous*'*  intellectual  intuition/' 
till,  through  Coleridge,  it  passed  into  BushnelVs  susceptible 
and  prolific  mind.  Coleridge  indoed  asserts  it  to  be  "  one  of  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  ideas^  .  .  .  that, ...  as  expressed  in 
words,  it  (the  idea)  is  alwajrs  and  necessarily  a  contradiction  in 
terms"  Church  and  State,"  p.  12).  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  inquire  whether  any  contradiction  of  former  statements 
by  one  in  the  toils  of  such  a  theory  is  or  is  not  a  recantation. 
Could  he  not  "accept  as  many  creeds  as  are  offered  him  "  with- 
out conscious  inconsistency  ?  Probably  a  chief  charm  of  this 
new  oiganum  for  grasping  truth  in  contradictions  was,  that  it 
aflforded  a  solution  of  the  controversy  between  the  orthodox 
and  Unitarians.  It  conceded  the  validity  of  the  Socinian's  . 
objection  to  the  leal  objective  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  in 
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satisfaction  of  divine  justice.  It  conceded  to  the  orthodox  the 
practical  truth  of  the  same  as  neoessaiy  to  the  support  of  the 
Christian  life.  So  they  could  clasp  hands  across  the  chasm, 
the  denials  and  affirmations  of  each  bdng  made  contradictory 
truths  in  this  amazing  dialectic,  of  which  Charles  Hodge  well 
observed,  **  logic  is  its  sword  and  mysticism  its  shield." 

Yet,  while  this  is  the  residuum  left  us,  after  a  sifting  of  Dr. 
Bushneirs  speculations  as  such»  his  life,  especially  the  latter  part 
of  it,  shows  that  his  real  faith  in  Christ  was  not  in  him,  as  a 
mere  power  of  subjective  renovation,  but  that,  in  order  to  its 
being  this  inward  quickener,  he  looked  to  Christ  as  an  object- 
ive offering  or  sacrifice  for  sin,  through  which,  being  freely  for- 
given and  accepted  of  God,  we  come  into  cordial  relations  of 
love  to,  and  trust  in.  Him.  So,  "having  these  promises,  we 
cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  per- 
fecting holiness  in  the  fear  of  God."  So  justification  by  faith 
is  the  root  and  support  of  evangelical  holiness.  We  believe 
that  this  was  his  real  creed,  however,  by  his  "chemistry  of 
thought,"  of  paradoxes,  antilogies,  and  contradictions,  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  what  his  soul  and  all  souls  must  trust  in 
and  live  by,  was  the  *'  simplest  form  of  absurdity  "  to  the  specu- 
lative reason.  The  evidence  is  that  the  soul  cannot  live  and 
comfort  and  edify  itself  by  treating  as  true  what  it  sees  to  be 
absurd  and  false.  It  must  if  it  live,  live  after  all,  in  such  a  case 
on  the  faith  of  the  truth  of  what  it  has  argued  to  be  false. 
This  is  nothing  strange.  Men  are  often  mastered  by  truths 
which  they  do  not  master,  nay,  even  think  the}'  reject. 

Philosophical  idealists  are  always  practical  realists.  The 
idealist  clergyman  whose  hqrse  was  stolen,  was  not  comforted 
by  being  told  that  "  he  still  had  his  horse,  because  he  had  the 
idea  of  him."  Men  who  deny  true  and  proper  causality, 
freedom,  good  or  ill-desert,  will  show  in  their  thoughts,  words, 
and  acts  that  they  believe  them  and  act  upon  them,  even  while 
they  think  to  deny  them.  Arminians  will  show  in  their 
prayers  and  hymns  that  they  implicitly  believe  what  they  spec-  . 
ulatively  think  they  reject  as  absurd.  Dr.  Bushnell  fully 
shows,  by  adopting  the  "  altar  form  "  as  the  support  and  ali- 
ment of  his  soul's  life,  that  it  was  the  deepest  reality  for  him, 
however  discredited  at  the  ordeal  of  his  logical  reason.  He 
evinced  this  no  less  in  his  successive  efforts  to  elaborate  a 
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nearer  approach  to  objective  atonement  or  propitiation,  even 
without  express  retraction  of  his  former  deliverances.  So  long- 
as  this  view  of  Christ,  as  objectively  bearing  our  sins,  maintains 
its  place  in  the  h)  mnolotry  and  prayers  of  the  Church  of  all 
ages,  it  is  futile  and  even  fatuous  to  denounce  it  as  absurd  or 
untrue.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  religion  and  elsewhere  the 
practical,  working  beliefs  of  good  men  are  far  more  trustworthy 
than  their  dehnitions  and  explanations  of  them,  or  their  deduc- 
tions Irom  and  sj)eculations  about  them. 

This  does  not  aiter  the  fact,  that  the  mrnncr  of  dealing  with 
these  truths,  on  which  we  think  he  lived,  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  was 
every  way  to  be  de[)lored,  evil  in  itself,  and  evil  in  its  elTects. 
We  have  known  of  no  conversions  of  Ihiitarians,  for  whose 
benefit  this  attempted  reconstruction  of  Christian  doctrine  was 
so  largely  intended,  by  means  of  his  treatment  of  them.  His 
most  intimate  and  copious  correspondent,  from  the  time  of  his 
addres"  at  Harvard  on  the  Atonement,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was 
Dr.  Bartol,  one  of  the  choicest  of  Unitarians.  He  often  chides 
his  friend,  and  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  as  being  "too 
generally  naturalistic  in  their  views,  failing  in  adequate  concep- 
tions of  sin  and  grace  "  (see  p.  231).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Unitarians  have  not  been  lifted  up  toward  orthodoxy,  what  of 
any  tokens  of  approximation  from  the  other  side  ?  Is  there 
cause  of  apprehension  here  ?  We  hope  not  According  to  Dr. 
Bartol,  Dr.  Bushnell  "revolted  from  the  notion,  now  so  much 
discussed,  of  everlasting  punishment"  In  this,  and  in  the  re- 
laxation of  old  standards  of  doctrine,  not  merely  in  the  provin- 
ci::!  New  England,  but,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  Catholic  Evan- 
gelical, forms,  he  has  had  a  laige  following.  This  is  not  due 
exclusively  to  his  influence.  But  that  there  has,  from  one 
cause  and  another,  been  a  sloughing  off  of  that  encasement  or 
incrustation  of  Christian  doctrine,  long  idolized  as  "  the  New 
England  theology,"  but,  for  some  time  past,  justly  discarded  by 
some  of  the  great  names  of  Congregationalism  as  **  provincial " 

.  rather  than  catholic,  is  generally  recc^ized.  Within  due 
bounds,  and  in  the  right  direction,  this  might  be  well.  We 
^all  be  glad  if  it  be  succeeded  by  a  return  to  that  more  ancient 
form  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  Dr.  Bushnell  claimed  tp  have 

.  reached,  rather  than  by  growing  naturalism,  working  further 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiasti<»Ll  disintegration — from  which,  O  our 
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God,  "spare  thy  people,  and  give  not  thine  heritage  to  re- 
proach!" That  Dr.  liushncll  should  have  devoted  his  great 
gifts  so  largely  to  that  work  of  theological  reconstruction  for 
which  he  was  so  poorlv  fitted,  instead  of  further  multiplying 
those  magnificent  prose-poems  given  forth  from  the  j)ress,  pul- 
pit, and  rostrum,  in  which  he  had  no  peer,  is  to  he  regretted. 
That  he  was  thus  an  instrument  of  consuming  some  wood,  hay, 
and  stuhble,  with  which  the  wit  of  men  had  overlaid  Christian 
truth  and  life;  and  that  he  thus  brought  the  person  of  Christ 
into  new  prominence,  is,  we  hope,  justly  claimed.  Thit  he  did 
so  much  to  undermine  and  confuse  the  true  conception  of  the 
Trinity,  Incarnation,  Atonement,  of  language,  logic,  and  creeds, 
we  lament 

We  were  about  to  close  by  saying  in  substance  what  we 
find  better  said  by  his  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Austin  Phelps,  of 
Andover:  "He  could  afford,  therefore,  to  speak  veiy  genially 
of  his  opponents.  They  were,  in  his  view,  unconscious  workers 
with  him  as  hr  as  they  knew.  The  diflference  between  him  and 
them  was  only  that  he  knew  much  more  "  (p.  339).  Says  Dr. 
Bushnell :  "  All  such  inferences  "  as  they  (common  theologians) 
draw  from  texts  of  Scripture,  "  I  say  are  easy.  It  requires  the 
least  possible  insight  to  draw  them ;  and  the  less  of  insight  one 
has,  the  more  likely  he'  is  to  draw  them  "  (**  Christ  in  The- 
ology,"  p.  97). 

Surely,  on  such  a  height,  all  polemics  and  combatants,  creeds, 
conflicts,  and  differences  must  look  petty  and  insigni6cant; 
none  the  less  so,  if  the  exalted  spectator  is  somewhat  bewildered 
and  giddy  with  his  elevation.  It  must  be  confessed  that  hu- 
mility was  not  the  element  most  conspicuous  in  Dr.  BushnelFs 
character.  But  it  is  a  pleasing  compensation  for  this  that  it 
was  so  free  from  **  envy,  malice,  and  uncharitableness  "  toward 
men ;  so  filled,  despite  all  unhappy  speculations,  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God  in  Christ  Few  have  so  much  of  that  creative 
imagination  which  makes  it "  a  vision  and  &culty  divine."  He 
was  more  of  a  seer  than  a  constructive  reasoner.  Doubtless  • 
any  obliquities  or  shadows  that  marred  his  heholdings  here  are 
now  cleared  away  in  the  immediate  vision  of  God  and  the 
Lamb.  Lyman  H.  Atwater, 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SYNODS. 

THE  General  Assembly  that  met  at  Madison,  in  May 
last,  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  action  the 
fbllov/ing-  overtures,  proposing-  important  changes  both  in  the 
organizcUion  and  in  the  functions  of  the  Synods  of  the  Cliurch : 

"  First.  Shall  cliap.  ix.,  sec.  i,  of  the  Form  of  CJovernmcnt  be  nmcndcd,  by  striking 
•ot  '  The  ratiu  (be  representation  of  Elders  in  (he  Synod  is  the  same  as  in  the  Pres»  * 
hntty and  mbstituting  'The  Synod  may  be  composed,  at  its  own  option,  with  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  its  Presbyteries,  either  of  all  the  Hishops  ant!  an  T'lder  from 
each  congre}(atiua  in  its  district,  with  the  same  modifications  as  in  the  Presbytery,  or 
of  e(|ua1  delegations  of  Bishops  and  Elders,  elected  by  the  Presbyteries  on  a  basts  and 
in  a  ratio  determined  in  like  manner  by  the  Synod  itself  and  its  Presbyteries;'  so  that 
the  whole  section  shall  read:  'As  a  Presbytery  is  a  convcnlion  of  the  Bishops  and 
Elders  ivithin  a  certain  district,  so  the  Synod  is  a  convention  of  the  Bishops  and  Elders 
within  a  larger  district,  (nelodinir  st  least  three  Presbyteries.  The  ^nod  may  be  com- 
posed, at  its  own  npiinn,  with  ihc  ronsent  of  a  majority  of  its  Presbvtrric?,  citlier  of 
all  the  Bishops  and  an  Elder  from  each  congregation  in  its  district,  with  the  same  modi- 
ications  as  in  the  Presbytery,  or  of  equal  delegations  of  Bishops  and  Elders,  elected  by 
Ihc  Presbyteries  on  a  basts  and  in  a  latio  determined  in  like  manner  by  the  Synod 
Itself  and  its  Presbyteries.' 

"  SftoiiJ,  Shalt  chap,  xi.,  sec.  4.  of  the  Form  of  Government  be  amended,  by  insert- 
ing after  the  second  clause  the  words,  *  its  decisions  on  appeals,  complaints,  and  refer* 
eoces  which  do  not  aflfect  the  doctrine  or  the  constitution  of  the  Church  being  final 
SO  that  the  section  shall  read  :  '  The  Synod  has  power  to  receive  and  issue  all  appeals 
rsgvtarly  bronght  up  from  the  Presbyteries ;  to  decide  all  references  made  to  them ; 
its  decisions  on  aji-'cals.  complaints,  and  references,  which  do  not  afToct  the  doctrine 
or  constitution  of  the  Church,  being  final ;  to  review  the  records  of  Presbyteries,  etc.* 

*'And  shall  the  first  clause  of  chap,  xii.,  sec.  4.  be  amended  so  as  to  read:  *TIm 
General  Assembly  shall  receive  and  issue  all  appeals,  complaints,  and  references  thai 
affect  tlir  (tortrine  or  cnn<^(ituiion  of  the  Churcb,  wbich  may  be  regularly  brought  be« 
fore  them  from  the  inferior  judicatories.'" 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  thatthe  entire  report  of  the  **  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Synods,  etc,"  of  which- 
these  overtures  form  a  part,  was  not  printed  in  the  Appendix 
^  to  the  Minutes.  While  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  members- 
of  the  Presbyteries  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  General  Assembly,  to  understand  the  bearing  of 
these  amendments  upon  the  general  plan  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Synods,  which  has  been  before  the  Church  for  the  last 
10  a4B) 
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wo  years,  it  would  still  be  a  great  convenience  and  unques- 
tionably an  aid  to  intelligent  action,  had  they  before  them,  a  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  full  scope  of  the  reorganization,  toward 
which  their  approval  of  these  overtures  is  a  necessary  step. 

Turningf,  then,  to  the  report  of  the  Committee,  we  find 
that  in  addition  to  the  chancre  in  organization  of  the  Synods 
and  the  enlargement  of  their  functions  which  the  overtures, 
if  adopted,  will  effect,  it  is  also  proposed,  as  a  part  of  the 
same  general  plan,  to  reduce,  by  consolidation,  principally  in 
our  older  States,  the  number  of  the  Synods  from  thirty-eight 
to  twenty-two,  and  by  conforming,  now  and  henceforth,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  bounds  of  each  Synod  to  State  lines,  to  pro- 
vide against  any  large  increase  in  their  number  in  the  future. 
It  was  also  proposed  by  the  Committee  that  closer  relations 
should  be  established  between  the  Synods  and  the  Boards  of 
tlie  Church ;  but  as  this  recommendation  has  been  already 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  and  needs  no  further  ac- 
tion, it  is  not  now  under  discussion. 

It  is  evident  that  these  proposed  changes  are  wide  in  their 
scope,  and  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  of 
the  Church  in  our  land.  In  the  words  of  the  Report  of  the 
committee, 

It  is,  to  some  extent,  a  remodelling  of  our  polity.  It  gives  to  one  court  of  the  Church 
a  character  that  lias  always  belonged  to  another.  It  clothes  a  lower  tribunal  with  a 
judicial  power,  that  has  heretofore  been  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  a  liJglier.  It  ne> 
Ceasttates  a  number  of  constitutional  amendments,  ami  requires  an  action  of  the  As- 
•embiy  that  will  change  those  synodical  divisions  of  the  Church  which  were  made  by 
Che  Enabling  Act  of  iSTa" 

Clearly,  such  changes  should  not  be  made  without  good 
and  sufficient  reason.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  al- 
ways manifested  a  wise  conservatism.  The  constitutional 
changes  since  our  Book  was  finally  amended  and  ratified, 
sixty  years  ago,  have  been  very  few,  and  with  reference  to 
minor  points.  There  is  a  deep-rooted  conviction  throughout 
the  Church  that  it  is  better  to  bear  long  with  slight  infelicities 
in  administration  than,  in  the  hope  of  improvement,  to  be  fre- 
quendy  tinkering  with  so  important  an  instrument  as  our 
Form  of  Government. 

But,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
never  been  slow  to  adapt  itself  to  changes  made  necessary  by 
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its  growth  and  development.  Its  whole  history  lias  shown 
that  it  has  been  quick  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
prompt  to  grasp  its  opportunities.  Within  six  years  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  upon  this  con- 
tinent, a  Presbytery  of  seven  ministers  was  formed  ;  ten  years 
later  the  Presbytery,  dividing  itself  into  four,  developed  into 
a  Synod  ;  and,  in  due  time,  from  the  Synod,  was  organized 
the  General  Assembly,  In  its  earlier  years  the  Church  wisely 
united  with  others  of  like  faith,  in  voluntary  societies  for  mis- 
sionary work  and  the  education  of  its  ministry ;  as  it  grew 
stronger,  it,  as  wisely,  changed  its  plans  and  organized,  one 
after  another,  its  independent  Boards.  When,  after  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  Church  that  resulted  in  a  separation  of  its  branches 
for  thirty  years,  reunion  was  effected,  it  rearranged  the 
bounds  of  its  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth,  without  a  ripple  of  agitation  or  discontent. 

Changes,  then,  in  the  modes  of  working,  or  in  the  polity  of 
the  Chureh,  are  not  to  be  opposed  simply  because  they  are 
changes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  as  clear,  they  are  not 
to  be  entered  upon  without  due  deliberation  and  without  suf- 
ficiently important  ends  in  view. 

So  far  as  these  two  preliminary  conditions  are  concerned, 
there  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  proposing  to  the  Church 
the  changes  under  consideration  at  the  present  time.  As  is 
stated  in  the  Report, 

"  The  suppestion  of  their  adoption  is  no  novelty.  The  propriety  of  such  changes 
has  been  discussed  iu  the  Prcsbylcrian  Churcli  (or  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander,  in  1832,  &vored  Utem ;  wrote,  in  their  advocacy,  his  well-lcnown  article  in 
the  Hiblical  Repository,  and  called  'upon  the  dclcf^atcs  to  the  next  General  Assembly 
to  come  up  to  that  body  prepared  to  act  upon  the  subject.'  And  several  of  the  Assem- 
blies subsequent  to  that,  oTertored  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  these  clianjjes.  the  As- 
sembly of  1B78,  fhrough  its  committee  on  Representation,  expressing  its  belief  that  '  some 
Mich  plan  may  come  up  for  consideration  at  no  very  distant  day  ; '  '  earnestly  desires 
for  the  subject  the  careful  attention  of  the  Church.'  " 

More  definitely,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  question  of  en- 
larging the  functions  of  the  Synods  has  been,  in  one  form  or 
another,  before  seven  of  the  eleven  Assemblies  that  have  met 
since  the  reunion. 

The  action  now  under  consideration  had  its  immediate 
ori^'n  in  several  overtures  that  came  up  from  Presbyteries  to 
the  Assembly  of  1879 ;  the  overtures  themselves,  doubtless. 
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being  suggested  by  the  reference  to  synodical  reconstructioa 
in  the  report  of  .  the  committee  of  the  Assembly  of  1878,  and 
by  the  fact  that,  while  at  that  time  all  the  plans  proposed  for 
the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  Assembly  and  its  relief  from 
undue  burdens,  had  been  rejected,  there  was  still  a  wide-spread 
conviction  that  some  change  in  the  working  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical machinery  was  needed,  to  insure  the  highest  efficiency 
of  our  polity. 

As  presented  in  the  original  overtures  of  the  Presbyteries 
and  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  ends  to  be  attained 
are:  (i).  the  relief  of  the  General  Assembly  from  undue  bur- 
dens ;  (2),  the  better  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  Synods 
upon  their  sessions  ;  (3),  the  allotment  to  the  Synods  of  their 
due  proportion  of  responsibility  and  work ;  and  (4),  the  en- 
hancement of  the  general  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the 
Church. 

But  however  deliberately  changes  in  our  Form  of  Govern- 
ment are  approached,  and  however  adniirablc  the  ends  in  view, 
there  are  certain  (questions  that  obviously  need  to  be  answered 
before  the  Church  can  wisely  approve  the  proposed  move- 
ment.   These  questions  are : 

1.  Do  such  changes  contravene  any  settled  principles  of 
our  Church  polity  ? 

2.  Do  they  fall  into  line  with  the  development  that  the 
growth  of  our  Church  demands? 

3.  Do  they  commend  themselves  as  fitted  to  attain  the  ends 
in  view  ? 

These  questions  we  propose  to  consider  with  reference  to 
the  changes  involved  in  the  plan  now  before  the  Church. 

These  changes  are  threefold,  as  affecting:  Ori^amzahon  ; 
the  Synods  may  become  representative  bodies:  Functions ; 
(i),  they  may  determine,  with  the  consent  of  their  Presbyteries, 
whether  they  shall  become  representative  bodies,  and,  if  so, 
upon  what  basis,  and  with  what  ratio  of  representation  ;  (2), 
they  are  to  become  courts  of  final  jurisdiction,  in  regard  to  all 
questions,  not  involving  the  doctrine  or  constitution  of  the 
Church:  Relalive  PosUion ;  (i),  they  are  to  be  largely  in^ 
creased  in  size,  either  immediately,  as  in  the  case  of  those  in 
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our  older  States,  or  prospectively,  as  in  the  case  of  those  in 
the  growing  regions  of  the  West ;  (2),  they  are  to  represent 
dbtinct  and  conspicuous  geographical  divisions  of  territory, 
their  boundaries  being  coterminous  with  those  of  the  States ; 
in  short,  they  are  to  be  accorded  position  and  powers  which 
will  make  them,  in  effect,  Provincial  Assemblies, 

I.  Do  such  changes  contravene  any  settled  principles  of  our 

Church  polity  ? 

The  essential  principles  of  Prcsbytcrianism  are  confessedly 
few  and  simple.  So  far  as  concerns  the  present  discussion,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  essential  to  Prcsbytcrianism  tiiat  every  con- 
gregation sliould  be  governed  by  a  board  of  presl)yters,  con- 
sisting of  a  pastor  and  elder  or  elders,  and  that  the  several 
congregations  should  be  united  as  one  church,  acting  through 
a  Presbytery  consisting  of  the  ministers  and  of  eiders  repre- 
senting the  congregations. 

"  Passing  by  all  minor  points,"  says  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  "  we  assume  it  as  a 
dear  and  radical  principle  that,  according  to  this  theory  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  a  Pres- 
bytery is  essential  to  the  complete  organization  and  successive  continuance  of  the 
Oiiirch ;  bat  no  Synod  or  other  ecclesiastical  body,  howerer  it  may  lie  useful  and  opn- 
venient,  is  absolntely  essential."* 

If  this  be  admitted,  tlicn  it  is  clear  that  the  organization  and 
functions  of  our  Synods  may  properly  be  considered  u|)on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  or  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the 
Church. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  in  which  the  changes  pro- 
posed are  manifestly  departures  from  principles  which,  if  not 
essential  to  Fresbyterianism,  have  been  long  established  in  our 
Church. 

I.  The  Synods  are  to  become  reprcsenfafivc  bodies.  If  the 
plan  be  adopted,  such  is  evidently  to  be  the  normal  condition, 
and  ultimately  the  universal  ;  for  if  the  Synods  are  to  have 
bounds,  coterminous  with  vState  lines,  the  alternative  proj)osi- 
tion  that  they  shall  continue,  as  now,  to  include  all  the  minis- 
ters and  delegates  from  all  the  churches  within  their  bounds,  is 
practicable  only  while  the  State  is  sparsely  populated,  and  our 
churches  few  in  number.  Thus,  important  as  it  is,  at  present, 
to  our  newer  Synods  that  they  should  have  the  privilege  ac- 

•  Biblical  Repertory,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  28. 
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corded  by  the  alternative  proposition,  we  may  assume  that  the 
principle  is  that  of  representative  bodies. 

This  is  eertainly  a  departure  from  long-established  precedent ; 
but  if  we  look  back  to  the  earlv  historv  of  our  Church,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  organization  of  the  vSynod  as  a 
"convention  of  (all)  the  bishops  and  elders  within  a  larger 
district,  including  at  least  three  Presbyteries,"  was  in  conse- 
quence f)f  the  weakness  of  the  Church  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Synod,  and  the  smallncss  of  the  Presbyteries  as  bodies 
from  which  to  choose  representatives ;  in  other  words,  for  the 
very  same  reason  that,  in  our  day,  makes  necessary  the  alterna- 
tive proposition  of  this  present  plan.  At  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  General  Assembly,  no  one  of  the  Synods 
into  which  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was 
divided  contained  more  than  sixty  ministers  or  ninety  churches. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  as  bearing  upon  the  question, 
whether,  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  framed,  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  expediency  was  involved  in  oigantzing 
the  Synod  as  a  general  convention,  that  in  the  still  earlier 
histor)'  of  the  body,  Presbyteries  were  permitted  to  be  repre- 
sented in  it  by  delegates.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  under  date  of  Sept  i8,  1724,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing record : 

The  affair  relatitiflr  to  the  Synod's  meeting  by  delegates  was  taken  into  considers 

tion,  and,  after  rerisnninp  upon  the  nuittcr.  it  was  at  last  put  to  the  vole  thus:  Appear 
by  delegates  or  not  ?  And  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  likewise  concluded  by 
vote,  that  the  Presbyter)  of  Kew  Castle  and  Philadelphia  do  yearly  delegate  the  half 
of  their  memhers  to  the  Synod,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  two  of  their  num- 
ber. And  it  is  further  ordered  that  all  the  meml)ers  of  Synod  do  attend  every  third 
year  ;  and  that  if  in  the  interim  any  thing  of  moment  do  occur,  whereby  the  presence 
of  all  the  members  be  thoii^t  necessary,  diey  (upon  notice  given  by  die  comn^Bioa  of 
Synod)  shall  carefully  ^attend,  notwithstandini;  the  above  delefjalion.  And  it  is  further 
agreed  that  every  member  of  the  Synod  may  attend  as  formerly,  if  lliey  see  cause."* 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  in  that  Presbyterian  body  in 
this  country  nearest  approaching  to  us  in  Church  polity  (the 
Reformed  Church),  the  Synod  is  a  delegated  body,  composed 
of  two  ministers  and  two  elders  from  each  Classis  within  its 
bounds. 

*  If  precedents  in  the  still  earlier  history  of  Presbyterianism  are  required,  we  may  re- 
call the  fact,  that  when  the  Provincial  Synod  of  London  was  oiganiMd  by  Parliament 
in  1645,  it  was  ordered,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  that  it  should  be  composed  of  "at  least  two  ministers  and  tour mliog  elders 
out  of  every  Classis."   (See  Pkes.  Rev.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  X47.) 
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2.  The  Synods  are  to  have  distinctive  and  final  powers  of 
their  own. 

If  any  such  are  now  possessed  they  arc  few  and  insignifi- 
cant.   To  quote  from  the  Report : 

*'  It  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether,  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  its  functions,  a 
Synod  is  sapreme.  lu  position,  mediate  between  a  Presbytery  and  the  General  As> 
scmbly,  so  are  its  powers.  A  Synod  may  not  institute  any  judicial  process,  nrir  ran  a 
Synod  end  such  a  process.  It  is  simply  the  court  through  which  all  processes  pass. 
Its  jorisdlction  appellate,  this  can  never  be  either  original  or  (InaL  A  Presbytery  has 
certain  powers  that  it  alone  can  exercise.  It  examines  and  licenses  candidates  for  the 
Holy  Ministry  ;  ordains,  installs,  removes,  and  judges  ministers.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  the  General  Assembly.  To  it  belongs  the  power  of  deciding  in  all  contro- 
TCtsies  respecting  doctrine  and  diseipUae.  In  our  system  It  is  the  Synod  only  that  has 
no  entirely  distinct  functions.'' 

In  the  overtures  before  the  Church,  it  is  proposed  to  give  to 
the  Synod  a  voice  m  determining  its  own  oi]ganization,  and  a 
power  of  final  decision  in  regard  to  "appeals,  complaints,  and 
references  which  do  not  affect  the  doctrine  or  constitution  of 
the  Church." 

Why  the  Synods  were  left  in  the  position  they  now  occupy, 
a  recurrence  to  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Church 
will  help  us  to  understand. 

The  first  Presbytery  in  this  country  was  formed  in  1705,  and 
continued  to  be  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  until 
1 7 16.  Then  we  find,  under  date  of  Sept  21,  this  minute  of 
Presbytery : 

"  It  having  pleased  Divine  Providence  so  to  increase  our  number,  as  that  after  much 

deliberation,  we  judge  it  may  be  more  serviceable  to  the  interest  of  reli^'ion.  to  divide 
ourselves  into  subordinate  meetings  or  Presbyteries,  constituiinff  one  (Presbytery) 
annually  as  a  Synod  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  to  consist  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  each  subordinate  Presbytery  or  meeting  for  this  year,  at  least ;  therefore,  it  is 
agvesd,  otCa'* 

Then,  after  arranging  for  the  meetings  of  the  three  sub- 
ordinate Presbyteries,  it  is  further  recorded : 

**Our  next  meeting  being  appointed  as  a  Synod,  it  is  ordered  that  tb«  present  Mod- 
erator open  the  same  by  preaching." 

It  is  very  evident  that,  in  its  inception,  the  Synod  was  dis- 
tinctly what  our  Book  still  declares  it  to  be,  a  "  larger  Presby- 
tery," and  reserved  to  itself  all  the  powers  of  the  Presbytery, 
being  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  judicatory  of  the  Church. 
Such  the  powers  of  the  Synod  continued  to  be,  until  the 
General  Assembly  was  constituted  in  1789. 

But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Synod  did  not  fYr^^ become 
a  General  Assembly,  as,  seventy  years  before,  the  Presbytery 
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became  a  Synod.  The  report,  May  22,  1786,  of  the  com- 
mittee having  the  matter  in  charge  uses  these  words: 

"  Vour  committee  beg  leave  further  to  report  that  they  conceive  it  will  be  most  con* 
dudve  to  ibe  interests  of  religion  tliai  this  Synod  bo  divided  into  four  Sjmods,  and 

thercff^rr  sii'iniit  to  the  Synod  the  following  plan  for  (lividin;;  tlic  Synod  of  New  Vork 
and  i'hiladelphia  into  four  district  bynods,  subordinate  to  a  General  Assembl)'  to  be 
constituted  out  of  the  wbole.'" 

Thus,  while  the  Synod  was  not  formed  from  the  Presby- 
tttries,  but  as  a  "  /arf^cr  Presbytery^'  continued  the  hfe  of  tiie 
original  Presbytery,  in  which  were  included  all  powers  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and,  as  such,  distinctly  organized  the  smaller  Presby- 
teries as  subordinate  to  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  General 
Assembly  was  created  by  the  Synods  and  its  powers  were 
defined  and  established  by  the  "  Coustiintioii  and  Form  of 
Government"  tht;n  adopted.  Whatever  powers  the  General 
Assembly  -has,  the  Synod  originally  had,  and  were  derived 
from  the  action  of  that  body,  which,  however,  did  not  itself 
become  the  General  Assembly  (as  the  Presbytery  had  before 
become  the  Synod),  but  continued  its  life  in  the  four  Synods, 
into  which  it  divided  itself. 

It  is  not  strange  that  when  the  Church  was  comparatively 

small,  the  Synods  should  have  desired  to  add  to  the  dignity 

of  the  highest  judicator\',  by  vesting  it  with  supreme  authority 

in  all  (questions  of  whatever  nature,  and  should  have  failed  to 

foresee  the  unexampled  growth  of  country  or  Church  which 

would  sooner  or  later  make  such  wide  responsibility  an  undue 

burden  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  soon  began  to  see  the 

eftect  upon  themselves.    We  find  that 

"In  1796  the  Sjnod  of  Philadelphia  resolved  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  General  Assembly  the  propriety  of  talcing  constitutional  measures  to  effect  an 
alteration  in  the  Form  of  (>overnnnent,  s:>  as  to  admit  Assemblies  to  meet  only  Onco  io 
three year5,  if  \  jinlge  it  expedient.  The  reason  urged  for  this  was  the  difficulty  of 
convening  even  i  i^.i  >rtim  of  the  Synod,  inasmuch  as  its  meetings  seemed  almost  un- 
necessary, from  the  fact  that  its  proper  business  had  been  SO  latgely  cogrosaed  bjrthe 
Assembly  "  ("  Minutes,"  1790-1820^  p.  ixo).* 

Manifestly,  in  returning  to  the  Synods  a  portion  of  the 
powers,  either  in  regard  to  oiganization  or  authority,  of  which 
they  voluntarily  divested  themselves,  the  Church  will  take  no 
step  contravening  any  inviolable  law  of  its  polity. 

And  if  it  should  be  urged  in  regard  to  the  right  of  appeal, 
that  it  is  in  accordance  with  all  of  our  traditions  that  *'  every 
matter  of  controversy  may  be  carried  from  lower  to  high^ 

'  *  Gillett's  Hisior}',  Vol.  I.,  p.  391. 
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judicatories,  till  finally  decided  by  the  collective  wisdom  and 
united  voice  of  the  whole  Church,**  it  may  be  answered  that 
in  regard  to  matters  "  not  affecting  the  doctrine  or  constitution 
of  the  Church/'  the  voice  of  such  Provincial  Assembly  as  the 
plan  contemplates,  would  be  the  voice  of  all  that  part  of  the 
Church  which  the  matters  at  issue  in  the  least  concern.  Ex- 
cluding questions  affecting  "  the  doctrine  or  constitution  of 
the  Church,"  what  are  the  questions  thus  to  be  finally  decided 
by  the  Synods?  Manifestly  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  such 
as  arise  from  dissensions  between  individual  communicants  or 
parties  in  the  congregation,  or  that  involve  questions  of  per* 
sonal  morality  or  discipline.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
under  a  rule  limited  by  so  laige  an  exception,  is*  not  that  it 
will  be  too  wide  in  its  application,  but  that  it  will  not  be  wide 
enough.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  ingenious  litigants  will  be 
able  to  connect,  in  some  tenuous  way,  even  minor  cases  of 
discipline  with  the  **  doctrine  or  constitution,"  than  that  the 
rule  will  ever  prevent  any  important  matter,  in  which  the 
Church  at  large  is  really  interested,  from  receiving  an  authori- 
tative decision  in  our  highest  judicatory.  And,  whatever  may 
be  judged  as  to  the  certainty  of  equitable  final  decisions  in  our 
present  Synods,  in  some  of  which  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
single  l^rcsbytery  might  have  a  dominating  influence  ;  can  any 
one  (lr>ul)t  that  in  re^rard  to  questions  concerning  simply  per- 
sonal or  congregational  dissensions,  ui  the  moral  character  of 
individuals,  essential  justice  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  be 
done,  and  the  "united  voice  of  the  whole  Church"  expressed, 
l)y  a  Synod  representing  the  Presbyteries  of  an  entire  State,  as 
by  the  General  Assembly  itself?  The  only  possible  exception 
is  under  the  supposition  that  such  question  would  appeal  to 
the  interests  or  prejudices  of  the  delegates  of  a  majority  of  the 
Presb}  teries  rej)resented  in  Synod  ;  and,  surely,  it  might  be, 
with  as  much  reason,  imagined  that  it  could  appeal  to  the  same 
prejudices  throughout  the  Church.  The  words  of  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Alexander,  j)enned  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  seem  to  us  the 
words  of  soberness  and  truth  to-day : 

"  The  only  reatooable  gronod  oq  iHildi  an  appeal  i»  admitted  from  one  court  to  an- 
other, is  that  the  superior  court  is  supposed  to  possess  more  wisdom  or  more  impar- 
tiality, ur  because  it  is  desirable  tu  liavc  the  voice  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  body. 
But  {n  nine  caaesoatof  tan  a  napectaUe  Synod  is  poaseised  of  follj  as  much  talent 
and  aa  modi  wisdom,  derived  from  experience,  as  the  Geneial  Assembly,  and  in  moat 
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cases  they  are  as  impartial,  and  always  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  judging  what  is  ex« 
pedient,  uiil  what  conne  is  adapted  to  the  diaiMter  of  the  people,  sapeiior  to  that 

which  can  be  possessed  by  the  Assembly."  .  .  .  .  "  N'o  reason  can  be  assif^ned  why  these 
bodies  (constituted  as  described  above)  will  not  be  as  competent  to  decide  correctly,  in 
«  all  cases  which  may  come  before  them,  as  any  Genefal  Assembly.  The  only  con- 
celvable  advantage  of  the  latter  would  be  that  the  members  of  the  court,  coming 
mostly  from  a  great  distance,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  impartial.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  Synods  will  be  representative  bodies,  and  as  it  relates  to  impar* 
tiality  in  all  common  cases,  it  is  as  good  for  a  judge  to  reside  at  a  hundred  miles  dis- 
tance as  at  a  thousand.  And,  on  some  accounts,  it  is  far  better  to  have  judges  who  are 
near  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  the  business  which  may  come  before  them  ;  for  we 
think  that  in  the  General  Assembly  we  have  observed  a  great  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  fact  that  a  lar^c  jinrtion  of  the  court  felt  too  little  interest  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons very  remote  from  them  to  give  due  attention  to  the  evidence  adduced.  Certainly 
jud^^es  who  are  within  a  moderate  distance  will  feel  their  responsibility  more  than 
those  vcr>'  remote.  By  this  arrangement,  too,  the  number  of  the  judges  will  be  re- 
duced within  reasonable  bounds  ;  and  persons  who  feci  themselves  a^prieved  will  not 
be  obliged  to  travel  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  in  pursuit  of  justice  :  it  will  be 
brought  to  their  own  door."* 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Alexander's  plan  proposed  only  six 
Synods  does  not  affect  the  force  of  the  statement  when  we 
rememher  that  the  Church  in  the  intervening  fifty  years  has 
more  than  doubled  in  size,  and  has  extended  itself  over  a 
vastly  increased  area.  It  may  be  added  that  the  right  of  every 
member  of  the  Church  to  successive  appeals  until  he  reaches 
the  highest  judicatoiy  can  by  no  means  be  accounted  an  in- 
herent one.  He  has  an  inherent  right  to  full  justice^  and  the 
question  of  appeal  is  simply  to  be  determined  under  that  con- 
sideration. If  beyond  peradventure  that  is  attained,  the  num- 
ber of  the  courts  through  which  the  process  passes  is  a  second- 
ary matter.  In  1706  his  appeal  was  simply  to  the  Presbytery; 
for  seventy-two  years,  it  was  through  the  Presbytery  to  the 
one  Synod  as  the  final  court ;  and  although  in  each  case  the 
court  represented  the  entire  Church,  neither  Presbytery  nor 
Synod  was  larger  than  are  many  of  our  present  Presbyteries 
and  Synods. 

II.  Do  the  proposed  changes  fall  into  line  with  the  develop- 
ment that  the  growth  of  our  Church  demands  ? 

Holding,  as  Presbyterianism  does,  "that  the  several  differ- 
ent congregations  of  believers,  taken  collectively,  constitute 
one  Church  of  Christ,  called  emphatically,  the  Church"  it 
has  shaped  its  polity  so  that  it  may  provide  equally  well  for 


.  *  Bib.  Rep.,  Vol.  IV^  pp.  36, 43. 
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a  small  Church  in  the  beginning  of  its  career  and  for  a  Na- 
tional Church  that  shall  extend  its  influence  over  a  continent 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  complete  organization  of  a  Pres- 
byterian Church  that  it  should  bring  into  actual  existence,  at  * 
its  first  inception  in  a  new  land,  all  the  Church  courts,  in 
ascending  grades,  which  in  theory  it  provides  to  meet  the 
*  necessities  of  its  future  growth.  It  need  not,  at  the  moment, 
establish  in  esse  what  it  contains  in  posse.  For  a  while,  as  in 
its  growth  in  this  country,  the  Church  is  complete  in  its  Pres- 
bytery, then  in  its  single  Synod,  and  when  it  has  developed 
its  General  Assembly,  it  has  all  the  organization  necessary 
for  its  fruitful  existence  in  the  most  extended  national  life. 
But  such  being  its  elasticity  and  the  law  of  its  growth,  it  is 
not  strange  if,  at  any  given  point  when  development  be- 
comes necessary,  it  should  fail  to  adjust  the  several  functions 
of  the  newly  related  bodies  in  such  way  as  to  provide  best 
for  the  necessities  of  the  Church  when  it  shall  have  largely 
increased  in  size  and  become  more  widely  established  over 
the  country.  What  was  best  in  this  regard  a  century  ag"0, 
nia\-  not  be  equally  well  to-day.  But,  manifestly,  any  after 
chancres,  proposed  in  order  to  adjust  orrowin^r  infelicities, 
should  i^e  in  the  line  of  development  that  will  harmonize  with 
the  past  and  that  will  provide  for  the  future.  How  stands 
the  matter  in  this  regard  ? 

I.  Nec^atively.  It  is  certainly  jiot  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  our  polity  that  any  part  of  our  machinery  should  be 
eithrtr  unnecessary,  or  have  functions  entirely  inadequate  to 
its  position. 

When  the  work  is  pressing  upon  us,  as  upon  every  hand 
in  this  <Treat  country;  when  the  weeks  of  the  vear  are  all  too 
short  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  duties  that  confront  us  as 
members  of  Christ's  Church  ;  when  great  States  upon  our 
western  frontier  are  filling  up  with  a  population  far  be)  ond 
the  power  of  our  men  and  resources  to  meet ;  there  is  no 
time  to  s[)end  in  dress-parade.  The  age  is  intenseh'  practi- 
cal, and  Presbyterians  jxirtake  fully  of  this  spirit  of  the  times. 

If  our  Synods  seem  to  our  busy  ministers  and  wise  elders 
to  serve  no  very  important  ends  in  the  working  and  ordering 
of  the  Church,  they  will  fail,  despite  all  exhortations,  ecclesi- 
astical or  personal,  to  attend  such  meetings. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  conditions  are  very  different  from 
those  a  hundred  years  ago  when  our  Rook  was  formed.  Then, 
the  Church  was  small ;  its  Presbyteries  were  but  sixteen  in 
•  number  and  its  Synods  four.  Evidently  on  the  one  hand 
there  was  little  danger  that  the  General  Assembly  would  be 
overcrowded  with  businCiS  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Synods  mi^ht  well  assert  their  right  to  exist,  if  only  to  alford  - 
the  opportunity,  in  that  day  otherwise  almost  unknown,  of 
pastors  and  elders  meeting  for  mutual  consultation,  advice, 
and  encouragement.  In  that  day,  also,  there  were  no  Boards, 
and  in  providing  for  the  missionary  work  within  their  bounds 
the  Synods  found  a  large  and  interesting  sphere  of  activity. 
In  1789, 

•*lbe  Sj^ods  of  Virginia  and  tlic  Carolinas,  at  their  own  request,  were  alluwt  J  to  man- 
age missions  within  their  bounds.  Tliis  was  also  the  case  afterward  with  other  Synods 
with  which  tlic  Assembly  sotnetimes  co-operated,  and  from  which  they  expected  annual 

History  records  that  where  this  work  was  entered  upon  with 
enthusiasm  the  plan  worked  well. 

'*  The  Synod  became  an  eflkient  mMonmry  body.   Its  meetings  were  anticipated 

by  the  people  with  the  deepest  interest.  From  the  most  distant  places  wiihin  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod,  there  was  an  eager  desire  to  be  present.  The  occasion  was 
tei^BRled  almost  as  a  solemn  festivaL  Old  and  young,  the  patriarchs  of  the  Church 
and  its  young  missionaries,  fresh  from  scenes  that  kindled  their  zeal  and  Inve,  met 
together.  The  spirit  of  devotion  glowed  brighUy.  The  scene  was  one  of  the  higliest 
social  and  religious  interest."  f 

At  the  present  time  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  very  wide- 
spread  conviction  that  the  Synods  occupy  no  such  important 
place  in  our  ecclesiastical  economy.  Few  will  consider  that 
the  statements  of  the  Report  of  the  committee,  already 
quoted,  are  exaggerated,  and  the  overtures  from  the  Presby* 
teries  upon  this  subject,  two  years  ago,  were  still  more  pro- 
nounced in  their  description  of  **  the  present  neglected  and 
ineffective  condition  "  of  these  bodies. 

We  do  not  forget  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Synods 
might  answer  a  very  important  incidental  end  as  convocations 
for  spiritual  edification,  for  discussions  of  modes  of  Church 
work,  and  for  united  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God  At- 
tempts have  been  made  in  almost  all  of  our  Synods,  by  em- 

*  Gilletl's  Histoiy,  Vol.  I.,  p.  979*  t  GOleWn  Histoiy,  Vol.  L,  p.  s8a. 
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phasizing  these  possibilities,  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
gatherings,  and  insure  a  general  attendance.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  eflforts  have  been  attended  with  marked  success. 
Now  and  then  we  read  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  some  ' 
Synod  which  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  interest  of  the 
sessions  consequent  upon  such  popular  services,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that,  year  by  year,  the  interest  in  the 
Sy nodical  meetings  has  been  growing  less,  and  the  attend- 
ance smaller. 

The  Report  of  the  committee  sums  up  the  statistics  of  at- 
tendance in  1S79  as  follows: 

*'  In  ftftccn  Synods  the  attendance  was  less  than  one-half  of  their  membenhip ;  in 
nine  Synods  less  than  one-third ;  in  sn'tn  Synods  less  than  ofir-fourth  ;  in  on/-,  just 
9Ht-/ourih ;  and  in  one,  less  than  cnt-Jifth.  In  only  three  Synods  were  more  than 
tm  kmlf  of  their  menben  pment ;  and  taldng  the  aggregate  of  attendance  upon  all 
of  these  Synods*  and  the  proportion  to  their  entire  membenhip  was  little  more  than 
9iu-third." 

It  might  here  be  asked  with  some  pertinency :  If  these 
things  are  so ;  if  a  Synod  is  not  essential  to  Presbyterianism ; 
if  its  special  functions  are  insignificant;  if  it  is  largely  neg- 
lected in  its  sessions,  why  should  it  not  be  abolished  ? 

This  course  has  been  often  suggested  in  the  discussions 
upon  the  subject,  and  once,  at  least,  the  suggestion  has  been 
dignified  by  official  action.  The  committee's  report  informs 
us  that  in  the  Synod  of  Illinois  Central,  which  met  in  1879  at 
Decatur,  the  following  action  was  proposed  by  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  matter  : 

•'  IVkerc-as,  The  attendance  of  ministers  and  ruling  ciders  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
many  of  our  Synods  is  far  less  than  the  actual  membership  of  those  bodies,  and  in 
some  of  them,  at  least,  the  interest  is  declining,  therefore,  Reiohed,  That  this  Synod 
respectfully  overtures  the  General  Assembly  to  take  such  action  as  will  cither  abolish 
the  Synods,  or  else  invest  -them  with  such  standing  authority  as  will  secure  a  deeper 
interest  and  a  more  faithfol  attendance  on  the  annual  meetings." 

There  would  be  abundant  reason  in  this  practical  age  why 
such  suggestions  should  be  heeded,  and  the  Synods  abol- 
ished as  unnecessary  machinery,  if  no  question  were  involved 
beyond  that  of  making  the  Synods  themselves  interesting 
and  attractive ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  early  days 
of  our  Church  its  ecclesiastical  business  would  have  been  as 
well  cared  for  without  them  as  with  them ;  but  the  question 
assumes  a  very  different  aspect  when  we  have  to  consider 
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the  interests  of  a  Church  numbering  more  than  five  thousand 
congregations  and  more  than  a  half-million  of  members,  and 
extending  over  an  entire  continent 
To  abolish  the  Synod  now,  would  be  to  expel  from  our 

Presbyterian  system  that  which  is  a  consistent  and  necessary 
feature  of  a  national  Church,  and  that,  too,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  want  of  it  in  its  full  development,  has  made  itself 
conspicuously  and  importunately  apparent. 

2.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  an  extending 
Church  that,  instead  of  abolislun;^'^  ilie  Synods  because  of 
their  present  inefficiency,  or  attempting  to  add  to  their  interest 
b\'  merely  temporary  and  extra-constitutional  expedients,  we 
should  increase  their  functions  and  add  to  their  dignity  by 
reorganizing  them      Provincial  Asseml)]ies, 

In  this  country,  more  than  ever  before,  the  Church  is  of  a 
magnitude  that  calls  for  the  full  operation  of  the  theory  of 
Presbvterianism  in  all  its  lenoth  and  breadth.  Ti'Js  has 
always  j)rovided  for  such  extended,  and,  indeed,  for  a  uni- 
versal Church.  In  the  "  Paper  containing  a  brief  Statement 
of  the  Chi(d'  I  leads  of  Church  Government,"  which  was  laid 
before  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  1644  by  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, it  was  set  forth  that  '*  Assemblies  are  f(un  fold  : 
I.  Eldershi[)s  of  particular  congregations ;  2.  Classical  Pres- 
byteries; 3.  Provincial  S\  nods ;  4.  National  Ass(.Mnl)1i('S."* 
This  was  strenuously  contested  by  the  Independents,  and  de- 
bated at  great  length  by  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  oj)[)os- 
in<j  views,  but  was  finallv  affirmed  most  decisivelv  b\'  the 
Assembly,  and  sent  up  to  Parliament,  July  4.  1645,  as  a  jjart 
of  "  I  lie  I  I  uinble  Advice  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  juzv  sit- 
ting by  Ordinaiiee  of  Pai'liaiuoit  at  W'cstniinster,  concerning 
CJntrch  (iovernnienty \  To  this  may  be  added,  that  in  the 
minds  of  leading  Presbyterians  of  that  day,  such  as  Henderson, 
Haillie,  Ciillespie,  ^\nd  Rutherford,  there  was  evidently  the 
thought  of  an  ultimate!  (ecumenical  Council  or  Assembly,  in 
which  shouUl  be  rejjresented  the  Reformed  Church  through- 
out the  world.  At  the  close  of  the  "  Directory  of  Church 
Government  drawn  up  and  used  by  the  Elizabethan  Presby- 
teries," and  "printed  in  1644,  by  authority,"  it  is  added: 

"  Thus  much  f'-r  particular  mcc-tiniis,  the  univcrsall  fonowelh,  which  is  called  a 
generall  or  cccuinenicall  councell.  which  is  a  meeting  of  the  chosen  men  of  every 

•  Hedieriiigton's  History,  p.  iss-  f  See  Pkes.  Rsv.,  VoL  I.,  pp.  14s,  146. 
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Kationall  Syood.  The  Mts  of  all  siicil  conneells  are  to  be  rei^lered  and  leported  in 
a  book." 

Hetherington,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly," says  (p.  290) : 

"  There  was  one  great  and  even  sublime  idea  brought  somewhat  indefinitely  before 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  which  has  not  yet  been  realized — the  idea  of  a  Protestant 
mioo  throoshoat  Chriitendom,  not  merely  for  the  purpoMof  connterbalandng  Popery, 
but  in  or(!t-r  to  purify,  strengthen,  and  unite  all  true  Christian  Churches,  so  that  with 
combined  energy  and  zeal  tbey  might  go  forth  in  glad  compliance  with  the  Redeemer's 
commands,  teaching  all  nations,  and  preaelitng  the  everlasting  Goipd  to  every  creature 
under  heaven.  This  truly  magnificent  and  also  Christian  idea  seems  to  have  originated 
in  the  mind  of  that  distinguished  man,  Alexander  Henderson." 

Is  not  this  "  magnificent  idea"  approaching  in  our  day  its 
realization  in  such  Councils  as  that  held  at  Edinburgh  in 
1S77,  and  in  Philadelphia  the  {);ist  year? 

May  it  not  be  that  the  meagreness  of  the  functions  of 
Synods  and  the  apparent  neeulessness  ol  such  botlies  arise 
from  the  fact  that,  both  in  the  Scotch  Church  and  in  our  own, 
the  details  of  the  relationship  of  the  ascending  ecclesiastical 
bodies  and  their  respective  functions  were  arranged  in  a  day 
when  the  Church  was  not  large  enough  to  employ  all  the 
machinery,  or  fill  out  the  theory  of  a  national  organization? 
The  fountlations  were  broadly  laid  for  the  future,  and  so 
there  ap[)eared  the  form  of  a  Church,  organized  wilh  Classi- 
cal. Provincial,  and  National  Assemblies,  while  its  extent 
hardiy  demanded  its  division  into  provinces.  Put  now  our 
Church  is  truly  national,  and  we  have  room  and  occasion  for 
the  S\  nod  ;  and  the  time  has  come  when  it  must  take  its 
place  and  do  its  work  as  a  truly  provincial  body.  That,  in 
thus  vesting  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  independent  ecclesi- 
astical power,  we  are  but  accepting  a  position  logically  in- 
volved in  a  polity  that  provides  for  Provincial  S)  nods,  seems 
to  us  beyond  dispute,  especially  in  view  of  ihr  fact  that  it 
has  never  been  maintained  that  it  is  essential  to  Presbyterian- 
ism  that  the  preci.se  functions  of  its  different  Judicatories  and 
their  relations  to  each  other  respectively  are  other  than  ques- 
tions of  expediency.  Quite  to  the  point  are  the  concluding 
words  of  the  '  Directory"  of  the  Elizabethan  Presbyteries, 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted : 

"  The  Synodicall  also  adjoyned»  aa  it  resteth  npon  the  same  foundations,  is  likewise 
neceasary  and  perpetnalL  But  as  fane  as  it  ia  not  expiesalyconfiniied  by  Authority  of 
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the  Holy  Scripture,  but  is  applied  to  the  use  and  times  of  the  Churches  as  their  divers 
states  may  require,  according  to  the  Analogy  and  general  Rules  of  the  same  Scripture, 
is  to  bee  judged  profitable  for  the  churches  that  receive  it,  but  may  bee  changed  in  such 
things  as  belong  not  to  the  eneace  of  the  Discipline  npon  a  like  godly  reason,  as  the 
divers  estates  of  the  Chutth  may  requite." 

3.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  advance  of  the  Church  to 
place  the  final  appeal  in  judicial  cases  in  that  body  where 
most  readily  and  surely  justice  will  be  rendered.  When  the 
General  Assembly  was  such  body  with  reference  to  all  cases, 
then  to  the  General  Assembly  should  they  all  properly  go. 
But  if  the  reasons  are  valid  which  have  been  given  above  in 
support  of  the  opinion  that  in  certain  classes  of  cases  the 
Provincial  Synod  .would  be  such  body,  then  in  it  they  should 
stop. 

Our  successive  courts  have  been  frequently  explained  as 
analogous  to  our  civil  courts — corresponding  to  the  Oyer 
and  Terminer  (or,  in  civil  cases,  Circuit  Court),  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  sitting  at  General  Term,  and  to  the  Court  of 

Appeals.  One  point  in  this  comparison  is  commonly  overlooked. 

Kc'iilu  r  in  the  civil  or  criminal  courts  of  the  State  can  a  new 
trial  be  secured  at  the  will  of  the  litigant  or  of  the  accused, 
simply  by  an  appeal.  Satisfactory  reasons  must  be  given  before 
the  higher  tribunal,  involving  valid  exceptions  to  the  decisions 
of  the  lower  court,  or  alleging  new  testimony,  or  no  new  trial 
will  be  ordered.  There  are  also  special  limitations  of  the 
right ;  as,  for  example,  in  civil  cases,  the  sum  at  issue  must 
exceed  a  certain  specified  amount,  or  the  General  Term 
must  certify  that  it  is  a  case  in  which  an  appeal  is  proper, 
before  it  can  even  come  before  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
our  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  whole  matter  is  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  contestant ;  "  all  persons  who  have  submitted  to 
a  regular  trial  in  an  inferior,  may  appeal  to  a  higher  judica- 
tory. 

As  reconstructed  under  the  proposed  plan,  the  relation  of 
our  synodical  judicatories  to  our  General  Assembly  would  be 
analogous,  not  to  that  in  civil  aitairs,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
G(  iK'i  al  Term,  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  of  the  State 
tribunals  to  the  United  States  Courts.  Our  State  Courts 
are  supreme  in  all  matters  that  concern  the  administration  of 
justice  within  the  State.    An  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  United 
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States  Court  onlv  when  the  question  at  issue  involves  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  or  interests  that  concern  more  than 
one  State,  or  the  relations  of  citizens  of  different  States. 

4.  It  is  in  accordance  with  an  orderly  development  that  the 
change  proposed,  while  providing  for  large  jjrospective  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  Church,  requires  in  its  present  appli- 
cation but  comparatively  little  practical  reconstruction,  and 
that  of  a  nature  that  will  not  interfere  with  cherished  associ- 
ations, (i).  Sixteen  of  the  twenty-two  Synods  proposed  by 
the  report  will  cover  the  same  territory  they  already  occupy ; 
and  under  the  plan  of  making  the  bounds  of  Synods  coter- 
minous with  State  lines,  twelve  oPthem  will  remain  unchanged 
in  the  future.  Six  of  the  new  Synods,  covering  our  older 
and  more  populous  States,  will  embrace  twenty-one  of  our 
present  Synods,  but  the  States  which  they  represent  are  not 
larger  in  area,  and  in  the  future  may  not  contain  a  larger  popu- 
lation, than  those  now  covered  by  one  Synod.  (2).  Where 
existing  Synods  are  consolidated,  the  change  will  be  that  of 
combination,  not  of  separation.  The  immediate  relationship 
of  con^egations  and  ministers,  is  to  Presbyteries,  and  the 
Presbyteries  will  be  left  entirely  untouched.  (3).  The  liberty 
accorded  to  the  Synods  of  deciding,  with  the  consent  of 
their  Presbyteries,  the  basis  and  the  ratio  of  the  delegations 
forming  their  membership,  while  in  accordance  with  their  dig- 
nity as  provincial  assemblies,  also  provides  for  equalizing 
theur  size  in  the  different  States,  However  small  the  number 
of  its  churches,  the  Synod  may  remain  of  a  magnitude  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  community ;  however  large  the 
number,  it  may  provide  that  its  sessions  be  not  overcrowded. 
(4).  The  largest  possible  growth  of  our  Church  in  the 
fiiture  will  call  for  but  small  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
Synods. 

Under  the  present  form  of  organization,  it  is  evident  that 
as  our  younger  States  grow,  there  must  eventuate  constant 
division  and  subdivision  of  the  Synods  within  their  borders. 
Kansas  has  an  area  twice  that  of  New  York,  and  its  energetic, 
enthusiastic  inhabitants  doubt  not  that  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  also  have  twice  the  population.  But  under  the 
proposed  plan  the  number  of  Synods  can  only  increase  as 
11 
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new  States  or  Territories  are  erected,  and  will  therefore  never 
be  very  much  larger  than  now. 

5.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Church  polity  that  the  bounds  of  the  Synods  or  pro- 
Uncial  assemblies  should  be  thus  coterminous  with  State 
lines. 

(1)  It  is  an  advantage  to  any  national  organization  to  have 
its  divisions  and  subdivisions  coincide  with  the  political  divis- 
ions of  the  land  in  which  it  exists.  Such  coincidence  greatly 
simplifies  the  details  of  arrangement,  and  makes  easily  under- 
stood the  relations  of  the  several  parts  to  the  whole.  This  is 
so  obvious,  that  it  has  been  assumed  from  the  beginning  as 
the  natural  law  of  Church  organizations.  The  very  names  by 
which  historically  tlie  assemblies  of  the  Church  have  been 
distinguished  —  as  classical,  provincial,  national,  and  oecu- 
menical— carry  this  upon  their  face.  Especially  is  this  law 
applicable  to  any  Church  in  this  country.  Here  the  provinces 
are  distinctly  marked  under  our  form  of  government  as  States 
of  the  Union,  and  in  no  other  country  do  principles  of  civil 
•and  Church  polity  so  nearly  approximate. 

(2)  Toward  such  coincidence  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
boundaries  our  Church  has  tended  in  the  past. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  period  of  the  division  of  the 
Church  the  existence  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods  of  the  two 
branches  upon  the  same  ground  rendered  strict  geo<^raphical 
lines  impossible  ;  but  at  the  reunion  there  was  a  return,  so  far 
as  practicable,  to  this  normal  principle.  Wherever  feasible, 
without  increasing  inordinately  the  size  of  the  Synod,  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Reconstruction  made  it  cover  an  entire 
State;  and,  where  this  was  impossible,  they  designated,  in 
every  instance,  county  lines  as  marking  the  proposed  bounds. 
The  boundaries  of  the  Presbyteries  were  left  to  the  Syn- 
ods to  establish  under  the  principle  distinctly  announced, 

» 

**  that  eadi  several  presbytery,  with  the  mfaaisteis  and  churches  idthin  its  limits,  be  de- 
fined as  to  boundaries  bjr  geographical  lines,  or  with  respect  to  the  noet  ooavcniaot 

Unes  of  travel." 

The  change  in  boundaries  now  proposed  and  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  representative  character  of  the  Synods,  simply 
applies  the  principle  to  all,  so  that  they  become  homogeneous 
in  their  position  as  provincial  assemblies. 
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III. — Do  these  changes  commend  themselves  as  fitted  to 
attain  the  ends  in  view  ? 
These  ends  are  as  we  have  seen, 

I.  Therdief  of  the  General  Assembly  from  undue  burdens. 
The  necessity  for  some  relief  of  this  kind  is  universally  ad- 
mitted.   In  the  words  of  the  Report  of  the  committee* 

"A  single  body  of  men  cannot  exercise,  wisely  and  safely,  so  great  a  variety  of  trust. 
It  ouwot  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Chardi~be  the  expounder  of  its  con> 

SUtution,  examine  the  work  and  define  the  policy  of  it^  Boards  of  Beneficence  and 
Evangelism,  sapcrintend  the  training;  of  its  young  men  for  the  ministry  in  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries,  and  judicially  decide  all  questions  of  reference  and  appeal  that 

may  from  five  thousand  churches  and  as  many  ministers  be  presented  to  its  attention. 
'Something,'  said  Dr.  Ifodge  in  the  J'rin,\  tjn  RofUvt  of  xSjO,  'must  Im  done  to  relieve 
the  Assembly  of  the  pressure  of  judicial  cases.'  " 

At  present  any  church  member  who  involves  himself  in  a 
quarrel,  liowever  petty,  with  a  fellow-member,  may,  if  so  dis- 
posed, delay  the  consideration  of  the  most  important  themes 
.in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  while 
he  rehearses  the  pitiful  story  of  his  imaginary  wrongs.  How- 
ever certain  it  may  be  that  justice  has  been  already  done — 
however  frivolous  the  reasons  for  the  appeal,  if  only  *'  the  ap- 
pellant on  his  paj^  has  conducted  it  regularly,'* 

"the  higher  judicatory  must,  first,  read  the  sentence  appealed  from  ;  secondly,  read 
the  reasons  wliidi  were  assigned  by  die  appellant  for  his  appeal  which  are  on  record : 
thirdly,  read  the  whole  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  judicatory  in  the  case, 
including  all  the  testimony  and  the  reasons  of  their  decision  ;  fourthly,  hear  the  orig- 
inal  parties ;  fifthly,  hear  any  of  the  memtxrs  of  the  inferior  judicatory  in  explanation 
of  the  grounds  of  their  derision  or  of  thdr  dissent  from  it." 

Befure  tlie  vote  is  taken  tlie  roll  is  called,  anil  every  mem- 
ber of  the  body  may  express  his  opinion.  Mow  much  of  the 
time  of  our  General  Assembly  is  taken  up  by  this  extended 
process  in  cases  where  it  is  hard  to  recognize  any  other  mo- 
live  for  the  appeal  than  stubbornness  or  a  litigious  spirit  upon 
the  part  of  the  appellant,  any  one  conversant  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  highest  judicatory  can  attest. 

This  difficulty,  so  lon^r  acknowledged,  has  been  since  the 
reunion  more  than  once  the  subject  of  serious  consideration 
in  our  General  Assembly.  The  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Reconstruction  in  1870  included  the  following  recom- 
mendation : 

"  For  the  f«lief  of  the  General  Assembly  in  tiie  diqpateh  of  business  and  to  dlsooarage 
pefttaadess  IJtiir**!^  ^  Chatdi  cmuts,  the  Committee  recommend  dial  aU  Appeals, 
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References,  and  Complaints  terminate  at  the  Synod,  except  in  relation  to  questions  of 
constitutional  law,  or  the  trial  of  a  minister  for  heresy  in  doctrine.-" 

The  overture  upon  this  point  was  sent  down  to  the  Presby- 
teries in  1870  and  again  in  1871  and  1872.  In  each  year  it 
was  answered  affirmatively  by  a  decided  majority  of  the  Pres- 
byteries that  took  action,  but  through  the  neglect  of  a  number 
of  them  to  return  any  answer,  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  all  the  Presbyteries.  The  same  end  was  sought 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  report  of  the  committee  in  1874, 
recommending  the  appointment  of  a  Court  of  Appeal. 

What  has  thrice  seemed  to  so  large  a  part  of  our  Presby- 
teries a  wise  action,  even  when  not  suggested  in  connection 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  Synods,  may  well  commend  itself 
still  more  highly,  as  affording  the  necessary  relief,  when  now 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  wider  plan  which  proposes  to  add 
so  largely  to  the  dignity  of  these  bodies. 

2.  The  better  atiendanu  of  the  members  of  Synods  upon 
their  sessions. 

Upon  this  point  there  can  hardly  be  a  question.  The 
reasons  for  the  present  neglect  in  attendance  are  obvious. 

A  general  convention,  no  matter  by  what«name  it  is  digni- 
fied, will  never  witness  the  presence  of  anything  approach- 
ing the  full  number  entitled  to  take  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings. A  representative  body  appeals  to  the  good  faith  of 
every  one  commissioned  as  a  delegate.  An  ecclesiastical 
body,  whose  decisions  settle  nothing,  will  not  attract  busy 
men  to  its  deliberations.  Let  the  Synod  cease  to  be  a  gen- 
eral convocation,  in  regard  to  which  no  particular  minister  or 
elder  feels  any  special  responsibility,  and  in  which  he  has  no 
special  service  to  render;  let  it  have  its  own  independent 
functions,  so  that  it  demonstrates  its  right  to  be  ;  and  com- 
plaints of  non-attendance  will  cease  to  be  heard.  Delegates 
who  know  that  they  represent  important  interests  can  be 
depended  upon,  in  our  Church  at  least,  to  be  in  their  place 
and  do  their  duty. 

3.  The  allotment  to  the  Synod  of  ils  due  proportion  of  re- 
Sponsibility  and  work. 

This  is  obviously  involved  in  the  very  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed plan.  An  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  is  committed 
the  final  decision  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  judicial  cases 
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arising^  in  the  Church,  will  never  fail  to  find  itself  entrusted 
with  important  duties  and  grave  responsibilities,  while  its  new 
position  will  invest  it  with  no  mean  influence  and  diq^nity.  The 
proposition  that  there  should  be  closer  relations  l)etween  the 
Synods  and  the  Hoards,  which  has  already  been  adopted  by 
tlie  General  Assembly,  is  of  no  small  importance  in  the  same 
direction.  Under  our  present  wise  and  efficient  methods  of 
conducting^  home  missionary  operations,  the  Synods  cannot 
have  committed  to  them,  as  in  the  early  history  of  our  Church, 
the  supreme  control  of  such  work,  but  the  action  of  the  As- 
sembly may  do  much  to  quicken  the  missionary  spirit  which 
added  so  q^reat  interest  to  their  meetings  a  century  ago.  It 
is  not  without  significance  tliat  the  "Synod  of  AVri'  ycrscy," 
the  only  one  of  our  older  and  stronger  Synods  whose  field 
covers  the  entire  State,  affords  an  example  of  activity  in  mis- 
sionary work  and  Church  Extension  within  its  boundaries, 
which  might  well  characterize  all  Synods.* 

4.  The  enhancement  0/ ike  general  efficiency  and  usefulness 
a/  the  Church. 

That  such  Provincial  Synods  will  add  greatl)'  to  the 
efficiency  of  a  Church  so  large  as  ours,  and  extended  over  so 
wide  a  territory,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

It  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  changes  that  time  has 
wrought,  that  while  Dr.  Alexander  fifty  years  ago  was  of  a 
like  "opinion  that  the  extended  and  enlarged  condition  of  the 
body"  required  "a  new  organization  of  the  higher  ecclesi- 
astical judicatories/'  several  reasons  that  he  assigned,  viz. : 
"difference  of  opinion  relative  to  certain  doctrinal  points,  the 
precise  import  of  the  act  of  adopting  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  diverse  views  in  regard  to  domestic  slavery/*  have  entirely 
disappeared.  Instead  of  these  there  have  grown  up  an 
entirely  new  class  of  reasons,  which,  arising  as  they  do, 
mainly  from  the  unexampled  growth  of  our  country,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  our  Church,  are  cause  not  for  alarm, 
but  for  profound  thanksgiving. 

It  may  well  be,  in  a  land  so  widely  extended  as  ours, 
and  with  its  different  sections  under  such  different  conditions, 

•  Src  the  vrry  intcrcstinfj  "  Eighth  Annual  R>-pott  from  thf  Svji  \!ual  Committee  on 
Church  Extension  and  Home  Missiont  to  the  Synod  o/  New  Jersey,  at  Bridgeton,  N.  y., 
(kt.  ao,  iSSo.** 
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that  methods  and  modes  of  work  may  need  to  vary.  We 
sometimes  speak  of  the  itinerant  system  of  Methodism  as 

fitting  it  specially  for  new  and  growing  communities,  and  of  the 

more  stately  and  dio^nihed  worship  of  the  Episcopal  Church  as 
adapting- itself  to  the  conditions  of  our  older  and  larger  cities. 
Presbyterianisni  ought  to  be  flexible  enough  to  conform  to 
whatever  methods  best  meet  the  wants  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  Whatever  diversity  of  action  may  be  expe- 
dient in  different  parts  of  our  land,  whether  with  reference  to 
modes  of  evangelical  labor,  permanence  of  pastoral  relation- 
ship, forms  of  worship,  methods  of  contribution  to  our  Boards, 
extent  of  Presbyteries  or  the  membership  of  the  Synod  itself 
as  representative  or  collective,  we  believe  can  be  best  pro- 
vided for.  by  elevating  the  S\  nods  to  the  position  of  provin- 
cial ass(  tnblies  and  vesting  them  with  a  measure  of  independ- 
ent authority. 

So,  too,  we  believe  that  conforming  the  boundaries  of  the 
Synod  to  that  of  the  State,  will  greatly  enhance  the  influence 
of  the  Church.  Each  State  has  independent  control  of  its 
own  internal  affairs,  and  therefore  has  its  own  separate  inter- 
ests, its  special  needs,  its  local  peculiarities,  and,  we  may  add, 
its  honest  pride  in  its  own  position  and  individual  advantages. 
Not  without  reason,  is  it  argued  that  the  permanent  union  of 
so  vast  a  country  as  ours,  depends  largely  upon  this  local 
independence  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

Upon  the  State  then,  as  a  distinct  poHtical  and  geograph- 
ical unit,  our  Church,  in  all  proper  ways,  should  bring  its  in- 
fluence to  bear;  but,  if  that  influence  for  morality  and  religion 
is  to  be  living  and  potent,  the  Church  must  manifest  her  unity 
and  organize  her  forces  within  the  State.  Yet,  in  the  present 
position  of  the  Synods,  it  is  only  while  the  State  is  young 
and  sparsely  populated  that  we  are  enabled  to  do  this  through 
an  ecclesiastical  body,  corresponding  in  the  extent  of  its  au- 
thority to  the  government  of  the  State.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  not  the  influence,  in  our  older 
and  more  populous  States,  upon  questions  that  concern  their 
special  interests,  that  it  has,  through  its  Presbyteries,  upon 
limited  communities,  and,  through  its  General  Assembly, 
upon  the  country  at  large.  Something  is  wanting.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  we  have  an  ecclesiastical  body  that  fails  in 
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interest  for  want  of  a  sphere  and  work.  The  need  in  the 
State  is  apparent,  and  we  have,  in  theory,  the  ecclesiastical 
body  to  meet  the  need.  The  plan  of  reconstruction  proposes 
to  adjust  the  means  to  the  end — ^to  lift  the  Synod  from  a  po- 
sition in  which  it  is  nothing  and  does  nothing,  and  put  it  in 
its  true  relation  to  the  State. 

Such  a  Synod,  as  representing  the  Church  interests  of  an 
entire  State,  would  have  great  dignity  and  power.  It  would 
stand  for  something  very  definite  and  very  important  It 
would  command  the  respect  of  the  churches,  and  its  sessions 
would  engage  the  attention  of  the  entire  community ;  upon 
any  subject  which  eng-aged  its  attention,  its  voice  would  be 
heard  and  regarded,  and  subjects  in  regard  to  which  it  might 
properly  exert  a  potent  influence,  are  constantly  aj^itating  a 
State.  How  often  great  moral  and  religious  questions  are 
before  the  public  and  present  themselves  to  our  Legislature 
for  their  action  !  It  is  the  State  that  has  to  deal  with  the  interests 
involved  in  the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  in  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  in  public  education,  in  State  charities  and  the  like. 
Ought  not  the  Church  to  have  some  opinion  to  express,  some 
counsel  to  give,  some  influence  to  exert  upon  such  questions  ? 
But,  if  so,  how  much  more  certainly  she  would  recognize  her 
responsibility,  if,  instead  of  her  oversight  being  distributed 
among  local  bodies  diverse  and  mutually  independent,  she, 
through  her  Synod,  were  surveying  in  oiifi  comprehensive 
view  the  moral  and  reli"-ious  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole  ! 
How  much  more  commanding  her  voice,  if  instead  of  its  being 
the  utterance  of  successive  religious  convocations  having  no 
obvious  connection  with  one  another,  it  pronounced  the  solemn 
decision  of  an  assembly  representing  tlie  Church  throughout 
the  commonwealth  ! 

And  if  the  Church  thus  recognizes  her  responsibility  and 
exerts  her  rightful  power  in  each  State,  she  will  not  fail  in  her 
mission  to  the  country  as  a  whole ;  and  the  influence  of  her 
Synods  will  be  reflected  and  crowned  in  the  increased  dignity 
and  efficiency  of  that  larger  Synod,  the  General  Assembly, 
which  bears  a  like  relation  to  the  whole  land. 

Nor  is  it  beyond  imagination  that  the  measure  of  the  inde-  • 
pendence  of  the  Synods  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  permanent  unity  of  the  Church.   As  in  the  relation  of 
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the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  the 
unity  of  the  whole  is  best  assured  by  conserving  the  inde- 
pendent rights  and  special  functions  of  the  individual  members ; 
so  may  it  well  be  with  our  Church,  august  in  the  increase 
that  the  coming  years  shal)  witness.  In  the  century  since 
our  General  Assembly  was  formed,  the  country  has  increased 
tenfold  in  populatioa ;  our  Church,  at  least,  fifUenfold  in  the 
number  of  her  communicants.  Unless  we  forecast  a  decline  in 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  the  future,  or  distrust  the  adapta- 
tion of  our  form  of  polity  to  its  effective  maintenance,  we 
must  contemplate  either  disruption  or  else  the  existence,  long 
before  another  century  closes,  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  of  a 
million  of  members  and  with  ten  thousand  congregations 
scattered  in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  land.  Such  a 
Church,  so  majestic  in  its  proportions  and  so  wide-reaching' 
in  its  sway,  can  stand  securely  united  under  our  polity,  only 
when  the  different  parts  of  its  organization  are  so  wisely  ad* 
justed  one  to  another,  and  so  elastic  in  their  interworking  as, 
while  ensuring  the  loyalty  of  every  portion  to  the  whole,  to 
provide  also  for  the  greatest  possible  freedom,  in  its  own 
sphere,  of  each  integral  part  By  siich  liberty  will  the  vital 
principles  of  Presbyterianism  be  best  maintained  and  most 
effectively  applied  in  a  Church  coextensive  with  an  empire  so 
broad  and  so  diversified  as  ours. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said,  the  present  seems  to  be  the 
right  time  to  take  the  step  i)roposed  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  Synods.  Let  there  be  delay,  and  a  few  years  hence  the 
number  of  our  Synods  will  be  largely  increased,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  consolidating,  of  changing  bounds  and  of  obliterat- 
ing names  will  not  be  confined,  as  now,  to  a  few  of  our 
older  States ;  yet  the  needs  of  such  action  will  have  become 
&r  more  pressing. 

The  time  has  fully  come  for  plans  far-reaching,  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  broad  foundations  already  laid;  and  such 
must  be  our  plans,  if  as  a  Church  we  are  to  commend  the 
Gospel  to  the  vast  coming  population  of  this  Western  Conti- 
nent, and  prove  ourselves  equal  to  the  high  trust  committed 
to  us  by  our  Lord  and  iMaster,  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church. 

Erskine  N.  White. 
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7!lr  Setond  General  CotmeU  of  "the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Oatrehi$ 

ihrouj^lmd^  World  holding  the  Presbyterian  System,'*  met  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  Thursday,  September  23,  1S80,  and  continued  in  session  until 
Saturday,  October  2d,  when  it  was  dissolved,  after  having  appointed  a  Third 
General  Council  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Belfast,  in  1884,  with  a  Committee  of 
Arrangenneiits  to  prepare  for  it,  Dr.  Knox  chairman. 

This  Second  Council  was  appointed  by  the  First  Council  held  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  loth  of  July»  1877,  the  date  having  been  more  exactly  fix-d  by  the  Com* 
mittcc  of  Arrangements,  also  appointed  by  that  Council,  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  members,  Dr.  Beadle  chairman,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 
This  Committee  enlarged  itself  and  divided  into  two  sub-committees,  one  on 
the  Programme,  Dr.  SchatT  chairman,  the  other  on  Business,  Geo.  Junkin, 
Esq.,  chairman.  These  Committees  deserve  great  praise  for  their  thorough 
woiic,  although  greatly  afflicted  by  the  death  of  two  successive  chairmen,  Drs. 
Beadle  and  Boardman,  and  six  Others.  The* Committee  on  Programme  made 
a  wise  selection  of  topics  and  speakers.  No  such  feast  of  theology  has  ever 
before  been  spread,  as  that  offered  to  those  who  were  privileged  to  attend 
the  meetings  in  Philadelphia.  Irom  the  opening  sermon  of  Dr.  Paxton  (who 
took  the  place  of  the  lamented  President  Adams)  a  model  of  eloquence  and 
power,  to  the  closing  addresses  and  resolutions,  there  was  little  that  was  not 
attractive,  approfmate,  and  edifying.  The  Business  Committee  succeeded 
admirably  in  making  every  arrangement  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
their  guests.  Philad(  l[>hia  gave  the  very  best  entertainment  in  its  hospitable 
homes.  The  Council  was  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various  Presbyterian 
bodiea  which  have  joined  the  AtHance,  in  accordance  with  the  ratio : 

*'  Churches,  at  or  under  100  congregations  to  send  two ;  at  or  under  aoo,  four ;  and 
■o  on  up  to  1,000.  the  number  in  that  case  being  SO ;  above  1,000,  the  additional  dele- 
gates to  be  only  two  for  aoo ;  above  3*000^  two  for  $00 ;  at  5,000  and  upwards,  the  total 

to  be  40." 

Some  of  the  Presbyterian  bodies  belonging  to  the  Alliance  were  not  repre- 
sented, and  some  of  the  delegates  were  absent,  from  various  reasons ;  but  on 
Ae  whole  the  representation  was  very  satisfactory.  There  were  enrolled  from 
Great  Britain,  7a  delegates,  of  seven  distinct  ecclesiastical  bodies;  from  the 
British  Colonies,  ai,  from  six  bodies;  from  the  United  States,  125,  from 
eight  bodies.  There  were  also  present  six  representatives  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Bohemia,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  In  addition 
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to  these  representatives,  there  were  thirty-six  others  and  eighteen  Foreiga 
Missionaries  invited  to  sit  witli  the  Council  in  accordance  with  the  rule  : 

"  That  the  Council  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  on  Business,  invite 
Presbyterian  brethseD,  not  delcfUes,  to  offer  tuggcMiont,  to  deliver  addreaset,  and  to 
read  papera*" 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  nobler  body  of  men  never  assembled  in  Christendom. 
The  amount  of  material  presented  in  the  seventy-five  different  addresses  and 
paijers  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  the  Programme  was  unprecedented.  It 

was  remarked  by  not  a  feir  delegates,  when  the  programme  was  reported  by 

the  Committee  of  Arrargements,  that  it  was  too  large  for  the  ten  days  allotted 
to  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Committee,  that  the  Council 
should  be  divided  into  sections  for  hearing  the  papers,  but  this  plan  was  not 
received  with  favor,  and  it  was  resolved  to  carry  out  llie  programme  before  the 
entire  body.  This  accnmulation  of  material  was  due  to  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances over  which  the  Committee  had  little  control  except  to  make  the  best 
of  them.  This  Second  Council,  like  the  first,  had  to  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  the  representatives  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical bodies  having  been  appointed,  many  of  them  at  so  late  a  period,  that 
the  Committee  had  to  mature  their  plans  to  a  great  extent  without  them  ;  and 
hence,  twenty-eight  of  the  seventy-five  papers  and  addresses  were  assigned  to 
others  than  delegates.  This  could  hardly  have  been  avoided  at  this  Council, 
but  we  trust  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  such  necessity.  The  time  has 
come  in  which  the  labors  of  a  Programme  Committee  should  be  no  longer  neces- 
sary. The  reports  of  the  numerous  Committees  ai)[)ointed  by  the  Second  Coun- 
cil will  demand  an>ple  time  for  their  discussion  in  the  Third  Council.  We  are 
Strongly  of  the  opinion  that  no  additional  matter  should  be  introduced  save  in 
the  form  of  Overtures  from  the  various  bodies  which  compose  the  Alliance, 
or  from  delegates,  or  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  desirous  of  communication 
with  it.  Tlic  Coimcil  should  hereafter  be  conducted  more  after  the  luetliods  of 
Presbyterian  bodies,  and  less  after  the  niethods  of  the  Kvangelical  Alliance  ; 
and  ample  time  should  be  atTorded  for  the  discussion  and  solution  of  impor- 
tant questions. 

The  time  for  discussion  being  so  limited,  but  few  topics  awakened  general 

interest.  Some  of  the  very  best  productions,  notably  those  of  Principal  Rainy 
and  Prof.  A.  V.  Mitchell,  did  not  receive  the  attention  they  deserved ;  but 
sufficient  discussion  was  held  to  show  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on 
several  important  questions,  as  well  as  manifest  the  substantial  unity  and  har- 
mony of  the  Council. 

The  ceremonial  and  lituigical  element  in  wwship,  treated  by  Pro£  Hitch- 
cock in  his  brilliant  opening  paper,  and  subsequently  touched  upon  by  Dr.  De 
Witt,  of  Philadelphia,  from  another  point  of  view,  was  waimly  discussed,  show- 
ing that  there  are  liturgical  and  anti-liturgical  tendencies  in  the  .Mliance, 
It  seems  to  have  been  o\  erlooke(l  by  some  of  the  dis|)utants,  that  several  Re- 
formed bodies  belonging  to  the  Alliance  use  books  of  liturgy.  Indeed,  this  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  condnued  in  Presbyterian  Churches  from  the  begin- 
ning. Calvin,  Knox,  i  Lasco,  and  their  contemporaries,  generally  &vored 
liturgies  and  composed  them  for  their  respective  churches ;  but  the  conflicts  of 
Puritanism  in  the  Churches  of  Great  Biitain  resulted  in  two  opinions  among  the 
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Puritans  ;  the  one  woitUI  reform  the  Prayer- Book,  the  other  wouki  do  away  with 
it.  The  latter  prcvailefl  in  Scotland,  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  Long 
Parliament,  and  substituted  the  Directory  of  Worship  for  the  I'rayer-Book,  but 
at  the  Restoration  the  majority  of  the  English  Fre^yteruns  offered  to  accept 
the  Prayer- Book  widi  certain  modifications.  It  has  since  remained  an  open 
qnestion,  left  to  the  Sessions  to  determine  how  for  the  litutgical  element  may 
be  introduced  in  the  worship  of  the  congregation.  The  finestion  o{  Psalmody 
is  a  related  one.  It  was  a  matter  upon  which  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
could  not  agree.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  psalm-singing  is  to  be  made  a  matter 
of  conscience,  it  can  result  only  in  division  and  separation.  The  majority  will 
never  again  consent  to  the  exclusion  of  Christian  hymns  from  wordiip.  Far 
better  have  no  singing  at  all,  or  else  distinguish  between  the  official  meetings 
of  the  Council,  devoted  to  business  and  discussion  ;  and  unofficial  meetings  for 
worship,  in  which  no  ecclesiastical  body  will  feel  any  responsibility  for  the  mode 
.  of  worship.  W'e  cannot  yield  the  principle  that  we  are  to  be  limited  to  that 
which  is  expressly  given  in  the  Word  of  God,  for  this  is  not  a  Presbyterian 
principle,  but  one  that  the  early  Fresbyterians  opposed,  as  it  was  advocated  bjr 
Anabaptists  and  Separatists.  The  question  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lortts . 
Supper  is  a  similar  one.  We  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  observance  of  this 
sacrament  in  ecclesiastical  bodies.  It  is  not  the  historic  or  now  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  the  b(jdics  that  compose  the  Alli.uice.  The  sacramental  service  belongs 
to  the  worship  of  the  congregation,  and  implies  the  exercise  of  discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  church  session.  All  these  questions  of  worship  bring  into  view  the 
variety  of  opinions  in  the  Reformed  Churches.  It  may  be  aslced  whether  out  of 
this  diversity  of  hymnals  and  Psalm-books;  Prayer-books*  mixed  services,  and 
free  prayer  ;  open,  close,  and  giuirded  communion, — some  general  body  like  the 
Alliance  may  not  be  able  to  gather  all  together  into  such  a  higher  unity  as  may 
not  be  inconsistent  with  considerable  diversity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
subjects  were  not  referred  to  a  Committee  to  report  to  the  next  Council. 

The  paper  on  "Ruling  Elders,"  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Reed,  awakened  some  discus- 
sion, especially  by  the  elders.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  theory  and  prac> 
tioe  the  churches  have  fallen  away  from  the  Wesminster  theory  of  the  jure 
dhino  eldership,  and  drifted  far  apart  in  practice.  The  Council  did  wisely  in 
appointing  a  Couimittee,  Dr.  Knox,  of  Belfast,  chairman  : 

"  To  obuin  information  in  regard  to  the  election  and  ordination  of  Ruling  Elders  in 
thr  several  tjranches  of  the  Presbyterian  Chiirrh  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Council,  the  formula  subscribed  by  each  elder,  and  the  functions  and  duties  pertaining 
to  the  dBee,  as  set  forth  in  the  policies  or  fanpHed  in  the  naagea  of  the  dittfcbcfc" 

The  questions  of  subscription  to  creeds  the  moral  obligations  involved  in 
subscription,  the  extent  to  which  ecclesiastical  discipline  should  be  applied  for 

the  settlement  of  errors,  the  relations  of  science  to  religion,  in  what  sense  is 
theology  j)rogressive  ?  were  raised  by  the  able  papers  of  Profs.  Calderwood, 
Flint)  Van  Zandt,  and  President  McCosh.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Coun- 
cil had  so  tittle  time  to  debate  them.  These  questions  were,  however,  under 
consideration  in  some  of  their  aspects  in  connection  with  the  formulas  of  sub- 
scription  to  creeds  which  have  been  gathered  by  a  Con)mittee  of  the  previous 
Council,  and  were  reported  to  this  Council  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
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Appendix  to  the  Proceedings.  These  contain  a  mass  of  valuable  infonuadon 
that  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  creeds  and  subscrip' 
tbn.  The  question  of  the  formulation  of  the  Consensus  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  was  also  brought  before  the  Council  by  the  same  Co:ninittee.  This 
became  a  practical  qiiestion  for  the  Council  in  reference  to  tlie  admission  of 
new  bodies  to  the  Alliance.  It  was  the  general  feeling  that  more  detinite  action 
should  now  be  taken  on  this  subject.  Altiiough  the  churches  already  members 
of  the  Alliance  had  not  formally  adopted  the  Constitution,  yet  they  had  tadtly 
done  so  through  the  approval  of  their  delegates  who  framed  the  Constitution 
at  a  previous  Council,  and  the  sending  of  delegates  to  this  Second  Council  with- 
out any  suggestions  of  modifications.  But  manifestly  there  must  be  some  rule  for 
the  admission  of  churches  who  were  not  among  the  originators  of  the  enterprise. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted,  and  a  Committee  appointed  with  Princi- 
pal  Mac  Vicar  chairman : 

Resolved :  that  the  Council  are  unable  hoc  statu  to  admit  as  members  brethren  repre- 
senting churches  whose  relation  to  the  Constitu'.ioa  has  not  been  explained,  and  can- 
not now  be  considered  ;  Rtattmi^  ttat  a  Conmittee  be  appointed  to  consider  any  new 
appUcacions  from  Churches  to  be  admitted  into  the  AlHance. 

The  proper  action  for  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  if  they  desire 
to  join  the  Alliance,  is  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  and  especially  the  Consensus 
of  the  Reformed  Confessionsi  and  so  take  a  firm  position  Mnong  the  Calvims- 
tic  churches.  If  they  apply  to  the  Third  Council  after  such  official  action,  we 
feel  assured  that  they  will  be  heartily  welcomed.  The  Reformed  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia  was  received  during  the  sessions  of  the  Council  on  that  basis, 
after  the  discussion. 

This  raises  the  question,  which  will  press  more  and  more  upon  the  Council 
at  its  successive  meetings,  as  to  the  Definition  of  the  Consensus.  Inhere  are 
various  opinions  on  this  subject.  Many  fear  lest  an  effort  to  define  may  pro> 
duce  conflict  and  confusion  ;  others^  that  it  will  result  in  a  new  Confession  of 
Faith  to  lake  the  place  of  the  older  ones,  or  to  add  a  new  one  to  the  large  num- 
ber already  in  use  ;  others,  that  such  a  Consensus  will  be  made  so  broad  as  to 
abandon  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Reformed  faith  and  Presbyterian 
polity;  others  that  it  will  be  so  narrow,  presenting  the  peculiarities  of  a  few  of 
the  churches  who  may  be  in  the  majority,  as  to  exdude  others.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  history  of  symbols  shows  that  each  new  one  covers  more  ground 
than  its  predecessors,  and  complicates  and  excludes,  father  than  simplifies  and 
comprehends.  The  Westminster  Assembly  began  to  revise  the  XXXIX.  Arti- 
cles, but  ended  by  producing  a  new  Confession.  It  may  also  be  said  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  greater  need  of  defining  the  Consensus  in  the  Alliance,  than  of 
defining  the  system  of  JMrhuxtii^^  formula  of  subscription  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  (North).  Furthermore,  this  wiU  raise  a  still  more 
difficult  question,  that  of  Toleration.  Civil  Toleration  is  the  outcome  of  the 
Puritan  conflict,  but  Ecclesii^tical  Toleration  has  thus  far  <^nly  gained  the 
position  of  recognizing  dilTercnces  in  separate  denominations,  and  not  of  allow- 
ing them  to  exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  orgamzaiion,  except  in  the  Slate 
churches,  in  part,  and  in  these  in  perpetual  conflict.  Are  the  members  erf"  the 
Alliance  prepared  to  define  the  varieties  that  may  be  tolerated  in  the  unity  of 
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ihc  Reformed  faith  and  Presbyterian  polity?  This  may  prove  a  rock  of  discord 
to  thfttter  and  dettroy  the  Alliance,  or  a  rack'foandatkm  on  which  to  build  a 
more  compact  ecclesiastical  organiiation  in  the  fntiire*  The  Council  adopted 
the  follomng  resolution,  and  appointed  a  Committee,  with  Principal  Cairns 
chairman,  to  consider  the  matter : 

Resolved,  Tli.u  a  Cnrnmittce,  consisting  of  members  from  the  various  branches  of 
the  Reformed  (Presbyterian)  Churches  embraced  within  thi«5  Alliance,  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  desirableness  of  defining  the  '  Consensus  of  the  Reformed  Confessions,'  as 
reqmired  by  our  Constitution,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council." 

The  Coimcil  owed  much  of  its  success  to  the  able  Business  Committee,  Drs. 
Prime  and  Calderwood  chairmen ;  and  also  to  the  two  clerks,  Drs.  Btaikie  and 
Matthews.  We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the  change  of  Moderators 
from  day  today  works  confusion.  There  should  be  but  one  Moderator  chosen 

by  the  Council  for  all  its  sessions,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  .Assessors.  Tliis 
will  give  more  unity  and  cfiicicncy  to  the  jjroceedingi;.  Tlie  appointment  of  a 
Committee  on  Rules  of  Piocedure,  Dr.  Prime  ciiairman,  to  report  to  the  next 
Council,  was  a  necessary  and  wise  action,  from  the  variety  of  rules  of  debate 
in  the  variotis  bodies  and  countries.  The  Committee  on  Finance,  Dr.  Prime 
chairman,  was  also  necessary  to  provide  for  .the  expenses  of  clerks,  printings 
and  other  incidental  items  of  the  business  of  the  Alliance.  It  was  also  recom- 
mended that  a  snnll  Committee  be  appointed  in  each  Presbyterian  body  with 
whom  the  clerks  of  the  Alliance  might  correspond. 

The  interest  of  the  Council  culminated  in  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  "  on 
modes  of  helping  the  Churches  of  the  European  Continent,"  presented  by  Dr. 
Blaikie  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Mission  Work,  Drs.  J.  \furray  Mitchell 
and  Paxton,  diurmen.  In  these  two  departments  the  Council  made  most 
important  agj^ressive  movements. 

A  (Tomniiitee  was  appointed  to  raise  a  "  Waldensian  Pastors'  Aid  Fund,"  and 
"to  express  the  sympathy  of  the  Alliance  and  its  churches  for  and  wiili  tiie 
Moravian  and  Bohemian  Churches  in  connection  with  their  centenary  next 
year,**  Henry  Day,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  American  Committee,  and  J.  H. 
Campbell,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  European  Committee.  A  Committee  was 
also  appointed  to  endeavor  to  secure  co-oi)eration  in  the  Foreign  Mission 
work,  with  Dr.  I'axton  and  Dr.  J.  Murray  Mitchell  joint  chairmen. 

The  Conunittee  on  "  Desiderata  of  Tresbyterian  History,"  reported  through 
Prof.  A.  F.  Mitchell  chairman,  that  their  work  was  in  progress,  but  incom- 
plete, mentioning  the  serious  loss  they  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Principal 
l4>rimer.  The  Committee  was  continued  '*  to  complete  its  work  and  preiiare 
a  digest  or  an  abstract  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  Council." 

The  ('ouncil  also  directed  letters  to  be  sent  to  the  Perth  Conference,  the 
P'ree  Churcii  of  Hreslau,  and  the  Methodist  Conference  to  be  held  in  London 
in  1881,  and  to  the  Clmrches  belonging  to  the  Alliance. 

This  Second  Council  has  ap|>ointed  no  less  than  nine  important  Committees 
to  report  to  the  next  Council.  These  Committees— on  Arrangements,  the 
El^rship,  Admission  to  the  Alliance,  the  DeHnition  of  the  Consensus,  Pailia- 
mentary  Rules,  Finance,  Churches  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Co-o[)rrati()n,  the  Desiderata  of  Presbyterian  History — will  present  am- 
ple material  to  take  up  the  whole  time  of  the  next  Council.    The  delegates 
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appointed  by  the  various  bodies  should  he  selected  from  those  best  suited 
to  discuss  these  questions  and  solve  Aem ;  for  if  the  Alliance  is  to  become  a 
permanent  and  useful  institution^  it  roust  do  something  more  than  present 
papers  and  ducuss  them,  and  afford  opportunity  for  fiiendly  greeting  and  con* 
gratulation.  C.  A.  JiRiQGS. 


Prfsbyierian  nuoloi^ical  Eilncat'wn  in  Great  Britain  and Irehmd. — Presby- 
terian 'rheological  l-acuhiL-s  exist  in  connection  with  eleven  institutions  in  itie 
United  Kingdom.  Eigln  of  these  are  in  Scotland, — four  in  connection  with 
the  Establi^ed  Church,  and  with  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  (Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews,— three  in  the  colleges  of  the  Free  Church  at 
Kdinburgh,  Cila^gow,  and  Aberdeen, — and  one  in  the  Theological  Hal!  of  the 
U.  P.  Church  at  Edinburgh.  In  Ireland  there  are  such  Faculties  in  tiie  Pres- 
byterian College  at  HeU'ast,  and  the  Magee  Presbyterian  College  at  London- 
derry. There  is  the  Theological  College  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kn- 
gland,  in  London.  Besides  these  fully  organized  Faculties  we  might  also  men- 
tion the  Carmarthen  Presbyterian  College,  and  the  Bala  and  Trevecca  (Bi«^ 
con)  Calvinistic  Methodist  Colleges  in  Wales,  at  which  theological  instruc- 
tion is  given  more  or  less  fully,  and  of  a  type  more  or  less  accordant  with  our 
standards. 

The  Faculties  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  consist  of  four  profes- 
sors each  ;  those  in  the  Free  Church,  of  seven  at  Edinburgh,  and  five  each  at 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  (including  the  Chair  in  each  of  the  three  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Duff,  for  which  only  partial  and  provisional  arrangement  hu 
been  made) ;  that  of  the  U.  P.  Theological  Hall,  of  five  ;  that  at  Belfast  of 
six,  and  those  at  Londonderry  and  at  London,  of  three  each.  This  statement 
excludes,  of  course,  tutors  and  lecturers. 

Our  information  in  regard  to  aitend.mce  is  neither  uniformly  recent  nor 
complete.  Our  latest  statistics  indicate  an  attendance  of  about  1 70  students 
at  the  institutions  of  the  Scotch  Established  Church,  70  at  Edinburgh,  55  at 
Glasgow,  some  25  at  Aberdeen,  and  3o  at  St  Andrews  (the  number  of  minis* 
ters  reported  to  the  l-Alinburgh  Council  being  1,384,  and  the  p.irishes  and 
charges  1,493).  ^^^^  \'x<it.  Church  Colleges  were  attended  last  winter  by  225, 
of  whom  113  were  at  Edinburgh,  82  at  Glasgow,  and  30  at  Aberdeen  (the 
number  of  ministers  reported  to  the  Council  of  1877,  being  r,o68,  and  that  of 
parishes  or  charges  1,009).  The  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Hall  at 
Edinbuigh  has  108  students  (the  number  of  ministers  reported  being  564,  and 
coi^jregations  526).  At  Belfast  and  Londonderry  the  numbers  are  given  as 
40  and  13  respectively,  the  Irish  Church  having  reported  560  jiarishes  or  charges, 
and  600  niinistrrs.  W'e  have  no  figures  for  London  or  fur  the  Welsh  Colleges. 
The  ratio  of  students  to  ministers  in  the  Scotch  Established,  Scotch  Free,  U.  P., 
Irish,  and  our  own  Presbyterian  (Northern)  Churches,  is  dierefore  *ia-i-f  '3i-t-» 
'19-1-,  '09— ,  and  *fo+»  respectively;  while  the  ratio  of  students  to  Churdies, 
etc.,  is  (in  the  same  order)  •!!+,  22  +  ,  20+,  09  +  ,  and  '09+. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Free  Church  Colleges  covers  four  sessions 
of  about  five  months  each.  The  Scotch  Established  Church  re<iuircs  three  full 
regular  sessions,  or  two  such  with  three  partial  sessions,  in  Divinity ;  while 
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only  two  sessions  arc  required  for  each  of  the  other  three  departments.  The 
oUier  institutions  prescribe  tbiec  full  session^  Aose  of  the  U.  P.  Theological 
Hall  reaching  the  unosual  length  of  seven  months  ei^. 
The  succession  of  departments,  and  the  time  devoted  per  week  to  lectures 

and  etjuivalent  exercises,  will  naturally  vary  somewhat  in  so  considerable  a 
number  of  institutions.  Moreover,  the  option  given  in  the  Scotch  K-tablibhcd 
Church,  to  complete  tiic  iJivinity  course  in  three  sessions  or  to  extend  it  over 
fiv^  makes  it  more  diflicutt  to  tabulate  the  whole  course,  or  to  obtain  an  aver- 
age of  work.  In  the  Free  College  and  the  U.  P.  Theological  Hall  at  Edin. 
buigh  recent  calendars  show  the  following  apportionment  : 

J^rfg  Colltge :  First  year,  16  exercises  per  week,  with  three  additional  for 
two  months  ;  second  year,  16  ;  third  year,  16;  fourth  year,  11,  with  three  ad- 
ditional for  two  months.  One  weekly  exercise  with  each  class  is  in  Klociition, 
and  the  extra  course  in  the  first  and  fourth  years  are  in  Kvangelistic  I'heology. 
All  lectures  are  given  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  a  p.m.  U,  P,  Tfuo- 
hgkat  Hall:  First  year,  14  exercises;  second  year,  15  ;  third  year,  17.  Here 
the  first  year  is  given  to  the  Biblical  Languages  and  Literature,  and  Practical 
Training;  v.hile  in  the  Ktiinburgh  Free  College  it  is  devoted  lo  Apologetics, 
Junior  Hcbrovv,  Natural  Sciences  and  (f(jr  two  months)  Evangelistic  Theology. 

The  bonds  connecting  the  colleges  with  the  Church  are  much  closer  and 
Stronger  than  with  us  from  beginning  to  end.  All  the  Scotch  institutions  re- 
quire for  admission  to  the  theological  course,  besides  the  appropriate  pastoral 
and  Presbyterial  testimonials  (which  must  be  annually  renewed  as  a  condition 
of  advancement  through  the  later  stages  of  the  course),  an  examination  by  a 
Church  Hoard  or  by  Examiners  whom  they  designate.  For  these  examinations 
satisfactory  University  diplomas  or  certificates  can  be  only  iu  part  accepted  as 
equivalents.  The  elements  of  Hebrew,  and  some  portions  of  Biblical  History 
arts  brought  into  the  entrance  examinations.  A  certain  minimum  of  excellence 
in  any  one  department  usually  blocks  the  way,  while  a  considerably  higher 
average  in  all  must  be  reached  as  a  condition  of  admis.sion  to  the  institutions. 
And  step  by  step  satisfactory  work  in  the  Colleges  or  Halls,  and  satisf\iction 
given  lo  the  Presbyteries,  condition  each  other  year  by  year,  so  that  unfavor- 
able decision  and  report  on  either  side  arrests  the  student's  progress  on  both 
sides.  It  cannot  occur  there,  as  it  may  with  us,  that  Presbyteries  pass  men 
whom  Seminaries  reject,  or  that  Seminaries  pass  men  whom  Presbyteries  re- 
ject. It  sh<Mild,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  wiili  us  Presbyteries  and 
Seminaries  are  not  testing  men  in  the  same  way  or  for  the  same  ends. 

Exaujination  for  license  can  be  begun  only  wlien  evidence  is  presented  of 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  entire  theological  course.  All  previous 
Presbyterial  examinations  carry  with  them  only  a  warrant  for  the  student's 
continuance  in  bis  college  course,  and  for  his  being  provisionally  employed,  in 
ways  which  are  carefully  guarded,  in  the  service  of  the  Church  during  the  in- 
tervals of  his  college  attendance.  The  U.  P.  Church  of  Scotland  so  far  re- 
stricts this  provisional  employment  of  students  as  to  enact  that  "All  ministers 
who  employ  unlicensed  parties  are  enjoined  to  report  each  case,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it,  to  the  next  meeting  of  their  respective  I'rcsby- 
teries,  and  students  who  preach  in  vacant  congregations,  are  also  enjoined  to 
report  each  case  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds."  In  this 
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coantry  to  secure  the  same  vigiUmce  for  the  rights  of  preaching,  and  any  sub- 
stantial respect  for  the  significance  of  licensure  it  might  be  needful  to  address 
a  like  injunction  to  all  Cjjurch  Sessions.  We  should  be  willing  to  see  the  sense 
of  our  General  Assembly  in  this  matter  tested  by  an  overture  duly  brought  be- 
fore it.  C.  A.  AIK.EN. 


The  Inter  ^minary  Convention. — This  reniaikable  and  important  meeting 
<^  the  representatives  of  the  students  of  thirty-one  Evangelical  Seminaries  met 
in  New  Krunswick,  N.  J.,  and  continued  its  sessions  from  Thursday,  Oct.  aist, 

to  Sunday  night,  Oct.  S4th. 

Mr.  R  M.  Mateer,  an  appointee  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  to  our  Missions 
in  China,  and  a  graduate  of  the  last  class  in  Princeton  Theological  Senunary, 
was  the  real  originator  and  principal  promoter  of  this  enterprise  through  its 
incipient  stages.  We  give  an  abstract  of  bis  report  to  the  New  Brunswick 
Convention  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  origin  of  the  movement : 

"This  originated  aboat  a  year  ago  among  the  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  and  sprang  from  a  desire  for  some  co-operation  of  iheological  students 

in  promoting  the  cause  of  n)ission«:.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  students  of  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  moved  by  a  similar  impulse,  addressed  a  circular  letter 
upon  the  same  topic  to  the  students  of  various  Seminaries.  After  consfdetable  corie- 
spondcncc  between  llic  members  of  diflcrcnt  insiitution*:,  the  holding  of  an  Intrr-Sem- 
inary  Convention  was  deemed  the  most  feasible  of  ihc  various  plans  suggested  for  the 
aMompllsbinent  of  the  ends  in  view.  In  response  to  a  letter  sent  from  Princeton,  a 
Preliminary  Conference  was  held  in  New  York  City,  April  9,  1S80,  at  which  twentj- 
two  delegates,  representing  tvvclvr  seminaries,  were  prf^cnt.  Other  Seminaries  sent 
letters  approving  the  general  plan.  This  Preliminary  Conference  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  bold  an  Inter-SemiiMry  Convention  for  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to 
Foreign  and  Home  Missions,  and  the  relations  of  prospective  ministers,  whether  pas- 
tors or  missionaries,  to  these  great  enterprises.  An  Executive  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  all  the  arrangements  for  the  call,  organization,  and  work  of  such  a 
Convention." 

Two  hundred  and  forty-two  students  represented  thirty-one  Seminaries  of 
eteven  dtiferent  evangelical  denominations.  The  mornings  and  afternoons 
were  occupied  by  the  reading  of  essays  and  a  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects presented  in  them.  On  each  evening  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Sabbath, 
large  popular  meetings  were  held  in  the  largest  churches,  where  addresses  were 
delivered  with  great  effect  by  Rev.  Drs.  Win.  M.  Taylor,  of  New  York  city; 
Arthur  T.  Pierson,  of  Detroit;  W.  H.  Scudder,  of  Brooklyn;  Edward  Jud- 
son,  of  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Bishop  Penick,  of  Africa  \  S.  M.  Baldwin,  of  China, 
and  D.  C.  Green,  of  Japan ;  Mateer,  of  China ;  Sheshadri,  of  India ;  Fowler, 
of  New  York  city,  and  Gordon,  of  Boston.  Several  of  the  most  important 
questions  as  to  the  duty  and  policy  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  Home  and 
Foreiu'n  Missions  were  very  ably  discussed.  And  especially  a  most  profound 
and  general  sense  of  the  duty  of  entire  consecration  to  the  service  of  God  in 
the  work  of  saving  lost  men  was  produced. 

The  greatest  harmony  prevailed  throughout,  and  a  high  degree  of  spiritoal 
aAsction.  I  am  glad  to  testify,  as  a  siMCtator,  to  the  practical  wisdom,  the 
true  manliness,  the  gentiine  Christian  soundness,  and  the  generoas  enthusiasm 
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vliidi  duuacterixed  the  discotnoas  «nd  resolutions  and  business  arrange* 
nenlt  of  these  young  men  froni  beginning  to  end.  It  was  an  event  of  signifi- 
ciDce  and  promise  in  the  history  of  our  seminaries.  Great  good  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  meeting  of  next  year,  and  much  more  may  be  hoped  in  the 
fiiture  from  the  movjment  winch  this  meeting  has  inaugurated. 
A  iJcmianent  organisation  was  cftected  under  the  following  constitution  : 
This  Organization  shali^be  called  'The  American  Inter-Seminary  Mis- 
wmarjr  Alliance.' 

"II.  The  aim  of  this  Alliance  shall  be  the  furtherance  of  practical  interest 
in,  and  consecration  to,  Foreign  and  Home  Missions^  both  as  prospective 

missionaries  and  j)rospectlve  pastors. 

"III.  All  Kvang-lical  Theological  Seminaries  which,  through  their  dele- 
gates present  at  any  convention,  or  in  any  other  way,  shall  express  a  desire 
and  mdiness  to  coK>perate  for  the  furtherance  of  the  aim  of  this  Alliance,  as 
let  forth  in  Article  II.,  shall,  ufion  application  to  the  Correspondence  and  Pub- 
lication  Committee,  provided  for  in  Article  Vi.,  be  recognised  as  members  of 
this  Alliance. 

"  IV.  At  each  Convention,  this  Alliance  shall  determine  the  time  and  place 

for  its  next  Convention. 

"V.  All  business  connected  with  the  holding  of  the  Conventions  of  this 
Alliance  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Convention  Committee.  This  Com> 
mittee  shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  from  different  denominations,  and 
shall  hold  office  untU  the  election  of  their  successors  by  the  Convention  next 
following. 

VI.  "  There  shall  be  a  Correspondence  and  Publication  Committee,  com- 
posed, elected,  and  retaining  office  similarly  with  the  Convention  Committee  : 
First,  To  collect  from  Theological  Seminaries,  to  publish  and  to  circulate  among 
the  Seminaries,  all  information  ofinterest  to  the  Alliance ;  Second,  To  encour- 
age the  organization  of  Missionary  Societies  in  Seminaries,  and  to  stimulate 
those  already  existing  to  increased  efficiency ;  and.  Third,  To  take  such  other 
measures  as  are  calculated  to  further  the  ends  of  this  Alliance.  This  Coin- 
mittee  shall  have  power  to  ap|)uint  such  sub-commillees  as  they  shall  deem 
necessary  to  aid  them  in  their  work. 

*  VII.  These  Articles  of  Organization  may  be  altered  or  supplemented  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Seminaries  re|)resented  in  any  regular  Convention  of 
thb  Alliance,  provided  that  every  Seminary  of  this  Alliance  has  been  notified, 
through  the  Corre«5pondence  and  Publication  Committee,  of  the  proposed 
change,  at  least  two  months  before  the  meeting  of  that  Convention." 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  desirable  that  these  young  brethren  should  exhaust 
their  enthuaasm,  and  the  general  interest  of  their  fellow*students,  by  holding  a 
Convention  every  year.  One  is  apiiointed  for  October  of  next  year  in  Alle- 
gany City,  Pa.  A.  A.  Hodge. 


Tke  Force  of  ivcoTtiov  in  Luke  xv.  lo.— The  words,  "There  is  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God,"  to  most  readers  convey  the  impression  that 
vhat  is  meant  is  the  sympathetic  gladness  of  the  heavenly  host  in  the  case  of 
even  **one  sinner  that  repentelh."   But  several  acute  and  teamed  commenta^ 
13  -J 
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tors  are  of  a  different  opinion.   Thus  Meyer  considers  the  parage  as  teach- 
the  joy  of  God  which  he  surrounded  by  the  angels  causes  to  be  recognized 
m  iheir  presence.   So  Van  Oosterzee  (in  Lange's  Kbel  Werk)  denies  that  the 

verse  furnishes  any  direct  proof  that  angels  rejoice  over  a  sinner's  conversion, 
for,  as  he  says,  the  Saviour  is  not  speaking  immediately  of  the  f^audium  attf^e- 
lorum^  but  coram  angelis.  In  Hke  manner  Prof  Doeiles,  of  Utrecht  ijierme- 
tuuii'k  voor  de  Schriften  des  ^  K,  p.  67)  says  with  en»phasis  that  the  joy  refer- 
red to  is  not  that  which  the  angels  feel,  but  that  which  they  sec,  viz :  in  God. 
Yet  it  seems  clear  that  these  distinguished  sdiolars  have  erred.  In  the  en- 
deavor to  preserve  the  original  meaning  of  a  wnord,  they  have  forgotten  how 
that  meaning  is  modified  by  usage.  The  point  they  make,  although  seennngly 
accurate,  is  a  mere  retineuient,  not  sustained  either  by  the  usus  loquendi^ox  by 
the  connection. 

J.ong  ago  ivt&KWv  with  the  genitive  was  stated  by  Winer  (§31,  5)  and  by 
Robinson  (Lex.  s.  v.)  to  be  simply  a  sort  of  circumloaition  for  the  dative.  And 

so  tlic  ni!  liung  here  is,  "There  is  Joy  U  the  angels,"  just  as  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Luke  it  is  said  that  the  women's  story  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  when  heard 
by  the  apostles,  appeared  as  idle  tales  ivwrtiov  dtncoy  to  them,  i'reciscly 
the  same  construction  is  seen  in  Acts  iv.  5,  and  nuuierous  other  places.  Nor 
is  there  any  matter  of  surprise  in  this.  The  prepositional  use  of  the  word  is 
altogether  Hellenistic.  It  is  employed  in  the  Septuagint  to  represent  various 
Hebrew  combinationsi  espedally  'i^fe)b-   Instances  of  this  are  seen  in  Daniel 

i.  9«  where,  as  our  version  correctly  renders  it,  God  is  said  to  have  brought 
Daniel  **  into  fiivor  with  the  prince  of  the  Eunuchs,"  and  in  Nehemiah  ix.  28, 
where  the  Levitcs  confe^  to  God  that  their  fathers  *'  did  evil  before  thee."  This 

general,  if  not  uniform  usage,  must  settle  the  question.  The  reference  is  to 
the  joy  of  angels,  and  not,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  that  of  God, 
although  of  course  that  is  implied  or  i)resupposed. 

And  the  connection  gains  rather  than  loses  by  this  view,  because  it  coin- 
cides with  the  obvious  climax  in  the  trio  of  parables.  To  the  malignant  mur- 
murs  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes  at  our  lord's  condescension  to  outcasts, 
there  is  opposed,  first,  the  fact  of  joy  in  heaven  overasingle  repenting  dinner; 
next  the  specific  beings  of  a  higher  race  who  share  in  tliat  joy,  the  angels  of 
God ;  and  then  last  of  all  in  the  final  parable,  the  exulting  gladness  of 
God  himself,  set  forth  in  the  transports  of  a  father  wlio  says  of  the  recovered 
prodigal,  '*  This  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ;  he  was  lost  and  is  found." 
And  thou^  this  final  statement  is  by  far  the  most  impressive,  still  it  is  surely 
not  unimportant  for  ns  to  know  that  there  is  a  group  of  witnesses  on  high  in- 
visible to  human  eyes,  who  take  more  joy  in  the  conversion  of  a  sotd  than  in 
the  founding  of  an  empire,  or  as  Bernard  puts  it,  that  *'  the  tears  of  the  penitent 
are  angels'  wine."  T.  W.  Chambers. 
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I.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

BiBLlSCJtr  Hermf.np.utik.  von  J.  Cur;.  K  vdn  HorsfANN  wcil.  Professor  der  Thc- 
ologic  in  LrlanKcn.  Nach  munubchriflcn  unU  vurlcsungen  herausjjcgcbea  vun  W. 
VoLCK.   NonUiiigca.  pp.168.   8vo.   B.  Wcttennaiiii  &  Co.,  N.'Y. 

This  is  a  postbinnmis  publication  prepared  from  the  manuscript  mero<»anda  of 

Prnf  tU  fniann  and  students'  notes  of  his  lectures.  Like  everythin:^  else  from  the 
same  source,  it  is  original  and  striking.  The  conception  here  prcst^ntrd  of  Ilihlical 
Hermeneutics  is  entirely  ciifTerent  from  that  of  the  ordinary  treatises  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  usual  to  present  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  interpretation  of  human 
discourse  in  j^encral,  and  then  to  make  specific  applicntion  of  these  to  llie  particular 
case  in  hand,  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  The  laws  which  govern  the  ex|)res- 
sion  of  thought  are  simply  reversed,  and  the  various  influences  by  which  it  is  condi- 
tioned are  ascertained  and  appreciated,  in  order  that  from  any  given  utterance  or 
record  \vc  may  determine  the  thought  which  it  was  intended  to  convey.  In  follow- 
ing this  method  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  simpler  forms  of  expression  and 
proceed  gradually  to  what  is  more  and  more  complex.  And  the  muliUudc  of  formal 
rales  which  are  propoanded  under  a  great  variety  of  heads  and  divisions  and  sub- 
dhrisions  amount  to  very  little  more  in  the  end.  than  that  the  interpreter  must  be 
possessed  of  common  serse. 

Dr.  Hufmann  objects  to  the  entire  method  as  not  supplying  what  the  case  really 
demands.  After  a  brief,  but  very  interesting,  survey  of  the  various  schoote  of  Script- 
ure interpretation  which  have  prevailed  from  the  beginning,  he  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion tliat  all  departures  from  correct  methods  of  dealing  with  thf  Bible  in  the  pist 
have  arisen  not  from  ignorance  or  misapprehension  of  the  rules  of  Henncncuiici,  but 
from  wrong  conceptions  of  the  Bible  itself  or  a  mistaken  attitude  toward  it,  inducing 
the  belief  that  these  rules  could  not  be  steadfastly  adhered  ta  We  do  not  find  in 
the  Bible  a  new  species  of  composition  different  from  every  other,  requiring  in  its 
exposition  some  new  method  of  interpretation.  It  is  clotltcd  in  human  speech :  it  is 
addressed  to  the  minds  of  men.  And  the  thoughts,  which  there  find  expressioo, 
must  be  ascertained  1^  precisely  the  same  methods  that  are  to  be  employed  in  ex- 
pounding other  writings. 

The  distinction  between  the  Bible  and  all  other  books,  which  justifies  and  requires 
a  special  stwiy  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  lies  not  in  any  peculiarity  of  its  em|doyment 
<jf  lan  '^u  igc  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  but  in  the  absolute  uniqueness  of  its  contents. 
To  bf*  uaderstood  it  must  be  appreciated.  The  interpreter  needs  something  more 
than  hermcneulical  rules.  These  must  be  presumed  ;  but  he  must,  in  addition,  bring 
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with  him  to  his  task  proper  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Bible  and  a  right  atti- 
tude toward  It.  This  it  is  the  function  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics  to  give.  Thus  un- 
derstood it  docs  not  (leal  primarily  with  questions  of  details,  of  words  and  sentences 
and  isolated  utterances,  but  it  seeks  to  gain  right  ideas  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  and 
of  its  component  parts,  and,  through  the  medium  of  correct  general  views,  to  obtain 
the  proper  citie  to  the  understanding  of  the  particulars  included  under  them. 

This  volume,  arconlingly,  instead  of  occupying  its  If  with  thr"  dry  details  of  the 
laws  of  thought  and  language,  grapples  directly  with  great  questions  concerning  the 
form  and  contents  of  the  Bible  itself,  as  they  affect  the  work  of  tlie  interpreter. 
These  are  discussed,  of  course,  from  Prof.  Hofmann's  peculiar  point  of  view,  with 
ahundam  illustrations  from  passages  of  Scripture  as  he  understands  them,  t''-  whole 
presenting,  in  connected  form,  those  conceptions  of  the  Bible  which  underlie  his 
former  publications. 

Hofmann's  great  merit,  which  was  recognized  upon  the  appearance  of  his  '*  Wets' 

Si^[Ung  und  Erfiillung"  f.irty  years  ago,  consists  in  the  contribution  nviric  by  him 
toward  giving  new  precision  to  the  melho;!  of  typolog)'  and  settling  thi-.  perplexed 
subject  upon  a  reliable  basis  by  doing  away  with  the  chimera  of  a  double  sense  and 
substituting  fixed  and  intelligible  principles  for  the  arbitrary  guesswork  which  has 
so  laigely  prevailed.  There  is  no  concealed  meaning  in  the  words  of  Scripture, 
making  them  npplicablc  in  lower  and  in  hii^luT  senses ;  this  would  reduce  them  to 
enigmas  only  to  bj  solved  by  skilful  guessing.  But  the  facts  ;-ecorded  are  llicnisclves 
predictive  because  of  the  designed  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  coming  Sav- 
iour and  His  work.  The  Old  Testament  is  throughout  preparatory  for  th--'  N  .w.  and 
by  necessary  consequence  predictive  of  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  entire  saccd  ()i:-tory  is. 
from  the  beginning,  shaped  with  reference  lo  the  rcJemplion  oi  Christ,  in  which  it 
was  by  God's  gracious  and  sovereign  purpose  to  issue,  no  part  of  it  is  adequately 
understood  until  its  place  and  function  in  the  general  scheme  is  ascertained. 

Hofmann's  own  attitude  to  the  Scriptures  will  be  shown  by  the  four  following 
specihcalions  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  errors  which  have  misled  interpreters  : 
I.  A  misunderstanding  of  the  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  production  of  the 
Scriptures,  a  theory  of  inspiration  which  leads  to  the  assumption  of  an  en^phasis  in 
particular  parts,  that  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  human  speech,  so  that  more 
is  found  in  the  letter  of  the  text  than  it  can  cirry,  or  hidden  mysteries  arc  imagined 
to  lurk  there  for  whose  discovery  and  unriddling  special  arts  are  necessar>',  whidi 
are  not  founded  in  the  nature  of  human  speech.  Under  this  head  he  classes,  </,  the 
assumption  of  a  manifold  sense;  b,  discarfling  the  plain  literal  sensj;  upon  tlu-  plea 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  lioly  Spirit;  c,  concluding  in  advance  of  exam:nati<.>n  in 
each  indivklual  case  that  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  contradictions  in  Script- 
ure, and  hence  insisting  that  passages  in  seeming  conflict  must  be  so  explained  as 
to  harmonize  with  one  another.  Hofmann's  theory  is  that  our  confideiice  in  Script- 
ure is  based  upon  our  personal  consciousness  of  reconciliation  with  God  through 
the  redemption  of  Christ,  and  our  conviction  that  this  has  been  wrought  in  us  by  the 
agency  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  This,  though  affording  the  highest  assurance  ot 
its  truth  in  respect  to  spiritual  realities,  gives  us  no  assurance  whatever  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  Bible  in  matters  of  science,  in  the  facts  of  history,  or  generally  in  such  th<ngs 
as  are  cognisable  by  our  natural  faculties  and  are  not  immediately  connected  with 
our  personal  salvation. 

3.  The  second  error  which  he  specifies  is  such  an  errnncous  conception  nf  the 
unity  of  Scripture  as  reduces  it  throughout  to  absolute  uniformity  and  hinders  the 
recognition  of  its  historical  character ;  so  that  its  various  constituent  parts,  instead 
of  being  estilnated  according  to  the  position  which  they  hold  in  the  scheme  of  the 
whole,  arc  assumed  to  be  of  a  uniform  tenor  from  first  to  last,  and  the  ^anic  fulness 
of  doctrine  and  an  equally  developed  knowledge  of  divine  truth  may  be  expected  in 
every  passage  of  Scriptive,  whatever  its  historical  connection. 
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3.  A  false  attitude  to  the  Oiurch,  as  though  its  creed  for  the  time  bdng*  rather 

than  the  Scriptures  was  the  uUimatc  standard  of  truth;  and  whic!)  drcides  in  ad- 
vance that  only  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hil)le  which  accords  not  merely  with  the 
truth  he]d  by  the  Church  when  properly  staled  and  understood,  but  accords  with  the 
tenets  oftlie  Church  at  aiijr  given  time  and  place,  which  may  be  erroneous. 

4.  A  r.dsc  attitude  to  the  tnilh  of  salvation,  a  salvation  wn)u;^ht  for  us  and  wrought 
in  us  by  no  merely  natural  agencies,  but  by  the  immediate  power  and  grace  of  (jod. 
This  is  the  error  of  those  who  make  up  their  minds  in  advance  that  nothing  can  be 
cenififd  in  Scripture,  whidi  is  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  or  the 
regular  course  of  human  development,  and  who,  therefore,  insist  upon  settin;^  aside 
all  miracle-  and  prophecy  and  shrink  fnm  no  violence  of  procedure  to  accomplish 
their  purpose.  Wm.  H.  Green. 

Thk  Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  translated  and  rritically  examined 
by  .Michael  HEiLrRlN.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  pp.  243  and  213.  New  York  :  U.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  i879-'8o. 

The  Poetry  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  is  the  most  interesting  and  important  poetry 

of  the  world,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  excellence,  but  also  for 
its  religious,  and  historical  significancr.  Mr.  Hcilprin  limits  himstdf  to  this  last 
feature — Judging  from  his  treatment  of  the  subject, — so  that  wc  must  interpret  the 
thle  as  meaning  not  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  in  its  historical  development,  but 
that  poetry  as  presenting  material  for  illustrating  ancient  Hebrew  history.  It  is  to  be 
rq^ted,  however,  that  the  author  did  not  stat*-  his  purpose  in  a  brief  introduction, 
and  not  leave  the  reader  to  correct  a  wrong  impression  with  which  he  naturally 
Opens  the  book,  expecting  some  discussion  of  the  idea,  peculiar  features,  structure, 
and  kinds  of  Hebrew  Poetr>'.  These  (|uestions  the  author  does  not  discuss  and 
does  not  seem  to  propose  to  himself,  for  he  at  once  proceeds  to  translate  the  poetry, 
generally  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  sacred  books,  and  to  extract  there- 
from his  kleas  of  Hebrew  history.  Indeed,  the  historical  interpretatim  of  the  poetry 
given  in  these  volumes  is  one  that  may  be  properly  said  to  be  Mr.  Hdlprin's  own  ; 
for  he  not  only  takes  issue  with  the  traditional  views  of  the  synagogue  and  the 
church,  and  disputes  without  hesitation  the  statements  of  the  sacred  writings,  but 
outstrips  the  most  zeakms  Rattonalism  of  the  Dutch  school  of  Kuenen,  and  vies  with 
Bernstein  and  Seinecke,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  in  resolving  the  history  of  Israel 
into  myths  and  legends,  and  fanciful  tales,  romancing  in  a  style  that  only  an  Oriental 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Kenan  would  venture  upon.  Thus  our  author,  with  Ikrn- 
sldn,  finds  in  certain  parts  of  the  sacred  poetry  and  history  invented  tales  with  which 
the  men  of  Judah  and  of  Ephralm  lampooned  and  slandered  one  another's  fathers, 
ga(here<!  toj^cther  by  later  authors  who  strove  to  harmonize  them,  but  in  cliildlike 
innocence  "  left  numerous  traces  of  original  contrasts,  repetitions,  anachronisms, 
and  contradictions.*'  With  Seinecke  he  *'can  discover  nothing  positive  about 
Moses."  His  conchnions  are  such  as  these :  "  The  age  of  David  was  not  the  golden 
age  of  Hebrew  Poetry." — ••  There  are  no  Davidic  Psalms,  at  least  none  for  the 
authenticity  of  which  there  is  suiitcient  intrinsic  evidence  ;  whatever  else  is  ascribed 
to  Davki  is  equally  of  more  than  questionable  authenticity." — The  book  of  Joshua 
gives  an  epical  account  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  everything  centres  in  iu  hens 
the  servant  of  Clod.  The  mythical  element  in  it  is  very  strong,  the  historical  is  an 
unknown  quantity." — "  Nor  are  the  historical  books  of  the  Hebrews  apt  to  satisfy 
our  curiosity,  for  they,  as  we  have  them,  are  of  later  origin,  and  thoroughly  per- 
vaded by  a  superstitious  belief  in  the  past  which  mocks  at  all  inquiry  about  ethical 
or  religious  development." 

If  our  author  is  bold  in  destructive  criticism,  he  is  even  bolder  in  reconstruction. 
The  blessing  of  Moses  was  not  by  Moses  himsell,  but  "  the  one  to  whom  its  author- 
ihip  might  moat  ntlkMially  be  ascribed  is  Jonah,  the  son  of  AmittaL"  The  gnmd 
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triumphal  ode  of  Deborah — "  is  not  this  most  probahly  the  \vorl<  of  a  later  writer 
who  clothed  a  subject  of  ancient  loie  in  an  antique  garb  admirably  woven  ?  And 
may  not  the  legend  of  the  aadent  battle  of  Megiddo.  with  the  sooji^  have  arisen  out 
of  mixed  Israelitish  and  Egypdan  war  reminiscences,  of  which  the  Egyptian,  kept 
alive  in  Northern  Palestine  by  commemorative  stories,  or  by  Phoenician  chronidea, 
referred  to  the  great  victory  of  Thothmcs  111.  on  that  battle-field." 

The  lament  of  David  over  Jonathan,  the  noblest  nf  dirges,  was  written  by  "  pos- 
sibly a  man  who  knew  and  did  love  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Gilboa.  and  in  whose 
song  a  late  writer,  who  had  the  legend  of  Jonathan's  extraordinar>'  friendship  before 
him,  inserted  the  lines  referring  to  it ;  more  probably  a  man  of  a  much  later  age. 
who  sui^  hbtory  in  the  purest  strains  of  a  literary  generation." 

Otirbookof  Micah  is  explained  "  on  the  supposition  that  Micah  of  Moreshcth  in- 
corporated or  worked  up  in  his  book  pieces  belonging  to  Micah  the  son  of  Imlah," 
and  many  allusions  are  thus  found  in  the  parts  ascribed  to  the  btter,  to  the  histoiy 
of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  to  the  prophets  of  Baal,  the  murder  of  Naboth,  and  Jezred. 

That  strange,  remarkable  piece,  Isaiah  xv.and  xvi.,  is  regarded  as  an  elegy  "com- 
posed in  parts  as  its  form  shows — !>>  a  prophet  of  Jchovali,  Elislia  or  nnoihcr  who 
accompanied  the  camp  of  the  invaders — and  that  it  was  completed  shortly  after 
Mesha's  useless  sally,  when  the  MoaWtic  cause  was  the  most  desperate/*  And 
thus  the  author  is  enabled  to  bring  into  comparison  the  Moabite  stone  and  the  In- 
scription of  Mesha. 

These  specimens  of  Mr.  Heilpnn's  destructive  and  consti-uctive  criticism  will  raise 
the  question  in  many  minds  whether  such  work  can  properly  be  called  criticism  at  alL 
If  Criticism  is  ever  to  amount  to  anything  in  the  study  of  any  literature  whatever, 

it  must  be  conducttnl  on  some  rccogni^-rd  principles  and  in  accordance  with  some 
strict  and  thoroughgoing  method.  One  looks  through  these  two  volumes  in  vain 
for  such  principles  or  method.  There  is  much  brightness  and  mgenuity  and  not  a 
Kttle  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  Biblical  Criticism  of  the  Rationalistic  and  He- 
brew schools;  but  in  the  most  imperious  fashion  the  author,  iq^norin-^  the  mass 
of  Christian  exegesis,  strides  through  the  opinions  of  Uitzig,  Evvald,  and  Kuenen. 
brushing  them  aside  as  of  little  consequence,  and  without  the  pretence  of  argument 
or  presentation  of  reasons  pro  and  con,  takes  his  stand  calmly,  and  with  entire  self- 
sufficiency,  alone  on  the  .advanced  ground  of  novel  and  audacious  theories.  If  it  be 
Criticism  to  break  loose  from  all  restraints,  tumble  the  Biblical  material  into  a  het- 
erogeneous mass  and  then  readjust  it,  not  in  accordance  with  any  fixed  principle 
or  law  of  development,  but  by  purely  subjective  taste  and  fanciful  coincidence  and 
correspondence,  then  Mr.  Hcilprin  is  a  critic  of  the  highest  rank  ;  but  if  Criticism 
is  to  be  conduc  t(-(l  in  accordance  with  objective  facts  and  principles,  and  strict  scien- 
tific methods,  then  his  is  a  caricature  of  criticism.  Biblical  History  and  Poetry 
comfaig  from  so  many  different  writers,  telling  us  in  many  different  urays  and 
styles  the  same  or  similar  things,  present  many  difhculties.  and  apparent  incon- 
sistencies and  lack  of  harmony.  But  these,  in  the  aggregate,  are  insigniticant  when 
compared  with  .the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole.  We  arc 
hardly  prepared  to  strain  out  the  gnat  of  these  difficulties  that  we  cannot  explain  in 
the  historv-  and  swallow  tlie  camel  of  a  medley  of  myths,  Iqjends,  and  tales  which 
Mr.  Hcilprin  would  substitute  for  ancient  Hebrew  History. 

Looking  away  from  the  history  that  Mr.  Hcilprin  would  extract  from  the  Hebrew 
poems,  and  examining  more  closely  the  detailed  work  of  translation  and  of  textual 
exposition,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  tO  the  author  for  careful 
work  and  not  a  few  excellent  and  fresh  expositions  and  wise  emendations  of  the 
text.  The  translations  are  generally  good,  except  that  in  some  cases  the  Hner  con- 
structions of  Hebrew  syntax,  which  have  hi  reoent  times  been  so  carefully  studied 
by  Hebrew  scholars,  are  disrctjarder!,  and  the  shading  in  thought  in  the  interchange 
of  perfect  and  imperfect,  and  the  variations  of  emphasis  in  the  transposition  of 
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words  are  not  sufficiently  marked.  There  is  no  propriety  in  rendering  Gen.  xlix.  4  c 
"dishonouring  him  who  rested  on  my  couch."  It  siiould  be  :  Then  thou  didst 
defile  it.  My  couch  he  did  ascend.  The  transition  to  the  third  person  is  emphatic 
in  the  dimax,  as  it  were  puttii^  his  son  away  from  him.  The  translation  of  the 
/ -r/Vi^/r  of  Gen.  xlix.  6  c.  and  d.  by  "would  slay  "  and  *•  would  laugli,"  is  improper. 
Judges,  V.  23  a.,  is  rather  tamely  rendered:  "Curse,  curse  its  inhabitants;"  the 
force  of  the  infinitive  absolute  must  be  expressed  by  an  adverbial  expression.  It  is 
incorrect  syntax  to  translate  the  weak  wt»,  with  the  imperfect  in  Amos  ix.  1  b'.,  "  99 
that  the  thresholds  shake."  It  must  be  rendered  to  express  purfine  and  not  result. 
The  interesting  change  of  tense  in  Amos  ix.  5  is  obscured  by  thf  mere  pnraphrasc. 
"at  whose  touch  the  earth  melts."  It  is  impossible  to  render  the  infinitive  con- 
stnicl  in  Hos.  ti.  1 2,  "  wkiek  cot-ered."  These,  and  others  like  them,  are,  however, 
minor  defects.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  care  about  the  strophical  «Uvisions  or 
lobe  sensilile  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  arrangement  in  some  of  the  poems,  like  the 
song  of  Deborah,  the  dirge  of  David,  and  the  ode  Ex.  xv. ;  the  poetry  is  merely  a 
means  to  the  end  he  has  in  view  of  reconstructing  ancient  Hd>rew  hli^tory. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work  is  that  devoted  to  the  exege«s  of  particubr 
passages.  In  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Dent,  xxxiii.)  strong  reasons  are  presented  for 
making  the  emendations  suggested  by  Kohler  and  Graetz  so  as  to  place  the  tribes  of 
Simeon  and  Judah  in  their  proper  order,  giving  to  Simeon  the  distich— ** Hear, 
Jehovah,  Simeon's  voice,  and  bring  him  to  his  people  i'*  and  to  Judah.  "  Judah  with 
his  hands  strives  for  himself,  and  a  help  ai^'  iiiT-t  his  foe.^  art  thou.  Bless  his  power, 
Jehovah,  and  be  pleased  with  the  order  of  his  han  Js,"  etc.  Tiie  rendering  in  Judges 
v.  30  of  Qn*!  hy  vulture  ornament  is  not  sufficiently  substantiated  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  *'  removes  from  (he  noble  song  the  reproach  of  vulgarity."  We  are  very 
much  mcUned  to  accept  the  interpretation  <^  tlplb^b  is— ascribed 
by  the  author  to  his  father,  but  certainly  much  more  ancient — as  a  proper  nime 
with  the  5  of  the  author;  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  us.ige  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing chapter  in  the  case  of  Agur  and  Lemuel,  and  there  is  little  sense  to  be  derived 
from  the  horseleech  and  her  daughters.  It  is  astonishing,  however,  that  Mr.  Heilprin 
she  ukl  ignore  the  valuable  discussion  of  Delitzsch  on  this  passage. 

VVc  learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Heilprin  to  finish  his  work  in  three  more 
volumes.  We  cannot  but  express  the  wish  that  a  iurther  study  will  convince  him 
of  (he  impossibility  of  crowding  the  Hebrew  literature  into  the  period  of  the  decline 
of  the  national  power  and  vigor,  and  of  finding  the  golden  age  in  historical  circum- 
stances such  as  in  no  other  nation  have  been  able  to  produce  such  literary,  moral, 
and  religious  activity.  If  Hebrew  literature  is  to  be  reconstructed  after  the  fashion  of 
Other  literatures  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  supernatural  and  the  divine  element  in  i*. 
we  must  insist  that  those  who  undertake  the  reconstruction  shall  be  able  to  rccoiw 
cile  their  results  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  literary  development  and  of  the  harmony 
of  the  circumstances  with  the  literature  that  they  produce.  C.  A.  Briggs. 

HniAtSMS  IN  TMS  Gkbsk  Testament.    By  William  Henry  Guilumaro,  D.D. 
8vo.   pp.  xiii.  and  laa   Cambridge :  Dcighton,  Bell  &  Co.  1879. 

We  apply  the  convenient  term  *'  Hellenistic  Creek  "  to  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  every  student  has  a  gencr.il  notion  of  its  meaning.  It  is,  for  sub- 
stance, the  Greek  of  the  golden  age,  but  rubljed  and  worn  by  long  i>assing  from  hand 
to  hand,  bearing  the  marks  of  foreign  thought  and  habit— the  currency  of  an  Ori> 
ental  people,  whose  characteristics,  noted  in  all  ages  for  their  intense  persistence, 
have  left  many  a  trace  upon  it ; — it  is  the  same,  and  yet  not  the  same.  All  this  we 
know,  and  still  there  is  abundant  room  for  close  study  of  this  old-new  language,  that 
we  oiay  measure  more  accurately  the  dq^ures  firom  the  classic  standard,  and  esU> 
mate  more  justty  the  share  of  each  modifying  influence  in  maktag  the  Hellenistic 
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Greek  what  it  is.  Dr.  Guinemard's  book  is  a  contribntkm  to  this  stodjr.  He  has 
brought  to  the  work  a  reverent  mind,  patient  and  scholarly  habits,  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
results  are  given  us  in  the  form  of  annotations,  and  make  an  interesting  collectioo  of 
Hebraisms  and  other  deviations  from  classic  usa^e.  Great  emphasb  is  laid  on  the 
influence  of  the  LXX..  probably  too  much,  since  the  author  assumes  (p.  viii.)  that 
Jesus  quoted  habitually  from  that  version  (and,  indeed,  elsewhere,  that  He  ordinarily 
spoke  Greek). 

The  chief  excdlence  of  Dr.  Guillemard's  work  lies  in  its  advocacy  of  the  genetic 
method.  He  endeavors  to  foUow  the  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  dktkm  ia 

their  development  out  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  till  they  were  fixed — as  they  so  often 
were — by  the  revered  authority  of  the  Alexandrine  translators.  He  aims  to  make  us 
understand  the  vitality  of  the  connection  between  the  Hebrew  of  the  fathers  and  the 
Hebraistic  Greek  of  the  sons.  The  necessarily  disjnnted  character  of  a  collection  of 
brief  notes  on  successive  passages  stands  somewhat  in  the  way  of  success,  but  the 
author  is  certainly  ri_£»'ht  in  considering;  this  historical  method  to  l>e  IxAh  more  per- 
•tinent  and  more  valuable  than  merely  to  adduce  isolated  examples  from  the  later 
proCauie  Greek.  It  is  to  this  line  of  invest^tion  that  his  own  careful  thought  has 
been  directed,  and  the  study  of  his  book  mus:  have  the  effect  of  impellinf^  others  in 
the  same  direction.  But  it  is  plain  that  to  carry  through  this  principle  with  success 
demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  materials — a  familiarity  not  merely  with 
Hebrew  and  LXX.,  not  merely  with  New  Testament  Grede.  but  also  with  the  Gredc 
of  the  classics — a  perfect  understanding  of  its  spirit,  and  of  the  forces  which,  inde- 
pendently f)f  the  Hebrew  |)eople  and  their  sacred  books,  were  continually  modifying 
it.  There  is  also  demanded  an  acute  and  trained  judg(T)ent.  Our  author,  however, 
does  not  fully  meet  these  demands.  He  speaks  with  great  modesty  of  his  own  woric, 
but  our  respect  for  this  frankness  must  not  blind  us  to  the  real  deficiencies  whose 
possible  existence  he  admits.  It  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  himself  in  closer  contact  with  other  laborers  in  this  and  kindred  ticlds, 

—he  says  himself  (p.  xi.),  "  I  confess  that  I  have  studied  very  little  the  works 

of  other  commentators," — ^because  he  has  lost  not  only  the  ad>'antage  of  their 
learning,  but  also  the  opportunity  to  gain  from  the  best  of  them  the  impartial,  criti- 
cal habit.  He  appears  too  much  as  a  scholarly  recluse,  biased  by  his  own  theories, 
and  without  the  natural  corrective  of  abundant  intercourse  with  other  students.  He 
multiplies  Hebraisms,  therefore,  now  by  la^  of  disciplined  habits  of  exegesis,  again 
by  lack  of  close  mental  sympathy  with  the  freedom  and  flexibility  inlicn  nl  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  still  again  by  real  lack  of  acquaintance  with  classic  Greek.  It 
is  only  right  to  say  that  in  many  mstances,  especially  imder  the  second  head,  he  by 
no  means  stands  alone.  £.^.,m  John  i.  i,  the  interpretation  of  Trpd^a  familiar 
enough  which  makes  it  equivalent  vaapuJtJuxM  (Comp.  Ueb.  Vm,  and  see  3  Thess. 

iii.  lo).  irp6c  in  this  sense  is  certunly  not  clastic.  But,  remembering  the  Greek  toler- 
ance— not  to  S.1V  love  -of  pregnant  constructions,  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  far  richer 
sense  by  recognizing  in  rrfx>c,  even  in  these  passages,  the  idea  of  motion,  under  the 
form  of  interaction,  intercourse.  The  Logos  was  not  merely  with  God,  locally  (irofM), 
but  in  communion  with  God. 

A  like  inability  to  throw  liinT-.rlf  into  the  spirit  of  a  situation  appears  when  the 
author  utters  his  surprise  at  the  use  of  tenses  in  Ma.  ix.  42,  "It  is  better"  {ifniv), 
Christ  says,  "  that  a  mills'.one  is  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  is  cast  into  the  sea."  , 
We  see  him  lying  there,— it  is  a  vivid  picture.    But  to  the  author  these  tenses 

•*bnfnr  explanation." 

An  instance  of  arbitrary  exegesis  appears  in  the  case  of  <51  ua^ivtucv  ((ial.  iv.  13), 
which  he  refuses  to  render  literally  ("on  account  of")  with  the  best  Commentators, 
from  Bengd  down,  because  **  this  is  utteriy  unsatisfactory."   It  Is  rather,  he  thinkit 
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"an  instance  of  bad  graounar  "  (Ace.  for  Gen.,  corop.  Rom.  tt.  37),  and  equivalent  to 
ln?\73    under  the  influence  oL"  Nor  is  it  anything  but  loose  exegesis  to  translate 


John  viii.  44,  **  When  a  man  speaks  a  lie  he  speaks  what  is  natural  to  htm ;  for  he 

is  a  liar,  like  his  Tather  the  Devil," — "he  and  his  father  are  alike."  Dr.  GuiUemjud 
does  not  even  defend  this  translation  with  Lachmann  (sec  Meyer,  ad  loc.)  by  reading 
h(  av  for  in-av,  but  suppUes  ri(.  Nor  docs  he  seem  at  all  startled  by  the  gloomy 
dogma  which  is  thus  foisted  upon  the  verse. 

We  cite  only  one  more  instance  of  the  length  to  which  a  sul^ective  bias  may  lead 
him.  His  U)tirrest  note  is  on  Heb,  vii.  i,  beingfan  endeavor  to  prove  the  identity  of 
Eber  and  Melchisedek !  The  argument  is  clinched  by  the  conclusive  question :  "  If 
ke  was  not  Mekhisedek,  wMo  was  f  "  (The  italics  are  the  author's). 

On  the  b<mlerland  between  inexact  exegesis  and  imperfect  scholarship  arc  the  re- 
marks on  Matt.  xitL  14.  IS»  i&  He  hokU>^ir«R  (—  yg^  "  kst«"  Vulg.  mforU), 

to  he  not  exclusive^  but pravisiamal >—**\Vi  case  that  at  some  future  time,"— 'UOt  a 

doom  of  hopeless  condemnation,  but  of  tcmporar)'  "suspension  of  blessings."  But 
/iV^ore  is  always  in  Greek  a  strong  negative  (except  in  late  indirect  quotations),  and 
this  usage  would  condemn  the  translation  proposed,  even  if  it  gave  good  sense,  which 
it  does  not,  either  here  or  in  Isaiah,  wlio  is  here  quoted.  Moreover,  the  supposed 
Helirew  analogy  is  inconect,  for      denotes  a  strong  nq;ative  purpose,— the  destint 

to  kimder  something.  It  is  used,  like  /4  and     after  verbs  of  fearing,  and  at  the 

beginning  of  a  sentence  in  prohibitions,  warnings,  and  expressions  of  anxiety,  but  • 
always  with  the  s^ime  desire  to  hind:'r  what  follows.— (>uite  erroneous  is  the  denial 
(on  Matt.  ii.  2)  that  the  Intinitive  of  Purpose  is  classic,  and  so  is  the  assertiuii  (on 
Lu.  V.  34)  that  iTMfni  in  the  sense  of  "cause,"  folfowed  by  Acc.  with  Inf.,  "is 
not  Greek."  (See,  on  the  other  hand,  Od.  23,  258,  Soph.  Phil.  926.  Xen.  Cyr.  4.  5, 
48).  To  the  question  (on  Acts  i.  13),  "Has  the  omission  of  the  article  in  the 
patronymic  Genitive  any  examples  in  Classical  Greek?"  we  reply  by  citing  Hdt.  Ill, 
6o»  123,  Thuc  I,  34,  Xen.  An.  IV,  a,  13,  etc.  Most  unnecessaiy  trouble  b  caused 

by  "kIotiv  ^rov  (Ma.  xi.  22),  niareuq  Xp^ffroi'  (Rom.  iii.  22),  itiOTti  Vf  TtA  vkw  To6  deov 
(Gal.  ii.  20),  etc.,  which  "defy  analysis !  "  The  Gen.  is  in  each  case  objective  (caus- 
ative), as  after  ix^f>a,  fiXia,  ipug,  ayimi,  etc.,  in  Class.  Greek.  We  can  translate 
"faith  m  God."  etc 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  point  out  some  of  the  respects  in  which  Dr.  Guille- 
mard  cannot  command  the  perfect  trust  of  the  student.  But  in  spite  of  these  grave 
defects,  the  merit  of  the  book  remains  in  the  fact  that  it  honestly  labors  to  show  the 
peculiarities  of  New  TesUment  Greek  in  their  gem^  to  establish  the  historical 
connection  belween  the  Hebrews  who  wrote  the  sacred  books  of  their  own  people, 
the  Hellenists  who  translated  tlvm.  and  the  Christian  Jews  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  original  Christian  documents.  It  is  a  good  service  to  call  men's  thought  to  such 
a  branch  of  Biblical  study,  and  acquaint  them  with  thb  field,— not  wholly  unworked, 
but  most  imperfectly  occupied.  Future  scholars  will  labor  more  intelligently  for  the 
book  Dr.  Guillemard  has  given  us,  and  if,  in  addition  to  fuller  scholarship,  they  show  • 
a  wider  grasp. — taking  a  laige  view  of  the  materials,  and  supplying  us  not  merely 
with  microscopic  studies,  but  with  a  broad  survey  of  the  chararteriatics  of  different 
New  Tcstnmenl  writers,— noting*  the  Hebrew  tinge  in  the  style  of  John,  the  pure 
r.rrck  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  other  distinctive  peculiarities  of  in(rn'idu.il 
authorship, — that  must  still  rest  upon  conscientious  and  patient  examination  ot  each 
finguisUc  [rfwnonienon,  such  as  Dr.  Guillemard  iUvstrates  U«  us. 


Francis  Bhown. 
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The  Authorship  of  t!ik  Fourth  Gospel  :  External  Evidkncb*.  By  Eira  Abbot, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  TesUment  Criticism  And  Interpreuuion  ia 
the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  Univenity.   Boicon:  Geo.  H.  Ellla.  zoz  Milk  St. 

1880.    Svo.    pp.  103. 

This  little  volume  is  an  excmlingly  valuable  contribution  to  the  arpj^ument  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospd.  It  is  an  expansion  of  an  essay  read  before  the 
"  Ministers'  Institttte**  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  therefore  does  not  undertake  to  re- 
view the  whole  subject.  But  it  presents  an  independent  investig^ation,  especially  of 
Justin  Martyr's  quotations  from  John,  which  is  the  more  welcome  that  Canon  West- 
cott  speaks  undecidedly  of  them,  although  holding  that  Justin  must  have  known  the 
Gos^.  And  when  the  author  passes  over  fiuniliar  ground,  he  gives  xtry  character- 
istic C(»itributions  of  wide  references  in  support  of  many  points  of  importance. 

The  essay  opens  with  a  review  of  modem  opinion  in  relation  to  some  collateral 
questions,  as  to  which  the  prevalence  of  more  moderate  views  seems  to  clear  the 
way  for  a  definite  settlement  of  the  authorship  of  John.  For  example,  such  men  as 
Schcnkel  and  Keim  recede  from  the  extremes  of  the  Tubingen  statement  that  the 
Apnstlc  John  and  Jewish  Christianity  were  so  widely  at  variance  with  Paul,  that  it  is 
impossible  that  John  could  have  written  the  Gospel.  So  the  dear  proof  that  the 
Quartodeciman  Controverties  present  no  obstacle  to  its  reception,  and  especially 
the  disposition  to  yield  to  an  early  date  for  the  GospeU  which  renders  the  theory  of 
its  Spuriousness  so  difficult,  that  Keim  and  Schollen  resorted  to  the  wikl  notion 
that  John  never  lived  in  Asia  at  all.  The  growing  agreement  on  th^^e  points  is  an 
,  evidence  of  progrc&s  in  the  r^ht  direction. 

The  argument  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  evidence  for  the  acknowledged  (act 
that  our  four  (iospels,  and  no  others,  were  universally  accepted  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  second  century,  setting  in  a  clear  light  the  rclrosjjcctive  bearing  of  this 
bet,  especially  with  regard  to  books  considered  sacred,  and  which  present  so  many 
difficulties  in  harmonixing  with  one  another.  During  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
second  century,  the  remains  of  Christian  literature  are  scanty,  and  the  purpose  of 
apologists  precluded  quotations  from  the  Gospels  by  name. 

The  treatment  of  these  subjects  of  criticism  in  **  Supernatural  Religion  "  b  so  sub- 
tile, and  the  references  to  the  literature  so  exhaustive,  that  all  apologetic  writings 
since  its  publication  have  had  much  to  do  with  refuting  its  positions.  A  reviewer  in 
SchUrer's  Literaturzeitung  says  of  it,  that  it  is  even  for  Germans  a  most  convenient 
book  of  reference,  and  alleges  that  only  one  book  in  the  whole  range  of  the  contro- 
versies which  it  covers,  has  failed  to  find  notice  in  it.  Prof.  Abbot  shows  the  fallacy 
of  the  assumption  of  this  author,  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  centun,'  vast 
numbers  of  spurious  gospels  were  in  existence  as  rivals  of  our  four,  from  which  the 
quotations  of  the  Fathers  may  have  been  made.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  proof 
that  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,  there  was  a  single  such  work  in  competition  with  our  present 
Gospels.  And  the  second  assumption  that  absolute  accuracy  in  quotation  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  use  of  our  Gospels  by  the  Fathers,  is  demonstrated  to  be  unten> 
able.  To  the  resulting  question  how  our  Gospels  came  into  sudden  and  universal 
recognition  in  the  latter  part  of  the  centurv.  "Supernatural  Religion  "  replies.  **  It 
is  totally  unnecessary  for  me  to  account  for  this."  As  Prof,  Norton  says,  this  is  as  if 
one  should  say  that  the  first  mention  of  Egyptian  Thebes  is  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  befixe  his  day  it  was  a  place  of  any  note. 
After  noticing  the  rejection  of  John  by  the  .\logi,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century,  and  the  abandonment  by  the  leaders  of  the  TObingen  school,  and  at  last 
by  "  Supernatural  Religion  "  of  Semler's  theory  that  Marcion's  Luke  was  the  origi- 
nal of  the  canonical  Luke,  the  author  passes  to  his  second  theme,  vis : 

The  inclusion  of  John  in  the  ' .KTouvijuwclunra  of  Christ  quoted  by  Justin  as  .lu- 
thority  for  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ.  Justin's  First  Apology,  Dr.  Abbot  dates 
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about  the  year  14/6  or  147.  and  his  second  somewhat  later.  Justin  describes  these 

memoi'-s  r\s  written  by  the  Apostles,  or  by  the  Apostlt-s  and  their  companions,  as  called 
Gospels,  and  as  read  in  the  worship  of  the  churches  with  the  writings  of  th;-  Proph- 
CtSt  ana  made  the  subject  of  discourse.  Justin  also  coincides  with  the  habit  of  later 
writers  in  referringr  to  the  written  ootleetkm  either  as  Gospels  or  the  Gospel.  No 
one  of  the  mass  of  supposed  Gospels  could  have  been  so  distinguished  from  the  rest 
as  to  be  called  /At  Gospel.  Numerous  references  prove  this  point,  and  a  valuable  note 
of  six  pages,  compares  the  variations  of  Justin's  quotations  of  Matt.  xi.  27,  with  those 
of  later  Fathers,  showing  therefore  that  these  variations  cannot  be  made  to  yield  a 
proof  of  their  being  taken  from  gospels  used  by  heretics.  A  second  note  shows  that 
the  reference  to  ///^'  Apostles  as  writers  of  the  Memoirs  need  not  mean  the  collective 
body  of  Apostles.  The  correspondence  between  details  of  the  life  of  Christ  referred 
to  by  Justin,  and  our  Gospds  prove  his  use  of  them.  So  of  his  teaching.  And  Jus- 
tin never  quotes  the  Memoirs  for  anything  not  founfl  in  our  Gospels.  Now  this  ac- 
count of  the  character  of  the  Memoirs  in  Justin,  taken  together  with  the  analogous 
description  of  our  Gospels  in  late  writers,  and  the  universal  acceptance  of  our  Gospels 
hnroediatdy  after  Justin's  day,  proves  that  the  Memoirs  could  not  have  been  other 
than  these  same  four  Gospels.  'I  he  objection  thatodtcr  books  were  read  in  the 
churches  till  a  later  date,  is  answered  by- proof  that  no  one  of  these  was  regarded  or 
treated  as  authoritative. 

Prof.  Abbot  next  proceeds  to  prove  the  direct  use  of  John  by  Justin,  by  an  exhaust- 
ive investigation  of  his  use  of  John  iii.  3-5.  The  close  of  the  quotation  in  Justin,  '*  but 
that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  once  been  bom  to  enter  into  the  wombs 
of  those  that  brought  them  forth,  is  manifest  to  all."  meaningless  as  thus  introduced, 
is  proof  of  its  derivation  from  John,  where  its  introduction  is  niitural.  The  deviations 
in  the  form  of  this  quotation  in  Justin,  it  is  argued,  are  also  found  in  a  quotation  of 
these  words  in  the  Clementine  Homilies;  hence  the  conrltision  that  Justin  and  the 
writers  of  the  Clementines  quoted  from  the  same  apocryphal  Gospel,  perhaps  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter.  But  the  variations 
of  the  Clementine  quotations  from  Justin  are  as  great  as  of  Justin's  from  John. 
And  in  detail,  the  omission  of  the  introductory  formula,  Verily,  etc.,  is  found  in 
multitudes  of  later  writers  referred  to.  The  change  of  the  indefinite,  a  man,  to  the 
second  person  plural,  j^^.  is  made  in  the  gospel  itself,  is  suggested  by  Matt,  xviii.  3,  is 
a  natural  substitution  in  the  application  of  the  passage,  and  is  illustrated  in  two 
cases  of  its  quotation  by  Jeremy  Ta\  lor.  The  substitution  of  ava}ewa(T\'int  for  :  nranOnt 
ivuBof,  is  justified  by  proof  that  they  bear  the  same  meaning,  the  phrase  is  so  ren- 
dered in  the  oldest  Versions,  even  the  Fathers  who  prefer  the  rendering  ^Ihim 
above  "  admit  that  the  word  may  have  either  meaning,  and  the  same  substitution  !s 
found  in  a  whole  pnp^e  of  instances  referred  to  in  the  Fathers.  The  change  of 
sec  into  shall  not,  is  justified  by  si.\(y-nine  examples  noted  by  Dr.  Abbot  in  forty-two 
different  writers.  The  change,  kingdom  of  Cod,  into  kingdom  heaven  is  found  in 
a  laige  number  of  the  Christian  writers  in  quoting  John.  The  fallacy  of  the  infer- 
ence drawn  from  these  variations  is  illustrated  by  nine  quotations  of  the  passage  by 
Jeremy  Taylor,  all  of  which  differ  from  the  English  Version,  and  only  two  of  which  . 
are  alilce. 

Other  proofs  of  Justin's  knowledgeof  John  are  his  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 

Logos,  his  deity  and  his  agency  in  creation,  which  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  and  as  the  writers  immediately  following  Justin  derived 
these  doctrines  from  John,  so  also  must  he.  He  refers  to  the  Memoirs  for  the  term 
"  only  begotten  Son,"  a  title  found  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  John.  Fifteen  other 
instances  of  Justin's  references  to  John  ar^  examined,  and  in  tn^jst  cases  sustained.  In 
one  instance  (p.  47,  /.)  Prof.  Drummond  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  Now  this  idea  of 
God's  sending  His  Son  into  the  world  occurs  in  the  same  connection  in  John  iii.  17, 
and  strange  as.it  may  appear,  U  is  an  idea  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  peculiar 
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to  John."  What  interpretation  would  be  made  of  such  passages  as  Gal.  iv.4,  Rom. 
viii.  3,  is  not  said.  In  general,  these  evidences  of  Justin's  use  of  John  are  strength- 
ened by  his  use  of  i  John  iiL  1,  with  the  amended  text,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
heretics  against  whom  Justin  wrote,  are  by  Irenaeus  said  to  have  used  tht  Gospel. 

constantly. 

The  careful  examination  of  references  to  John  in  writers  between  Justin  and  Irenaeus 
is  very  important,  because  it  shows  the  identity  of  the  Gospels  used  by  the  earlier  and 

later  author.-;.  That  Tatian's  Diatcssaron  embraced  our  four  Gospels  Is  clearly  made 
out  and  confirmed  by  the  publication  of  Ephraem's  Commentary  on  it.  And  its  use 
by  heretical  sects  is  also  to  the  same  effect. 

The  main  objections  to  this  conclusion  are  next  considered,  i.  The  deseriptioo 
which  Justin  gives  of  the  manner  of  teaching  of  Jesus  proves  that  he  did  not  know 
the  Fourth  (»osfH*!,  iK-cause  he  says  brief  and  concise  sayings  have  proccedi-d  from 
Him.  In  John  there  arc  numerous  passages  to  which  this  description  would  apply, 
but  Prod  Abbot  thinks  that  Justin  contrasts  Christ's  teachinff  with  that  of  the 
Sophists.  2.  Why  did  not  Justin  quote  John  more,  especially  in  proof  of  his  doctrine  ? 
Because  arj^uing  with  unbelievers,  and  from  prophecy,  he  docs  not  quote  cither  John 
or  I'aul,  as  direct  proof  of  his  doctrine  to  those  for  whom  tiicy  would  not  be  an 
authority.  For  example,  '*  Supernatural  Religion  "  thinks  the  Apocalypse  the  only 
book  of  the  New  Testament  which  Justin  regarded  as  inspired  ;  yet  he  does  not 
quote  it,  although  it  contains  pertinent  passages  fur  his  doctrines.  This  same  habit 
ol  not  mentioning  Evangelists  by  name,  and  not  quotmg  them  directly  in  proof  of 
doctrine,  continues  down  to  the  time  of  Eusebtus.  3.  To  the  <ri>jection  that  Justin 
fails  to  quote  John  for  facts  in  the  life  of  Christ,  the  answer  is  that  this  kind  of  rea- 
soning has  no  force.  Illustrations  are  given  in  Dr.  Sanday's  omission  of  the  Apology 
of  Theophilus,  from  his  list  of  authors,  and  a  statement  of  Prof.  Stuart  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  transfiguration  is  only  to  be  found  in  Matthew.  That  Justin  is  sakl  to  fol- 
low John  as  to  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  has  no  force,  for  the  whole  Church  accepted 
both  John  and  the  Synoptists  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
second  century,  and  it  is  not  agreed  that  Justin's  language  bears  this  interpretation. 
That  Justin  contradicts  John  in  limiting  the  public  ministry  of  Christ  to  one  year  is 
also  asserted  without  proof:  but  if  he  did,  it  would  mean  nothing,  as  a  long  list  ol 
references  to  early  writers  shows  how  many  who  received  John  held  this  opinion. 
It  is  also  objected  that  in  quoting  the  Old  Testament  he  refers  to  the  authors  by  name 
or  book  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  tfanes,  and  onUls  to  do  this  only  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  tinMS.  On  the  contrary  be  never  cites  the  Memoirs  by  the  name  of 
the  author  but  once.  He  therefore  not  only  attached  small  importance  to  the 
Memoirs,  but  was  ignorant  of  the  author's  name.  That  is.  according  to  "  Super- 
natural Religion."  he  was  ^orant  of  the  author's  name,  whereas  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  was  the  probable  source  of  his  quotations !  That  he  never  names  John  as  au- 
thor of  the  Gospel,  although  he  does  as  author  of  tlie  Apocalypse,  is  explained  be- 
cause he  refers  to  the  latter  in  support  of  some  of  his  Christian  opinions,  and  ai|^ 
ing  with  Trypho,  etc.,  he  was  precluded  from  referring  as  authority  to  the  Gospeb  by 
name.  And  this  is  the  general  habit  of  Apologists  down  to  the  time  of  Eusebius. 
A  long  note  further  exhibits  the  present  opinion  about  the  relation  of  Justin  to  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  showing,  by 
careful  comparisons,  the  utter  baselessness  of  the  conclusion  that  Justin  and  the 
Clementine  Homilies  drew  from  these  as  a  common  source,  and  quoting  the  conclusion 
of  Lipsius,  "  herewith  fall  to  the  ground  all  those  h)'potheses  which  make  ilu-  Gospel 
of  Peter  into  an  original  work  made  use  of  by  Justin  Martyr,  nigh  related  to  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  and  either  the  Jewish  Christian  basis  of  our  canonical  Mark, 
or  at  any  rate  the  Gospel  of  the  Gnosticising  EUonitesw"  A  summary  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  John  by  the  Gnostic  sects  and  estimate  of  its  value  next  follows. 
And  the  attestation  to  the  Gospel  found  in  the  twenty-fourth  and  lifth  verses  of 
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the  last  cliapter,  which  are  regarded  as  written  by  a  later  hand,  doses  the  discussion  • 
Frequent  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  the  most  recent  opinions,  occur 

ihroujjhout.  Thoma's  view  that  Justin  knows  and  uses  almost  every  chapti  r  of 
John,  and  is  familiar  with  Paul,  but  did  not  rcg^ard  the  Gospel  as  apostolic  or  his- 
torically authentic,  and  did  not  regard  Paul  as  an  Apostle  ;  Engelhardt's  conclusion 
that  Justin  received  John  and  incltidsd  it  in  the  Memoirs,  but  that  with  it  there  was 
commonly  rt  ad  in  the  churches  and  rea  l  by  Justin  a  harmony  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels, or  of  Matilu  w  and  Luke,  while  tht^  tourtli,  not  incorporated  in  the  harmony, 
stood  in  the  background  ;  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott's  view,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brilannica, 
that  Justin's  Memoirs  included  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  these  only,  are  all  briefly 
^scussed. 

Those  at  all  acquainted  with  this  subject  will  see  that  much  has  been  contributed 
where  it  was  most  needed,  and  that  substantial  confirmation  has  been  given  to  posi- 
tions already  secured.  Only  careful  study  will  show  the  patient  and  sustained  re- 
search, the  masterly  handling,  the  interweaving  of  various  lines  of  evidence,  the  fair 
critical  judgment,  conveying  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  cumulative  argument,  which 
characterize  this  little  book — valuable  as  it  is  little.  In  view  uf  the  subtitty  and  learn- 
ing of  "  Supernatural  Religion,"  it  is  matter  for  deep  congratulation  that  far  more 
accurate  scholarship,  and  far  greater  orig^inality  and  independence  of  research,  mark 
the  replies  which  it  has  elicited  from  Wcstcott,  I.iv^htfoot.  S.inday,  and  Prof.  Abbot ; 
while  as  to  fairness  of  statement,  and  openness  to  conviction  on  evidence,  the  palm 
certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  champion  of  that  criticism  which  professes  to  rec- 
ognize the  ethical  element,  and  that  only,  in  the  New  Testament.  We  may  so  far 
be  willing  to  judge  the  two  systems  by  their  Ihiits.  C.  W.  HODGS. 

Die  PASAnr.i  n  Jesu  methodisch  ausgelcpt,  von  Sifokkik;)  Gokuki.,  hofprcdigcr  in 
Halberstadu  Erste  und  Zweite  Abtheilung,  1879.  Dritte  Abtheiiung,  1&&0,  Gotha : 
F.  A.  Perthes.   [B.  Westennann  ft  Co.,  New  York]. 

These  volumes  owe  their  origin  to  the  needs  experienced  by  the  author  in  his 
preparation  for  homiietic  and  catechetical  work.   He  correctly  liolds  that  for  any 

proiitahle  p  ilpit  use  and  application  of  this  important  portion  of  th ;  (]nsp^*ls, 
there  is  indispensable  a  previous  acquaintance  with  its  exact  and  literal  meaning. 
But  he  could  not  find  in  the  existing  literature  of  the  subject  just  what  he  wanted, 
and  was  therefore  constrained  to  do  the  work  for  himself.  Then  thinlcing  that 
others  mii^'ht  in  some  degree  be  profued  by  a  thorough,  exact,  and  metho  lical 
expobiiion  of  the  original,  he  determined  to  publish.  It  was  a  wise  decision.  His 
boolc  is  written  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  betrays  on  every  page  learning,  acute- 
ness,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  considerable  exegttical  tact. 

The  Introduction  treats  in  a  sitisfaclnry  way  of  those  thintjs  and  those  only 
which  belong  to  the  subject.  He  distinguishes  between  the  stricter  and  the  wider 
sense  of  the  term  Parable,  confining  the  former  to  the  narrative  of  an  occurrence  In 
the  domain  of  nature  or  human  life,  which,  however,  is  not  actual,  but  expressly 
framed  so  as  to  represent  spiritual  truth  in  a  visii)lc  form,  and  under  the  latter  in- 
cluding all  the  various  proverbs,  sentences,  and  metaphors  to  which  this  term  is  ap- 
plied in  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  He  diq[MroTOS  Cremer's  assertion 
that  our  Lord's  parables  are  only  expanded  comparisons,  showing  that  our  Lord's 
comparison  of  himself  with  the  pood  shepherd  in  John  x.  I-16.  minute  as  it  is,  is 
not  a  parable,  while  the  short  statement  of  the  pearl  of  great  price  (Matt.  xiii.  45, 
46)  beyond  question  is.  Of  parables  proper  he  makes  two  classes— one  symMiea/, 
in  which  a  connected  narrative  mirrors  religious  truth,  not  in  the  way  of  an  allegory 
in  whici)  each  [xirticular  part  has  a  i.:n'-<l  siqiiificance.  but  in  the  way  of  a  gen- 
era! iii;urat!ve  representation,  the  detaiU  of  which  have  no  special  significance  of 
their  own,  but  by  their  outward  resemblance  contribute  to  the  vividness  of  the 
whole.  Such  am  the  Sower,  the  Wheat  and  Tares*  etc.  The  other  class,  which  he 
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calls  typical,  are  simply  striking  exemplifications  of  the  general  truth  they  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate,  such  a';  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Rich  Fool,  etc.,  where  we  are 
not  called  on  to  explain  a  figure,  but  to  deduce  a  general  truth  from  a  particular 
inatsMe.  With  these  the  author  comparei  the  fobtes  of  profane  literature,  the  par- 
oles of  the  Old  Testament  and  those  of  the.  Talmud,  upon  all  of  which  his  observa- 
tions are  judicious. 

The  aim  of  the  parable,  he  insists,  is  to  bring  the  reader  or  hearer  to  the  imme- 
diate perception  of  the  troth  let  forth,  whether  this  is  done  by  figurative  narrative 
(symbolical)  or  by  a  particular  concrete  example  (typical).    It  is  applied  therefore 

in  two  cases,  one  where  dulness  of  understanding  would  prevent  men  from  appre- 
nending  the  truth,  the  other  where  an  evil  disposition  would  render  them  averse  to 
it ;  the  former  naturally  prevailing  most  among  Christ's  follovvers,  the  latter  among 
His  foes,  although  in  some  instances  both  concur.  In  every  case  the  end  sought  is 
to  bring  the  unrecognized  truth  so  bt-fore  men's  eyes  that  they  must  see  and  recog- 
nize it.  All  the  other  aims  suggested  (to  awaken  attention,  impress  the  memory, 
etc.)  are  merely  subordinate  features  of  this  one  ruling  aim.  The  additional  pur- 
pose of  hiding  the  truth,  which  some  writers  assign  to  thb  mode  of  instruction,  he 
rejects,  sayin^j  that  the  .Scri])ture  upon  which  it  is  loundcd  fMatt.  .xiii.  1 1-17  anfl  the 
parallels)  refers  only  to  special  cases  where  Jesus  had  before  Him  a  mixed  class  of 
hearers.  Then  His  teaching  was  so  framed  that  while  it  reached  the  susceptible 
and  feir-minded,  it  conveyed  nothing  to  the  prejudiced  and  impenitent,  who  *'  seeing 
did  not  see  and  hearincj  (ltd  not  hear."  But  this  belon^fed  only  to  a  few  instances, 
and  ihould  not  be  stretched  so  as  to  be  made  a  universal  characteristic. 

In  classifying  the  parables,  Goebel  objects  to  the  plan  of  arranging  them  accord- 
ing to  thdr  contents  and  meaning,  because  it  makes  the  expounder  start  in  any 
f^ivcii  rase  with  the  conclusion  to  which  he  ouj^lit  rather  to  lead  thf  sUuIent  step  by 
step  in  the  course  of  his  exposition,  and  still  more  because  it  compels  him  violently 
to  take  a  parable  out  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs  in  the  sacred  text,  and  thus 
lose  the  advantage  of  the  connection.  It  is  better  therefore  to  adopt  a  chronological 
order.  Tliis  is  easily  and  naturally  g-ained  by  making  three  divisions.  I.  77/  -  l^ar- 
abUs  in  Capernaum,  Matt.  xiii.  (with  the  jjarallels  in  Mark  and  Luke)  and  Mark 
iv.  This  is  subdivMed  hito  those  spoken  before  the  people  at  the  sea,  and  those 
given  to  the  disciples  in  private.  II.  Ths  Later  Parables  given  fy  Luke,  Of  these 
there  arc  twelve,  ^ivcn  in  chaps,  x.-xviii  ;  the  storvof  the  creditor  with  two  debtors 
in  vii.  41,  42,  being  considered  so  closely  connected  with  the  narrative  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  so  slight  in  its  nattnne  and  of  so  little  independent  force,  as  not  to  deserve 
separate  treatment  This  series  commences  with  the  Good  Samaritan  and  ends 
with  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  III.  Parab'm  of  th:  Last  Time.  This  con- 
sists of  seven,  viz  :  the  six  in  Matt.  xviii.-xxv.  and  the  Pounds  in  Luke  xix.  Several 
passages  which  other  writers  include  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject,  Goebel  rejects 
because  they  either  narrate  nothing  or  present  no  coherent  intenvdependent  narra- 
tive. Thus  the  comparison  which  closes  the  Sermon  on  t!ic  >Tount  mentions  two 
builders  who  proceed  in  different  ways  and  reach  dilferent  results,  yet  the  two  men 
stand  in  no  relatbn  to  one  another,  and  for  this  reason  the  account  of  them  consti- 
tutes no  inrable. 

In  concluding  the  preface,  the  author  lays  down  his  method  of  exposition.  The 
two  errors  lo  be  shunned  are  that  of  substituting  tne  edifying  use  of  a  i)araJ)le  for 
its  original  sense  (which  Cahrin  opposes  with  the  maxim.  Nihil  amplius  quacrendum 
est  quam  quod  tradere  Ckristi  eoHsUimm /uit),  and  that  of  brushing  away  imporUnt 
features  of  the  narrative  as  mere  surplusage  or  empty  ornament.  Goebel's 
idan  is  first  to  ascertain  the  exact  features  of  the  narrative  as  it  stands,  without 
•topping  on  the  way  to  consider  possible  difficulties  of  interpretation  ;  then  it  will 
appear  of  itself  what  elements  are  essential  and  determine  the  interpret.ition,  and 
what  are  simply  subsidiary  to  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  presentation;  final^. 
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the  general  tenor  of  the  whole  thus  attjuned  is  to  be  compared  with  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  stands  and  the  persons  to  whom  it  wns  addressed.  In  this  way 
the  coherent  unity  of  the  parable  will  be  seen,  and  its  constituent  parts  receive  their 
due  measure  of  significance. 

Frotn  this  account  of  the  author's  principles  and  plan,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is 
well  qualified  for  the  work  he  undertook.  And  he  has  prodm  cd  what  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  satisfactory  book  upon  the  general  subject,  and  one  quite  in  advance 
of  anything  we  have  in  English.  The  comUnation  of  extensive  and  varied  learn- 
ing, vith  sobriety  of  judgment  and  true  evangelical  sentiment,  gives  a  rare  value  to 
his  pages,  and  the  more  because  he  confines  himself  to  the  one  business  of  a  true 
cxegete,  that  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  text  by  a  faithful  application  of  the 
established  laws  of  language.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  presented  to 
English  readers  in  an  adequate  translation,  since  there  is  no  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment respecting  which  there  an*  more  discordant  in'cr  iretations,  even  among  those 
who  arc  at  one  in  their  general  views  of  doctrine,  duty,  and  order,  and  none  which 
calls  so  loudly  for  a  fresh,  scientific,  and  thorough  tf  eatment.  The  parables  whidi 
seetn  so  easy  to  a  superficial  reader  often  prove  to  have  depths  which  no  ordinary 
line  can  fathom.  Hence  the  v.du-  of  Goebel's  volume.  It  will,  we  conceive, 
be  of  service  to  the  preacher,  not  in  suggesting  the  materials  or  the  arrangement 
of  a  discourse,  but,  which  is  far  more  important,  in  giving  him  that  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  purport  of  a  given  parable  which  is  the  necessary  groundwork  of  an 
effective  popular  exposition  and  application  of  the  truth  it  contains.  And  even 
where  the  author  goes  astray,  as  we  think  he  sometimes  does,  his  careful  exposition 
iuniishes  the  means  of  cmrecting  his  error.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  read  his 
candid,  scholariy,  direct,  and  manly  handling  of  the  divine  words. 

T.  W.  Chambers. 

Commentary  oh  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  tiif.  Romans.  By  F.  Gonrr,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  Ncuchatel.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  A.  CtiiiN, 
M  A.    pp.  xiL  446.  Edinbuigfa.  Vol.  I.,  T.  &  T.  Clark.  Scribner  ft  WeUoid,  New 

York.  $3. 

The  original  of  this  work,  published  in  1879,  received  an  all-too-bricf  notice  in  the 
second  Number  of  this  Review.  It  now  appears  very  promptly  in  a  handsome  En- 
^ih  dress  as  Vol.  1 1,  of  the  new  series  of  Clark's  For.  Thcol.  Library.  It  has  found 
a  good  translator.  His  competency  appears  conspicuously  in  that  particular  that 
constitutes  a  signal  merit  of  the  original,  viz,  a  dear,  transparent  style,  that  enables 
one  to  read  without  labor,  and  apprehend  with  an  ease  that  is  not  usually  thought 
to  be  compatible  with  such  profound  matter.  This  is.  of  course,  primarily  due  to  the 
author  himself.  But  his  performance  in  that  way  would  be  oeuiralixcd  by  trans- 
mts»on  through  an  unfavorable  medium. 

Tliere  is  room  for  suspecting  that  a  style  so  simple  and  limpid  as  Prof  Godet's 
incurs  the  danger  of  too  cursory  a  reading.  Readers  may  not  suspect  the  importance 
of  what  reads  so  easily,  fancying  it  must  also  have  been  easily  wriiten.  Thus  they 
may  often  fail  to  notice  how  mery  word  that  the  author  writes  is  essential  to  express 
his  meaning.  With  all  its  perspicuousness,  what  Prof.  Godet  writes  demands  most 
careful  study.  To  this  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  many  instances  of  inaccurate  render- 
ing in  the  prrsent  translation,  which  has  appeared  more  expeditiously  afti  r  the  pub- 
lication of  the  original  than  could  have  been  expected.  At  first  sight  they  appear  to 
be  only  a  free  translation,  yet  substantially  correct.  But  close  comparison  with  the 
original  shows  that  important  meaning  has  been  missed. 

For  instance,  Prof.  G.  gives  his  own  version  of  the  Greek  text  as  it  comes  under 
examination.  This  the  translator  sometimes  renders  exactly,  but  as  frequently  (^oes 
not ;  the  departures  being  nearly  always  in  favor  of  our  received  version.  As  the 
briefest  ahatration  we  roajf  cite  Rom.  L  IS*  pi^  148*  Here  the  translator  gives  exactly 
the  A.  V«   But  Prof.  G.  uanslates :  '*  Tkm^for  my  pjort,  I  kmre  tks  livefy  desire  t9 
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preach  the  s^ospfl  fo  you  a 'so.  to  you  ivho  arc  at  Rome."  And  the  followin  i^  comment 
proceeds  to  establish  this  rendcrinfj  with  express  reference  to  even,-  particular  in 
which  this  differs  from  the  A.  V.  When  the  reader  notices  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  such  procedure,  the  English  translations  of  the  Scripture  text,  that  at  every  step 
precede  the  rommcnt,  become  valueless  to  him.  They  oujjht  to  be,  as  they  are  in 
the  original,  the  exact  relk-ction  of  the  author's  understanding  of  the  apostle's 
meaning.  They  could  only  be  relied  on  in  this  way,  when  it  is  observed  that  the 
translator  AnmriaMy  gives  exactly  the  version  of  his  author. 

Again,  and,  perhaps,  as  a  consequence  in  many  instances  of  the  fault  first  jnen- 
tioned,  the  translator  does  not  reflect  the  tht  oli\i;ical  and  rvegc'icAl  precision  of  his 
author.  To  illustrate ;  dumooii'tt,  rendered  in  French,  justite,  is  in  English  some- 
times, "justice."  sometimes  "righteousness."  That  is,  the  French  word  has  the 
same  ambiguity  as  the  (ireelc.  Consequently,  the  translation  must  observe  the  same 
nicety  in  rendi  ring  it  that  is  exacted  of  exegesis  in  regard  to  the  Greek  word,  in 
this  particular  tlie  translator  is  far  from  happy.  For  example,  at  i.  17,  p.  154.  he 
transbtes :  *'  The  term  Saauooimt,  justice,  strictly  designates  the  mertU pinitiom  of  a 
man  u>h9  has  Julfy  met  all  his  ob/ii^ations."  Again,  at  iii.  25,  26,  p,  252,  he  trans- 
lates the  author's  version  :  "/or  tht'  tic-monstration  of  His  righteousness."  Yel  the 
commentary  shows,  p.  259,  that  the  author  means  justice,  i.  e^  "  Rstributive  justice 
im  Ced,  eonsidereJ  here  specially  as  the  punishnient  of  sin'*  Through  fifteen  pages 
of  comment  on  these  two  Vierses»aiid  fourpages  more  of  an  Excursus  on  "  Expiation" 
the  translator  renders  the  very  oft-recurring  word  justice,  sometimes  "justice,"  but 
oftencr  "  righteousness,"  wherever  it  is  used  solely  in  the  former  sense. 

Thanks  to  the  author's  clear  presentation  of  his  thoughts,  and  to  the  merit  of  the 
translator  already  mentioned,  the  attentive  reader  may  easily  read  correctly,  spite  of 
these  confusions.  But  be  should  be  warned  that  they  are  not  to  b::  chari^cd  r>n  the 
author,  S.  T.  Lowry. 

ACoMMENTARV  ON  THE  CATHOLIC  EpiSTLES.    By  JoiiN  T.  Demarest,  D.D.  Board 
of  PubUcatloA  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  1879. 

Dr.  Demarest  published  his  Commentary  on  I  Peter  in  1S51,  and  his  Commentary 
on  2  Peter  in  1S62.  lie  has  greatly  improved  these  works  and  incorporated  them 
in  this  new  volume,  which  contains  all  the  Catholic  Epistles.  The  Commentary 
shows  very  careful  work,  and  is  a  decidedly  valo\ble  addition  to  our  exegetical 
literature.  His  introduction  to  2  Peter  treats  exhaustively,  and  yt  t  briefly,  the  objec- 
tions to  its  genuineness.  He  considers  Jndc  to  have  been  the  brother  of  our  LonI, 
and  not  the  .Xpostle,  making  these  two  distinct.  He  also  ttiinks  Jude  borrowed 
.from  Peter  (3  Piet.  ii.),  but  the  remarkable  differences  in  Jude  in  the  same  sentences 
where  some  words  arc  the  same  as  Peter's  will  hardly  permit  this  theory,  but  rather 
suggest  the  hypothesis  of  quotation  from  a  common  source.  In  the  famous  passage  { 1 
Pet.  iii.  30)  concerning  the  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  he  tcikes  t^6tc  as  referring  to 
the  iidipv^fv  as  well  as  the  imiO^owit,  which  is  certainly  reasonable,  best  explains  the 
sentence  orr  d-rrinV  xero,  k.  t.  >..  and  best  .accounts  for  a  reference  to  Noah's  time. 
Throughoiit  the  voUmie  Dr.  Demarest  has  shown  an  independence  and  sturdiiv.  ss  of 
thought,  which  is  alwa)s  refreshing,  even  wh?n  we  cannot  agree  with  his  views. 
There  is  some  treatment  of  the  Greek  particles  to  which  we  could  not  subscribe; 
and  such  a  translation  as  "  the  unadulterated  milk  of  the  Word  "  for  rd  Aofud^ 
&Ao7irv  ya>.a  is  scarcely  allowable.  There  are  also  some  slips  of  the  pen,  such  as  putting 
Babylon  in  Assyria.  1  he  apparatus  used  in  writing  the  Commentary  is  rather 
antiquated  (as  given  on  p.  8),  but  the  author's  own  vigorous  thought  mains  up  largely 
for  this  lack.  Why  Dr.  Demarest  should  put  his  Greek  in  Roman  letters  we  cannot 
comprehend.  Greek  transliterated  is  a  wanton  assault  on  the  aesthetic  nature,  while 
Greek  translated  is  a  necessity. 

This  Commentary  will  prove  a  useful  book.  In  future  editions  we  hope  the  por- 
trait will  be  omitted.  Let  friends  put  an  author's  portrait  in  his  books  when  he  is 
dead.  HoWAltD  Crosby. 
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A  Dictionary  of  thk  Bible.    Edited  by  Phu  ii-  Schaff,  D  D  ,  LL.D.   8vo,  pp. 

95',  and  12  maps.    Philadelphia:  American  Sunday-school  L  nion. 

Anuther  volume  under  the  supervision  of  the  indefatigably  laborious  L'r.  Schaff^ 
in  whom  the  Horatian  maxim,  NmlUt  dies  siiu  linea^  seems  destined  to  realize  the 

result.  j\'ul/us  annus  situ  Uira I  The  volume  before  us  is  issued  bjr  the  American 
Sundiy-school  rnion  in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  Bible  dictionary  which  shojid 
embody  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations  in  Biblical  literature,  history, 
biography,  geography,  to|X)graphy.  and  aichaeolog)-.  in  compact  form  and  clear  lan> 
giu^ie»as  a  popular  x>ad€  maum  for  general,  and  especially  for  Sunday-school  use. 
The  n.ime  of  the  editor  is  .1  siifRricnt  guarantee  for  the  success  with  v\liich  tfiis  idea 
has  been  carried  out  in  a  work  combining  scholarly  exactness  with  popular  adapta- 
tion. Dr.  SchafT  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  hinn  in  the  preparation  and  perfecting  of  the  work;  and  in  particular  to  Rev.  S. 
M.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Cleincns  Petersen. in  the  historical,  hiof^^rapliical.and  archajological 
articles  ;  Rev.  £.  W.  Rice  in  the  preparation  of  the  geographical  and  topographical 
aitictes.  together  with  the  illustrations  and  maps,  and  Rev.  W.  P.  Alcott  in  the  de> 
partment  of  natural  h&tory.  Due  credit  is  also  given  where  the  substance  of  an  ar- 
ticle is  derived  from  other  sources,  as  in  "  Chr<>Tn>!oj^y."  conc!ense<l  from  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary.  The  great  bulk  of  the  articles,  however,  bear  internal  evidence  ot 
having  been  specially  prepared,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  for  this  work.  In  the 
department  of  Biblical  literature^  and  notably  in  such  articles  as  "  Bible,"  '*  John," 
"  Paul."  "  Tonf,nics,"  "  Lord's  Prayer,"  '*  Lord's  Supper."  "  Moses."  the  impress  or 
inspiration  of  the  accomplished  editor  is  clearly  perceptible. 

In  general,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  work  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sunday-school  Union,  the  t<me  of  the  articles  is  cautious  and  conservative,  adhering 
in  the  main  to  the  traditional  lines  of  Bi!)Iical  interpretation.  How  slight  an  impres- 
sion the  destructive  criticism  of  the  day  has  made  on  the  literature  of  the  A.  S.  S.  U.,  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  such  articles  as  "  Deuteronomy, "  "  Moses,"  "  Pentateuch," 
"  Psalms,"  "  Jonah,"  **  Serpent."  On  the  other  hand,  an  examination  of  such  arti- 
cles as  "Babel."  "  Bible,"  "  Creation."  "  Dibon,"  ••FIkkI."  Moab,"  "  Nmeveh." 
"I''«>  P''"  "  Pharaoh."  will  show  that  a  judicious  u^c  has  been  made  of  the  more 
recent  discoveries  and  conclusions  ol  science.  archa;ology,  and  e.xegesis. 

Among  the  most  valtiable  articles  are  the  geographical  and  topographical,  to  which 
the  cnJoiing^  of  a  vivid  personal  interest  seems  to  have  been  happily  imparted,  an  ex- 
ample of  which  is  furnished  by  the  article  "  Capernautn,"  with  its  lively  and  (for  such 
a  work;  elaborate  discussion  of  the  site  of  that  interesting  city.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  articles  "Jerusalem,"  Jordan,"  "Olivet."  "Palestine,"  **  Sea  of  Galilee." 
The  special  care  bestowed  on  the  s^^lection  and  preparation  of  maps  constitutes  a 
similar  feature.  The  twelve  colnrcfl  ma])s  at  the  end  of  the  vnhime,  engraved  by 
the  Johnstons  of  Edinburgh,  are  worthy  of  all  praise  for  their  clearness,  fulness,  and 
accuracy.  The  uncolored  maps  and  plans  in  the  body  of  the  work  are  less  satbfac- 
tory.  particularly  where,  as  on  pp.  I56»si3, 3S4*  310^447,807,  the  names  are  scarcely 

distinct  enough  to  he  legible. 

The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  over  500,  and  of  which  an  alphabetical  index 
is  given,  have  been  selected  with  judgment,  and  carefully  executed.  Many  of  the 
topograph^  views,  as  of  Bethkhem.  Hebron,  Hermon,  Na/areth.  Olivet,  Tabor,  some 

of  which  nrc  excellent  mpies  of  recent  photographs,  will  he  highly  appreciated  by 

multitudes  of  readers.    Tiie  tables  and  diagrams  found  in  such  articles  as  "  Camp,"  • 

••Christ  (Jesus)." "David."" Dwellings, ••  -EpisUes*"  "Kings," "Priests," "Tem- 
ple," etc.,  are  of  practical  value.  A  list  of  works  on  Biblical  leamfatg  made  use  of  in 
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the  Dictionary  will  be  helpful  to  students.  A  novel  and  interesting  feature  of  the 
Appendix  are  the  summary  of  mammalia,  lists  of  turds,  insects,  reptiles,  lisbes, 
arranged  in  columns,  giving  the  English*  Hebrew,  and  Grade  names,  with  names 
of  species,  localities,  etc.,  also  a  list  of  obeotete  or  ambiguous  words,  besides  the 
usual  chronological  tables*  weights,  measures,  etc.  LI.  J.  Evans. 

Sinai.     By  IIemky  Spencer  Palmer.    London:  Sodety  for  Pnmioting  Christian 
Kaowledge.  New  York :  Pott,  Young  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  excellent  series  on  ancient  history  from  the  monuments,  and  is 
the  most  compk  te  and  exhaustive  of  all.  Major  Palmer  was  one  of  the  commanders 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  in  1868-9,  results  of  which  were 
published  in  1872,  in  five  massive  folio  volumes,  and  a  map  on  the  immense  scale  of 
six  inrhes  to  a  mile  !  A  little  map,  yfiog  of  its  sise,  IS  given  us  in  this  volume,  as 
reduced  from  the  great  map.  Major  Palmer  has  not  only  used  his  own  observations 
and  those  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  but  has  availed  himself  of  Professor  Palmer's  re- 
markable knowledge  of  the  Sinai  Desert  and  every  other  valuable  source,  and  has 
given  us  a  most  thorough  view  of  that  wonderful  peninsula  and  an  admirable  topo- 
graphical commentary'  on  the  Exodus.  No  one  can  read  this  mulfum  in  pa*vo  with- 
out having  as  full  a  knowledge  of  the  region  as  is  possible  without  an  actual  visit. 
The  ai^guments  for  the  course  of  Israel  firom  Wady  Tumeylat  to  Suez  are  irreasti> 
ble,  and  the  wild  thccirirs  of  Beke  and  Brugsch  are  treated  as  they  deserve.  The 
only  point  on  which  we  should  differ  with  the  author  is  in  his  manitest  tendency  to 
diminish  the  marvel  of  the  manna,  which  Scripture  so  constantly  refers  to  as  among 
God's  most  mirscokMis  interpositions.  That  a  vast  abundance  of  food  was  provided 
othennnse  than  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  nature,  to  support  two  millions  of  peO" 
pie  in  a  desert  countn,-  for  forty  years,  is  perfectly  manifest  in  God's  Word.  Let  us 
have  no  attempt  to  explain  it  away  or  to  belittle  it. 

We  might  also  take  issue  with  ^e  author  on  his  rejection  of  the  idea  of  the  water 
of  Horeb  following  the  Israelites  through  the  desert.  Water  flowing  in  quantities 
from  the  beginning  of  Wady  Esh-Shcikh  would  flow  north  as  far  as  the  neighborhood 
of  Akaba,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  it  did  so. 

Howard  Crosby. 

Handbi  ch  of.r  Kirciiengeschicute,  vonDr.  iibi.NRicii  Schmid,  Ordentl.  Professor 
derTheoloKic  an  dcr  UniveislUlt  Erlangen.  In  sweiTbeilen.  ErsterThdL  8vo.  pp. 
383.    Erlangen,  1880. 

It  is  quite  satisfactor)'  to  observe  the  improvement  in  the  German  typographic  art 
within  a  few  years  past.  The  prime  object  kept  in  view  by  the  printerw  used  to  be 
cheapness.  Paper  and  type  were  only  the  shell,  and  of  no  particular  con ;aence. 
The  tough  German  capadty  for  reading,  disregarded  such  trifles.  If  a  book  were 
only  legible  and  cheap,  nothing  more  was  neccssar)'.  But  the  tyranny  of  modem 
culture  has  made  itself  felt  even  in  the  Buchdruckerei.  Compare  the  neat,  clear 
page  of  this  new  edition  of  Schmid 's  Handbuch,  printed  at  Erlangen,  with  the  form 
in  which  it  appeared  twenty-five  years  ago*  or  the  ooarse  bibulous  paper  and  roogh- 
cut  type  of  Dollinger's  History,  also  like  tlus,  fhun  a  Bavarian  press*  and  the  cbaa^ 
wdl  be  seen  to  be  highly  agreeable. 

This  first  part  of  Prof.  Schmid 's  work  brings  the  history  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  As  all  this  ground  ia  covered  by  a  single  volume  of  less  than  four 
hundred  pages,  it  is  obvious  it  must  answer  to  its  title  of  manuaI,or  handy-book,  f<M> 
study  and  recitation. 

This  purpose  it  answers  well  enough,  though  its  form  is  not  so  well  suited  to  it  as,  iat 
faistanoe.  Kurtz's.  Indeed,  for  those  who  adopt  this  method  of  teaching  Oitndi  history, 
nothing  better  than  Kurtz's  text-book  has  yet  been  produced.  But  I*rof.  Schmid's 
Handbuch  is  not  without  merits  of  its  own.  The  arrangement  of  this  first  part  is 
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the  obvious  one  of  two  main  periods  or  ages  divided  by  the  great  figure  of 
Gregory  1.,  viz :  The  Church  of  the  Gracco-Latin  civiliz.ition  and  the  Church  of  the 
Germanic  peoples,  leaving  out  entirely  the  Oriental  Churcli  as  an  element  in  the  di- 
visioii.  Neariy  all  imxlem  writers  »gret  in  this  arrangement  As  for  the  subdivis- 
ions under  the  second  age,  there  is  considerable  room  for  choice.  Schmid  makes 
four  periods,  viz  :  i.  The  founding  of  the  Church  among  the  Germanic  nations,  from 
the  er)d  of  the  sixth  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  2.  The  organization  of 
the  Germanic  Church  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the  deventh 
century.  The  third  and  fourth  periods  have  relation  to  the  state  of  the  Papacy  in  its 
growth  and  decay.  This  is  an  entirely  natural  division,  since  from  the  time  of 
Gr^ory  VIL  to  the  Reformation,  the  Papacy  is  the  great  tigure  on  the  historical 
canvas. 

The  compendious  nature  of  this  work  of  course  forbids  any  full  exhibition  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  doctrine.  Some  topics  consefjuently  are  left  quite  rougfily  out- 
lined, as  for  instance  the  Monarchian  schemes  of  the  iirst  period.  There  is  a  failure  to 
apprehend  t  lie  great  and  necessary  truth  involved  in  those  systems,  as  well  as  the  actual 
problem  with  which  the  Monarchians  busied  themselves.  This  was  not  at  all,  as 
Schmid  represents,  the  reconciliation  of  the  di\ine  and  human  elfrnents  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  but  of  the  unity  and  trinity  in  the  essence  of  the  Godhead.  The  way 
in  which  the  very  important  construction  of  the  essential  divine  relations  by  SabelHtis 
is  shtrred  over,  is  quite  unjust  to  that  great  Trinitarian.  But  then  this  injustice  is  not 
by  any  means  pcruli.ir  to  Professor  Schmid. 

In  regard  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  process  by  which  the 
Episcopal  system  was  gradually  developed,  the  writer  is  sound,  except  that  he  dates 
back  the  general  acceptance  of  the  system  too  early,  viz :  to  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond century.  He  also  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  semi-Pelngians  of  Gaul,  who  wore  not 
Pelagians  at  all,  but  the  "  moderate  Calvinists  "  of  the  fifth  centur)-;  and  he  supposes 
the  author  of  the  Predcstinatus  to  belong  to  this  school,  instead  of  regarding  him 
with  Neander  and  most  modem  writers,  as  a  thorough-going,  imflinching  disciple  of 
the  c.vtremc  Augustinism.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  one  of  great  respectability  ;  a 
Christian  and  Protestant  manual  of  Church  history,  and  will  serve  to  justify  the  high 
reputation  of  "  Christian  Lrlangen."  S.  M.  HOPKINS. 

A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  the  late  Dr.  K.  R.  n.\GENBACii,  Professor 
of  Thcolotjy  at  Basel.  Translated  from  the  fifth  and  last  German  edition,  with  ad> 
•litions  from  other  sources.  With  an  Introduction  by  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.  V«L 
I.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  New  York:  Scribner  &  Wciford.  $3. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  present  among  Ftii^Hish-'^praldnc;^  Protestants  origi- 
nal speculations  and  attempted  "  improvements  "  ui  I  htology  have  given  place  to  the 
Study  of  the  History  of  Dogmas  and  the  comparbon  of  systems  and  of  creeds.  It  is  no 
more  a  matter  of  doubt  that  if  this  tendency  is  not  carried  to  an  extreme,  it  is  an  emi- 
nently healthy  one.  Experience  is  confirming  the  d  pri\n  i  pr<»b,il)ilily,  that  lliis  more 
modern  habit  of  study  is  at  once  widening  the  views  and  increasmg  the  catholic 
s)Tnpathies  of  those  who  were  predisposed  to  orthodoxy,  and  rendering  more  con- 
servative the  spirit  of  those  hitherto  disposed  to  invention,  and  to  discard  the  weight 
of  authority. 

The  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  shows  that  the  stream  of  genuine  Christian 
faith  has  from  the  beginning  flowed  fn  a  broad  and  not  in  a  narrow  channel,  and 
that  it  has  borne  within  it  through  all  ages  a  vast  complexity  of  currents,  all  crossing 
each  other's  curves,  yet  all  advancin^^  ir  the  same  general  line  of  direction.  At  the 
same  time  it  proves  conclusively  the  essential  unity  of  the  faith  of  all  Christians  in  all 
ages  and  sects  ;  the  indestructibility  of  the  great  dogmas  of  the  Evangelical  Catholic 
Church ;  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  Theology  under  the  sun,  and  that  the 
nost  original  of  the  modem  speculations  have  been  in  innumerable  instances  antici- 
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patcd  in  the  past  ;  and  that  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  half-truths  (the  imnneinohal 
staple  of  heresies)  is  to  fail  into  extravagance  and  ultimate  oblivion. 

At  present  the  study  of  Christian  Doctrine  b  the  necessity  of  educated  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  The  best  and  most  comprehensive  work  covering  the  general  ground 
existing  in  the  English  lanj^iiaq'f,  is  this  history  of  the  late  Dr.  K.  R.  I 'ac^cnlxich.  of 
Basel.  "  The  first  edition,  which  appeared  in  1841,  was  translated  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Buch, 
and  was  published  in  the  Foreign  Theological  Library  in  1846b  A  second  edition  and  a 
third  of  this  translation  were  subsccjucntly  put  forth  with  additions  fro:n  the  second 
German  edition."  Professor  Hi  nry  B.  Smith,  of  Union  Theological  Scniia  »ry,  made 
additions  to  Mr.  Buch's  translation,  embodying  the  whole  of  the  fourih  Gorman  edi- 
tion, and  giving  the  titles  of  many  works,  chiefly  of  Ei^lish  and  American  Theolog- 
ic.d  writers.  The  present  English  edition  embraces  the  additions  of  Dr.  Hagenbach's 
filtii  .itul  last  German  edition,  together  with  much  of  the  valuable  m  itter  ad  led  by 
Dr.  Smith.  It  is  claimed  (hat  "  the  book  now  presented  to  the  public  is  the  work  of 
many  years  and  of  many  hands.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  it  is  much  more 
complete,  and  very  much  more  accurate  than  any  edition  which  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared." A.  A.  HODCB. 

Acta  Joan.ms.  untcr  bcnutzung  von  C.  v.  Tischcndorf's  Nachl.iss,  bearbeitet  von 
TUEODOR  Zaun,  Dr.  u.  o.  Prof,  dcr  Thcol.  in  Erlan^en.  pp.  clxxii  and  Vby.  8vo. 
Eriangen :  Aadiess  Deidiert.    1880.    Price,  10  marks.   [N.  Y.,  B.  Westernunn  ft 

Co.] 

We  have  all  been  much  too  prone  to  neglect  the  study  of  Aj)ocryphal  literature. 
As  our  author  justly  complains,  it  is  a  \  cry  easy  doctrine  to  take  refuge  in  :  **  Legend, 
therefore  not  history,"  or  '*  apocryphal,  therefore  worthless."  Yet  who  does  not 
know  that  truth  and  fiction  are  seldom  wholly  sundered  ?  And  who  that  knows 
how  to  sift  out  the  fictions  from  the  facts  of  Hegesippus.  ouq^ht  to  shrink  from  the 
like  task  of  sifting  out  the  facts  from  the  fictions  of  Leucius.-^  Indubitably,  much 
of  historic  worth  is  to  be  gained  from  a  study  of  the  eariy  Apocrypha ;  and  the 
world  de-^i  Ii  I  ites  to-day  trustworthy  editions  of  their  text  and  researches  into  their 
contents.  Z.ilm.  in  the  volume  before  us,  offers  such  a  text  and  such  researches 
with  reference  to  two  of  this  class  of  wriiings.  The  book  consists  of  a  critical 
text  of  the  irp6ietfn»'lu6vtiov  of  the  late  writer*  Procleorus,  cftnstructcd  on  ample 
manuscript  evidence  partly  collected  by  Tisclu  ndorf,  partly  by  Zahn  (to  which  are 
attached  full  critical  notes)  (pp.  3-165),  furnished  with  an  interesting  appendix 
(pp.  166-192),  and  very  satisfactory  prolegomena  {pp.  iii-lx).  together  w  ith  tive  frag- 
ments of  the  original  Greek  of  the  much  earlier  and  more  important  vcpioAM  rem 
'ludvMMT  of  Leucius  Charinus  (pp.  31^349),  and  an  abstract  from  Latin  sources  of 
another  portion  of  the  work  (])p.  235-238),  to  which  are  prefixes!  full  and  excellent 
prol.gon;iena  (pp.  Ix  clxxii),  and  a  collection  of  the  notices  of  his  work  among  the 
ancients  (pp.  195-218). 

To  those  who  know  Dr.  Zahn's  work  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers — Igrnatius,  Her- 
mas,  and  }\Tj,ias — it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  work  here  done  on  these 
two  apocryphal  books  is  most  excellent  and  valuable.  Wc  will  conhne  ourselves  to 
indicating  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 

First,  with  reference  to  Procleorus.  Thito's  judgment  of  the  work  as  an 
pUcsima  colhctio  "  of  the  old  Johannic  legends  is  almost  ludicrously  wrong  ;  some 
knowledge  of  those  legends  is  shown,  hut  they  are  not  followed.  The  book  is,  in 
fact,  a  most  free-handed  romance.  Though  knowing  the  legends,  and  betraying 
his  ko««i4edge  of  them  now  and  then,  the  author  has  preferred  not  to  be  trammelled 
with  even  legendary  facts,  but  to  build  entirely  out  of  his  fancy.  The  historical  value 
of  the  book  is  therefore  slif:jht  ;  and  it  is  only  of  importance  in  tracincf  the  develop- 
ment jof  ihe  JohaoBean  legends.    It  was  written  about  A.D.  500,  in  Western,  Greek 
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Syria,  by  a  m-irricd  presbyter,  who  had  little  dogmatic  or  ascetic  interest,  and  who 
possessed  the  tmniinum  of  historical  and  geographical  knowledge. 

The  investigations  concerninir  Leucius,  to  whom  niotius  gives  the  further  name 
<if  Channus.  possess  much  ^^ri.  uir  interest.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  we 
should  ever  know  exactly  who  iht-  writer  was  who  wrote  under  this  name.  But  we 
do  know  that  he  was  a  forger,  who  borrowed  the  name  of  this,  in  his  day.  well- 
Imown  disciple  of  John,  and  gave  to  the  world  under  its  cover  histories  of  John, 
Andrew,  and  Thomas — the  most  important  of  which  is  now  for  the  first  time,  in 
anything  like  a  satisfactoiy,  thouj^h  Iragmentar)-,  form  regiven  to  the  world.  Zahn 
seems  to  prove  to  demonstration  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  these  live  frag- 
ments, and  thus  gives  as  a  trustworthy  basis  to  work  on.  Seeing  that  these  m/uoSot 
nv'luai-iw  are  cited  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  used  by  Tcrtullian  and  the 
author  of  the  Muratori  fragment  on  the  Canon,  as  well  as  most  probably  contro- 
verted by  Papias  (Eus.  h.  e.  ii :  39.  3.  4),  it  seems  plain  that  Zahn  has  not  over- 
Stated  their  antiquity — certainly  before  160  A.D.,  probably  about  130.  Since  we 
know,  from  Tcrtullian*s  definite  statement,  that  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Theckia  were 
written  within  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  Paul,  we  cannot  bt  surprised  that  these 
Acts  of  John  were  written  so  soon  after  his  death  ;  of  course,  they  could  not  have 
been  written  until  after  the  death  of  the  true  Leucius.  especially  since  they  probabl/ 
originated  in  Asia  Minor,  but  he  could  well  be  dead  by  130.  Though  a  highly- 
wrought  imaginative  invention,  y(  t  they  couUI  not  at  this  enrly  date  i)c  wholly  fictitious. 
Hence,  historically,  they  are  valuable.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  historical 
results  drawn  from  them  by  Zahn  :  i.  In  the  history  of  the  Canon :  they  prove  that 
Jvim,  Matthew.  Luke  (and  Mark  ?)  were  at  this  time  in  circulation.  2.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Theology  :  they  reflect  a  Doretic  Christology  and  a  Sabcllianizing  Theology, 
as  well  as  Pantheistic  tendencies  in  the  relation  of  the  Godhead  to  the  created  world 
and  man.  3.  In  the  history  of  worship :  they  give  us  a  sketch  of  the  Sunday  serv- 
ice, not  dry,  like  that  of  Justin's,  but  wrought  out  in  fresh  and  living  colors ;  they 
give  us  also  a  I.orfl's  Supper  liturgy  worthy  of  a  place,  in  point  of  age,  by  the  side  of 
the  "  oldest  church  prayer  "  and  "  oldest  homily  "  found  in  the  first  and  second 
(so-called)  letters  ol  Clement  of  Rome.  <|.  In  the  history  of  John's  companions: 
they  preserve  to  tis  some  almost  certainly  genuine  names  with  some  touches  of  their 
character — such  as  Leucius  himself,  Andronicus,  John's  host,  Drusiana  and  Birrhus, 
which  last  is  witnessed  to  as  an  Ephesian  deacon  by  Ignatius.  5.  In  the  history  of 
John  himself:  they  preserve  to  us  a  picture  ut  liim  which  must  be  in  the  main 
genuine,  and  they  give  the  eou^  «kgr«ue  to  the  theory  of  a  Premier  J^h  different 
fiom  the  Apostle ;  which  last  very  important  result  seems  demonstrated  by  an 
examination  of  ihe  now  provably  mistaken  notices  of  the  two  Johannean  graves  at 
Ephesus  (Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  cf  Eus.  vii.  25.  16  and  iii :  39,  6,  Kutinus  and 
Jerome).  As  incidental  results,  it  emerges  that  it  is  possible  now  to  point  out  and 
prove  genuine  the  very  grave  of  John,  and  even,  possibly,  the  ver)'  house  (part  of  it 
Still  standing)  of  the  nch  Andronicus,  John's  hospitolium !      R  B.  Warfield. 

TuE  Continental  Teutons.   By  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
Dean  of  Ely.   New  York :  Poti,  Young  ft  Co. 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  excellent  series  on  the  "  Conversions  of  the  West," 
published  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  a|^nted  by  the  Society  for  Pnnnoling 
Christian  Knowledge.  The  work  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  conflict  between  Rome 
and  Germany,  from  Ciesar  to  Constantine.  It  then  traces  the  various  steps  by  which, 
one  after  another,  the  Teutonic  nations  of  the  Continent  were  gathered  into  the 
Christian  fold.  One  chapter. contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  mission  of  St. 
Boniface,  the  apfistlc  of  Western  Germany.  The  whole  series  is  admirably  adapted 
to  popular  use  and  for  Sunday-school  libraries.  G.  L.  Prentiss. 
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Gbscbichti  DBS  KiKCHUMTAATS  von  MouTZ  Brosch.    I.  Band.    Gotha:  F.  A. 
Perthes.   [B.  Westeraiann  ft  Co.,  New  York.] 

This  handsome  octavo,  of  nearly  500  pages,  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  history  of 
the  States  of  the  Church.  The  author  has  not  only  carefully  con^dered  the  ma- 
terials already  in  print,  but  has  also  been  enabkd  lo  consult  the  papers  found  in  the 

archives  of  Venice,  and  tlius  ^.lin  some  new  lij^ht.  The  present  insfalmi^nt  tre:its  of 
the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  He  begins  with  the  former  because  it  was  only  at  its 
commencement  that  the  ecclesiastical  kingdom  assumed  a  definite  political  form. 
Prior  to  that  time  Rome  was  the  seat  of  the  Papacy,  but  not  the  capital  of  a  State. 
The  various  provinces  it  assumed  to  control  were  really  independent  of  each  other. 
The  man  who  did  most  toward  bringing  these  dissevered  and  conflicting  parts,  the 
Romagna.  Umbria,  the  March  of  Ancona,  etc.,  under  one  supreme  control,  was 
Julius  If.  He  did  this  not  so  much  by  his  enet^,  his  zeal,  or  the  Impetuous  nature 
which  mndc  him  plunije  from  one  war  into  another,  as  by  that  mental  suixriority 
whicli  enabled  him  to  use  the  gre.at  powers  of  Europe  as  his  instruments,  and  in  thdr 
reciprocal  opposition  to  find  the  means  of  rendering  them,  whether  wilhng  or  un> 
willing,  helpers  to  the  erection  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State.  His  Medicean  successors 
tried  lo  imitate  him  in  this,  hut  fell  far  short  of  their  model.  The  autlmr  ciuotes* 
with  approval,  the  words  of  .Sallust  (Cat.  2),  which  Machiavelli  mide  the  foundation 
of  one  of  his  discourses,  Impirium  facile  its  artibus  retitutur,  qutbus  i/iitio  partum 
ut. 

The  work,  when  finished,  would  well  repay  translation.  It  is  written  with  taste 
and  judgment,  is  not  diffuse  nnr  tedious,  is  devoid  of  partisanship,  and  otherwise 
exhibits  the  best  elements  of  tlic  modern  historical  school.  The  recent  overthrow 
of  the  temporal  power,  from  which  it  seems  strKtly  impossible  that  there  should  ever 

be  any  recnvi  r\',  allows  the  whole  story  to  be  told.  And  a  most  instructive  story  it 
is,  relatiiijj  ihe  bei^inninff,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the  audacinus  scheme  bv  which 
the  chief  pastor  of  a  spiritual  society  was  transformed  into  a  temporal  sovereign. 

T.  W.  CaAMBBXS. 

The  Hi.T.rr.NOTS  of  La  Rochkllk.  A  Translation  of  "The  Reformc-i  Cliur<h  of  La 
Rochellc  An  Historical  Sketch,  by  Louis  Delmas,  Pastor  and  President  of  Con- 
sistory. 1370."  Translated  from  the  French  by  Gbo.  L.  Catun.  lamo,  095  pp. 
New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  ft  Co. 

M.  Delmas'  work  enjoys  in  France  the  reputation  of  beingf  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  local  Protestant  histories  published  within  the  past  few  years.  Not  only  is  the 
style  engaging  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  scholarly,  but  the  author  has  made 
good  use  of  his  exceptionally  great  advantages  to  secure  full  and  fresh  materials. 
And  certainly  if  the  .innals  of  any  Protestant  city  in  France  dcs  rve  to  be  translate<I 
into  English  and  made  accessible  lo  the  American  public,  it  is  the  ann.ils  of  La  Ro- 
chellc. This  was  the  centre  of  the  region  in  the  west  of  France  whose  Reformed 
inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  close  proximity  to  the  ocean,  found  their  way,  in 
greatest  numbers,  to  England  and  to  America.  More  of  the  Huguenots  of  the 
United  States  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  ihe  neighboring  provinces  of  Aunis 
and  Saintonge  than  to  any  other  territory  of  equal  extent  in  France.  Irrespective  of 
this  connection.  La  Rochelte  was,  during  a  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth  centuries,  the  stronghold,  in  fact  the  political  captal  of  French  Protestant- 
ism. Its  history,  iherefoie,  is  fairly  entitled  to  separate  and  detailed  trentmcnl.  Mr. 
Catiin,  who  has  for  some  years  been  Unitetl  States  Commercial  Agent  at  La  Ro- 
chelle,  has  done  his  part  well,  and  has  given  us  a  faithful  and  generally  idiomatk: 
version  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure.  We  congratulate  the  American  publishers 
on  the  attractive  style  in  which  they  have  brou^t  OUt  a  work  which,  we  trust,  will 
meet  with  Uie  wide  circulation  it  merits.  H.  M.  Bairo. 
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GCSCHICHTE  DEK  CHRISTUCHEN  MISSION  UNTEft  DEN  HeIDEN,  TOO  Dr.  CHR«  H.  KaL- 

KAK.  Zweiier  TheO.  Autoiiiirce  deuiidie  AuiMbe  wa  A.  Micheben.  8vo. 
E.,  saok  Gaienloli:  C.  BenelMnann.   i88a  N.  Y. :  B.  Westermana  ft  Co. 

In  April  last  we  noticed  the  first  part  of  this  History  of  Missions,  which  is  already 

followed,  and  the  work  completed,  by  the  second.  In  the  previous  volunfie  the  sur- 
vey had  been  extended  over  the  Western  Continent,  India,  Bvirmah,  and  Siam  ;  the 
present  volume,  beginning  with  China,  aims  to  give,  at  least  in  outline,  an  account 
of  misaons,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  through  the  rest  of  the  g^reat  field.  In 
matters  of  geo^aphy  and  ethnography  the  author  relies  upon  the  hijjh  authority  of 
Vivien  dc  Saint-Martin,  where  he  is  not  ab!<-  for  liimsclf  to  consnU  orij^inal  sources. 
In  matters  of  history,  biography,  and  statistics  it  has  also  been  his  effort  to  go  back 
of  all  summaries,  which  arc  of  very  unequal  and  uncertain  value,  to  otficial  or  quasi- 
official  documents.  In  so  vast  a  fidd  such  a  result  could  be  only  approxtmately  re- 
alized even  within  the  years  which  the  author  has  devoted  to  the  accumulation  and 
elaboration  of  his  material. 

The  work  is  very  unequal  in  its  execution  and  value.  Much  can  be  found  in  it 
that  cannot  be  readily  reached  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  it  greatly  needs  to  be 
corrected  and  supplemented.  It  is  most  worthless  in  its  exhibition  of  the  missionary 
work  of  the  American  Church.  Aside  from  its  notice  of  the  i>ioncer  work  of  Bridge- 
man,  Abeel,  and  Roberts  in  China,  it  contains  two  remarkable  statements.  On 
page  6i,  in  connection  with  a  notice  of  the  men  who  have  done  good  senritt  in  this 
field,  Dr.  Kalkar  says:  .**  The  North  American  Misdonary  Society  has,  through  the 
befor^mentioned  Bridgeman,  Burns,  Boone  (Bishop,  died  in  1864^  and  Ahrcl.  and 
also  Dr.  S.  Schercschowsky,  now  Bishop  in  Northern  China,  done*  an  extensive  work 
in  Canton  and  Amoy."  The  very  accessible  Report  of  the  Mildinay  i'ark  Mission- 
ary G>nference  might  have  told  the  author  that  there  arc  dnvn  North  American 
Missionary  Societies  workinjj  in  China,  nO  one  of  them,  however,  bearing  that  name. 
He  mi-lit  have  learned  that  Drs.  Bridgeman  and  Abeel  represented  the  A  H. 
F.  .M  (which  he  makes  the  N.  A.  M.  S.),  and  Bishops  Boone  and  Schercschowsky 
the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  while  W.  C  Bums  was  a  Scotchman 
sent  out  by  the  English  Presbyterians.  Other  good  men,  other  good  fields,  and 
other  good  work  are  hardly  less  worthy  of  passing  notice.  On  pii^e  62  we  have  the 
statement  that  Dr.  Williams  is  at  pres  'at  Anirrican  Bishop  for  China  and  Japan  ! 
Not  a  few  of  the  names  of  our  American  missionaries,  wliere  tl\,ey  do  occur,  are  so 
incorrectly  given  that  we  almost  lose  the  identification  of  the  men. 

The  venerable  author  deserva  the  gratitude  of  all  friends  of  the  good  cause  for 
the  laborious  endeavor  to  produce  a  comprehensive,  reliable  history.  We  wait,  how- 
ever, for  the  supply  of  our  wanL  C.  A.  Aiken. 

The  Lipb  of  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  By  bis  Son,  A.  A.  Hoocs.  8vo,  pp.  6aa  New  Yoric :  Charles 
Seritmer's  Sons. 

Dr.  Hodge's  memoir  was  a  confessed  necessity.  Of  such  a  career  as  his  the 
Church  needs,  and  may  call  for,  the  fullest  and  worthiest  record.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  sudi  a  record  is  found  here.  This  ample  and  well-filled  volume  is  a  iwecious 

and  notable  addition  to  our  choicest  biography.  Even  among  that  small  minority  of 
the  Chri>t:  in  C'hurcli's  good  and  faithful  servants,  whose  life-liistories  arc  worth* 
Hriiing  and  reading,  there  will  be  general  consent  thai  this  life  furnished  an  excep- 
tionally fine  and  fruitful  theme.  As  the  preface  aptly  says:  '*The  totality  of  the 
plieaoaieiion«  including  personality  and  achievement,  was  unquestionably  very  re* 
markable.  It  matters  not  whether  the  effect  is  to  be  attributed  in  the  largest  meas- 
ure to  natural,  gracious,  or  providential  endowments,  the  study  of  the  causes  com- 
bming  to  produce  such  an  cdfect  must  be  instntctlve."  It  is  much,  and  yet  n6t  too 
much,  to  say  that  the  treatment  the  theme  has  here  received  is  worthy  .of  it  Even 
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the  average  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  impressed,  at  the  outset,  by  the  peailiar  rela- 
tion between  subject  and  author,  as  a  unique  feature  of  this  memoir.  It  is  a  rare 

case  to  find  a  son  to  he  a  distinguished  father's  fittest  and  ablest  biognipher.  The 
rarity  becomes  singularity  when  the  son  is  also  the  father's  colleague  and  successor. 
If  there  is  any  exactly  parallel  case,  our  memory  docs  not  supply  it.  The  qualitica- 
tions  thus  brought  to  the  woric  are  not  only  a  siriUiil  hand,  iMt  also  familiar  and  life- 
long intimacy,  genuine  appreciation  and  sympath)',  reverential  admiration,  and  ihit 
guarded  self-restraint  which  makes  blind  and  indiscriiainate  eulogy  iropossibte,  as 
derogatory  to  both  subject  and  author. 

Every  reader  will  linger  over  the  pleasant  and  racy  fragment  of  autobiography,  up 
to  the  time  of  graduation  from  college,  which  occupies  the  first  thirty-eight  pages; 
and  will  wish  that  the  same  filial  pressure  which,  as  the  preface  informs  us.  secured 
this  :\{  the  \ erv  last,  had  procuied  its  further  extension.  The  best  records  of  any 
great  man's  lile  will  be  found  in  his  own  works  and  words.  Evtn  the  incidents  of 
his  history  will  hugely  come  to  light  there,  and  that  in  a  way  which  reveals  their 
hij^hest  significance — their  relations  to  his  inwaid  life,  the  formation  of  his  character, 
and  the  devel(>[>nvnt  and  dm  rtiori  of  his  powers.  An  autobiojfnijjhy  is  the  best  of 
memoirs,  designed  or  undesigned.  This  memoir  has  something  of  both  advantages, 
»nce,  in  addition  to  the  opening  sketch  of  his  youth  by  his  own  hand,  fully  half  the 
volume  b  taken  up  with  Dr.  Hodge's  diary  and  letters.  The  latter  are  invaluable  b 
the  revelation  of  character.  Not  every  great  man,  even  in  literary  walks,  has  been  a 
good  leller-writer.  In  this  specialty  Dr.  Hods;e  must  be  accorded  a  high  place. 
Reading  the  letters  here  preserved,  one  cannot  but  think  of  what  a  vast  and  various 
correspondence,  laigdy,  no  doubt,  yet  stored  away  by  his  friends  and  students*  these 
must  be  but  specimens.  A  goodly  volume  of  them  could  hardly  fUl  to  be  as  fiud- 
nating  as  those  of  James  W.  Alexander. 

The  title  of  an  article,  read  many  years  ago,  lingers  in  our  mcmor)' — "The 
Mothers  of  the  Fathers."  Extending  its  application  to  modem  days,  this  memoir 
worthily  chronldes,  in  his  own  words,  that  Charles  Hodge's  mother  was  one  of  these. 

She  was  to  him  something  what  Monica  was  to  Augustine,  or  Anthusa  to  Chrysos- 
tom.  With  his  experience,  his  own  expressed  conviction  was  natural  enough,  that 
children  generally  owe  more  to  the  mother  than  the  father;  and.  it  may  be  added, 
tare  better  and  suffer  less  under  a  lather's  than  a  mother's  early  loss.  This  rarely 
wise  and  excellent  woman  made  the  rearing  and  tniining  of  her  two  sons  her  single 
and  absorhin;.;  lifeAvork  ;  and  no  widowed  mother  should  fail  to  be  chee  red  and  en- 
couraged by  her  notable  success,  in  giving  to  the  Church  and  the  world  two  such 
men  as  Hugh  and  Charles  Hodge. 

It  is  a  curious  manifc  st  uioii  oi  his  mother's  anxious  and  exacting  ambition  for  him 
that  she,  "  up  to  th'-  (l.T.y  of  her  dt-aih,  when  he  had  been  professor  ten  years,  larr>ented 
that '  Charles  would  never  do  himself  justice.' "  She  rated  his  diligence  and  ambi- 
tion far  below  his  ability.  She  did  not  live  to  see  in  full  that  surprising  development 
of  sustained  and  untiring  industr}-  which  showed  how  impossible  Christian  principles 
and  zeal  had  made  it  that  he  sliould  intUilge  any  natural  propensity  he  ma\  have  had 
to  lake  his  ease.  No  one  can  read  this  memoir  witlioul  amazemeat  at  the  amount 
of  the  hardest  work,  of  the  highest  and  rarest  sort,  which  he  crowded  into  the  three- 
score years  of  his  manhood.  Men  in  other  and  ntMsier  vocations  are  apt  to  undrr> 
•rate  the  real  achievements  and  solid  results  of  a  career  so  quiet  and  phcid.  No 
life  could  be  less  bustling — and  no  life  could  be  ^more  busy.  Take  his  authorship 
alone.  Sum  up  his  142  Review  articles,  as  catalogued  and  analyzed  in  these  pages 
add  his  noble  succession  of  commentaries— to  say  nothing-  of  materials  ready  for 
others ;  range  by  these  his  stately  Systematic  Theology  : — and  then  contrast  with  this 
grand  total  the  novels  and  poems  of  Walter  Scott,  which,  as  a  life's  outcome,  the 
world  agrees  to  put  in  the  forefront  of  its  literary  wonders.  (Quantity  or  quality,  or 
both  considered,  how  the  latter  dwindles  in  the  comparison  !  Some  one  has  said 
tha\  Scott  reminded  him  of  a  giant  who  should  spend  time  and  strength  in  cracking 
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nuts.  Chaites  Hodge  was  a  strong  son  of  God.  who  had  many  and  long  Herculean 
tasks  divinely  set  him,  and  did  each  and  ail  grandly  well. 

The  present  generation  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  Dr.  Hodge  stood  in  ike  fore- 
front of  theologians,  controversialists,  and  reviewers.  The  graphic  portraiture  of 
these  pages  does  ample  justice  to  these  features  of  his  fiune.  But  bis  claim  is  also 
made  good  here,  we  think,  to  a  higher  place  in  at  least  one  other  specialty  than  has 
been  popularly  accorded  to  him — that  of  oratorical  power.  The  judgint-nt  of  awrnge 
audiences  rated  him,  as  a  public  speaker,  lower  than  he  deserved,  from  his  lack  of 
that  volume  of  voice  and  energy  of  action  and  fascination  of  manner  wiiich  take  and 
tdl  with  the  multitude.  So  Dr.  Paxton  writes— in  one  of  those  concluding  sketches 
by  him  and  Ptof.  Warfield  and  Dr.  Boardman  which  enrich  the  memoir : 

**  Be  was  not  an  orator  in  the  common  sense  df  the  term.  He  was  fx)  nble  to  be  popular  "  And  yet  he 
add*,  further  on  :  "  On  a  few  occasions,  before  smaller  aiiclicnces,  he  >iK)kc  in  thU  way  (without  a  manu<. 
*cnpl),  an<l  alvs  with  much  impresHion.  'Vhit  left  him  fn  c  tu  be  infliicnce<l  by  his  strong  cmetlwMlaMtlfty 
which  v>tnt-timc^  rose  into  ascendancy,  .imJ  iiivcMctI  hini  with  the  power  of  a  great  orator  " 

Instances  are  then  given — notably  that  of  his  address  at  the  funeral  of  Professor 
Dod  ;  of  which  Dr.  Paxton  adds:  "The  scene  stands  before  my  mind  this  moment 
as  the  most  powerful  effect  of  oratory  which  I  have  ever  witnessed."  Another  in« 
stance  might  be  found  in  his  speech  in  the  General  Assembly  at  Rochester  in  i860, 
where  he  was  matched  aj^amst  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Dr.  Thornwell  in  the  great  de- 
bate on  Church  Boards ;  of  which  an  unnamed  writer,  quoted  on  page  447,  says : 
*'Thts  speech  of  forty  minutes  told  on  the  General  Assembly  with  tremendous 
power."  His  address  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  before  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  1873,  though  very  dificrent,  was  also  a  case  in  |)oint.  It  was  delivered  entirely 
without  notes,  and  while  its  power  was  mainly  intellectual,  it  was  masterly.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  emotional  element,  which  had  so  large  a  place  in  him, 
had  found  some  such  incentive  and  outlet  as  the  pulpit  and  pastorate,  he  might  have 
realized  the  possibilities  of  which  these  are  glimpses. 

The  revelation  of  lovely  traits  and  ripe  Christian  g^races  which  this  memoir  offers 
is  a  very  pleasant  and  cheering  study.  It  takes  nothing  from  his  breadth  and  power 
to  say,  as  no  reader  can  help  feeling,  that  the  bigest  and  noblest  element  in  his 
greatness  was  the  fair  symmetry  of  a  singularly  elevated  Christian  character.  It  re- 
minds us  of  what  he  wrote  (p.  38)  of  his  colle;^'-  -  frie  nd.  Jo!in  Newbold  :  "  1  held  him 
up  as  an  exaiTiple  :  I  wished  to  cause  the  students  to  see  how  much  good  can  be 
done  by  simply  being  good."  It  is  not  always  that  so  great  a  head  is  linked  with  so 
big  and  tender  a  heart  as  these  records  reveal  His  reverent  devotion  to  his  mother- 
his  loyal  anfl  life-long  afTectinn  for  his  brother,  from  the  boyhood,  when  he  "never 
slept  out  of  his  arms,"  to  the  old  age,  when  he  mourned  over  his  grave— his  chival- 
rous love  for  the  wife  of  his  youth,  glowing  alike  in  his  first  love-letters  and  in  the 
final  tribute  of  her  epitaph — his  passionate  attachment  to  such  friends  of  his  heart  as 
Dr.  Addison  Alexander  and  Bi^! Johns — his  exquisite  enjoyments  of  his  own  home, 
and  his  fresh  and  gleeful  sjTnpaiiiy  to  the  very  last  with  his  children's  chiMren — these 
arc  the  waymarks  we  find  here  of  one  whose  "  home,"  as  Dr.  lioardman  writes, 
**  was  in  the  empire  of  the  alSections,"  and  who,  in  the  **  sweet  old  age,"  which  Presi- 
dent Woolaey  wished  for  him,  loved  and  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Quotation,  tempting  as  it  is  in  a  score  of  places,  would  lengthen  this  notice  into  a 
review — which  another  hand  mav  find  worth  while  hereafter.  This  well-rounded 
and  full-orbed  life  finds  in  this  memoir  a  worthy  commemoration.  It  is  not  only 
tnithfolt  but  vivid.  It  sets  its  subject  in  person  before  us.  It  not  only  delineates, 
but  reproduces  him.  It  portrays  his  inner  m.an  as  faithfully -is  the  two  a  I  v  irable 
engravings  give  feature  and  expression  in  his  ripe  manhood  and  his  inellow  age. 
This  biography  will  serve  generations  that  never  saw  him  Ijolh  as  a  record  of  what 
he  did  and  a  photograph  of  what  ht  was.  Here  Is  the  fallen  mantle.  May  coming 
Pkeabyterian  generations  furnish  men  not  unworthy  to  lift  and  wear  it. 

W.  IRVIN. 
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III.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Thfoi.ogischk  EncyclopIoib  von  Richard  Rotub.  Aus  seinem  Nachlasse  heraus— 
gc^reben  von  Hbrmamm  Rvppblius.  Wittenberg:  Verlag  von  HeniMnn  Koelling. 
1880.   B.  Westennann  &  Co.,  New  Yoilc. 

TheoIog^<!a1Enc>clnprcdia  or  Propaedeutics  forms  a  regular  branch  of  the  theologi- 
cal course  of  instruction  in  Germany  and  all  over  the  Continent.  It  ought  to  be  so 
among  us,  and  no  doubt  will  be  by  and  by.  In  several  of  our  Seminaries  it  is  taught 
«  now  in  the  Junior  class.  It  is  the  best  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  theology, 
and  exceedingly  useful,  especially  if  connected  with  Methodology  and  Bibliognphy. 
Encyc  Iop.Tdia  teaches  wktti  to  Study,  Methodology  hem  to  study,  and  Bibliography 

indicates  the  hclf,s. 

Dr.  Rot  he  was  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  Germany,  and  ranks  with  Schlcier« 
macher,  Julhis  MOller,  and  Dorner,  among  the  first  speculative  or  systematic  divines. 

His  "Theolojjical  Ethics"  is  a  masterpiece  of  speculative  genius,  and  will  long  be 
studied,  like  Schlcicrmachcr's  "  Christliche  Glaube,"  by  advanced  thinkers.  Asa 
teacher,  Kothe  was  tolus  in  t'liis,  and  greatly  revered  and  beloved  by  the  students. 
He  labored  first  at  Wittenberg,  then  successively  at  Bonn  and  Heidettierg,  where  he 
died  in  1866.  His  lectures  on  Dogmatics  and  Church  History  were  published  after 
his  death. 

And  now  wc  have  another  course  of  his  Icctu'rcs  on  Theological  Encyclopcxdia  by 
one  of  his  pupils,  from  Rothe's  own  manuscripts.  As  a  rule,  posthumous  publica- 
tions seldom  do  justice  to  the  author.  Very  few  academic  teachers  elaborate  their 
lectures  in  all  de  tails,  and  would  like  to  have  them  published.  They  fill  out  as  they 
go,  and  not  unfrcquently  their  extemporaneous  expositions  are  the  most  interesting 
port  of  the  lecture.  Dr.  Rothe  s  Lectures  on  Encyclopsedia  arc  no  exception.  Never- 
theless they  are  fresh,  suggestive,  and  instructive.  Th^  were  amoitf  his  bvorite 
lectures,  next  to  those  on  Ethics  and  on  the  Life  of  Christ.  We  have  here  an  out- 
line of  his  whole  theological  sys'.eni,  as  follows: 

1.  Speculative  Theology.  (1),  Ethics;  (2'!,  Apologetics.  II.  Historical  The- 
ology. (I),  Biblical  or  Excgctical  Theology— (rfj.  History  of  the  Bible:  Historical 
Introduction;  (3),  Biblical  Criticism;  (f).  Biblical  Archeology;  (^).  Biblical  Heiw 
nseneutics ;  ),  Biblical  Theology,  (a).  Church  History — (a).  General  Church 
History;  (//),  History  of  Church  Govemtnent;  (r),  Doctrinal  History  {Doj^mens;^- 
ichichie);  {d).  Ecclesiastical  Arch*eology. .  (3),  Positive  Theology — (a).  Dogmat- 
ics; Symbolics;  (r).  Statistics.  HI.  Practical  Theology.  (1),  Church  Gov- 
ernment—Church  Law ;  (p).  Polemics.  (2),  Congregational  Government-- (a). 
Liturgies;  {h).  Homilctics  ;  {c\,  Catechetics ;  Ui),  Pastoral  Care. 

The  systirm  is  ingenious,  and  closely  resembles  the  system  of  Schleiermacher.  who 
first  attempted  a  scientific  oiganization  of  all  departments  of  sacred  learning.  But 
it  Is  liable  to  the  same  objections :  it  overloads  historical  theology,  underrates  exe- 
getical  theology,  and  puts  the  speculative  in  the  wrong  place.  I  would  give  the  first 
place  to  exr^ctical  theology,  or  the  science  of  the  documentary'  sources  and  records 
of  Christianity;  then  follows  historical  theology,  or  the  history  of  Christianity  from 
its  foundhig  to  the  present  time ;  speculative,  or  systematic  theology,  with  Dog- 
matics, Ethics,  Symbolics,  and  Statistics  would  fill  the  third,  and  practical  theology, 
with  its  various  branches,  the  fourth  and  last  division. 

It  is  strange  tliat  we  have  no  English  work  as  yet  on  Encyclopzdia,  in  the  formal 
sense  of  the  term,  except  the  posthumous  Lectures  of  the  late  Dr.  M'Clmtock,  which 
are  so  imperfect  that  they  better  had  never  been  published.  We  greatly  need  a  good 
handbook  for  students  which  will  answer  the  same  pui|K)se  as  Ilagenbach's  "  En- 
cyciopxdie  "  has  done,  and  still  does,  in  Germany.  PuiUP  SCHAFF. 
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KiRCHLiCHR  Glaubenslehre.    Von  Dr.  Fr.  Ad.  Pmum.    VI.  Die  VoUendung 
der  Gottesgemeinsdiaft    GUtenlob:  C.  Bertdmuum.    B.  Wefternuum  il  Co., 

New  York. 

In  this  book  of  240  pni^es,  Dr.  Philippi  completes  his  elaborate  work. 

The  entire  work  consists  ol  six  single  treatises:  I.  Grundgedanken  oder  rrolego- 
■wna,  1864:  II.  Die  ursprdngiiche  Gotte^gmndiischaft.  1867;  III.  Die  StOningder 
Gottesgemeinschaft :  Die  Lehre  von  der  SOnde,  vom  Satan  und  vom  Tode,  1867; 
IV.  Die  Wiederherstcllun!;^  der  Gottesgemeinsch aft.  i.  Hlllfte:  Die  Lehre  von  der 
Ervvilhlung  und  von  Chrisii  Person,  1868.  2.  Halfte:  Die  Lehre  von  Christ!  Werk, 
1870;  V.  Die  zueignung  der  Gottesgemeinschaft.  I.  Abth.  Die  Lehre  von  der 
HabftdnunsTt  1874*  3.  Abth.  Die  Ldire  von  den  Gnadenmltteln.  oder  die  Lehre 
vom  Worte,  von  der  T.iufe  und  vom  Abendmahle,  1871  :  3.  Abth.  Die  Lehre  von 
der  Kirche,  1875  :  VI.  Die  VoUendung-  der  Gottesgomeinschaft.  This  is  the  logical 
order  as  arranged  by  the  author.  The  chronological  order  differs  somewhat  from 
the  iogicai.  /.^ ,  the  second  part  of  the  fifth  treatise  was  brought  out  three  years 
before  the  first  part. 

Dr.  Philippi  justly  argues  that  the  consummation  of  the  Church  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution is  logically  and  essentially  implied  in  its  beginning,  as  the  llower  and  fruit 
are  essentially  implied  (invohred)  In  the  seed.  This  consummation  includes  (1) 
Perfection  in  knowledge,  (a)  Perfection  in  holiness,  (3)  Perfection  in  blessedness. 
This  threefold  statenicnt  indicates  at  once  the  process  and  tlie  scope  of  consum- 
oiation.  The  consummated  knowledge  which  comes  first  in  order,  is  not  (as  \\Q\'f) 
idative,  indirect,  and  veiled  ;  but  full,  intuitive,  unveiled— in  a  word,  direct,  not 
discursive:  *'Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darltly,  but  then  face  to  face;  now  I 
know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know,  even  as  also  I  am  known."  The  consum- 
mated holiness  will  consist  in  perfect  love— love  not  as  now  delVctive,  but  complete. 
The  consummated  blessedness  will  follow  logic.iUy  and  cssenUdUy  from  the  per- 
fected knowledge  and  the  perfected  holiness.  There  will  be  a  twofold  satisfaction 
—objective,  in  the  perfect  possession  of  God  in  knowledge  and  love ;  subjective,  in 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  God  in  knowledge  and  true  holiness — or,  subjective,  in 
complete  restoration  to  the  divine  image ;  objective,  in  complete  participation  in 
the  divine  communion.  Henceforth  there  will  be  rest  In  God— rest  not  in  inaction, 
but  in  spiritual  activity  in  the  undisturbed  play  of  the  spiritual  powers  and  the  un- 
disturbed joy  of  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed  ;  with 
the  holy  ("".od  and  His  holy  creatures.  This  joy  and  blessedness  from  its  very 
nature  cannot  wear)',  but  will  forever  fill  and  delight  the  soul.  Death  is  the  door 
to  this  higher  life.  The  deansing  act  of  divine  grace  Is  complete  in  the  soul  of  the 
djfing  Christian. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  speak  of  tlie  relations  between  the  Church  militant  and 
the  Church  triumphant,  and  says,  substantially,  that  the  Church  triumphant  will  not 
lose  the  conscioosie^s  that  there  is  a  militant  Church  on  earth  for  which  it  continues 
in  loring  intercession  before  the  throne  of  God.  But  the  less  we  know  with  abso- 
lute and  specific  certainty  of  these  relations,  the  less  occasion  there  will  he  for  main- 
tataing  an  invocation  to  the  saints  for  their  intercession,  for  wluch  there  is  neither 
commandment  nor  promise. 

Another  point  in  this  consummation  is,  that  since  sin  through  death  has  wroii^t 
the  separation  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  so  redemption  through  Christ  shall  effect 
the  reunion  of  body  and  soid.  And.  more  than  this— only  in  a  glorified  l)ody  can 
the  glorified  spirit  have  perpetual  hfe. 

Whether  the  final  consummation  shall  restore  the  family  relation  existing  in  time, 
is  another  question  which  is  briefly  considered.  According  to  the  author,  this  rela- 
tion cannot  he  restored  in  the  future,  because  the  grades  of  blessddness  will  be 
conditioned  by  the  grades  of  holiness  attained  in  the  present  life. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  the  glorification  of  the  body  also  presupposes  a  glorified 
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world.  This  would  be  the  only  correspondioK  abode  for  the  gbri6ed  and  reunited 
body  and  soul.  And,  althoiiijh  the  blessed  be  removed  from  heaven  to  the  new  earth, 
yet  their  blessedness  need  not  thereby  be  diminished,  for  there  will  be  easy  and  con- 
stant intercommunication  between  the  glorified  earth  and  the  glorious  heaven.  Be> 
stdes»  the  contrast  between  them  has  already  disappeared  by  the  heavenly  splendor 
pervadir.;^  the  earth  li!!  it  is  transfi rured.  In  this  trnnsfi;:^retl  and  glorified  world, 
it  is  evicicnt  that  tlu'  phtMionv  rKi  and  the  phenomenal  wants  of  tlie  previous  world 
will  disappear,  "  for  ihc  lonuer  things  are  passed  away." 

The  great  events  at  the  end  of  the  worid  are  recounted  in  this  order:  tlie  taking 
up  to  heaven  of  the  believing  iK-ad,  the  coming  again  of  the  Lord  to  the  ("  Krisis") 
judgment,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  change  of  the  living,  the  creation  of  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  removing  of  the  perfected  ones  to  conaplete 
and  eternal  blessedness. 

The  author  su[)ports  his  vie  ws  by  multiplied  Scripture  references.  These  passages 
are  examined  at  large  and  in  minute  detail.  The  book  concludes  •' with  a  sketchy 
presentation  of  the  Apoailypse."  "The  Apocalypse"  (it  is  said,  pp.  148-9) 
"  gives  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Church  of  God  to  the  limit  of  its 
future  completion."  As  in  other  (daces,  so  here  especially  Dr.  Philippi  taies  our 
wonder,  if  not  our  confidence,  by  his  minute  and  unfailing  knowledge. 

R.  B.  W£LCH. 

QpsERVATioNs  Concerning  the  Scrtptvre  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  anp  Covbnant 
OF  Ki:i>i  Mi'TioN.  By  Jonath.^n  Edwards,  with  an  Introduction  and  Appendix 
by  Kr.KKKr  C.  Smyth.  Professor  in  Andover  Tbecdogical  Seminary.   New  YoA: 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  laSo. 

.This  is,  even  with  all  its  apparatus  of  introduction  and  illustrative  notes  gathered 
in  the  appendix,  quite  a  small  book,  yet  one  which  will  naturally  excite  as  general 
interest  among  Christian  scholars  as  any  one  published  during  the  year.  And  this 
because  of  its  illustrious  author,  of  its  subject,  and  of  the  intense  curiosity  which  the 
vague  rcjx)rts  long  circulated  as  to  its  existence  and  its  cliaracter  had  excite<l. 

President  Edwards,  Sr.,  besides  a  large  nwiss  ol  other  unpublished  manuscript,  left 
at  his  death  a  class  of  papers,  some  of  which  were  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1793, 
under  the  descriptive  title,  "  Miscellaneous  Observations."  Dr.  Hopkins,  Edwards' 
pupil  and  tirst  biographer,  savs  that  they  were  written  "  not  with  any  design  that  they 
should  ever  be  published  in  iliat  form,  but  for  the  satisfaction  and  improvement  ol 
his  (their  author's)  own  mind,  and  that  be  might  retain  thoughts  which  appeared  to 
him  worth  preserving."  Of  these  there  were  in  all  over  1,400,  and  the  paper  now 
published  is  marked  the  io62d.  It  was  copied  with  others  of  the  series  under  the 
direction  of  Piesi<leiit  I'dwanls,  Jr..  into  a  manuscript  volume  and  sent  fur  publication 
to  Edinburgh.  But,  after  it  was  copied,  this  particular  observation  was  marked  by 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Edwards,  the  son,  "not  to  be  published,  but  preserved."  It  sub- 
sequently came  into  the  hands  of  the  great-grandson  of  President  Edwards,  Sr.,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  his  biographer  and  the  editor  of  his  collected  works. 
Dr.  Serena  Dwight  bequeathed  it  to  his  brother.  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Dwight,  D.D.,  from 
whom  it  passed  about  fifteen  years  ago  to  his  son-in>law.  Rev.  Prof.  E.  C.  Smyth,  by 
whom  it  is  now  edited  and  published.  In  the  meantime  in  some  unaccountable  way 
the  most  absurdly  improbable  reports  as  to  its  existence  and  its  charactc  r  gained 
currency.  Dr.  Bu^hnell,  in  1851.  wrote  that  this  paper,  of  whose  existence  he  had 
just  become  aware,  "  was  described  to  me  (him)  as  'd  priori  argument  lor  the 
Trinity.'  the  *  contents  of  which  would  excite  a  good  deal  of  surprise '  if  commanicar 
ted  to  the  public."  Afterward  its  existence  was  fircquently  appealed  to  by  different 
classes  of  heretics  and  liberals  in  support  of  their  own  anti-catholic  positions.  Id 
the  International  Rcvitw  for  July,  18&),  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  procLumcdtO 
the  worM  that  he  "  was  informed  00  unquestionable  authority  "  that  the  manoscri^ 
in  question  mdicated  agreat  change  in  Edwards' opiniofi  *'ia  the  directioiiof  Arian- 
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ism  or  Sabellianism."  The  editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant  afterward  published  an 
article  under  the  heading  of  **  Injustice  to  Jonathan  Edwards,"  which  chaiiges  Pro- 
fessor E.  A.  Park  and  his  colleagues  at  Andover,  with  suppressing  a  document  of 
general  interest,  and  calling  for  its  publication  in  the  name  of  "common  morality." 

Many  who  were  loo  intelligent  to  believe  that  Jonathan  Edwards  could  have  left 
any  traces  behind  him  of  a  disposition  to  deny  the  fundamental  principles  of  that 
system  of  faith  in  defence  of  which  his  entire  intellectual  energies  had  been  occupied 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  yet  were  ready  fo  believe  that  he  had  left  a  record  of  nn  effort 
to  state  and  demor.strate  the  mystery  ol  the  triune  existence  of  the  one  Lord  on  ra- 
tional principles — a  characteristic  which  has  uniformly  marked  the  breaking  up  of 
&ith  and  the  incoming  of  ratmnalbm.  But  all  of  these  suspicions*  In  which  the 
wish  was  father  to  thi  th  ni-ht,  have  been  disappointed  by  this  publication.  Prof. 
Smyth  has  accomplished  liis  work  in  a  most  scholarly  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
histor)'  of  the  document  is  fully  given  in  the  introduction,  and  its  contents  are  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  by  the  notes  In  the  appendix. 

The  n)aiter  of  the  document  is  not,  as  was  siippost  !,  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  or  the  method  of  the  subsistence  of  the  three  persons  in  the  unity  of 
the  divine  essence.  It  is  only  a  discussion  of  the  GCionomy  of  the  Trinity,  or  the 
order  and  the  method  of  the  mutual  action  of  the  divine  persons  in  forming  and  ex* 
ecuting  the  eternal  Covenant  of  Redemption.  In  doing  this  he  teaches  precisely  the 
old  orthodox  catholic  doctrine,  especially  In  the  form  in  which  it  was  maintained  by 
the  Nicene  fathers — the  distinct  personal  subsistence  of  each  person — the  subordi- 
nation both  in  subsistence  and  operation  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father 
— the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  procession  of  the  Holy  (ihost — the  office  of 
the  Father  as  the  Person  from  whom  and  to  whom  all  things  move — of  the  Son  as 
the  P(  rson  t/ii  otti:;h  whom,  and  of  the  Spirit  as  the  Persfin  by  whom  all  things  are 
executed.  This  includes  a  view  of  the  relations  of  the  divine  persons  which  is  truly 
catholic,  and  is  maintained  by  the  best  modem  exegetical  and  dogmatic  authorities, 
but  which  was  denied  for  a  time  in  New  England,  e,g^  by  Moses  Stuart.  Emmons, 
etc.  In  the  present,  and  in  several  other  •' OI  s -rvations."  I^dwards  teaches  the 
same  phase  of  the  theology  of  the  Covenants  as  that  set  forth  hv  VVitsius. 

In  the  JtiiUpiniUnl^  Nov.  4,  the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  declares  that  the  view 
of  the  Trinity  as  set  forth  by  Edwards  is  "  stark  tritheism,"  and  says  that  he  '*  would 
rather  believe  the  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  God  than  this  doctrine  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,"  and  that  this  doctrine  of  Edwards  "could  not  be  taught  in  New  Englmd 
to-day."  We  would  be  sorry  to  believe  it.  This  very  view  of  a  divine  '*  society  " 
between  the  persons  of  the  one  God  Is  the  very  view  set  forth  by  all  the  various 
words,  attitudes,  actions,  and  relations  in  which  and  by  which  the  divine  persons  are 
set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  eternal  and  infinite  moral 
nature  of  ('io<l.  and  is  infinitely  nobler,  more  inspiring,  and  agreeable  to  educated 
reason  than  the  crude  opaque  Mohammedan  unitarianism  which  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  it. 

We  hope  the  publishing  of  this  venerable  fragment  will  do  gootl  .-^s  well  as  satisfy 
curiosity,  and  are  glad  to  be  assured  that  Professor  Smyth  proposes  to  give  us  other 
hitherto  unpublished  papers  of  Edwards  in  the  pages  of  the  Biblijliuca  Sacra. 

A.  A.  Hodge. 

Dn  VersOhnungstod  Christi.   Vorlcsungen  von  R.  W.  Dalk.   Auturtsirte  Bear- 
beitttng  Von  F.  J.  A.  Bbunsinc.   Gotha:  F.  A.  Perthes.  N.  Y.,  B.  W.  ft  Co. 

This  book  is  a  pleasing  evidence  that  OUr  German  brethren  are  beginning  to 
recognize  tfie  fact  t'  nt  theological  themes  can  be  treated  in  a  scientific  manner  by 
F^nglish-speaking  peoples  as  well  as  those  of  the  Continent.    Dr.  Dale's  work, 
which  in  tliree  years  went  through  seven  editions  in  England,  is  here  reproduced  In 
a  faithful  and  elegant  German  version,  conulning  the  author's  elaborate  prefiue  to 
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the  seventh  edition*  in  which  he  replies  to  several  of  his  critics,  and  gives  a  smi* 

mar>' review  of  li is  entire  discussion.  The  volume  is  a  very  useful  contribution  to 
the  htcrature  ol  ilic  subject.  Instead  of  citinjj  a  catena  of  proof-texts,  which  has 
already  been  well  done  by  various  writers,  especially  the  laic  Dr.  Crawford,  of 
EdinlMirgil,  the  writer  undertakes  to  show  how  the  atonement  is  implied  in  all  the 
Uttenuices  of  our  Lord  respecting  His  death,  and  how  it  penetrates  the  whole  sub- 
Stance  of  the  thcolof^icnl  and  ethical  teaching  of  His  apostles,  and  is,  indtcd,  the 
very  root  of  their  religious  life.  In  doing  this,  he  deals  damaging  blows  ai  the 
shallow  theories,  now  so  prevalent,  that  deny  any  objective  element  in  the  atone* 
ment,  and  represent  it  merdy  as  a  great  appeal  of  the  Divine  love  to  the  human 
race->"  God's  method  of  conquering  the  human  heart."        T.  W.  CUAU BBSS. 

Tin,  CiiKisTiAN  Sacramknts.    Ry  Jambs  S.  Candush,  D.D.   T.  ft  T.Clark,  Edin- 
burgh.  Scribncr,  Wclford  Si  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  an  attractive  book,  of  130  pages.  It  is  timely  and  helpful,  and  deser\'es  a 
wide  circulation.  The  subject  is  treated  in  three  parts  :  I.  The  Sacraments  in 
Cieneral ;  II.  The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ;  HI.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Each  Sacrament  is  considered  in  six  chapters.  The  chapters  are  arranged  ia 
similar  order,  and  treat  of  topics  in  similar  relations :  L  The  Institution  and  Form  of 
the  Sacr.uncnt ;  II.  The  thing  signified  by  the  Sacrament;  III.  The  pledges  given 
in  each  S.icranjent ;  IV.  The  persons  for  whom  the  Sacrament  is  designed ;  V.  The 
Efficacy ;  VI.  The  practical  Use  of  the  Sacrament 

Part  I.,  in  five  chapters,  treats  of  the  Nature  and  Number  of  the  Sacraments;  the 
Sacraments  as  Signs;  as  Seals;  as  Means  of  Grace  ;  nnd  for  whom  the  Sacraments 
are  intended.  While  the  treatment  is  full  and  thorough,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
cise and  clear.  After  tracing  the  or^n  of  the  name.  Sacrament  (which  is  not 
Biblical),  our  author  speaks  of  the  Sacraments  as  "  Means  of  Grace."  Here  he 
makes  a  fine  distinction  between  means  and  conditions  :  means  arc  something  suit- 
able ami  necessary  to  secure  the  end  ;  conditions  arc  something  for.  or  because  of, 
which  the  end  is  assured,  e.  g.,  to  hy  held  of  the  rops  is  the  means  of  rescue  from 
drowning ;  for  k^ing  Md  of  the  rope  is  the  condition.  We  are  blessed  in  the  mu 
of  Sacraments,  ttot  for  using  the  Sacraments ;  so  in  all  relations  to  the  Saviour  and 
Salvation. 

Our  author  describes  a  Sacrament  as  not  only  a  divine  ordinance  (for  so  is  the 
Word,  the  Sabbath,  preaching,  prayer,  praise),  but  also  as  a  Sign,  and  Seal,  and 
Means  of  Cirace.  Thus  he  differentiates  a  Sacrament  from  every  other  divine  ordi- 
nance. This  test — authorized  by  the  inspired  Word — rules  out  Confirmation,  Pen- 
ance, Extreme  Unction,  Ordination,  and  Matrimony  as  not  being  Sacraments, 
\ng  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  itupper  the  two  symbolic  rites  appointed  by  Christ 
and  designed  for  perpetual  observance.  Tersely  does  he  distinguish  between  the 
Romish  conception  and  the  Protestant  conception  of  Sacraments  :  "The  Romanist 
hokis  that  the  Sacraments  represent  grace  because  they  ^pply  it  :  the  Protestant, 
that  they  apply  grace,  because  they  represent  it"  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
are  especially  representative  or  symbolic,  and  are,  therefore,  Sacraments,  ^afai, 
the  Romanist,  misconceiving  the  applying  power  of  a  Sacrament,  would  have  a 
special  Sacrament  conveying  the  needful  grace  for  the  Seven  Stages  of  the 
Christian  life, — from  Baptism,  at  the  beginning,  to  Extreme  Unction,  at  the  close. 
On  the  other  hand,  Protestants  would  find  all  needed  grace  in  Christ  w{ule  they  es- 
teem the  Sacraments  as  Signs  and  Seals  and  Means  of  Grace  in  Christ  received  bjr 
faith  in  Him. 

As  Sij^tts.  the  Sacraments  represent  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  tiic  New  Covenant. 
As  Signs,  they  have  also  an  evidential  value  as  monuments  of  the  historic  realities  . 
which  they  represent  As  Signs,  they  also  indicate  the  importance  attached  to  what 
they  represent ;  and  thus  they  **  tend  to  awaken  and  maintain  an  faiterest  in  the  great 
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objects  of  Christian  faith."  Hence — by  Protestant  consent — they  should  be  al- 
ways closely  connected  with  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Gospel.  Even  the  Romanist 
b  compellml,  in  part,  to  reoogniie  this  principle  *' since  the  repetition  <tf  the 
(Scriptural)  words  of  institution*  in  each  case,  is  held  to  be  essential  to  the  validity 
of  the  Sacraments."  But  Protestants  enforce  this  principle  by  the  preparatory 
lecture,  by  the  sermon,  and  by  the  Sacramental  service  before  the  administration 
of  the  Sacrament. 

The  SacramenU  are  not  only  Signs,  but  also  SetJs:  that  is,  persmuU  tokens  of 

Christ.  The  seal  or  signature  gives  assurance  of  the  personal  mind  and  will  of  him 
whose  it  is.  So  we  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  As  we  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  we  do  it,  saith  the  Saviour,  '*  in  re- 
membrance of  roe,"  making  it  a  token  of  His  personal  k)ve  and  desire  for  our  loving 
remembrance  of  Www.  So  the  Sacraments,  while  they  do  not  seal  us  by  imprinting 
on  the  soul  an  indelihls  character  or  stamp,  as  the  Romanists  erroneously  teach,are 
Seals  (for  us)  of  Christ  and  the  benetils  of  the  New  Covenant  in  Christ. 

Thus  they  become  to  us  ** Means  of  Grace" — means,  not  conditions  of  Grace. 
This  logically  follows  from  the  preceding  positions,  as  well  as  from  direct  Scripture- 
proofs  (which  are  cited),  and  from  the  assured  belief  that  these  symbolic  rites,  which 
Christ  most  solemnly  ordained,  are  not  vain  and  delusive,  and  from  the  experience  of 
believers  who  have  truly  observed  these  ordinances.  //  is  the  office  of  the  Spirit 
'*  to  make  us  partake  of  Christ  and  all  that  is  His."  Thus  he  employs  the  Ward 
which  testifies  of  Christ  in  whom  all  grace  dwells,  and  makes  it  a  means  of  grace 
effectual  to  the  soul  of  the  believer.  Thus  he  employs  the  S.icr.inienfs  in  which,  as 
in  the  Word,  is  set  forth  Christ  in  whom  all  grace  dolh  dwell.  In  each  case  the 
Holy  Spirit  imparts  divine  efficacy  to  the  means  of  grace.  The  Sjnrit  having  begun 
the  new  life  of  laith  in  the  soul,  doth,  by  these  divinely-appointed  means  of  grace, 
nourish  and  strengthen  this  life  of  faith  u|)on  the  Son  of  God.  This  profound  and 
Spiritual  view  at  once  rules  out.  as  unnecessary  and  untrue,  the  maijir.d  theory  of 
the  Roman  Church,  viz:  that  a  mysterious  efficacy  is  given  to  maieual  things  by 
the  priestly  consecratmn. 

Having  carefully  pointed  out  the  characteristics  belonging  to  each  Sacrament,  it 
remains  for  the  writer  first  to  traoe  "  The  Institution  and  Form  "  of  each  Sacrament. 
In  this  regard  most  Christians — Greek,  Roman,  Protestant — agree.  After  con- 
chisively  show  ing,  by  a  fourfold  argument,  that  the  form  or  mode  is  ndn-essential, 
our  author  makes  this  uncalled  for,  if  not  unwarrantable,  admission,  that  "  washing 
the  entire  person  is  the  wny  in  which  the  rite  nf  Hapti^^m  was  anciently  performed, 
wiiiie  it  is  more  i)iriuresque  and  vivid  !"  Rightly  is  it  said,  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  baptism  teaches  (i)  Spiritual  undeanness  and  the  need  of  cleansing;  (2), 
that  this  is  diected  only  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  (3)  through  fellowship  with  Christ's 
death*  (4)  and  thus  we  become  His ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  teach  baptismal 
regeneration  or  magical  cleansing.  Our  author  shows  /he  need  of  such  a  seal  as 
we  have  in  Baptism,  and  the  power  of  such  a  seal — a  token,  at  once,  of  the  love  of 
God  and  of  our  obligation  to  be  dutiful  toward  God. 

The  conclusive  argument  for  Infant  Baptism  is  a  strong  appeal  for  its  obser\ance : 
and  the  duty  of  parents  is  forcibly  urged.  Paj^^es  37-40  characterize  and  admirably 
discuss  the  different  Protestant  views  of  the  Christian  Sacraments ;  and  this  gratify- 
ing conclusion  is  reached : 

Tbc  diiliercaccs  Mnong  Evangelical  Proteslanti  •«  lo  the  efficacy  of  (he  SacramenU,  though  they  have, 
*— ^H>ffr.  rmmriA  vrtvr**  controveny  and  separation,  are  not  rodljrgiNat  ervita]««iid  have  ben  Miick  e«- 
llLiiiUil  >|  wbiiinhirt'ii'lii'l  "H'l  fminii  nf  iiliwi  " 

For  whom  are  the  Sacraments  intended  ?   Our  author  replies :  "The  Word  is  for 

the  World,  the  Sacraments  are  for  the  Church."  While  only  true  believers  should 
partake  of  the  Sacraments,  yet,  in  the  finite  judgment  of  the  Church  olTicers,  "  They 
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belong  to  the  Church  as  it  appears  in  the  eye  of  Christian  clianty,  that  is,  to  the 
visible  Church."  That  the  Sacr.imt  nts  are  badges  of  Christian  profession  is  ad- 
mitted, but  this  the  writer  regards  as  an  end  so  subordinate  that  he  barely  men- 
tions it,  while  he  directs  his  attention  to  "  the  high  and  more  spiritual  purposes.** 
The  ejfliacy  in  Baptism,  and  its  practical  use,  not  only  in  the  case  of  adults,  but 
also  of  infants,  is  illustrated  at  !(.Mv.;th  and  successfully. 

Our  author  proceeds,  in  like  manner,  to  consider  "  The  Institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper/*  and  "  The  Form  "  of  this  Sacrament,  to.show  that  it  represents  fini,  and 
chiefly,  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ ;  secomHy,  our  partici|jation,  by  faith,  in  His 
death  ;  thirdly,  our  spiritual  life  thus  strcnp;-thened  ;  fourthly,  our  union  with  all  true 
believers :  "  For  we  being  many  are  one  bread,  and  one  body  ;  for  we  arc  all  par- 
takers of  that  one  bread."  The  pieiijres  given  in  this  Sacrament,  as  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism,  are  twofold — divine  and  human  ;  of  the  lovcof  dod  in  Christ,  and 
of  our  faith  and  (idclity  toward  God.  But  of  these  the  former  is  cbieC;  the  latter, 
quite  subordinate. 

While  true  believers  only  should  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  even  they  should 
exercise  self-examtnation ;  and  then  not  presume  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper  trust- 

\x\^  in  their  own  rij^htcousness.  but  in  the  manifo'd  and  great  mercies  of  God. 
Here,  as  in  Baptism,  the  Sacrament  is  by  the  Spirit  made  eflicacious  to  the  believer : 
while  there  is,  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  "a  teal,  though  spiritual,  presence  of  Christ, 
and  a  real  fellowship  of  the  believer  with  Christ."  This  spiritual  communion  with 
Christ  is  not  confined  to  sacramental  seasons,  yet  it  is  appropriate  to  such  scason«>, 
and  shculd  be  sought  and  expected.  This  should  be  earnestly  remembered  in  all 
preparation  for  the  commimion  and  all  participation  in  the  communion.  Finally, 
the  believer  strengthened  by  such  communion  may  exult  in  the  prospective  reference 
of  this  Sarranicnt  to  the  perfect  communion  with  Christ  when  He  sh  ill  come 
again.  This  is  implied  in  the  inspired  assurance:  "  Ve  do  thus  show  forth  his 
death  till  he  come." 
.  We  repeatf  the  book  is  timely,  and  cannot  foil  to  be  highly  sen  iceable. 

R.  B.  Welch* 

EvKKLASTiNC  P(7Nf SHMENT.    By  EoWARO  Mevkicr  GOULBIfBN,  D.  D.    New  York  : 

Pott,  Young  &  Co. 

What  is  of  Faith  as  to  Everi.astino  Punishme.nt?   By  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.  New 
York :  Pott,  Young  &  Co. 

These  two  volumes  are  important  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value,  and  as 

evincing  the  e?;istencc  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  Anglican 
communion  is  unlortunate  in  patherin<^  into  one  orirani/ation  clergymen  of  antago- 
nistic views.  The  Calvinist  is  there,  and  ilic  Rationalist,  and  between  these  two  niay 
be  found  the  grades  of  intermediate  opinion.  Of  late  the  tenet  of  endless  punishi* 
ment  has  been  attacked  with  strenuousness  by  some  members  of  a  denomination 
professing  its  belief  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Of  these.  Canon  Farrnr  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent,  and  his  views  have  called  out  a  defence  of  the  docinne  from 
Dean  Goulbum  and  Dr.  Pusey. 

Dr.  Coulbum  defends  the  tenet  principally  upon  rational  grounds,  since  the 
stronc^est  objections  to  endless  retribution  are  speculative  and  not  exej;c  tical.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  the  Bible  teaches  the  doctrine,  and  that  to  combat  it  by 
quoting  and  expounding  the  words  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul,  is  to  kick  against  the 
goads.  Them.iin  current  of  commentary  in  all  ages  proves  that  the  vast  majinity 
of  readers  and  students  of  the  Bible  have  found  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment 
in  this  volume.  Hence  Dr.  Goulburn  contines  himself  mostly  to  answering  those 
objections  which  would  find  their  support  in  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  principles 
of  reason  and  justice. 

The  author  aigues  that  everlasting  punishment  is  not  inconsistent  either  with  the 
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Divine  justice,  or  with  the  Divine  benevolence,  or  with  the  Divine  purpose  in 
crealkHi.  The  first  point  is  proved  from  the  infinite  evil  of  sin  as  arfnced  by  the 
infinite  atonement  provided  for  it.  Such  a  stupendous  transaction  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  God,  the  humiliation  of  the  Suprenc  Reinj^.  to  remove  a  merely  finite  and 
temporal  evil,  is  incredible.  It  is  not  an  a(l,i[)iation  of  means  to  ends,  and  hence  not 
an  evidence  of  wisdom.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  truth  of  the 
doctrioe'of  endless  retribution,  Mid  is  handled  with  force  and  ability  by  Dean  GouW 
bum.  In  connection  with  the  aflirmation  of  the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  th.-  author  also 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  God's  intuition  is  clearer  than  tliat  of  nmn,  and 
pierces  into  the  real  nature  of  things.  Moreover,  man's  perception  of  the  odiousness 
of  transgression  has  been  dulled  by  transgression  itself.  The  Divine  estimate, 
rather  than  the  human,  in  case  there  be  a  conflict  between  the  two,  is  to  be  taken. 
Lastly,  the  endlessness  of  sin,  or  its  infinity  a  parte  pasf,  is  a  valid  reason  for  the 
endlessness  of  suffering  for  sin.  The  author  writes  impress! vt  ly  and  conclusively 
the  hardening  influence  of  sin  upon  the  human  heart,  wbeieby  it  becomes 
more  and  more  antagonistic  to  God  and  goodness,  and  finally  passes  into  the  con- 
dition of  Satanic  and  deadly  hatred  of  God. 

In  defending' his  second  position,  that  endless  punishment  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Divine  benevolence.  Dean  Goulburn  examines  the  nature  of  penalty,  and  shows 
that  its  design  is  retributive  and  not  remedial.  Punishment,  in  distinction  from 
chastisement*  aims  at  requita),  and  the  satisfaction  of  justice.  Whether  the  criminal 
be  made  better  or  not  by  the  sufferinjj  he  undergoes,  is  a  question  outside.  Even 
if  it  could  be  proved  beforehand  that  no  reformation  would  result  from  the  punish- 
nentof  a  murderer,  the  law  woiM  still  have  the  rigt\t  to  punish  him.  and  would  do 
so.  The  author  shows  that  many  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  earthly  tribunals 
actually  have  no  reformatory  effect ;  yet  men  do  not  maintain  that  they  should 
Cease  to  be  inllicted  for  this  reason.  The  postulate  of  the  opponent  of  endless 
punishment,  that  all  suffering,  under  both  Divine  and  human  government,  is  reme- 
dial and  corrective,  is  combated  by  Dr.  Goulburn ;  yet  not  with  so  much  force  and 
fulness  as  could  be  desired.  The  real  aim  of  punishment  is  a  vital  p  jint.  If  pun- 
ishnient  is  corrective  only,  it  is  temporal  in  its  nature.  But  if  it  is  retributive,  it  is 
todless  in  its  nature. 

In  conducting  the  third  argument,  the  author  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  one 
of  our  own  writers.  Dr.  Francb  L.  Patton.  The  ultllhate  purpose  of  God  in  crea- 
tion is  not  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  but  the  manifested  glory  of  the  creator. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  is  shown  from  the  consideration  that  the  less  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  greater,  and  not  the  greater  to  the  less.  No  creature,  not  even 
all  creation,  can  be  set  up  as  the  final  end  for  the  action  of  the  creator.  The  infinite 
and  not  the  finite  is  the  ultimate  goal.  "  Because  all  things  are  of  and  from  God, 
the}'  must  be  /o  G(xi  "  (Konj.  ii.  36).  If  the  happiness  of  the  creature  is  the  chief 
end  of  God,  of  course  endless  suffering  is  irrational ;  but  if  the  manifestation  of  the 
Divme  holiness  and  parity  is  a  chief  end,  the  endless  suffering  of  the  wicked  is 
rational. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Dean  Cioulburn's  argument.  He  concludes  svith  a  con- 
sideration that  tends  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  doctrine,  and  to  render  it  less 
harsh  than  it  is  often  represented  by  Its  opponents,  and  in  the  pu|)ular  conception, 
Tte  consideration  is,  that  endless  punishment  will  be  proportioned  in  its  intensity 
to  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  in  this  life.  "  The  heathen  perishes  without 
ttritten  law,  because  he  has  sinned  without  written  law"  (Rom.  ii.  12).  "He  who 
knew  his  master's  will  imperfectly,  agd  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall 
be  beaten  with  few  stripes  "  (Luke  xii.  48).  "  It  wiU  be  more  tolerable  in  the  day  of 
judgment  for  Tyre  and  Sdon,  than  for  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  ;  more  tdemble 
for  Sodom  than  for  Capernaum  "  (Matt.  xi.  21-23). 

The  volume  of  Dr.  Pusey  defends  the  doctrine  of  endie&s  puaishment  by  reference 
14 
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to  ecclesiastical  opinion,  rather  than  by  reasoning.  He  shows  that  it  has  been  held 
by  the  Church.  It  is,  therdbre,  a  good  counterpart  to  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Goulbum. 
The  two  boolcs  together  evince  that  both  reason  and  authority,  logic  and  history, 

favor  the  tenet.  Dr.  Piisey  quotes  from  the  fathers  down  to  John  Oama'irene,  A.D. 
730,  and  proves  that,  with  the  exception  of  Origen,  and  those  inHuenced  by  him, 
the  entire  weight  of  patristic  opinion  supports  the  doctrine  of  endless  retribution. 
The  patristic  learning  of  Pusey  is  undisputed,  and  this  volume  eflectually  disposes 
of  the  assertion  of  some  opponents  of  future  punishment  that  the  Church  has  hren 
divided  in  opinion  upon  this  point.  Canon  Farrar  sufftTs  frona  the  learninj^  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  Regius  Professor  at  Oxford.  His  assertion  thai  the  Jews  at  the  lime  of 
the  Advent  did  not  believe  the  punishment  of  the  lost  to  be  everiasting,  and  that 
Gehenna,  as  used  by  Christ,  did  not  mean  endless  torment,  is  shown  to  be  an  error. 
See  Pusey,  pp.  48.  50  sq. 

Dr.  Pusey  s  book  is  not  so  careful  and  judicious  as  that  of  Dean  Goulbum  when 
he  leaves  history  and  employs  reasoning.  There  arc  some  weak  pdnts  in  it.  We 
can  mention  only  one  example — ^his  view  of  the  intermediate  state.  He  believes 
that  rermaining  sin  in  the  believer  is  gradually  cleansed  awayin  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  instead  of  he'm^  instantaneously  cleansed  away  at  death 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This,  in  the  patrisuc  Church,  was  the  hrsi  step  towards  the 
full-formed  doctrines  of  purgatory,  mtercession  of  the  saints,  and  praj-ers  <for  the 
dead.  The  influrtue  of  this  view  of  the  intermediate  state  is  to  undermine  the 
belief  that  this  life  is  a  finality,  and  to  awaken  the  expectation  of  a  redemption 
beyond  the  grave. 

Dr.  Pusey  misrepresents  Calvin  and  Calvinism  in  asserting  that  it  was  **  a  hetesy 

of  Calvin  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  doomed  to  hell  by  an  absolute  predes- 
tination." fp.  8).  He  attributes  Canon  Farrar's  antagonism  to  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishmfint  to'the  "rigid  Calvinistic  school  in  which  he  was  educated,  from  which 
his  present  opinions  are  a  reliction,"  (p.  6).  W.  G.  T.  Shedd. 

Db  Christo  et  si:o  Advf.rsario  Antichristo.  Fin  Polemischer  Tractat  Toh.^nn 
Wicuf's,  aus  den  Handschriften  der  K.  K.  Hofbibliothek  zu  Wien  und  des  Univer> 
sillts4»ibUothek  m  Prag,  sum  etsten  Male  herausgcgeben,  von  Dr.  Rudolf  Bod* 
DBNSUC  4to<  pp.  60.  Gotha :  F.  A.  Perthes.  x88o.  N.  Y.,  B.  W.*ft  Co. 

It  is  one  r  tlit  1;  t  remarkable  things  in  the  history  of  theological  literature 
that  the  works  ot  John  Wiclif,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  theologian 
of  his  age  and  nation,  have  never  as  yet  been  collected,  and  that  it  has  been  the 
work  of  Germans  in  recent  times  to  give  us  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  his 
life  and  writings.  The  best  catalogue  of  his  numerous  writings,  fw  the  most  put 
still  In  manuscripts,  is  given  by  Lechler  in  his  "  Johann  von  Wiclif,"  Rcl.  II.,  |l 
553  f.,  translated  and  edited  by  the  late  Principal  Lorimer.  The  tract  "  De  Christ* 
et  sua  Adversaria  Antichristo"  now  for  the  first  time  published,  is  important  for  ils 
brief,  yet  clear,  fwesentatlon  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christ's  headship^  its  strong  polemic  against  the 
Papal  system.  This  culminates  in  twelve  points  of  contrast  :  (1),  Christ  is  the 
truth— the  Pope  the  principle  of  falsity;  (2;,  Christ  maintained  the  greatest  pov- 
erty—the Pope  labors  to  be  the  rkhest  in  the  whole  world  ;  (3),  Chrirt  «'as  ham 
miiissimus  ft  man  suet issimus — the  Pope,  kMM  superHssimus  et  cnutelissimr  vindi- 
caiix'us  :  C4).  Christ's  law  is  pt-r  se  sufficiens,  continens  sin^ulas  vtritales — the  Pope 
establishes  new  1  uvs  that  withdraw  attention  from  the  law  of  Christ,  which  are 
cruel,  and  persecuting  those  who  violate  them  worse  than  sinners  against  God;  (5)> 
Christ  sent  his  disciples  into  all  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel— the  Pi^  and  Im 
followers  sit  on  thrones  in  lordly  palaces,  or  shut  themselves  up  in  cloisters;  (6). 
Christ  refused  temporal  dominion— thr  Pope  claims  universal  dominion  over  the 
empires  of  the  world  ;  (7),  Christ  was  obedient  to  the  emperor — the  Pope  weakens 
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the  power  of  the  empires ;  (8),  Christ  had  twelve  plain  disciples— the  Pope  his 
tvc^  crafty  and  worldly  cardinals ;  (9),  Christ  suflTored  for  his  people— the  Pope 
Incitts  to  war;  (lo),  Christ  limited  his  jurisdiction  to  Judea — the  Pope  claims  juris- 
diction of  the  world,  an  l  sends  ajjetits  to  intrififue  for  power  and  j^ain  everywhere  ; 
(II),  Christ  was  plain,  simple  and  domestic  in  his  bearing — the  Pope  burdens 
the  Church  with  his  splendor  and  the  pride  of  his  numerous  attendants  and  state ; 
(I3X  Christ  humbled  hhnself,  and  scorned  gold  and  gloiy— the  Pope  sells  every- 
thing for  power  and  money. 

These  ideas  of  Wiclif  as  to  Church,  Christ,  nnd  the  Papacy,  became  funda- 
mental to  later  British  Thcolog}'.  The  German  editor  of  this  tract  accompanies  it 
with  interesting  and  valuable  notes  and  comments.  We  trust  he  may  feel  en- 
cotin^  to  give  us  more  woric  of  the  sane  sort  C  A.  BitlGGS. 


IV.-PRACTiCAL  THEOLOGY. 

ZuM  KfRciiLicirKN  FaiBOBSf.   Einc  wissenschaftliche  Behandlung  der  gegenwirilgen 

kirchlichcn  Strciifr.ijen.  Von  Dr  CiiR  Ed  Bvi  m^i  vrk  Svi,  pp.  no.  StniSS<. 
burg:  R.  Scholu  &  Comp.    iS8o    [N.  Y.,  B.  Wcsteriii.um  Co.] 

The  author,  who  is  a  Baden  pastor,  and  who  has  produced  one  of  the  best  recent 
German  works  on  Christian  Apologetics  (2  vols.,  1872  79),  has  also  previously  written 
on  the  general  ecclesiastical  subject  of  this  volume  ("  Djs  Vi  rkaltnt'ss  swischm 
Kirch:  ufid  Stnat "  u.  s.  w.,  1 873).  His  object  is  tt)  apply  to  the  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, foreign  and  domestic,  which  are  agitating  Germany,  the  principles  of  a  true 
political  science  and  a  true  doctrine  of  religion.  He  has  no  faith  in  the  discovery 
or  devising  of  a  mere  iMA&f  wtmak//,  or  in  any  Concordat  that  wai%'es  or  suppresses 
fitndamental  principles. 

rtis  survey  of  the  course  of  history  since  Constantine  the  Great  brinf^  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  both  medixval  "  hierocracy  "  and  more  modern  State-Churchism 
attempt  tlie  impossible ;  while  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  State,  on  the  ground  of 
its  relations  both  to  Right  and  to  Culture,  have  become  clearer  and  more  unquestion- 
able.   The  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States  he  regards  as  incapa- 
ble of  reproduction  under  European  conditions,  and  the  success  of  our  cx[X'riment 
is,  in  his  view,  still  problematical    The  State  cannot  fulfil  its  functions  and  treat  the 
Churches  as  mere  private  corporations ;  this  the  actual  Churches  are  not,  dealing 
with  and  representing  merely  the  inner  Christian  life.   The  Churches  having  neces- 
sarily somewhat  the  nature  of  public  corporations,  th?  State  must  protect,  within 
limits  promote,  and  through  appropriate  functionaries  exercise  a  measure  of  control. 
The  anthor^s  views  are  seriously,  earnestly,  and  aUy  presented,  and  merit  considera- 
tioD  from  those  interested  eithca:  in  his  general  or  his  special  theme. 

C  A.  Aiken. 

Thoughts  on  Great  Mystf.ries.  Selected  from  the  works  of  Frederick  Wii.liam 
Faber,  D.D.  With  an  Inuoduction  by  J.  S.  Puruv,  D.D.  New  York:  Thomas 
Whittaker.  188a 

F.  W.  Faber  is  chiefly  known  among  us  by  his  hymns.  But  he  was  also  the  author 

of  voluminous  works  in  prose,  mostly  of  a  relifjious  and  theological  character.  They 
are  intensely  Romish,  and  teach  the  extremest  tlo^mas  of  the  Papal  Church.  But 
they  contam  also  much  that,  like  his  beautiful  hymns,  "  Oh,  Gift  of  Gifts !  oh,  Grace 
of  Faith,"  - 1  Worship  Thee,  Sweet  Will  of  God,"  b  fitted  to  stimulate  and  edify  all 
pious  hearts.  Dr.  Purdy  has  iJmed  to  make  a  careful  selection  of  passages  of  this 
sort,  and  baa  thus  rendered  an  eiceUent  service  to  the  Christian  public;  Tbe-woik 
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is  full  of  striking  thoughts  on  the  great  mysteries  of  faith.  It  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  vis..  Creation,  the  Incarnation,  Redemption  thrm^h  the  Precious  Blood,  and 
Sanctification.  Each  of  tliese  subjects  is  discussed  in  a  practical  way  and  with  sin- 
gular earnestness  and  power.  The  book  is  per\'aded  by  a  very  devout  spirit ;  and, 
while  a  certain  tone  of  asceticism,  and  even  extravagance,  marks  some  portions, 
others  are  redolent  of  the  sweetest  evangelical  tend^ess,  humility,  and  low. 

Fredoicie  William  Faber  was  a  very  gifted  man.  Hie  writer  formed  his  acquaint- 
ance at  Rydal  Mount  in  184?.  He  was  then  younj^,  fnsrinatin^,  a  spirited  talker, 
and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  High  Church  theories.  Not  long  after,  he  joined  the  seces- 
sion to  Rome  and  became  one  of  her  most  devoted  servants.  But  there  was  in  him 
a  manly  and  Christian  element  which  no  ecclesiastical  ^tem  could  repress ;  an  ele- 
msnt  in  full  harmony  with  Protesunt  ideas.  G.  L.  Prentiss. 

Scotch  Sermons.   8vo.   $3.00.   London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1880. 

"  This  volume  has  originated  in  the  wish  to  gather  together  a  few  specimens  of  a 
style  of  tcachin}:^  which  increasingly  prevails  among  the  cU-rg)-  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
It  does  not  claim  to  lepresent  either  the  full  extent  of  that  teaching,  or  the  range  of 
subjects  on  which,  in  their  public  ministrations,  its  authors  are  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
coursing. It  may,  however,  serve  to  indicate  a  growing  tendency,  and  to  show  the 
direction  in  which  thought  is  moving." 

The  collection  consists  of  twenty-three  sermons  on  various  subjects,  by  thirteen 
different  writers.  They  are  of  very  various  inteliectual  and  literary  qualities,  of  all 
degrees  of  doctrinal  latitudinarianism,  collected  and  published,  wiUiout  any  general 
concurrence  upon  the  part  of  the  several  authors,  by  Rev  William  Knight,  I.L.D., 
who  left  the  Free  Church  under  conditions  reflecting  upon  him  no  credit,  and  w.os 
admitted  to  the  Established  Church  without  the  approbation  of  its  wisest  and 
soundest  members.  The  writers  are  chiefly  young  men,  and  only  three  of  them 
are  men  of  reputation  or  influence.  The  appearance  of  the  book  has  naturally 
occasioned  shame  and  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  and  spiritual  mem- 
bers of  the  Scotch  Establishment.  And  I  have  been  creditably  informed  that  as 
liberal  men  as  Principal  Tulloch  are  disgusted  with  it,  and  wbh  to  be  understood 
as  having  no  responsibility  for,  and  no  sympathy  with  its  publication ;  and  even 
that  some  of  the  authors  f)f  these  sermons  themselves — noticeably  Principal  Caird, 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  who  has  a  reputation  to  lose — are  ashamed  of  some 
of  their  associates,  and  disclaim  any  intention  of  appearing  in  such  company.  Some 
-of  the  sermons  exhibit  fair  ability,  othera  are  trivial  enough.  But  the  colkction,  as 
a  whole,  is  utterly  valueless,  except  as  "  specimens  of  a  style  of  teaching  which  "  is 
said  to  "  increasingly  prevail  amongst  the  clergy  of  the  Scottish  Church."  Neither 
the  learning  nor  the  logic  of  these  sermons  avad  to  throw  light  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject of  human  interest  under  the  sun.  And  neither  the  hearing  nor  the  reading  of 
■such  discourses  could  ever  avail  to  promote  any  other  valuaUe  practical  quality 

than  tliat  of  j):itience. 

Some  of  these  sermons  do  not  contain  any  statements  absolutely  opix)scd  to  the 
essential  truths  of  Christianity,  but  not  one  sets  forth  any  doctrine  or  duty  which 
can  be  in  any  special  sense  classed  as  Christian.  The  common  character  o{  the 
whole  collection  is  what  is  known  as  Broad*Church,  in  poor  imitation  of  the  leaders 
of  that  powerful  party  in  the  richer  and  more  lordly  sister  Church  of  England.  The 
theory  is  that  an  Established  Church  is  not  the  representative  of  any  specific  form 
•of  religious  doctrine  or  order,  but  the  organ  of  the  religious  thinking  and  feding  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  of  all  classes  of  believers  or  disbelievers  embraced  in  it  But 
some  ot"  tliesc  writers,  ordained  ministers  of  a  Christian  Church,  sworn  to  maintain 
the  WLstminster  Confession  though  they  may  be,  teach  an  intideliiy  as  thorough- 
going, if  not  as  honestly  expressed,  as  that  of  Strauss  or  Renan. 
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Rev.  William  Mackintosh,  D.D.,  Buchanan,  discourses  concerning  "  the  lenoval- 
ing  power  of  Christianity."  He  asks : 

'  What  tkeGoiVctbiBOod  for  What  title  Imw  it  to  ikM  4«B{|utin  »  What  Mrviccdoa  it  raaderr** 

<^t<■). 

This  he  answers  thus : 

*'Thc|iraUein  of  humaa  life— the  u«k  appointed  to  nt— is  our  deHveT«nfieffOmth«Mrmy  of  our  lower 
oilvre,  our  serrender  to  the  control  of  our  higher  nature.   The  poweri  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  fccon- 

p!i<-h  tfiN  task  are  three.  First.  Our  own  higher  nature  it»elf.  Sff,inJi'\.  The  IjLneficcnt  constitution  of 
ihingi  10  general,  their  tendency  in  favor  of  what  is  good.  Thirdly.  These  two  {acton  are  bioiigbt  into  full 
oper2Ur.a  by  the  fcvelation  to  our  conscionsness.  of  that  which  was  iiapllddyCMtaiaed  la  thca  ol  the  DW 
viae  (ood-will,  or  pateraal  reUtioa  towards  in   jpvea  a*  by  Christ  (pp.  171-173). 

Thaf  is,  al!  thnt  Christ  does  for  us  is  to  assiiro  us  of  God's  good-will.  With  this  en- 
coura^^^enient  we  save  ourselves,  by  the  use  of  natural  powers  acting  under  natural 
conditions. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Rain,  of  Hntton.  treating  of  "  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican," 
says  that  **  our  Lord's  hatred  of  Pharisaism  is  about  the  noUblest  fiiet  in  his  histoiy  ** 

(p.  3'o)- 

The  editor,  Rev.  William  Knight,  LL.D.,  teaches  us  under  the  caption  "  The  con- 
tiooi^  and  development  of  rdigion'*  (p.  133).  that  we  are  descended  from 
"animal"  ancestors: 

"Thitin  the  evolution  of  the  race  inspiratini^  has  been  i-nnihuii^in  .jm'  universal;  that  in  reliRioiis  Icnowl- 
edge  and  experience,  'the  interval  between  our  purely  animal  ancestors  and  the  savage  who  was  fit>t  sub- 
dued by  the  glory  of  the  akjraod  the  nystcry  of  life,  is  as  great  as  that  which  separates  the  later  fr<>m  our- 
•dm;'  aad  (hat  *  ibera  ma  a  apiritital  ligiiiiicaaca  ia  the  eailieRt  gnpiagiof  the  wof  Id's  maotcst  childhood, 
■>  atB  as  thoac  of  the  Bataicst  wonhtppoB  of  Chriueadom.* " 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  McFarlan  Lenzie,  in  expounding  the  text  "  Prove  all  things,". 
tcUs  us  that 

"  Enlightened  ChriitiaBS of  the  present  day,'*  for  whom  he  is  qualified  to  speak,  "are  persuaded  tliaC 
aMliisg  has  doac  to  araeh  to  retard  the  developaieat  of  the  Christtaa  eoasdoaaaeas  fa  the  Protestaat  aee- 
tisu  ef  ChriatcadoiB  as  the  saperstlriottB  revereoee  Ibr  the  Bible  prevaleat  ameaa  Protmtaats.**  That  thbv 
bold  that  such  portions  of  it  (the  Bible)  only  are  levalatioat  to  TUSM,  vhich  swakca  a  respoaaa  ia  the  cob« 

icieocc  and  higher  reason  "  vpp.  an,  aia). 

Under  the  caption  "That  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain,"  Mr. 
McFartan  Idls  us  "that  the  old  theologies  are  being  shaken  by  the  new  sciences." 
The  doctrines  of  evangelical  theology  as  to  sin.  redemption,  grace,  eternal  punish- 
IBCnt.  etc., must  all  pass  away.  Already  "  they  no  longer  press  on  the  minds  and  spir- 
itsof  men  like  an  incubus"  (j>p.  219-220).  The  residuum  which  cannot  he  shaken, 
and  «111  remain,  he  tells  us  is  just  the  folkiwing :  ist.  "  That  righteousness  is  blessed* 
ness."  Hence  ad.  "  That  there  is  a  Dhnne  being  who  is  striving  to  make  His  creatures 
sharers  in  His  blessedness,  by  making  them  sharers  in  His  ri;^hteousnes%**  And 
hence,  "The  mo<lern  theolog^ian  cleaves  to  the  belief  of  Christendom  in  the  personal 
immortality  of  each  human  spirit."  While  a  belief  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
nnd  a  material  heaven  or  hell  has  become  impossible.  These  three  remain,  and  only 
these,  that  righteousness  is  blessedness,  that  there  is  a  God  who  wishes  us  well,  that 
the  spirit  of  man  will  survive  death  Christianity  is  to  survive  by  being  supplanted 
by  a  very  vague  and  hesitating  deism. 

These  focts  are  appalling,  as  an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  thought  is 
moving,  especially  among  the  younger  ministry  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
hod,  and  in  view  of  the  probable  impotency  of  that  Church  to  limit  the  contagion 
and  to  deliver  herself  from  responsihilitv  for  the  heresy.  This  c.innut  be  excused  on 
any  rational  theory  of  liberty,  for  it  involves  a  suicidal  abandonment  of  the  very 
diflbentia  of  Christianity,  its  whole  reason  of  behig,  and  a  cutting  away  the  founda- 
tion on  which  all  churches  rest 

The  most  encouraging  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the  Glasgow  I'rcihyter)'  of 
the  Esublished  Church  of  Scotland  has  held  three  long  and  excited  sessions  consid> 
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cring  the  two  sermons  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  McFarlan,  printed  in  this  volume.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Jamieson.  who  opened  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Cochrane,  who  seconded  Um, 
charged  that  the  two  sermons  not  only  denied  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  also  nearly  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  revealed  relij^on  specif) ing 
the  descent  of  jnan  from  Adam,  the  fall  oi  Adam,  the  historical  Christ  of  the  Gos- 
pels, and  His  vicarious  death.  Sevafal  resolutions  were  offered,  niost  of  which  were 
designed  to  stave  off  the  matter,  and  finally  the  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Jamieson 
to  refer  the  two  sermons  of  Mr.  McFarlan  to  a  committee  for  examination,  with  in- 
structiuns  to  confer  with  their  author  and  report  at  an  early  date,  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  25  to  21,  with  eight  abstentions. 

All  who  love  Christ  should  now  pray  earnestly  that  He  would  keep  His  Oiurdi 
loyal  to  His  Son,  and  guide  her  oflteers  and  members  in  the  painful  and  laborious 
woric  of  her  defence.  A.  A.  Hodce. 

Ephphatha  ;  OK,  THS  AMBLKMtATION  OT  THE  WOKLD.     By  F.  W.  FAtJUUt,  D.D.. 

F.R.S. 

Canon  Farrar  has  established  an  enviable  name  as  a  writer  and  speaker.  Prol>abIy 
no  religious  writings  have  greater  popularity  to-day  than  his.  His  "  Life  of  Christ," 
"  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,"  and  "  Eternal  Hope  "  must  have  had  an  unusual  sale. 
To  an  attractive  and  picturesque  style  he  adds  the  pungent  rhetoric  of  an  orator 
and  the  earnest  zeal  of  a  reformer.  It  is  not  strangle  that  he  finds  so  many  admirers 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic.  He  is  a  man  to  Ix-  admired,  not  only  for  his  brilliant 
powers,  but  also  for  his  ardent  sympathies,  which,  together,  must  accomplish  great 
good.  His  '*Ephphatha"  has  the  fbH  roetits  of  his  other  productions.  The  ser- 
mons (for  the  book  is  a  series  of  ten  sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
St.  Marfpret's  Church)  are  lively  and  forceful,  and  carr)-  throughout  one  strain,  the 
amelioration  of  society.  He  paints  the  excesses  and  miseries  of  London  life  (it  will 
do  for  the  life  of  any  great  city)  in  strong  colors,  and  urges  his  hearers  and  readers 
to  seek  their  remedy.  Such  faithful  dealing  with  the  great  practical  question  of  the 
day  niii^ht  to  stir  the  rirh  and  noble  auditors  of  Canon  Farrar  to  understand 
the  wretchedness  that  lies  around  them  and  the  sinful  practices  that  are  rotting 
society  on  every  side,  and  to  put  forth  sudi  eflbrt  as  they  are  specially  able  to  make 
to  stay  the  firightful  evil. 

We  have  one  issue  with  the  worthy  Canori.  He  does  not  appear  to  exalt  personal 
faith  in  Christ  and  the  personal  walk  with  Christ  as  the  real  remedy  of  mundane 
evils.  He  says,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  sermon,  "  th<^  laws  of  health,  the  laws  ot 
temperance,  the  laws  of  purity,  the  laws  of  contentment  wiU  lead  us  straq^ht  back 
upon  the  road  to  the  Paradise  of  God."  Yes,  but  how  are  these  laws  to  be  made 
effective  but  by  the  soul  that  hides  itself  with  Christ  in  God  ?  There  is  too  little  of 
this  deeper  life  in  the  book.  Is  there  not  an  incorrect  exegesis  at  the  bottom  of  this 
defect  ?  Does  not  Canon  Farrar  lose'sght  of  the  Mpiatory  woric  of  Christ  and  only 
see  His  sympathy,  thus  failing  to  grasp  the  great  teaching  of  onertess  with  Christ, 
which  the  doctrine  of  an  expiatory  atonement  alone  supplies?  How  can  he  suppose 
the  aiTof  uvfivi}tiev  of  I  PeL  ii.  24,  means  sympathy?  (p.  14).  They  who  see  only  sym- 
pathy in  Christ  are  apt  to  exalt  humtan  power  in  mending  the  ills  of  life.  Dr.  Farrar 
is  not  a  Greek  achobr,  and  hence  bis  erroneous  engesis.  His  translatkm  (p.  ti6>  of 
jmMnrai'f;  as  "  madest  thy  fwllow  on  "  and  *>«^*iCe<f  t4  diiVf>oi  r«  as  '*  dost  discrim- 
inate the  transcendent "  will  not  bear  examiitation.  Howard  Crosby. 

John  Pf oichman's  PicrrREs;  or,  Mors  of  his  Plain  Talk  for  Plaw  Piovlr, 

By  CiiAKLKS  Spurgeon.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincolt.  1881. 

"  John  Ploughman's  Talk  ;  or.  Plain  .Advice  for  I*lain  People,"  is  well  known  to 
the  Christian  public  in  England  and  America.  In  it  the  great  evangelical  preacher 
for  the  common  people  addresses  lessons  of  praetieal  vkrtiie»tiirift.  and  industry  with 
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a  sweet  Christian  flavor  to  the  ^eat  mass  of  plain,  uneducated  people.  It  is* some* 
what  like  Franklin's  "Poor  Richard."  characterized  by  f^reat  natural  common  sense 
and  genial  humor,  set  forth  in  genuine  English,  "strong  old  proverbial  expressions, 
and  homely  phrases. "  It  has  attained  an  immense  circulation  and  accomplished  a 
great  amount  of  good,  even  in  leading  men  from  mere  moral  endeavors  to  the  ex* 
perimental  icnowledge  of  the  Source  of  all  Goodness. 

In  this  new  volume  John  Ploughman  gives  us  in  the  same  vein  some  more  of  his 
pkun  talk  for  plain  people,  each  chapter  headed  by  some  pithy  proverb,  and  illus- 
trated by  a  striking  picture;  He  acknowledges  to  have  drawn  his  quaint  sayings, 
|irov(rhs.  and  vases  from  many  sources,  and  has  certainly  produced  an  original 
and,  fur  the  purpose  intended,  an  rfrective  b'lok.  The  main  lessons  it  teaches  are 
industry,  thrift,  common  sense,  anU  temperance.  The  American  publishers  have  re- 
produoed  it  in  a  beautifiil  form.  A.  A.  HODGE. 

SuMDAT:  Its  Origin,  History,  and  Prhsfvt  Obmoation.  Bampton  Lectures. 
iMo.  By  James  Augustus  iiEssEv,  D.C.L.  Fourth  Edition.  With  a  copious 
Index.  New  York :  Pott,  Htmag  ft  Co.  i88a 

The  conspicuous  name  given  to  the  Lord's  Day  in  the  title  above,  indicates  at 
once  that  the  contents  of  this  volume  are  anti-Sabbatarian.  We  do  not  object  to 
the  use  of  "  Sunday,"  instearl  of  "  Sabbath."  because  the  former  is  heathenish  and 
the  latter  Jewish;  if  only  the  first-day  of  the  week  could  obtain  thereby,  in 
cmrent  use,  the  Lord's  Day,"  for  a  designation,  which  this  author  himself  so 
constantly  and  reverently  prefers  for  the  resurrection  festival  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  would  be  well  if  we  could,  to  distinguish  by  different  terms,  sacred  rest 
under  tlie  law.  and  under  ;,'race  and  truth  in  their  full  manilestation  :  the  particular 
day  being  ditfcreni,  and  the  motives  for  observance  being  so  materially  increased, 
after  the  resurrectkm  of  Christ  But  when  the  heathen  is  substituted  for  the  Jewish 
name,  in  order  to  si^rnalize  by  a  word  that  "  the  Sabbath  is  abolished,"  and  when  * 
the  prevailing  effect  of  "  Sutid  if  "  rather  thin  •■  Satibath  "  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
concession,  by  the  Church  and  the  world  together,  that  the  Fourth  Commandment 
b  expunged  Irora  the  Decalogue,  as  too  "  positive,  particular,  and  typical,"  for  ft 
place  in  the  bosom  of  the  moral  law,  we  protest  against  the  use  of  **  Sunday  '*  for 
the  Lord's  Day  as  a  Pagan  petiti^  prinrtpii.  We  reg^t,  therefore,  to  see  that  an 
author  so  learned,  logical,  and  candid,  virtually  begs  the  question  which  his  volume 
discusses  in  the  first  term  of  his  title. 

Oi  the  generation  before  him,  another  Anglican  author,  the  learned  and  pious 
George  Holdcn,  gave  to  his  volume  on  the  same  great  subject,  for  a  title,  "The 
ChrKiian  Sabbath."  This  phrase  itself  our  author  discards  expressly  as  unauthor- 
uetl  and  absurd.  And,  strange  enough,  when  we  compare  these  antithetic  volumes, 
we  find  that  the  research  is  about  the  same.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  authori- 
ties had  been  catalogued  by  Holden.  And  about  the  same  sources  are  numbered 
by  Hcssey.  with  the  addition  of  interest  in;,'  and  valuable  citations  from  the  Fathers 
and  Councils,  in  the  text,  and  in  a  copious  Appendix  ;  followed  by  an  Index,  of  sur- 
passing accuracy  and  fulness.  Both  these  works,  however  opposite  on  the  main 
iasoe.  are  of  the  highest  order  in  acuteness  of  thought  aM  classic  beauty  of  style, 
and  leave  but  little  more  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  verdict  which,  more 
than  any  other  decision  pending  now,  is  to  determine  tile  good  and  glory  of  rel^oo 
in  the  future. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  Church  of  England  that  no  other  branch  of  the  Christian 

Church,  in  this  age  or  any  other,  has  furnished  so  vast  and  complete  a  literature  on 
this  vital  subject.  The  drawback  is.  that  it  is  on  the  whole  vexatious  in  being  so 
jumbled  and  contradictory  in  its  aims  and  conclusions.  None  so  great,  and  none 
SO  confused.  None  so  learned,  and  none  so  inconclusive.  There  is  no  unity,  either 
•f  conservatism  or  iconocbsm,  that  can  yet  be  gathered  up  for  the  settlement  of 
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a  question  which  philanthropy  and  religion  both  require  to  be  settled.  Puritans 
and  Presbyterians  are  disdained  for  the  narrow  prejudice  which  makea  them 
one  and  fixed  in  their  common  Confesaon  of  Faith. 

"As  it  it  of  the  lav  of  nature,  that,  in  general,  a  due  proportion  of  time  be  set  a|wrt  for  the  worship  nf 
Cod ;  «o,  in  His  Word,  by  a  positive,  moral,  and  perpeiiial  commandment,  binding  all  men  in  alt  hk^.  I'ic 
>i;iih  ji.irticul.irly  .ippoitxt-d  iTir  d.iy  in  '.even  fur  a  S.iVihalh,  to  be  kept  holy  unto  Him:  which  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  (o  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  la-t  day  of  the  week  ;  and  from  the  ie»unec- 
tiCMI  «f  Cbrki  was  changed  into  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  in  Scriptun  b  caVsd  the  Lofd's  D^,  aid 
is  to  be  conliaued  to  the  end  of  th:  world  as  tba  Cbrisiiaa  Sabbath.** 

Precisely  this  article  in  our  Confession  it  is  the  main  object  of  these  Bampton 

Lectures  at  Oxford  to  overthrow,  at  every  position  and  almost  every  clause.  "  The 
law  of  nature"  is  denied.  "  The  duty  of  observing  the  Sabbath  is  not  natural  or 
moral"  (p.  99).  "The  mention  of  God's  rest  after  the  creation,  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  and  the  introduction  of  the  word  *  Remember,*  do  not  prove  that 
the  Patriarclis  ohser\-cd  or  even  knew  of  a  Sabbath  before  Moses  used  the  words, 
'To-morrow  is  a  Sabbath,'  "  etc.  He  argues  against  the  natural  and  moral  force 
of  the  Sabbath,  from  the  fact  that  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  who  were  to 
be  exterminated  for  sins  against  nature,  which  are  detailed  with  special  mention, 
were  not  charged  with  neglect  or  violation  of  the  Sabbath  as  any  sin  in  the  sight 
of  God.  He  denies  that  the  reason  annexed  to  the  Fourth  Commnndment,  "For 
in  six  days,"  etc.,  could  have  had  any  institutional  force  for  all  mankind  Irom  Adam 
to  Christ :  because  Adam  was  too  young  to  understand  it  at  all,  and  his  posteri^ 
were  not  in  existence  to  need  it  in  social  life ;  nor  even  for  the  Hd>rews  in  particu^ 
lar,  because  ^Toses.  after  giving  this  reason  in  Kxodus,  gave  another  reason  in  Deu- 
teronomy, namt  ly,  the  mighty  deliverance  of  the  |>eople  from  bondage  in  Eg\'pt, 
The  Fourth  Cumiuandment  was,  therefore,  no  part  of  the  law  which  was  written  on 
man's  heart,  in  creation  or  after  creation ;  save  only  the  vague  moral  element  that 
'  is  found  in  gratitudi ,  \!uch  makes  all  days  alike  and  the  same,  without  any  "due 
proportion  "  allowed  for  the  special  engagements  «f  worship.  There  was  no  Sab- 
bath known  upon  the  earth,  either  by  nature  s  light,  or  Septenary  tradition,  or  posi- 
tive revelation  of  God,  until  it  was  ghren  lo  Moses,  for  the  particular  use  of  the 
Israelitish  people. 

It  was  easier,  in  the  Bampton  Lectures,  to  succeed  after  this  negative  Tishion.  with 
pains  to  diminate  the  holy  Sabbath  from  that  extreme  .abridgment  of  history  we 
have  in  the  Pentateuch,  than  to  rid  the  prophecies  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  from 
the  same  Sabbath,  as  an  oUigation  upon  all  nations,  and  through  all  the  extended 
histor\'  of  the  fiitun-.  Such  evangelical  predictions  and  reprehensions,  for  example, 
as  we  hav<-  in  t'lr  ^(•{h  and  58th  chapters  of  Isaiah.  He  is  adroit  in  dismissing  the 
Sabbatarian  argument  here,  so  conclusively  managed  by  Holden  and  others,  with 
certain  meagre  speculations  of  the  Fathers.  But  enough  to  indicite  the  line  of  de> 
structive  criticism  and  its  weakness. 

Our  lintits,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  permit  fairl)  the  expression  of  pleasure, 
when  we  turn  from  his  cold  negations  to  the  positive  defence  of  the  Lord's  Day.  as 
an  institution,  divinely  sanctioned,  commended  by  Apostolic  practice  and  prhnitive 
example  to  universal  observance,  through  all  coming  ages.  Jolted  by  the  abrup- 
tions, which  f)rrak  us  away  from  the  Church  that  is  past,  and  tear  from  the  Deca- 
logue its  longest  commandment,  which  Latins  and  Greeks  retained  as  the  /Jitrd, 
and  his  own  Book  of  Prayer  keeps,  as  Moses  delivered  it,  the  fottrth  |Kecept  of  the 
moral  law,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  see  the  sun  arising  on  what  he  calte  the  Sunday  m 
his  title,  and,  more  devoutly,  the  Lord's  Day.  in  the  body  of  his  discussioTi. 

But  whit  is  this  day  with  a  .Scriptural  name?  Our  author  is  far  more  rhetorical 
than  logical  in  tiie  answer  to  this  question.  He  avoids  direct  dctiniiion.  And  his 
indirect  description  leaves  out  of  view  half,  at  least,  of  judgments  in  the  Christian 
consciousness  pertaining  to  what  we  call    the  Christian  S^ibath.**  He  refects  the 
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notion  of  rfst  on  the  Lord's  Day  as  being'  no  part  of  New  Testament  sacredness, 
and  labors  to  show  that  the  prohibiiiun  of  secular  work  on  that  day  did  not  come 
from  Apostolic  teaching,  nor  primitive  sentiment,  but  from  Imperial  proclamation. 
Qmstantine  first  ordered  worldly  work  in  cities  to  cease  on  this  day,  while  the 

labors  of  a^riculturf  should  be  continued  as  on  otlitT  days.  After  him,  Leo  Phil- 
osophus  forbatle  the  farmers,  as  well  as  artisans  and  merchants,  to  do  any  work 
but  that  of  necessity  and  mercy.  And  this  gradual  return  to  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment he  ascribes  to  the  reentry  of  Judaism  into  Church  and  State,  which  ivmained 
to  dominate  both  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  great  object  of  this  erudite  Oxonian  is  to  make  a  '^uW  Ix  iween  the  seventh 
day  Sabbath  of  the  Old  Testament  Church,  and  the  Lord's  Day  institution  of  the 
New.  No  identity  may  pass  over  it.  No  resemblance  of  analogy,  even.  No  suc- 
cession ;  no  mandatory  element;  no  unity  of  dispensations  in  peri>etuatin^  cm  n  the 
proportion  of  hallowed  time  through  all  generations,  till  time  shall  end.  Sunday  is 
a  sheer  transition :  Sabbath  is  a  shadow  that  has  passed  away.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  quote  in  his  own  words  the  many  beautiful  sentences  which  oblige  us  to 
make  this  compendium,  but  we  have  not  room.  And  if  we  had  room,  we  would 
like  to  use  muc  h  of  it  in  laying  the  argument  of  George  Holden  side  by  side  in  the 
antagonism,  that  the  Anglican  Church  might  judge  between  these  good  men  of  her 
own  communion.  Presbyterians  are  satished  with  "Fisher's  Catechism  "  on  the 
whole  subject. 

It  is  curious  to  obser\e  how  the  holiday  basis  for  continuing  any  other  than  the 
Lord's  Day,  to  emphasize  the  salient  facts  and  events  in  the  hist  or)' of  our  Lord, 
crumbles,  in  the  argument  against  the  Sabbath,  by  the  distinctions  made  in  these 
Lectures.  Two  cbues  are  made  of  eccMastical  institutions :  those  of  the  ^si 
degree,  and  those  of  the  s«mul.  The  former  only  are  Scriptural  in  the  light  of 
Apostolical  precedent  and  example.  Thf  latter,  he  says,  are  all  post- Apostolic,  and 
conte  from  uninspired  authority  in  the  Cliurch  and  the  force  of  usa^e  alone.  These, 
then,  are  Christmas.  Good  Friday,  Easter,  etc.  We  can  atford  to  accept  "  ecclesi- 
astical "  institution  for  the  Lord's  Day,  when  it  is  meant,  *'  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  prophets**'  in  order  to  distinguish  the  second  degree,  as  off  this 
foundation  altogether,  and  coming  in  by  man's  laUible  authority  in  a  Judaical  de- 
generacy of  subsequent  times.  A.  T.  McGlLL. 


V.~GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

A  Mam  at  (>f  Classical  LmntATURs.  By  CHAauts  Moatis.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs 

&  Co.  i83o. 

This  work  comprises  biographical  notices  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  ao- 
tbors,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  various  forms  of  literature, 
and  illustrations  of  these  forms  by  extracts  from  all  the  more  important  authors. 
Though  similar  in  plan  to  Cleveland's  **  Compendhim  of  Classical  Literature,"  the 
"  Manual  "  is  of  higher  value.  It  has  l>een  written  to  supply  a  want  felt  by  the  princi- 
ples of  some  of  our  high  schools  and  academies  ;  and,  of  all  the  treatises  on  the  su!)ject, 
it  is  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  this  class  of  schools.  At  the  same  time,  as  it  pre- 
senu  a  continuous,  though  condse  view  of  the  whole  field  of  Gredc  and  Roman  lit- 
erature, it  may  be  read  with  interest  by  those  mdio  are  fSuniliar  with  the  classic 
authors  in  the  original.  S.  S.  ORRIS, 
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Memorials  op  Frances  Rini  ky  Havf.rcal.   By  ber  Sister,  M.  V.  G.  H.  imm. 

Pp.  xii.  391.    New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

The  sisterly  hand  of  the  author  has  attempted  little  more  than  to  weave  together 
the  autobiographic  notes  and  the  selections  from  a  very  rich  and  extensive  corre- 
spondence, through  which  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  could  be 
best  exhibited.  This  work  has  been  tenderly,  gracefully,  reverently  done.  And  it 
is  well ;  for  Miss  Haveri^al's  name  has  been  rapidly  j^aining-  a  more  central  and 
sacred  place  in  the  choice  list  of  those  who,  by  verse  and  song  and  simple  ministries 
to  devotional  feeling  and  practical  piety,  help  both  to  deepen,  refine,  and  strengthen 
the  Christian  life,  and  to  find  richer  expression  for  the  life  which  they  have  been 
nourishing. 

Her  rare  intelligence  and  unusually  broad  and  healthy  culture  were  directed 
toward  their  most  appropriate  and  congenial  employment  by  her  high  musical  and 
poetic  endowments ;  and  these  again  took  their  most  specific  direction  finom  her  fiuth 
and  loyalty,  which  more  and  more  constrained  her  to  act  in  harmony  vnth  her 
prayer: 

**  Taka  ay  voice,  aad  let  om  liof 
Always,  ealy,  nr  aiy  King." 

Nothing  could  better  set  forth  not  only  the  law,  but  also  the  firuition  of  her  later 

years,  than  this  ••  Always,  only." 

A  large  experience  prepared  her  to  appreciate  and  sympathize  wi^h  the  wants  of 
those  Christians  who  are  passing  through  "  strange,  dark  wa)'s" ;  to  them  she  espe* 
dally  desired  to  be  helpful,  and  many  such  wfll  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  Her 
most  eminent  power,  perhaps,  flowed  from  her  extraordinary  familiarity  with,  and 
practical  command  of,  the  Bible,  which  she  continually  searched  in  both  the  original 
languages  as  well  as  in  the  modern  versions,  counting  that  a  lost  day  which  did  not 
bring  her,  and  if  her  then  others,  great  spoil  from  some  verse  or  word  in  it  She 
rifled  the  words  of  their  hoarded  treasure.  The  most  valuable  as  well  as  the  most 
certain  result  of  the  publication  of  these  memorials,  we  think,  must  be  found  just  in 
this  line  ;  in  the  impulse  which  they  must  give  to  a  like  eager  and  expectant  use  of 
that  Word  of  God  which  is  for  the  life  of  all,  the  many  plain  of  speech  as  well  as  the 
few  gifted  sons  and  daughters  of  song.  C.  A.  Aikbh. 

The  Diary  and  Letters  ok  Frances  Burnev  (Madame  D'Arblav).  Revised  and 
edited  by  Sarah  Chauncey  Woolsby.  In  two  volames,  pp.  ^7,  S$U  tamo. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothen.  1880. 

These  entertaining  volumes  may  properly  be  regarded  as  in  some  sense  a  sequel 
to  "  The  Autobiography  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Delany,"  revised  and  edited 
also  by  Sarah  C.  Woolsey.  Mrs.  Delany,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  Delany, 
Dean  of  Down,  was  a  distinguished  personage  ni  the  eariy  part  of  the  last  century. 
Mary  Granville  (her  maiden  name)  was  one  of  the  most  b^utiful,  accomplished,  and 
conspicuous  women  of  her  time.  She  was  born  in  1700,  and  die<l  in  1788.  Burke 
caUed  her  the  highest-bred  woman  in  the  world.  A  maid  of  honor  to  i^ueen  Anne 
in  her  youth,  she  was  the  chosen  friend  of  George  HI.  and  of  his  queen  hi  her  old 
age.  The  volumes  of  her  "  Autobiography  and  Correspondence  "  present  us  with  a 
lively  picture  of  society,  and  an  interior  view  of  high  life  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
F ranees  Burney  almost  adored  her,  and  aided  in  arranging  her  manuscripts  for  the 
press. 

-  It  was  just  as  Mrs.  Delany  ¥ras  passing  away  that  Miss  Burney  came  into  notice^ 

She  was  thf  daughter  of  Dr.  Charics  Burney,  distinguished  for  his  great  musicil 
ability,  both  as  a  teacher  and  composer,  and  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  "  Histor)'  of 
Music."  She  was  born  June,  1752.  in  the  totvn  of  Lynn,  where  her  father  held  the 
position  of  oiganist.  While  yet  a  child  she  kist  her  mother.  At  eight,  when  the 
family  removed  to  London,  she  had  not  learned  even  her  letteis.  Very  little  care 
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was  taken  of  her  education.  An  elder  sister  taught  her  the  art  of  writing.  Atfimirteen 
she  began  to  take  interest  in  boolcs,  of  which,  however,  even  at  twenty-five,  she  had 

but  little  knowledge. 

Thus  left  lo  her  own  resources,  she  became  her  own  teacher.  Mingling  freely 
with  people  of  humble  origin,  and  yet  of  some  pretence,  she  also  had  access  to  some 
of  the  best  society  of  the  day.  Tlue  keenest  wits,  the  greatests  artists,  and  most  no- 
ted men  of  letters  resorted  frequently  to  her  father's  residence,  first  in  Poland  Street, 
and  then  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London.  At  times  "  his  little  drawing-room  was 
crowded  with  peers,  peeresses,  ministers,  and  ambassadors."  She  became  a  keen 
observer  of  men.  Timid  and  awkward,  tXp*tiU  person,  she  conversed  but  little,  yet 
Hstened  keenly.  Her  opportunities  of  observation  were  remarkablr.  and  carefully 
imprnvrrl.  .A  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  fertile  inven- 
tion were  early  developed  and  cultivated.  She  began  to  compose  stories  almost  as 
soon  as  she  learned  to  write.  A  diary  also  was  begun.  A  correspondence  with  the 
noted  Samuel  Crisp,  her  father's  old  friend,  helped  to  form  her  style  and  devdop  her 
intellect. 

At  twenty-five  her  inventive  genius  took  form.  In  almost  pt'rfect  seclusion,  un- 
prompted, and  without  even  the  knowledge  of  her  latlicr,  she  produced  her  "  Evelina ; 
or,  A  Young  Lady's  Entrance  into  the  Worid."  Lowndes,  a  Fleet  Street  publisher, 
gave  her  twenty  pounds  for  the  manuscript.  It  would  have  been  cheap  at  n  thou- 
sand pounds.  It  was  issued  anonymously.  Lowndes  himself  could  not  tell  who 
wrote  it.  The  London  Review  gave  it  a  kind  word  ;  the  Monthly  still  kinder.  It 
began  "  to  take."  The  anthor  had  made  a  hit."  Rapid  sales  to  eager  buyers  re- 
warded the  publisher.  **  Evelina  "  was  all  the  rage — the  town's  talk.  Everybody 
must  read  it — the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  classes.  It  found  its  way  into  the  man- 
sions of  nobility,  and  into  the  royal  palace. 

Macaulay  says  it  "  was  the  first  tale  w  ritten  by  a  woman,  and  purporting  to  be  a 
picture  of  life  and  manners,  that  lived  or  deserved  to  live."  *'  She  fiist  showed  that 
a  tale  might  be  written  in  which  both  the  fashionable  and  the  vulgar  life  of  London 
might  be  exhibited  with  great  force,  and  with  broad  comic  humor,  and  which  yet 
should  not  contain  a  single  line  inconsistent  with  rigid  morality,  or  even  with  virgin 
delicacy."  **  Her  appearance  is  an  important  epoch  in  our  literary  history."  The 
book  is  still*  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years,  a  "  classic."  It  is  published  by  the  Har- 
pers, and  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  Written  in  the  epistolary  style,  it  abounds  in 
vivid  descriptions  of  London  life,  presented  mostly  in  colloquies,  admirably  reported. 
It  well  repays  perusal. 

Fanny  Bumey's  position  was  now  secured.  Her  society  was  eversrwhere  courted. 
Samuel  Johnson  petted  her  hugely,  as  his  manner  was.  The  frequenters  <rf  her 
father's  drawing-room  were  in  raptures  over  her  success.  Re\molds  and  Sheridan, 
Boswell  and  Gibbon,  Burke  and  Windham,  and  a  wide  circle  of  lords  and  common- 
ers, paid  her  hearty  homage. 

The  Diary  and  Letters  open  at  this  turning  point  in  her  history.  The  reader  is 
charmed  by  the  ease  and  spri;;htliness,  as  well  as  fulness  of  detail,  with  whirli  she 
records  the  conversation  ot  the  society  into  which  she  is  introduced.  At  thirty  she 
published  her  *'  Cecilia,"  which  was  received  with  approbation  and  delight  by  the 
reading  public.  Her  **  Camilla  *'  appeared  in  1790,  and  her  "  Wanderer  "  in  1814. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  these  volumes  is  the  story  of  her  domestication 
for  five  ye>irs  in  the  royal  family,  as  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Queen's  robes.  As  a 
vivid  portraiture  of  the  inner  life  of  royalty,  it  is  quite  unique.  Sadly  as  we  lament 
the  drudgery  to  which  she  was  subjected,  and  by  which  her  health  was  almost  rubed, 
we  cannot  but  be  interested  In  the  details  of  the  daily  llfeof  their  majesties  and  royal 
highnesses,  especially  on  the  first  occasion  of  the  derangement  of  George  III. 

In  July,  1793,  she  became  the  wife  of  General  D'Arblay,  a  French  emigr^,\\\it 
friend  tt.d  adjutant  of  Lafiiyette.  Much  of  her  subsequent  lile  was  spent  in  Paris, 
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the  details  of  which  appear  in  the  "  Diary  "  She  became  a  widow  in  1818.  lost  her 
only  son,  a  promising  young  clergyman,  in  1837,  and  died  in  January.  1840.  in  her 
eighty-eighth  year.  E.  F.  Hatpield. 

Boston  Monday  Lkcturbs.   Labor,  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events.    By  Joseph 
Cook.   Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood  ft  Co.  1880. 

When  Chailes  Hodge,  just  fairly  in  his  twenties,  was  nominated  to  the  General 
Assembly  as  a  Professor  or  Instructor  in  Princeton  Seminary.  Dr.  Edward  Dorr 
Griffin  arose  and  said,  "The  name  does  not  suggest  to  me  a  single  idea."  Al- 
though the  latter  passed  away  a  generation  ago,  he  lived  long  enough  to  find  that 
name  associated,  in  every  mind  conversant  with  the  ecclesiastidsm  and  theology  of 
this  country,  with  eminent  greatness  and  goodness.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the 
name  of  Joseph  Cook  suggested  not  a  single  idea  to  any  outside  of  the  circle  of  his 
private  acquaintance.  It  .has  suddenly  risen  from  obscurity  to  splendor,  and  is  sur- 
charged with  meaning  to  intelligent  and  thinking  men.  Whether  we  differ  or  agree 
with  him,  whether  his  deliverances  be  deemed  impregnable,  or  open  to  criticism, 
none  can  deny  that  he  is  a  prodig)'  of  intellectual  and  oratorical  power — in  the  im- 
mense momentum  and  masTielisrn,  the  fecundity  and  versatility  of  his  mind.  These 
Monday  Lectures  being  courses  on  given  topics,  introduced  by  preludes,  each  on 
some  new  topic  of  the  time,  are  certainly  wonderful  and  masterful  in  their  way,  and, 
on  the  whole,  as  salutaiy  as  mighty  m  thdr  influence. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  incidental  to  the  author's  method  of  treating  such  a  diversity 
of  subjects  after  a  short  and  rapid,  thoug^h  intense  study  of  them,  that,  in  avoiding 
commonplace  and  dulness,  he  should  sometimes  swing  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
utterances  which,  if  they  startle  by  thdr  novelty,  offend  by  their  cnideness.  While 
these  lecturai  on  labor  unfold,  in  the  most  impressive  and  original  style,  many  truths 
seldom  recognized,  and  present  accepted  truths  with  a  sprightliness  and  force  that 
endue  them  with  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  still  they  are  far  from  solving  or  exhaust- 
ing the  problems  in  whteh  they  often  speak  in  tones  of  the  "  rapturous  eureka,**  or 
the  categorical  imperative."  He  abounds  in  assertory  judgmenU"  respecting 
the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  or  more  exactly  employes  and  employers,  which 
will  not  hear  severe  testing,  while  he  says  much  that  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  fresh  in 
in.ittcr  and  fascinating  in  style. 

He  indeed  condemns,  in  terms  sufficiently  indignant,  many  of  the  abominaUons 
and  tyrannies  of  Trades  Unions.  But.  on  the  whole,  his  tone  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
laboring  classes  are  quite  lari^ely  dealt  with  oppressively  by  capitalists  and  employers. 
We  apprehend  that,  whatever  may  have  been  true  under  feudal  governments,  hered- 
itary aristocracies,  or  a  condition  of  partial  or  complete  servitude,  this,  aside  of  ex- 
ceptional cases,  in  the  loi^  run.  is  impossible  under  the  law  of  freedom,  which 
moves  all  hindrances  to  the  free  transfer  of  capital  and  labor  from  occupation  to  oc- 
cupation and  fro  T)  place  to  place.  The  resulting  competition  will  ensure  that  em- 
ployers will  bid  agauist  each  other  for  labor  at  the  highest  rates  which  yield  that 
fair  profit,  without  which  capital  will  not  permanently  employ  kbor.  Laborers,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  who  are  not  slugi^ards.  will  bkl  against  each  other  till  they  all  find 
employment,  at  rates  at  which  employers  can  afford  to  employ  them.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  talk  of  employers  permanently  employing  labor  at  a  loss.  Human  nature  is 
unequal  to  this :  and  so  are  the  a  ^eri  limits  of  physical  possibility  itself. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Cook,  that  Ptof.  Walker  and  others  have  exploded  the  old 
wage-fund  doctrine,  according  to  which  a  certain  existing  sum  devoted  to  wages  is 
all  that  the  laborers  can  receive  for  their  labor.  Iletirc  it  is  argued,  each  can  only 
receive  the  quotient  of  this  fund  divided  by  the  whole  number  of  laborers.  The  ia> 
borer,  however,  may  receive  a  share  of  the  ultimate  gains  resulting  from  lus  labor  also— 
and,  if  those  gains  are  increased  by  improved  machinery,  the  fertility  of  cheap  lands,  or 
the  skill  and  oigantztng  capacity  of  the  capitalist  or  emptoyer,  all  the  more.  Un- 
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doubtcdly  the  menns  of  comfort  to  tlie  laboring- class  have  increased  pari  passu  \\\\.\\ 
the  accumulations  ot  the  capitaUst  class.  Yet  in  another  sense  the  "  see-saw  "  doc- 
trine, as  Mr.  Cook  styles  it,  according  to  which  the  rewards  of  the  laborer  and  cap> 
tolitt  are  in  aa  inverse  ratio,  holds  in  given  single  transactions.  Suppose  a  certain 
sum,  say  $200,  represents  the  <?ain  resulting  to  workman  and  capitalist  from  the 
manulacture  of  tiUy  suits  of  clothes.  Plainly  the  more  of  this  that  is  taken  by  the 
one  the  less  is  left  for  the  other. 

As  to  the  two  fninciples  set  forth  and  elaborated  by  Mr.  Cook  for  determinii^  the 
just  rate  of  wages,  they  are  vitiated  !)\  fh  ■  fatal  defect  of  indeterniinateness.  These 
are,  that  the  laborer  should  he  paid  enough  to  support  and  educate  his  faintly,  with- 
.out  which  the  supply  of  laborers  must,  ere  long,  die  out ;  and  that  his  wages  should 
be  doable  the  cost  of  his  uncooked  food.  Who  can  tell  what  these  may  be  ?  We 
recall  the  time  when  the  thriving  farmers  of  New  England,  out  of  whose  families 
have  come  so  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  land,  rarely  rejoiced  in  such  meals  as  Mr. 
Cook  shows  to  be  now  the  common  fare  of  the  average  laborer,  when  families  were 
generally  huge,  and  nearly  every  child,  before  his  majority,  haid  earned  at  least 
aH  that  he  had  cost  This,  with  the  coinraon  school  and  academy,  trained  the 
race  in  and  out  of  New  England  that  has  fought,  or  cut,  its  way  to  the  su- 
premacy in  all  spheres  of  life.  We  regret  that  the  stifling  physical  and  moral  at- 
mosphere of  factories,  on  which  Mr.  Cook  so  eloquently  dilates,  is  so  ungenial  to 
youthliil  industry.  We  quite  agree  with  him  in  invoking  the  power  of  legislation  to 
arrest  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  at  an  improper  age.  or  to  an  improper 
extent.  Rut  we  do  not  believe  that  a  race  untrained  to  youthful  labor  will  do 
the  work  needed  lor  the  advancement  of  the  Church  and  the  world. 

L.  H.  AlWATtR. 

DlCnOMARY  OP  THE  OLD  ENCUSH  LANOtJAGB.    STRATMAim,  F.  H.  (KfCfetd). 

Every  English  scholar  must  hail  with  gladness  this  third  editfon  of  Stnatmann's 
Word-Book.  It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  the  author's  original  design  of  adding  sim- 
ply a  supplement  to  the  second  edition  was  changed,  as  in  this  new  edition  we  have, 
as  he  himself  says,  "many  improvements  that  could  not  have  been  effected  by  a  sup- 
plement." Much  of  the  value  of  thi$  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  tills  up  a  most  im- 
portant interval,  and  thtis  completes  the  historical  unity  and  continuity  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Bosworth's  "  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  "  carries  us  on  to  the  clnsc  of  the  "  Chron- 
icle "(1 1 54),  marking  the  beginning  ot  the  Early  English  IViod.  Between  that 
date  and  .Modem  English  Proper  we  have  no  dictionary  that  pi  t^tends  to  cover  the 
whole  ground.  Morris  and  Skeat  in  their  "  S[x;ci  mens  of  Early  English  "give  a 
valuable  glossary  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  covers,  however,  but  a  single  ce-ntiirv  (1298 
to  1393).  It  thus  bt  i^iiis  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  close  of  the  Saxon 
riod.  Other  valuable  glossaries  pertaining  to  particular  periods  are  found  in  the 
various  editions  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

Stratmann,  however,  has  given  us  the  complete  Word-Book,  conducting  us  from 
the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  the  very  dawn  of  Elizabethan  times. 

Thus,  it  is  simply  invaluable  to  the  student  of  English,  as  showing  the  historical 
'and  philological  connection  between  primitive  and  present  forms,  and  something  of 
the  method  by  which  these  changes  were  effected. 

When  we  slate  that  the  Early  English  word  is  given  in  its  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  other  kindred  Teutonic  forms,  that  it  is  dehned  in  terms  of  Modern  English 
and  Latin,  and  that  abundant  references  are  ghren  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
best  Early  English  writers,  with  apt  quotations  therefrom,  we  indicate  the  invalu- 
able character  of  the  book  as  a  help  in  English  Philology. 

The  long  list  of  authorities  which  the  author  presents  at  the  opening  will  serve  to 
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show  the  vast  range  of  the  older  literature  over  which  he  has  passed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  lexicon. 

With  Bosworth,  Webster,  and  Stntmann  la  hand,  what  more  does  the  Englidi 
sdiolar  need  in  the  line  of  woidHntefpretation  ?  T.  W.  H  UHT, 

Xenopiion's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates:  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Sami'el 
Ross  WiNANS,  College  of  New  Jersey.  Boston:  John  AUyn,  publisher.  1880. 
lamo,  pp.  zziv.  965. 

This  little  volume  is  admirably  conceded  and  admirably  executed.  The  Cntroduc- 

tion  pivcs  an  outline  of  the  argument  of  the  treatises,  with  definitions  of' some  of  its 
cardinal  terms.  The  text  is  divided  by  brief  headings  stating  the  thrme  of  the  fol- 
lowing portions.  The  only  question  is  whether  this  feature  might  not  have  been 
advantageously  extended,  so  as  to  give  a  condensed  analyns  of  the  whole  in  the 
margin,  as  in  many  of  our  best  Biblical  Commentaries.  Eighty  pages  are  occupied 
with  clearly-printed  notes,  containing  copious  grammatical  references,  "  especially 
on  the  earlier  portions  of  the  text,  when  at  least  a  reference  is  made  to  every  prom- 
inent principle  of  syntax.  No  extended  note  is  offered  when  a  simple  reference  to  a 
grammar  would  be  preferable.  Brief  sketches  of  ever)thii^  of  biographical,  histori- 
cal, or  pliilosophical  interest  are  supplied  ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  there 
have  been  added  very  complete  cross  references  to  the  other  works  of  Xcnophon, 
and  also  to  Plato  and  Aristophanes."  So  far  as  a  cursor)*  examination  shows,  there 
is  a  very  great  amount  of  material— grammatical  and  iUustrative— condensed  and 
yet  clearly  stated ;  and  the  reader  can  scarcely  escape  being  led  into  acquaintance 
with  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  author.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

Hanoi'.ook  of  rsci.isH-jArANFSE  Etvmoi.ocv.  By  William  Imbrif..  Tokiyo: 
Primed  by  B.  Meikeljohn  (S:  Co.,  Yokohama,  1880.    izmo,  pp.  207  and  xvi. 

Thjs  neat  and  unpretending  little  volume,  the  work  of  a  young  American  mission- 
ary in  Japan,  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  practical  guide  to  beginners  in  acquiring  the 
Japanese  language.  It  consists  of  selected  sentences  in  English  and  Japanese,  ar- 
ranged in  connection  with  the  different  parts  of  speech  and  the  various  forms  which 
they  assume  in  the  course  of  mtlection.  In  simplicity,  clearness  of  statement, 
and  felicity  of  arrangement,  it  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  serve  its  purpose.  And 
to  those  who  have  no  thought  of  learning  Japanese,  it  will  afford  an  interesting  view 
of  some  very  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  strange  language.     W.  H.  GREEN. 

Gleaninc.s  from  a  Litf.rarv  Life,  1S3S-1S30.  By  Francis  Bowen,  LL.D..  .Mford 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  College.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons. 
1880. 

Professor  Bowen  is  universally  recogniied  as  one  of  the  very  first  Christian  philoso- 

phers  in  America,  He  is  eminently  learned,  able,  conservative,  spiritual,  and  ortho- 
dox in  his  yjrofessional  prnvinrc  of  philosophy.  Hence,  in  this  day  of  philosophical 
as  well  as  of  religious  radicalism  and  scepticism,  all  that  Dr.  Bowen  writes  in  his  own 
department  unhrersally  commands  respectful  attention,  and  exerts  a  most  wholesome 
influence. 

The  present  volume  consists  of  Essay's,  edited  by  himself,  selected  out  of  a  far  larger 
number,  gathered  from  the  labors  of  forty-two  years,  and  related  to  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects.  They  are  classified  under  the  general  heads  of  Education,  Political 
Fx'OKOMV,  and  PHILOSOPHY,  followed  by  a  single  Essay  on  the  **  Restoration  of 
the  Text  of  Shakespeare." 

The  Philosophical  Essays  are.  all  of  them,  of  the  highest  permanent  value,  and  all 
students  of  philosophy  or  theology  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  distinguished 
author  for  his  personal  revision  and  collection  of  them  in  one  ele|;ant  volume; 

He  says  in  his  Preface :  "But  most  of  the  Essays  in  this  volume  are  upon  pbtlo> 
sophical  subjects,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  volume  published 
three  years  ago  upon  '  Modern  Philosophy,  fi-om  Descartes  to  Schopenhauer  and 
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Hartmann."  They  were  intended  to  expose  and  refute  those  doctrines  of  materialism 
and  fatalism,  ot  agnosticism  and  pessimism,  which  have  been  imported  into  America 
fipom  England  and  Germany,  where  they  have  usurped  the  name  and  garb  of  bio- 
logical and  phy»cal  science.  But  for  the  undue  prta^t  which  is  attached  in  this 

countn-  to  opinions  and  reputations  of  European  oricjin,  these  theories  would  not 
have  acquired  here  the  popularity  and  influence  which  they  actually  possess.  I  he 
hypothesis,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  of  the  evolution  of  all  things  out  of  chaotic  dirt, 
through  powers  and  agencies  necessarily  inherent  and  immanent  in  that  dirt,  UU' 
helped  and  unguided  anywhere  by  an  organizing  Mind,  b  too  monstrous  a  doctrine 

ever  to  be  entertained  by  competent  thinkers  I  have  argued  strenuously 

against  these  intidel  speculations,  because  I  believe  them  to  be  as  baseless  as  they 
are  injurious." 

He  has  nobly  succeeded,  and  the  volume  is  one  which  we  cordially  recommend 
to  the  classes  for  whose  use  it  was  prepared.  A.  A.  Hodgb. 

An  Etvmologr  al  Dictionaky  ok  the  English  Language.    By  Rev.  WALTSa  W. 
Skeat.  M.A.    Clarendon  Press,  Oxford  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  dictionary  is  in  Four  Tarts.  Three  Parts  (A-Dor,  Dor-Lit,  Lit»Red)  have 
already  been  issued,  and  Part  Fourth  is  promised  Nov.  i,  '8i. 

At  the  opening  of  Part  First  the  author  gives  us  an  explanation  of  his  general 
plan.  At  the  outset  there  is  a  list  of  all  the  "primary  words  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence." Close  and  terse  d.-finitions  of  the  words  are  added  ;  the  language  from 
which  the  word  is  derived— mediately  or  immediately — being  always  given.  The 
kittory  of  the  words  is  then  briefly  narrated,  including  the  time  of  their  entrance  into 
the  language,  or  if  native,  the  transitional  forms  through  which  they  have  passed, 
with  the  most  exact  references  to  their  use  In  literature. 

Then  follows  the  ftymolof^y  of  the  words  of  successive  gradations  from  present 
derivatives  back  to  the  most  primitive  forms,  special  care  being  taken  in  dealing  with 
original  Aryan  roots  to  mention  those  only  that  are  beyond  the  province  of  reason* 
able  doubt. 

Connate,  or  allied  forms,  arc  also  stated,  and  sharp  distinctions  drawn  between 
these  and  the  original  forms  with  which  they  are  often  confounded.  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Skeat  has  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  complete  and  scholarly 
etymological  Word-Book  of  English,  and  has  but  increased  our  large  indebtedness 
to  him,  already  incurred  by  his  "  Mocso-Gothic  Cdossary  "  and  his  numerous  editions 
of  Early  English  Texts.  All  that  is  of  value  in  "Chamhers"  Ktym  iloj^ical  Dic- 
tionary," or  in  the  strictly  etymological  features  of  the  best  English  lexicons,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  langtiages,  is  here  made  subservient  to  a  more  exhaustive  and  criti- 
cal method  of  verl^al  analysis. 

For  the  sake  of  a  clear  illustration  of  the  plan,  we  select  a  specimen  at  random  : 

Count  (i),  a  title  of  rank  ^F., — L.)  The  orig.  sense  was  'companion.'  Not  in 
early  use,  being  thrust  aside  by  the  E.  word  Earl;  but  the  fern,  form  occurs  very 
eaify,betn8r8pdU«M/«xr/inthe**A.S.Chron.."  A.D.  114a  The  derived  word  mmmA, 
a  county,  occurs  in  "  P.  Plowman,"  B.  ii.  85.  Shak.  has  county  in  the  sense  count 
frequently;  Merch.  of  V'en.,  i.  2,  49— O.  F.,  ccn/c,  better  comtc :  Colgrave  gives 
*emi€t  an  earl,'  and  '  comte,  a  count;  an  earle.' — Lat.  acc.  a  companion, 

a  count ;  from  nom.  e^mes. — Lat.  tom^  for  cnmt  together;  and  V'um  supine  of  »v, 
to  go, — to  go  ;  ef.  Skt.  /,  to  go.    Der.  count-ess,  counf-y. 

While  the  treatise  before  us  is  especially  designed  for  the  needs  of  the  scholar,  it 
will  be  found  full  of  interest  and  profit  to  every  intelligent  student  of  English  speech. 
No  more  promising  field  for  original  research  has  been  opened  up  in  the  last  decade 
than  that  of  our  vernacular,  and  while  such  a  book  as  this  indicates  the  splendid 
work  that  is  now  being  done  in  the  province  of  En;jlish  Philology,  it  also  afiords  • 
powerful  stimulus  to  still  more  devoted  senice  in  this  direction. 

To  such  a  service  is  every  English  student  solemnly  summoned.      T.  W.  HVHT. 
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INSPIRATION. 

THE  word  Inspiration,  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
has  gradually  acquired  a  specific  technical  meaning,  inde- 
pendent of  its  etymology.  At  first  this  word,  in  the  sense  of 
•  God-breathed,  was  used  to  express  the  entire  agency  of  God 
in  producing  that  divine  element  which  distinguishes  Scripture 
from  all  other  writings.  It  was  used  in  a  sense  comprehen- 
sive of  supernatural  revelation,  while  the  immense  range  of 
providential  and  gracious  divine  activities  concerned  in  the 
genesis  of  the  Word  of  God  in  human  language  was  practi- 
cally overlooked.  But  Christian  scholars  have  come  to  see 
that  this  divine  element,  which  penetrates  and  glorifies  Script- 
ure at  every  point,  has  entered  and  become  incorporated 
with  it  in  very  various  ways,  natural,  supernatural,  and  gra- 
cious, through  long  courses  of  providential  leading,  as  well 
as  by  direct  suggestion,  through  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  souls  of  the  sacred  writers,  as  well  as  by  controlling  in- 
fluence from  without.  It  is  important  that  distinguishable 
ideas  should  be  connoted  by  distinct  terms,  and  that  the 
terms  themselves  should  be  fixed  in  a  definite  sense.  Thus 
we  have  come  to  distinguish  sharply  between  Revelation, 
which  is  the  rrec[uent,  and  Inspiration,  which  is  the  constant 
attribute  of  all  the  thoughts  and  statements  of  Scripture,  and 
between  the  problem  of  the  genesis  of  Scripture  on  the  one 
hand,  which  includes  historic  processes  and  the  concurrence 
of  natural  and  supernatural  forces,  and  must  account  for  all 
the  phenomena  of  Scripture ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  Inspiration 
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on  the  other  hand,  or  the  superintendence  by  God  of  the 
writers  in  the  entire  process  of  their  writing,  which  accounts 
for  nothing  whatever  but  the  absolute  infallibility  of  the  record 
in  which  the  revelation,  once  generated,  appears  in  the  original 
autograph.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  intentionally  avoid 
applying  to  this  inspiration  the  predicate  "influence."  It 
summoned,  on  occasion,  a  great  variety  of  influences,  but  its 
essence  was  superintendence.  This  superintendence  attended 
the  entire  process  of  the  genesis  of  Scripture,  and  particularly 
the  process  of  the  final  composition  of  the  record.  It  inter- 
fered with  no  spontaneous  natural  agencies,  which  were,  in 
themselves,  producing  results  conformable  to  the  mind  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  On  occasion  it  summoned  all  needed  divine 
influences  and  suggestions,  and  it  sealed  the  entire  record, 
and  all  its  elements,  however  generated  with  the  imprimatur  of 
God,  sending  it  to  us  as  His  Word. 

The  importance  of  limiting  the  word  "  Inspiration "  to  a 
definite  and  never  varying  sense,  and  one  which  is  shown,  by 
the  facts  of  the  case,  to  be  applicable  equally  to  every  part 
of  Scripture,  is  self-evident,  and  is  emphasized  by  the  embar- 
rassment which  is  continually  recurring  in  the  discussions  of 
this  subject,  arisincf  sometimes  from  the  wide,  and  sometimes 
from  the  various,  senses  in  which  this  term  is  used  by  different 
parties.  The  history  of  theoloj^y  is  full  of  parnllcl  instances, 
in  which  terms  of  the  highest  import  have  conic  to  be  ac- 
ceptetl  in  a  more  fixed  and  narrow  sense  tlian  they  bore  at 
first,  either  in  Scriptural  or  early  ecclesiastical  usage,  and  with 
only  a  remote  relation  to  their  etymology;  as,  for  instance. 
Regeneration,  Sacrament,  etc. 

PRESUPPOSITIONS. 

From  this  definition  of  the  term  it  is  evident  that,  instead 
of  being  in  the  order  of  thought,  the  first  religious  truth  which 
we  embrace,  upon  which,  subsequently,  the  entire  fabric  of 
true  religion  rests,  it  is  the  last  and  crowning  attribute  of  those 
sacred  books  from  which  we  derive  our  religious  knowledge. 
Very  many  religious  and  historical  truths  must  be  established 
before  we  come  to  the  question  of  Inspiration  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  being  and  moral  government  of  God,  the  fallen 
condition  of  man,  the  fact  of  a  redemptive  scheme,  the  general 
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historical  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  validity  and  author- 
ity of  the  revelation  of  God's  will,  which  they  contain — uc,  the 
general  truth  of  Christianity  and  its  doctrines.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that,  while  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  true,  and  be- 
ing true  is  a  principle  fundamental  to  the  adequate  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  it  nevertheless  is  not  in  the  first  instance  a  prin- 
ciple fundamental  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  In 
dealing  with  sceptics  it  is  not  proper  to  begin  with  the  evi- 
dence which  immediately  establishes  Inspiration,  but  we  should 
first  establish  Theism,  then  the  historical  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  then  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  Nor 
should  we  ever  allow  it  to  be  believed  that  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity depends  upon  any  doctrine  of  Inspiration  whatever. 
Revelation  came  in  large  part  before  the  record  of  it,  and  the 
Christian  Church  before  the  New  Testament  Scri{)tures.  In- 
spiration can  have  no  meaninii^  if  Christianity  is  not  true,  but 
Christianity  would  be  true  and  divine,  and  being  so,  would 
stand,  even  if  God  liad  not  been  pleased  to  q^ive  us,  in  addi- 
tion to  His  revelation  of  saving-  truth,  an  infallible  record  of 
that  revelation  absolutely  errorless,  by  means  of  Inspiration. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  also  evident  that  our  conception 
of  revelation  and  its  methods  must  be  conditioned  upon  our 
general  views  of  God's  relation  to  the  world,  and  His  methods 
of  influencinq-  the  souls  of  men.  I'he  only  really  dangerous 
opposition  to  the  Church  doctrine  of  Inspiration  comes  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  but  always  ultimately,  from  some  false 
view  of  God's  relation  to  the  world,  of  His  methods  of  work- 
ing, and  of  the  possibility  of  a  supernatural  agency  penetrat- 
ing and  altering  the  course  of  a  natural  process.  But  the 
whole  genius  of  Christianity,  all  of  its  essential  and  most 
characteristic  doctrines,  presuppose  the  immanence  of  God  in 
all  His  creatures,  and  His  concurrence  with  them  in  all  of 
their  spontaneous  activities.  In  Him,  as  an  active,  intelligent 
Spirit,  we  all  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  He  governs 
aU  His  creatures  and  all  their  actions,  working  in  men  even  to 
will,  and  spontaneously  to  do  His  good  pleasure.  The  cur- 
rents, thus,  of  the  divine  activities  do  not  only  flow  around  us 
conditioning  or  controlling  our  action  from  without,  but  they 
none  the  less  flow  within  the  inner  current  of  our  personal 
lives  confluent  with  our  spontaneous  self-movements,  and  con- 
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tributing"  to  the  effects  whatever  properties  God  may  see  fit 
that  they  shall  have. 

There  is  also  a  real  logical  and  ideal,  if  not  a  physical,  con- 
tinuity between  all  the  various  provinces  and  methods  of  God's 
working ;  providence  and  grace,  the  natural  and  the  sujjer- 
natural,  all  constitute  one  system  in  the  execution  of  one  plan. 
All  these  agents  and  all  these  methods  are  so  perfectly  ad- 
justed in  the  plan  of  God  that  not  one  interferes  with  any 
other,  and  all  are  so  adjusted  and  controlled  as  that  each  works 
perfectly,  according  to  the  law  of  its  own  nature,  and  yet  all 
together  infallibly  bring  about  the  result  God  designs.  In 
this  case  that  design  is  a  record  without  error  of  the  facts  and 
doctrines  He  had  commissioned  His  servants  to  teach. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  (iod  mav  inform  and  direct  a  free 
intelligence  without  violating  its  laws,  we  have  a  familiar  anal- 
ogy in  nature  in  the  relation  of  instinct  to  free  intelligence. 
Intelligence  is  personal,  and  involves  self-consciousness  and 
liberty.  Instinct  is  impersonal,  unconscious,  and  not  free. 
Roth  exist  alike  in  man,  with  whom  intelligence  predominates, 
and  in  the  higher  animals,  with  whom  instinct  predominates. 
In  every  case  the  instinct  of  the  creature  is  the  intelligence  of 
the  Creator  working  through  the  creature's  spontaneity,  in- 
forming and  directing,  )  et  never  violating  any  of  the  laws  of 
his  free  intelligence.  .And  in  nature  we  can  trace  this  all  the 
way  from  the  instinct  of  the;  bee,  which  works  mechanically, 
to  the  magic  play  of  the  aesthetic  instincts  which  largely  con- 
stitute the  genius  of  a  great  artist.  We  are  not  absurdly  at- 
tempting to  draw  a  parallel  between  natural  instinct  and  su- 
pernatural inspiration.  Hut  the  illustration  is  good  simply  to 
show  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  God  does  prompt  from  within 
the  spontaneous  activities  of  His  intelligent  creatures,  leading 
them  by  unernng  means  to  ends  imperfectly  discerned  by 
themselves ;  and  that  this  activity  of  God,  as  in  instinct  or 
otherwise,  does  net  in  anywise  reveal  itself,  either  in  con- 
sciousness, or  in  the  character  of  the  action  to  which  it 
prompts,  as  interfering  with  the  personal  attributes  or  the 
free  rational  activities  of  the  creature. 

THE  GKNKSIS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

We  allude  here  to  this  wide,  and  as  yet  imperfectly  explored 
subject,  only  for  the  purpose  of  distinctly  setting  apart  the 
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various  problems  it  presents,  and  isolating  tlie  specific  point 
of  Inspiration,  with  which  we,  as  well  as  the  Church  in  gen- 
eral, are  more  particularly  interested.  All  parties  of  believers 
admit  that  this  genesis  of  Holy  Scripture  was  the  result  of  the 
cooperation,  in  various  ways,  of  the  agency  of  men  and  of 
the  aq^cncy  of  God. 

The  human  agency,  both  in  the  histories  out  of  which  the 
Scriptures  sprang,  and  in  their  immediate  composition  and  in- 
scription, is  everywhere  apparent,  and  gives  substance  and 
form  to  the  entire  collection  of  writings.  It  is  not  merely  in  the 
matter  of  verbal  expression  or  literary  composition  that  the 
personal  idiosyncrasies  of  each  author  are  freely  manifested 
by  the  untrammelled  play  of  all  his  faculties,  but  the  very  sub- 
stance of  what  they  write  is  evidently  for  the  most  part  the 
product  of  their  own  mental  and  spiritual  activities.  This 
is  true  except  in  that  comparatively  small  element  of  the 
whole  body  of  sacred  writing,  in  which  the  human  authors 
simply  report  the  word  of  God  objectively  communicated,  or 
as  in  some  of  the  prophecies  they  wrote  by  Divine  dictation. 
As  the  general  characteristic  of  all  their  work,  each  writer 
was  put  to  that  special  part  of  the  general  work  for  which  he 
alone  was  adapted  by  his  original  endowments,  education, 
special  information,  and  providential  position.  Each  drew 
from  the  stores  of  his  own  original  information,  from  the  con- 
tributions of  other  men,  and  from  all  other  natural  sources. 
Each  sought  knowledge,  like  ail  other  authors,  from  the  use  of 
his  own  natural  faculties  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  intuition 
and  of  loofical  inference,  of  memorv  and  ima^nnation,  and  of 
religious  experience.  Each  gave  evidence  of  his  own  special 
limitations  of  knowledge  and  mental  power  and  of  his  per- 
sonal defects,  as  well  as  of  his  powers.  Each  wrote  upon  a 
definite  occasion,  uifcler  special  historically  grouped  circum- 
stances, from  his  own  stand-point  in  the  progressively  unfold- 
ed plan  of  redemption,  and  each  made  his  own  special  contri- 
bution to  the  fabric  of  God's  Word. 

The  divine  agency,  although  originating  in  a  different 
source,  yet  emerges  into  the  effect  very  much  through  the 
same  channels.  The  Scriptures  have  been  generated,  as  the 
Plan  of  Redemption  has  been  evolved,  through  an  historic 
process.  From  the  beginning  God  has  dealt  with  man  in  the 
concrete,  by  self-manifestations  and  transactions.   The  reve- 
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lation  proceeds  from  facts  to  ideas,  and  har,  been  gradually 
unfolded,  as  the  preparation  for  the  execution  of  the  work  of 
redemption  has  advanced  throuj^h  its  successive  stages.  The 
general  Providence  unfolding  this  plan  has  always  been  di- 
vine, yet  has  also  been  largely  natural  in  its  method  while 
specially  directed  to  its  ends,  and  at  the  same  time  surcharged 
along  portions  of  its  line,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  at 
great  crises  with  the  supernatural,  as  a  cloud  is  surcharged 
with  electricity.    There  were  divine  voices,  appearances,  cov- 
enants, supernatural  communications  and  interventions ;  the 
introduction  of  new  institutions,  and  their  growth  under  special 
providential  conditions.    The  prophet  of  God  was  sent  with 
special  revelations  and  authority  at  particular  junctures  to 
gather  and  interpret  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  to  add  to 
them  lessons  springing  out  of  the  providential  conditions  of 
the  present.   The  Scriptures  were  generated  through  sixteen 
centuries  of  this  divinely  regulated  concurrence  of  God  and 
man,  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  of  reason  and  reve- 
lation, of  providence  and  grace.    It  is  an  organism  consist- 
ing of  many  parts,  each  adjusted  to  all  the  rest,  as  the  "  many 
members  "  to  the  "  one  body."   Each  sacred  writer  was  by 
God  specially  formed,  endowed,  educated,  providentially 
conditioned,  and  then  supplied  with  knowledge  naturally,  su- 
pernaturally,  or  spiritually  conveyed,  so  that  he,  and  he  alone 
could,  and  freely  would,  produce  his  allotted  part  Thus 
God  predetermined  all  the  matter  and  form  of  the  several 
books  largely  by  the  formation  and  training  of  the  several  au- 
thors, as  an  organist  determines  the  character  of  his  music 
as  much  when  he  builds  his  organ  and  when  he  tunes  his 
pipes,  as  when  he  plays  his  keys.    Each  writer  also  is  put 
providentially  at  the  very  point  of  view  in  the  general  {prog- 
ress of  revelation  to  which  his  part  assigns  him.    He  in- 
herits all  the  contributions  of  the  past.     He  is  brought  into 
place  and  set  to  w'ork  at  definite  providential  junctures,  the 
occasion  affording  him  object  and  motive,  giving  form  to  the 
writing  God  appoints  him  to  execute. 

The  Bible,  moreover,  being  a  work  of  the  Spirit  for  spirit- 
ual ends,  each  writer  was  prepared  precisely  for  his  part  in 
the  work  by  the  personal  dealings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  his 
soul.    Spiritual  illumination  is  very  different  from  either  reve- 
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lation  or  inspiration,  and  yet  it  had  under  the  providence  of 
God  a  large  share  in  the  genesis  of  Scripture,  contributing  to 
it  a  portion  of  that  divine  element  whicli  makes  it  the  Word  of 
God.    The  Psahns  are  divinely  inspired  records  of  the  relig- 
ious experience  of  tlieir  writers,  and  are  by  God  himself  au- 
thoritatively set  forth  as  typical  and  exemplary  for  all  men 
forever.    Paul  and  John  and  Peter  largely  drew  upon  the  re- 
sources, and  followed  the  lines  of  their  own  personal  religious 
experience  in  the  intuitional  or  the  logical  development  of 
their  doctrine,  and  their  experience  had,  of  course,  been  pre- 
viously divinely  determined  for  that  very  purpose.    And  in 
determining  their  religious  experience,  God  so  far  forth  de- 
termined their  contributions  to  Scripture.    And  He  furnished 
each  of  the  sacred  writers,  in  addition  to  that  which  came  to 
him  through  natural  channels,  all  the  knowledge  needed  for 
his  appointed  task,  either  by  vision,  suggestion,  dictation,  or 
elevation  of  faculty,  or  otherwise,  according  to  His  will.  The 
natural  knowledge  came  from  all  sources,  as  traditions,  docu- 
ments, testimonies,  personal  observations,  and  recollections ; 
by  means  also  of  intuitions,  logical  processes  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, experience,  etc.,  and  yet  all  were  altke  under  the  general 
direction  of  God's  providence.   The  supernatural  knowledge 
became  confluent  with  the  natural  in  a  manner  which  violated 
no  law  of  reason  or  of  freedom.  And  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  work  the  Holy  Spirit  was  present,  causing  His  energies 
to  flow  into  the  spontaneous  exercises  of  the  writer's  facul- 
ftics,  elevating  and  directing  where  need  be,  and  everywhere 
securing  the  errorless  expression  in  language  of  the  thought 
designed  by  God.  This  last  element  is  what  we  call  Inspiration. 

In  all  this  process,  except  in  a  small  element  of  pro|jh(;cy, 
it  is  evident  that  as  the  sacred  writers  were  free  and  active  in 
their  thinking  and  in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  so  they 
were  conscious  of  what  they  were  doing,  of  what  their  words 
meant,  and  of  the  design  of  their  uitt  rance.  Yet,  even  then, 
it  is  no  less  evident  that  they  all,  like  other  free  instruments 
of  Providence,  "  builded  better  than  they  knew."  The  mean- 
ings  of  their  words,  the  bearing  of  the  principles  they  taught, 
of  the  facts  they  narrated,  and  the  relation  of  their  own  part 
to  the  great  organism  of  divine  revelation,  while  luminous 
to  their  own  consciousness,  yet  reached  out  in:o  infinitely 
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wider  horizons  than  those  penetrated  by  any  thought  of 
theirs. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  DOCTRINE. 

During  the  entire  history  of  Christian  theology  the  word 
Inspiration  has  been  used  to  express  either  some  or  all  of  the 
activities  of  God,  cooperating  with  its  human  authors  in  the 
genesis  of  Holy  Scripture.  We  prefer  to  use  it  in  the  single 
sense  of  God*s  continued  work  of  superintendence,  by  which, 
His  providential,  gracious,  and  supernatural  contributions 
having  been  presupposed,  He  presided  over  the  sacred 
writers  in  their  entire  work  of  writing,  with  the  design  and 
effect  of  rendering  that  writing  an  errorless  record  of  the 
matters  He  designed  them  to  communicate,  and  hence  consti- 
tuting the  entire  volume  in  all  its  parts  the  Word  of  God  to  us. 

While  we  have  restricted  the  word  Inspiration  to  a  narrower 
sphere  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  used  by  many  in  the 
past,  nevertheless  we  are  certain  that  the  above  statement 
of  the  divine  origin  and  infallibility  of  Scripture  accurately 
expresses  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  first 
Still  several  points  remain  to  be  more  particularly  considered, 
concerning  which,  some  difference  of  opinion  at  present  pre- 
vails. 

1st.  Is  it  proper  to  call  this  Inspiration  "  plenary  "  ?  This 
word,  which  has  often  been  made  the  occasion  of  strife,  is  in 
itself  indefinite,  and  its  use  contributes  nothing,  either  to  the 
precision  or  the  emphasis  of  the  definition.  The  word  means 
simply  "full,"  "complete,"  perfectly  adequate  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  designed,  whatever  that  might  have  been. 
There  ought  not  to  be  on  any  side  any  hesitancy  to  affirm 
this  of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 

2d.  Can  this  Inspiration  be  properly  said  to  be  "verbal"? 
The  objection  to  the  application  of  this  predicate  to  Inspira- 
tion is  urt^cd  upon  three  distinct  grounds: 

( I ).  \\  c  ])clieve  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  object 
to  the  aftirDicilion  that  Inspiration  is  verbal,  are  impelled 
thereto  by  a  feeling,  more  or  less  definite,  that  the  phrase 
implies  that  Inspiration  is,  in  its  essence,  a  process  ot  verbal 
dictation,  or  that,  at  least  in  some  way,  the  revelation  of  the 
thought,  or  the  inspiration  of  the  writer,  was  by  means  of  the 
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control  which  God  exercised  over  his  words.   And  there  is 

the  more  excuse  for  this  misapprehension  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely mechanical  conceptions  of  Inspiration  maintained  by 
many  former  advocates  of  the  use  of  this  term  "  verbal.'* 
This  view,  however,  wc  repudiate  as  earnestly  as  any  of 
those  who  object  to  the  lanoriiacj'e  in  question.     At  the 
present  time  the  advocates  of  the  strictest  doctrine  of  Inspira- 
tion, in  insisting-  that  it  is  verbal,  do  not  mean  that,  in  any 
way,  the  thuui^rhts  were  inspired  by  means  of  the  words,  but 
simply  that  the  divine  superintendence,  which  we  call  Inspira- 
tion, extended  to  the  verbal  expression  of  the  tliouqhts  of 
the  sacred  writers,  as  well  as  to  the  thoughts  themselves,  and 
that,  hence,  the  Bible  considered  as  a  record,  an  utterance  in 
words  of  a  divine  revelation,  is  the  Word  of  God  to  us. 
Heace,  in  all  the  affirmations  of  Scripture  of  every  kind,  there 
is  no  more  error  in  the  words  of  the  original  autographs  than 
in  the  thoughts  they  were  chosen  to  express.    The  thoughts 
and  words  are  both  alike  human,  and,  therefore,  subject  to 
human  limitations,  but  the  divine  superintendence  and  guar- 
antee extends  to  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

(2),  There  are  others,  who,  while  insisting  as  strongly  as 
any  upon  the  presence  of  the  divine  element  in  Scripture, 
developed  through  spedal  providences  and  gracious  dealings, 
religious  experiences  and  mental  processes,  in  the  very  man- 
ner we  have  just  set  forth  under  the  head  of  the  "  Genesis  of 
Scripture,"  yet  substantially  deny  what  we  have  here  called 
"Inspiration."  They  retain  the  word  "Inspiration,''  but 
sign  if)  b)  it  the  divine  element  in  the  revelation,  or  providen- 
tial, or  g^racious  dealing  aforesaid,  and  they  believe  that  the  sa- 
cred writers,  having  been  divinely  helped  to  certain  knowledge, 
were  left  to  the  natural  limitations  and  fallibility  incidental  to 
their  human  and  personal  characters,  alike  in  their  thinking 
out  their  several  narrations  and  expositions  of  divine  truth, 
and  in  their  reduction  of  them  to  writing-.  This  view  gives 
up  the  whole  matter  of  the  immediate  divine  authorship  of 
the  Rible  as  the  \\\ird  of  God,  and  its  infallibility  and  author- 
ity as  a  rule  ot  faith  and  practice.  We  have  only  the  several 
versions  of  God's  revelations,  as  rendered  mentally  and 
verbally,  more  or  less  atlequately,  yet  always  imperfectly,  by 
the  different  sacred  writers.    This  class  of  objectors  are,  of 
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course,  self-consistent  in  rejecting  verbal  inspiration  in  any 
sense.  But  this  view  is  not  consistent  either  with  the  claims 
of  Scripture,  the  consdousness  of  Christians,  or  the  historic 
doctrine  of  the  Church, 

(3).  There  are  others  who  maintain  that  the  Scriptures  have 
been  certainly  inspired  so  far  forth  as  to  constitute  them  in  all 
their  parts,  and,  as  a  whole,  an  infallible  and  divinely  author- 
itative rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  yet  hold  that,  while  the 
thoughts  of  the  sacred  writers  concerning  doctrine  and  duty 
were  inspired  and  errorless,  their  language  was  of  purely 
human  sut^gcstion,  and  more  or  less  accurate.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  elements  of  Scripture  relating  to  the  course 
of  nature  and  to  the  events  of  history  are  without  error,  will 
be  considered  below;  it  is  sufficient  to  sa\-  under  the  present 
head,  that  it  is  self-evident  that,  just  as  far  as  the  thou^dits  of 
Scripture,  relating  to  any  clement  or  topic  whatsoever,  are 
inspired,  the  words  in  which  those  thou^dits  are  expressed 
must  be  inspired  also.  Every  element  of  Scripture,  whether 
doctrine  or  history,  of  which  God  has  guaranteed  the  infalli- 
bility, must  be  infallible  in  its  verbal  expression.  No  matter 
how  in  other  respects  generated,  the  Scriptures  are  a  product 
of  human  thought,  and  every  process  of  human  thought  in- 
volves language.  "The  slightest  consideration  will  show 
that  words  are  as  essential  to  intellectual  processes  as  they 
are  to  mutual  intercourse.  .  .  .  Thoug^hts  are  wedded  to  words 
as  necessarily  as  soul  to  body.  Without  it  the  mysteries  un- 
veiled before  the  eves  of  the  seer  would  be  confused  shadows: 
with  it  they  are  made  clear  lessons  for  human  lite,"* 

Besides  this,  the  Scriptures  are  a  record  of  divine  revelations, 
and,  as  such,  consist  of  words,  and  as  far  as  the  record  is  inspired 
at  all,  and  as  far  as  it  is  in  any  element  infallible,  its  inspi- 
ration must  reach  to  its  words.  Infallible  thou<dn  must  be 
definite  thought,  and  definite  thought  implies  words.  But  if 
God  could  have  rendered  the  thoughts  of  the  apostles  regard- 
ing doctrine  and  duty  infallibly  correct  without  words,  and 
then  k.'ft  them  to  convey  it  to  us  in  their  own  language,  we 
should  be  left  to  j)recisely  that  amount  of  certainty  for  the 
foundation  of  our  faith  as  is  guaranteed  by  the  natural  com- 

*  Canon  Wettcott's  "Introduction  to  Study  <rf  the  Gospels,"  5th  ediUon,  Intcoduc 
tioot  pp.  f4, 15. 
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petency  of  the*  human  authors,  and  neither  more  nor  less. 
There  would  be  no  divine  guarantee  whatever.  The  human 
medium  would  everywhere  interpose  its  fallibility  between 
God  and  us.    Besides,  most  believers  admit  that  some  of  the 

prophetical  parts  of  Scripture  were  verbally  dictated.  It  was, 
moreover,  proniisetl  that  the  Apostles  should  speak  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  "The  Word  of  God  came  unto 
the  projjhet."  The  Church  has  always  held,  as  expressed  by 
the  Helvetic  Confession,  II.,  "that  the  canonical  Scriptures 
are  the  ]\'ord  of  Go(f  Paul  claims  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
superintended  and  guaranteed  his  words  as  well  as  his 
thoughts  (i  Cor.  ii.  13).  The  things  of  the  Spirit  we  teach 
"not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which 
the  Holy  Ohost  teacheth,"  {avyxptynvTf^),  combining  spiritual 
things  with  spiritual,  i,  e,,  spiritual  thoughts  with  spiritual 
words. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  clearness  of  thought 
which  inclines  any  of  the  advocates  of  a  real  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  deny  that  it  extends  to  the  words. 
Whatever  discrepancies  or  other  human  limitations  may 
attach  to  the  sacred  record,  the  line  (of  inspired  or  not  in- 
spired, of  infallible  or  fallible)  can  never  rationally  be  drawn 
between  the  thoughts  and  the  words  of  Scripture, 

3d.  It  is  asked  again :  In  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  is 
the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  dependent  upon  the  supposed 
results  of  modern  criticism,  as  to  the  dates,  authors,  sources, 
and  modes  of  composition  of  the  several  books  ?  To  us  the 
following  answer  appears  to  be  well  founded,  and  to  set  the 
limits  within  which  the  Church  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  in 
equilibrium  with  the  results  of  modem  cridcism  fairly  and  cer- 
tainly: 

The  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  in  its  essence  and,  consequently, 
in  ail  its  forms,  presupposes  a  supernatural  revelation  and  a 
supernatural  providential  guidance,  entering'  into  and  deter- 
miningf  the  genesis  of  Scripture  from  the  beginning.  Kvery 
naturalistic  theory,  therefore,  of  the  evolution  of  Scripture, 
however  disguised,  is  necessarily  opposed  to  any  true  ver- 
sion of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  It  is,  also,  a  well- 
known  matter  of  fact  that  Christ  himself  is  the  ultimate  witness 
on  whose  testimony  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  their  doctrinal 
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contents,  rest.  We  receive  the  Old  Testament  just  as  Christ 
handed  it  to  us,  and  on  His  authority.  And  we  receive  as 
belonging  to  the  New  Testament  all,  and  only  those  books 
which  an  apostolically  instructed  age  testifies  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  Apostles  or  their  companions,  t,  e., 
by  the  men  whom  Christ  commissioned,  and  to  whom  He 
promised  infaUibility  in  teaching-.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  every  supposed  conclusion  of  critical  investigation  which 
denies  the  ajjostohcal  origin  of  a  New  Testament  book,  or 
the  truth  of  any  part  of  Christ's  testimony  in  relation  to  the 
Old  Testament  and  its  contents,  or  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  absolute  truthfulness  of  any  affirmation  of  any  book  so 
authenticated,  must  be  inconsistent  with  the  true  doctrine  of 
Inspiration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defenders  of  the  strictest 
doctrine  of  Inspiration  should  cheerfully  acknowledge  that 
theories  as  to  the  authors,  dates,  sources,  and  modes  of  com- 
position of  the  several  books,  which  are  not  plainly  incon- 
sistent with  the  testimony  of  Christ  or  His  Apostles  as  to  the 
Old  Testament,  or  with  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  with  the  absolute  truthfulness  of  any 
of  the  affirmations  of  these  books  so  authenticated,  cannot 
in  the  least  invalidate  the  evidence  or  pervert  the  meaning 
of  the  historical  doctrine  of  Inspiration. 

4th.  The  real  point  at  issue  between  the  more  strict  and 
the  more  lax  views  of  Inspiration  maintatined  by  believing 
scholars  remains  to  be  stated.  It  is  claimed  and  admitted 
equally  on  both  sides  that  the  great  design  and  effect  of  In- 
spiration is  to  render  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  all  their  parts  a 
divinely  infallible  and  authoritative  rule  of  faith  and  practice; 
and  hence  that  in  all  their  elements  of  thought  and  expression 
concerned  in  the  great  purpose  of  conveying  to  men  a  revela- 
tion of  spiritual  doctrine  or  duty,  the  Scriptures  are  absolute- 
ly infallible.  But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  argued  by  the  more  liberal 
school  of  Christian  scholars,  that  this  admitted  fact  is  not  in- 
consistent with  other  facts  which  they  claim  are  matters  ol 
their  personal  observation  ;  to  wit,  that  in  certain  elements 
of  Scripture  which  are  purely  incidental  to  their  great 
end  of  teachingf  spiritual  truth,  such  as  history,  natural- 
history,  ethnology,  archeeolocfy,  geography,  natural  science, 
and  philosophy,  they,  like  all  the  best  human  writings  of  their 
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age,  are,  while  for  the  most  part  reliable,  yet  limited  by  inac- 
curacies and  discrepancies.  While  this  b  maintained,  it  is 
generally  at  the  same  time  affirmed,  that  when  compared  with 
other  books  of  the  same  antiquity,  these  inaccuracies  and  dis- 
crepancies of  the  Bible  are  inconsiderable  in  number,  and 
always  of  secondary  importance,  in  no  degree  invalidating  the 
great  attribute  of  Scripture,  its  absolute  infallibility  and  its 
divine  authority  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

The  writers  of  this  article  are  sincerely  convinced  of  the 
perfect  soundness  of  the  great  Catholic  doctrine  of  Biblical 
Inspiration,  /'.  e.,  that  the  Scriptures  not  only  contain,  but  are 
THE  Word  ok  G(in,  and  hence  that  all  their  elements  and  all 
their  affirmations  are  absolutely  errorless,  and  binding  the 
faith  and  obedience  of  men.    Nevertheless  we  admit  that  the 
question  between  ourselves  and  the  advocates  of  the  view 
just  stated,  is  one  of  fact,  to  be  decided  only  by  an  exhaustive 
and  im{)artial  examination  of  all  the  sources  of  evidence,  i.e.^ 
the  claims  and  the  phenomena  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  found  upon  the  surface  many  ap- 
parent afifirmations  presumably  inconsistent  with  the  present 
teachings  of  science,  with  facts  of  history,  or  with  other  state- 
ments of  the  sacred  books  themselves.   Such  apparent  incon- 
sistencies and  collisions  with  other  sources  of  information  are 
to  be  expected  in  imperfect  copies  of  ancient  writings ;  from  the 
fact  that  tlie  original  reading  may  have  been  lost,  or  that  we 
may  fail  to  reali2e  the  point  of  view  of  the  author,  or  that  we 
are  destitute  of  the  circumstantial  knowledge  which  would  fill 
up  and  harmonize  the  record.    Besides,  the  human  forms  of 
knowledge  by  which  the  cridcs  test  the  accuracy  of  Scripture 
are  themselves  subject  to  error.    In  view  of  all  the  facts  known 
to  us,  we  affirm  that  a  candid  inspection  of  all  the  ascertained 
phenomena  of  the  original  text  of  Scripture  will  leave  unmod- 
ified the  ancient  faith  of  the  Church.   In  all  their  real  affirma- 
tions these  books  are  without  error. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  ts  not  claimed  that  the 
Scriptorcs  any  more  than  their  authors  are  omniscient.  The 
information  they  convey  is  in  the  forms  of  human  thought,  and 
limited  on  all  sides.  They  were  not  desie^ned  to  teach  phi- 
losophy, science,  or  human  history  as  such.  They  were  not 
designed  to  furnish  an  infallible  system  of  speculative  tlieol- 
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ogy.  They  are  written  in  human  languages,  whose  words, 
inBections,  construcdons,  and  idioms  bear  everywiiere  indeli- 
ble traces  of  human  error.  The  record  itself  furnishes  evi- 
dence that  the  writers  were  in  laro^e  measure  dependent  for 
their  knowledge  upon  sources  and  methods  in  themselves  fal- 
lible ;  and  that  their  personal  knowledge  and  judgments  were 
in  many  matters  hesitating  and  defective,  or  even  wrong. 
Nevertheless  the  historical  faith  of  the  Church  has  always 
been,  that  all  the  affirmations  of  Scripture  of  all  kinds,  whether 
of  spiritual  doctrine  or  duty,  or  of  physical  or  historical  fact, 
or  of  psychological  or  philosophical  principle,  are  without  any 
error,  when  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  original  autographs  are 
ascertained  and  interpreted  in  their  natural  and  intended  sense. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  exactness  of  statement, 
which  includes  an  exhaustive  rendering  of  details,  an  ab- 
solute literalness,  which  the  Scriptures  never  profess,  and  ac- 
curacy, on  the  other  hand,  which  secures  a  correct  statement 
of  facts  or  principles  intended  to  be  affirmed.  It  is  this  accu- 
racy and  this  alone,  as  distinct  from  exactness,  which  the 
Church  doctrine  maintains  of  every  affirmation  in  the  original 
text  of  Scripture  without  exception.  Every  statement  accu- 
rately corresponds  to  truth  just  as  far  forth  as  afifirmed. 

PROOF  OF  THE  DOCTRINE. 

We  of  course  do  not  propose  to  exhibit  this  evidence  in 
this  article.  We  wish  merely  to  refresh  the  memory  of  our 
readers  with  respect  to  its  copiousness,  variety,  and  cogency. 

1st.  The  New  Testament  writers  continually  assert  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  several  books 
which  constitute  it,  that  they  are  the  Word  of  God.  What 
their  writers  said  God  said.  Christ  sent  out  the  Apostles  with 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  declared  that  in  hearing 
them  men  would  hear  Him.  The  Apostles  themselves  claimed 
to  speak  as  the  Prophets  of  God,  and  with  plenary  authority 
in  His  name  binding  all  consciences.  And  while  they  did 
so,  God  endorsed  their  teaching  and  iknr  claims  with  signs 
and  wonders  and  divers  miracles !  These  claims  are  a  univer- 
sal and  inseparable  characteristic  of  every  part  of  Scripture. 

2d.  Although  composed  by  different  human  authors  on  va- 
rious subjects  and  occasions,  under  all  possible  varieties  of 
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providential  conditions  in  two  languages,  through  sixteen  cent- 
uries of  time,  yet  they  evidently  constitute  one  system,  all 
their  parts  minutely  correlated,  the  whole  unfolding  a  simple 
purpose,  and  thus  .Cfivinof  indubitable  evidence  of  the  control- 
ling presence  of  a  divine  intellig^ence  from  first  to  last. 

3d.  It  is  true  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  desjornecl  to 
teach  philosophy,  science,  or  ethnology,  or  human  history  as 
such,  and  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  studied  primarily  as 
sources  of  information  on  these  subjects.  Yet  all  these  ele- 
ments are  unavoidably  incidentally  involved  in  the  statements 
of  Scri|)ture.  Many  of  these,  because  of  defective  knowledcre 
or  interpretation  upon  our  part,  preserU  points  of  apparent 
confusion  or  error.  Yet  the  outstandinnf  fact  is  that  the  gen- 
eral conformableness  of  the  sacred  books  to  modern  knowl- 
edge in  all  these  departments  is  purely  miraculous.  If  these 
books,  which  originated  in  an  obscure  province  of  the  ancient 
world,  be  compared  with  the  most  enlightened  cosmogonies, 
or  philosophies,  or  histories  of  the  same  or  immediately  sub- 
sequent centuries,  their  comparative  freedom,  even  from  ap- 
parent error,  is  amazing.  VVho  prevented  the  sacred  writers 
from  falling  into  the  wholesale  and  radical  mistakes  which 
were  necessarily  incidental  to  their  position  as  mere  men  ? 
The  fact  that  at  this  date  scientists  of  the  rank  of  Faraday  and 
Henry,  of  Dana,  of  Guyot,  and  Dawson  maintain  that  there  is 
no  real  conflict  between  the  really  ascertained  &cts  of  science, 
and  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis  rightly  interpreted,  of 
itsdf  demonstrates  that  a  supernatural  intelligence  must  have 
directed  the  writing  of  those  chapters.  This,  of  course, 
proves  that  the  scientific  element  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  the 
doctrinal,  was  within  the  scope  of  Inspiration.  And  this  ar- 
gument is  every  day  acquiring  greater  force  from  the  results 
of  the  critical  study  of  Scripture,  and  from  advanced  knowl- 
edge in  every  department  of  history  and  science,  which  con- 
tinually tend  to  solve  difficulties  and  to  lessen  the  number  of 
apparent  discrepancies. 

4th.  The  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  the  revelation 
which  the  Scrijjtures  convey  of  God,  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
of  the  Plan  of  Redemption,  and  of  the  law  of  absolute  right- 
eousness, and  the  power  which  the  very  words  of  the  Record, 
as  well  as  the  truths  they  express,  have  exercised  over  the 
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noblest  men,  and  over  nations  and  races  for  centuries  ;  this  is 
the  characteristic  self-demonstration  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
has  sufficed  to  maintain  the  unabated  catholicity  of  the  strict 
doctrine  of  Inspiration  through  all  changes  of  time  and  in 
spite  of  all  opposition. 

5th.  This  doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  in  all  its 
elements  and  parts,  has  always  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Dr.  W'estcott  has  proved  this  by  a  copious  catena 
of  quotations  from  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  in  Appendix  B  to  his 
"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels."  He  quotes 
Clemens  Romajuis  as  saying  that  the  Scriptures  are  *'  the  true 
utterances  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  quotes  Tertullian  as 
saying  that  these  books  arc  "the  writings,  and  the  words  of 
God,"  and  Cyprian  as  saying  that  the  "  Gospel  cannot  stand 
in  part  and  fall  in  part,"  and  C/cvicnt  of  Alexandria,  to  the 
effect  that  the  foundations  of  our  faith  "  we  have  received  from 
God  through  the  Scriptures,"  of  which  not  one  tittle  shall 
pass  away  without  being  accomplished  ;  "  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit  spake  iL"  Dr.  Westcott  quotes  Origen 
as  teaching  that  the  Scriptures  are  without  error,  since  •*  they 
were  accurately  written  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost/'  and  that  the  words  of  Paul  are  the  words  of  God. 

The  Roman  Church  (Can.  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  IV.)  says 
"  God  is  the  author  of  both"  Testaments.  The  second  HeU 
vetic  Confession  represents  the  whole  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion in  saying  (Ch.  I.) :  "  The  canonical  Scriptures  are  the 
true  Word  of  God,"  for  "God  continues  to  speak  to  us 
through  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  Westminster  Confession 
says :  "  It  pleased  the  Lord  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  to  reveal  Himself  and  to  declare  His  will  unto  His 
Church,  and  afterwards  ....  to  commit  the  same  wholly 
unto  writing."  It  declares  that  the  Scriptures  are  in  such  a 
sense  given  by  inspiration,  that  they  possess  a  divine  author- 
ity, and  that  "  God  is  their  author,"  and  they  "  are  the  Word 
OF  GoD." 

It  is  not  questionable  that  the  great  historic  churches  have 
held  these  creed  definitions  in  the  sense  of  affirming  the  error- 
less infallibility  of  the  Word.  This  is  everywhere  shown  by 
the  way  in  which  all  the  great  bodies  of  Protestant  theolo- 
gians have  handled  Scripture  in  their  commentaries,  systems  of 
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theology,  catechisms,  and  sermons.  And  this  has  always 
been  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  epochs  and  agents  of 
reformation  and  revival.  All  the  great  world-moving-  men,  as 
Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  Chalmers, 
and  proportionately  those  most  like  them,  have  so  handled 
the  Divine  Word.  Even  if  the  more  lax  doctrine  has  the  suf- 
frage of  many  scholars,  or  even  if  it  be  true,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  hitherto  in  nineteen  centuries  it  has  never  been 
held  by  men  who  also  possessed  the  secret  of  using  the 
Word  of  God  like  a  hammer  or  like  a  fire. 

LEGITIMATE  PRESUMPTIONS. 

In  testing  this  question  by  a  critical  investigation  of  the 

phenomena  of  Scripture,  it  is  evident  that  the  stricter  view, 
which  denies  the  existence  of  errors,  discrepancies,  or  inaccu- 
rate statements  in  Scripture,  has  the  presumption  in  its  favor, 
and  that  the  onus  probandi  rests  upon  the  advocates  of  the 
other  view.  The  latter  may  fairly  be  required  to  furnish  pos- 
itive and  conclusive  evidence  in  each  alleged  instance  of  error, 
until  the  presumption  has  been  turned  over  to  the  other  side. 
The  pritua  facie  evidence  of  the  claims  of  Scripture  is  assur- 
edly all  in  favor  of  an  errorless  infallibility  of  all  Scriptural 
afiBrmations.  This  has  been  from  the  tirst  the  general  faith 
of  the  historical  Church,  and  of  the  Bible-loving,  spiritual 
people  of  God.  The  very  letter  of  the  Word  has  been  proved 
fjrom  ancient  times  to  be  a  tremendous  power  in  human  life. 

It  b  a  question  also  of  infinite  importance.  If  the  new 
views  are  untrue,  they  threaten  not  only  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  men  in  the  Scriptures,  but  the  very  Scriptures  them- 
selves as  an  objective  ground  of  faith.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  preserved  the  sacred 
writers  to  a  degree  "unparallel led  elsewhere  in  literature  from 
error  in  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  science.  Who 
then  shall  determine  the  limit  of  that  preserving  influence  ? 
We  have  seen  that  in  God's  plan,  doctrine  grows  out  of  his- 
tory, and  that  redemption  itself  was  wrought  out  in  human 
history.  If,  then,  the  Inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  did  not 
embrace  the  department  of  history,  or  only  of  sacred  and  not  of 
profane  history,  who  shall  set  the  limit  and  define  what  is  of  the 
essence  of  faith,  and  what  the  uncertain  accident  ?  It  would 
16 
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assuredly  appear  that  as  no  organism  can  be  stronger  than 
its  weakest  part,  that  if  error  be  found  in  any  one  element, 
or  in  any  class  of  statements,  certainty  as  to  any  portion  could 
rise  no  higher  than  belongs  to  that  exercise  of  human  reason 
to  which  it  will  be  left  to  discriminate  the  infallible  from  the 
fallible. 

The  critical  investigation  must  be  made,  and  we  must  abide 
by  the  result  when  it  is  unquestionably  reached.  Hut  surely 
it  must  be  carried  on  with  infinite  humility  and  teachableness, 
and  with  prayer  for  the  constant  guidance  of  the  gracious  Spirit. 
The  signs  of  success  will  never  be  presumption,  an  evident 
sense  of  intellectual  superiority,  or  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  spiritual  Church  of  all  ages,  or  with  the  painful  confusion 
of  God's  humble  people  of  the  present. 

With  these  presumptions,  and  in  this  spirit,  let  (i)  it  be 
proved  that  each  alleged  discrepant  statement  certainly  occur- 
red in  the  original  autograph  of  the  sacred  book  in  which  it  is 
said  to  be  found.  (2).  Let  it  be  proved  that  the  interpretation 
which  occasions  the  apparent  discrepancy  is  the  one  which 
the  passage  was  e\'idently  intended  to  bear.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  show  a  difficulty,  which  may  spring  out  of  our  defect- 
ive knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  The  true  meaning  must 
be  definitely  and  certainly  ascertained,  and  then  shown  to  be 
irreconcilable  with  other  known  truth.  (3).  Let  it  be  proved 
that  the  true  sense  of  some  part  of  the  original  autograph  is 
directly  and  necessarily  inconsistent  with  some  certainly  known 
fact  of  history,  or  truth  of  science,  or  some  other  statement  of 
Scriptui«  certainly  ascertained  and  interpreted.  We  believe 
that  it  can  be  shown  that  this  has  never  yet  been  successfully 
done  in  the  case  of  one  single  alleged  instance  of  error  in  the 
Word  of  God. 

CRITICAL  OBJECTIONS  TRIED. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  more  in  detail  some  of  the 
special  objections  which  have  been  put  forward  against  this 
doctrine  in  the  name  of  Criticism.  It  cannot  be,  indeed,  de- 
manded that  every  one  urged  should  be  examined  and  met. 
But  it  may  be  justly  expected  that  the  chief  classes  of  rele- 
vant objections  should  be  briefly  touched  upon.  This,  for- 
tunately, is  no  illimitable  task.    There  are,  as  already  stated. 
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two  main  presuppositions  lying  at  the  base  of  the  doctrine, 
essential  to  its  integrity ;  while  to  them  it  adds  one  essential 

supposition.    The  presuppositions  arc  :  i.  The  possibility  of 
supernatural  interference,  and  the  actual  occurrence  of  that 
interference  in  the  origin  of  our  Bible  ;  and.  2.  The  authen- 
ticity,  genuineness,  and  historical  credibility  of  the  records  in- 
cluded in  our  Bible.    The  added  supposition  is  :  3.  The  truth 
to  fact  of  every  statement  in  the  Scriptures.    No  objection 
from  the  side  of  criticism  is  relevant  unless  it  traverses  some 
one  of  these  three  points.    The  traditional  view  of  the  age 
and  authorship  of  a  document  or  of  the  meaning  of  a  state- 
ment may  be  traversed,  and  yet  no  conflict  arise  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  strict  inspiration.    But  Criticism  cannot  reach 
results  inconsistent  with  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
a  document  judged  according  to  the  professions  of  that  docu* 
ment  or  the  statements  or  implications  of  any  other  part  of 
Scripture,  or  incompatible  with  the  truth  of  any  passage  in 
the  sense  of  that  passage  arrived  at  by  the  correct  application 
of  the  sound  principles  of  historico-grammatical  exegesis, 
witho  ut  thereby  arraying  herself  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Church  doctrine  of  Inspiration.   All  objections  to  that  doc- 
trine based  on  such  asserted  results  of  Criticism  are  undoubt- 
edly relevant    Our  duty  is,  therefore,  to  ask  what  results  of 
Criticism  are  claimed  which  traverse  some  one  of  the  three 
assertions:  of  a  supernatural  origin  for  the  Scriptures;  of 
genuineness  and  authenticity  for  its  books ;  and  of  absolute 
freedom  from  error  of  its  statements. 

I.  The  authen  i  K  iTY  and  integrity  of  the  books  of 
THE  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  they  have  come  down 
TO  us. 

The  first  point  for  us  to  examine  would  naturally  be  the 
bearing  upon  the  Church  doctrine  of  Inspiration  of  the  vari- 
ous modern  critical  theories  concerning  the  origin  and  present 
integrity  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
This  is  at  present  the  most  momentous  (question  which  agi- 
tates the  believing  world.  The  critical  e.xamination  of  all  the 
most  intimate  phenomena  of  the  text  of  Scripture  is  an  obvi- 
ous duty,  and  its  results,  when  humility,  docility,  and  spiritual 
insight  are  added  to  competent  learning  and  broad  intelU- 
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gence,  must  be  eminently  beneficial.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  this  department  of  the  subject  could  not  be  adequately 
discussed  in  this  paper.  It  is  consequently  postponed  to  the 
near  future,  when  it  is  intended  that  the  whole  subject  shall 
be  presented  as  fully  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime  the  present  writers,  while  they  admit 
freely  that  the  traditional  belief  as  to  the  dates  and  origin  of 
the  several  books  may  be  brought  into  question  without 
involving  any  doubt  as  to  their  inspiration,  yet  confidently 
affirm  that  any  theories  of  the  origin  or  authorship  of  any 
book  of  either  Testament  which  ascribe  to  them  a  purely 
naturalistic  genesis,  or  dates  or  authors  inconsistent  with 
either  their  own  natural  claims  or  the  assertions  of  other 
Scripture,  are  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Inspi- 
ration taught  by  the  Church.  Nor  have  they  any  embarass- 
ment  in  the  face  of  these  theories,  seeing  that  they  believe  them 
to  rest  on  no  better  basis  than  an  overacute  criticism  over- 
reaching itself  and  building  on  fancies.  Here  they  must  con- 
tent themselves  with  reference  to  the  various  critical  discus- 
sions of  these  theories  which  have  poured  from  the  press  for 
detailed  refutation  of  them.  With  this  refutation  in  mind, 
they  simply  assert  their  conviction  that  none  of  the  claims  or 
assertions  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  authenticity  of  a  sin- 
gle book  of  either  Testament  has  hitherto  been  disproved. 

II.  Detailed  accuracy  of  statement. 

We  are  next  confronted  with  objections  meant  to  traverse 
the  third  of  our  preliminary  statements,  consisting  of  bold 
assertions  that,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  our 
Scriptures  do  exhibit  phenomena  of  inaccuracy,  that  mistakes 
are  found  in  them,  errors  committed  by  them,  untrue  state- 
ments ventured.  Nor  is  this  charge  put  forward  only  by 
opponents  of  Revelation;  a  V^an  Oosterzee,  as  well  as  "a 
Tholuck,  a  Neander,  a  Lange,  a  Stier,"  admits  "errors  and 
inaccuracies  in  matters  of  subordinate  importance."  *  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  if  the  Scriptures  do  fail  in  truth  in  their 
statements  of  whatever  kind,  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  which 
has  been  defended  in  this  paper  cannot  stand.    But,  so  long 

*  See  Van  Oosterzee't  "  DognwUcs,"  p.  905. 
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as  the  principles  of  histonco-grammatical  exegesis  arc  relied 
on  to  determine  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  it  is  impossible  to 
escape  the  fact  that  the  Bible  claims  to  be  thus  inspired.  And 
thus,  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  the  very  theologians  who  thcMii- 
selves  cannot  believe  in  a  strict  inspiration,  yet  admitting  that 
the  Scripture  writers  believed  in  it*  We  cannot,  therefore, 
occupy  the  ground  on  which  these  great  and  worthy  men  seem 
to  us  so  precariously  to  stand.  A  proved  error  in  Scripture 
contradicts  not  only  our  doctrine,  but  the  Scripture  claims  and, 
therefore,  its  inspiration  in  making  those  claims.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  vital  importance  to  ask:  can  phenomena  of  error  and 
untruth  be  pointed  out? 

There  is  certainly  no  dearth  of  "  instances"  confidently  put 
forward.    But  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  the  vast  majority  of 
them  are  irrelevant    We  must  begin  any  discussion  of  them, 
therefore,  by  reasserting  certain  simple  propositions,  the  re- 
sult of  which  will  be  to  clear  the  ground  of  all  irrelevant  ob- 
jections.   It  is  to  be  remembered,  then,  that:   i.  We  do  not 
assert  that  the  common  text,  but  only  that  the  original  auto- 
graphic text  was  inspired.    No  "error"  can  be  asserted, 
therefore,  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  aboriginal  in 
the  text    2.  We  do  not  deny  an  everywhere-present  human 
element  in  the  Scriptures.    No  mark  of  the  effect  of  this  hu- 
man element  therefore — in  style  of  thought  or  wording — can 
be  urged  against  inspiration,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  result 
in  untruth.    3.  We  do  not  erect  inspiration  into  an  end,  but 
hold  it  to  be  simply  a  means  to  an  end,  viz,  the  accurate  con- 
veyance of  truth.    No  objection,  therefore,  is  valid  against  the 
form  in  which  the  truth  is  expressed,  so  long  as  it  is  admitted 
that  that  form  conveys  the  truth.    4.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
inspiration  made  a  writer  false  to  his  professed  purpose  ;  but 
rather  that  it  kept  him  infallibly  true  to  it    No  objection  is 

•  Thus  Tkoluck:  **  Yet  his  [the  author  of  Heb.]  application  of  the  Old  Testamem 
rests  cm  the  strictest  view  of  inspiratfon,  dnce  passages  wliere  God  is  not  tlie  speaker 

are  cited  as  words  of  Ciod  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (I.,  6,  7,  8  ;  IV..  4.  7 ;  VII.,  ai ;  III., 
7;  X.,  X5.")  Old  Ttstamcnt  in  the  New,  in  Hibliothcca  Sacra,  XI.,  p.  612.  So  also 
Ritkard  Roth*  :  "It  is  dear,  then,  that  the  orthodox  theory  [1.  <■.,  the  vcr>'  strictest  J 
of  inspiration  is  countenanced  by  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament."  So  also.  Canon 
Farmr  :  "He  ]  Paul  |  sharrd.  doubtless,  in  the  views  of  the  later  Jewish  schools — the 
Tanaim  and  Amorairo— on  the  nature  of  inspiration.  These  views  ....  made  the 
voids  of  Scfipcue  coextensive  and  identical  widt  die  worda  of  God."—'*  Life  of  Paul*" 

w..  p.  47. 
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valid,  therefore,  which  overlooks  the  prime  question:  what 
was  the  professed  or  implied  purpose  of  the  writer  in  making 
this  statement?  These  few  simple  and  very  obvious  remarks 

set  aside  the  vast  majority  of  the  customary  objections.  Tiie 
first  throws  out  of  court  numbers  of  inaccuracies  in  the  Old  and 
New  'I'estainents  as  either  certainly  or  probably  not  parts  of 
the  orig-inal  text,  and  therefore  not  fit  evidence  in  the  case. 
The  second  performs  the  same  service  for  a  still  q-reater 
number,  which  amount  simply  to  the  discovery  of  individual 
traits,  modes  of  thoufjht  or  expression,  or  forms  of  argumen- 
tation in  the  writinc^s  of  the  several  authors  of  the  biblical 
books.  The  third  sets  aside  a  vast  multitude,  drawn  from 
pressure  of  language,  misreading  of  figures,  resurrection  of 
the  primary  sense  of  idioms,  etc.,  in  utter  forgetfiilncss  of  die 
fact  that  no  one  claims. that  Inspiration  secured  the  use  of 
good  Greek  in  Attic  severity  of  taste,  free  from  the  exaggera- 
tions  and  looseness  of  current  speech,  but  only  that  it  secured 
the  accurate  expression  of  truth,  even  (if  you  will)  through 
the  medium  of  the  worst  Greek  a  fisherman  of  Galilee  could 
write,  and  the  most  startling  figures  of  speech  a  peas- 
ant could  invent  £xegesis  must  be  historical  as  well  as 
grammatical,  and  must  always  seek  the  meaning  inUnded^ 
not  any  meaning  that  can  be  tortured  out  of  a  passage.  The 
fourth  in  like  manner  destroys  the  force  of  every  objection 
which  is  tacitly  founded  on  the  idea  that  partial  and  incom- 
plete statements  cannot  be  inspired,  no  documents  can  be 
quoted  except  verbaitmt  no  conversations  reported  unless  at 
length,  etc,  and  which  thus  denies  the  right  of  an  author  to 
speak  to  the  present  purpose  only,  appeal  to  the  sense,  not 
wording  of  a  document,  give  abstracts  of  discourses,  and 
apply,  by  a  true  exegesis,  the  words  of  a  previous  writer  to 
the  present  need.  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  simply 
this:  no  phenomenon  can  be  validly  urged  against  verbal 
inspiration  which,  found  out  of  Scripture,  would  not  be  a  valid 
argument  against  the  truth  of  the  writing.  Inspiration  secur- 
ing no  more  than  this — truth,  simple  truth — no  phenomenon 
can  be  urged  against  verbal  inspiration  which  cannot  be 
proved  to  involv(^  an  indisputable  error. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  such  phenomena  are  asserted  to 
be  discoverable  in  the  Scriptures.  Is  the  assertion  capable  of 
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beinc^  supported  by  facts? — that  is  the  only  question  now  be- 
fore us.  And  it  thus  becomes  our  duty  to  examine  some 
samples  of  the  chief  classes  of  facts  usually  appealed  to. 
These  samples — which  will,  moreover,  all  be  chosen  froni  the 
New  Testament,  and  all  at  the  suggestion  of  opponents- 
must  serve  our  present  iieeds. 

IIISTORICAI,  AND  GEOGRArillCAL  ACCURACY. 

1.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Scripture  writers  are  inaccurate  in 
their  statements  of  historical  and  geographical  facts,  as  exhibited 
by  the  divergence  existing  between  their  statements  and  the 
iaformation  we  derive  from  other  sources,  such  as  profane 
writers  and  monuments.    When  we  ask  for  the  proofs  of  this 
assertion,  however,  they  are  found  to  be  very  difficult  to 
produce.    A  generation  or  two  ago  this  was  not  so  much  the 
case;  but  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  times  and 
the  geography  of  the  region  tn  which  our  sacred  books  were 
written  has  been  gradually  wiping  out  the  "proofs,"  one  by 
one,  until  they  are  at  this  day  non-existent.    The  chief  (and 
almost  the  onl)  )  historical  errors  still  asserted  to  exist  in  the 
New  Testament  are:  the  **  15th  year  of  Tiberias,"  of  Luke 
iii.  I ;    the  enrolment  during  Cyrenius'  governorship  of 
Luke  ii.  2 ;  and  the  revolt  of  Theudas  of  Acts  v.  36.    It  is 
not  denied  that  these  statements  present  difficulties ;  but  it  is 
humbly  suggested  that  that  is  hardly  synonymous  with  saying 
that  they  are  proved  mistakes,        Herod  died  in  the  spring" 
of  A.u.c.  750  (which  seems  well-nii^h  certain),  and  //",  in  Luke 
iii.  23,  the  "  about "  be  deemed  not  broad  enough  to  cover  two 
years  (which  is  fairly  probable),  and  if  Luke  iii.  i  means  to 
date  John's  first  appearance  (as  again  seems  probable),  and 
if  no  more  than  six  months  intervened  between  John's  and 
Jesus'  public  appearance  (which,  still  again,  seems  probable) 
— then,  it  is  admitted  that  the  "  15th  year  of  Tiberias"  must 
be  a  mistake — provided  f/iaf,  still  fur  titer,  wc  must  count 
his  years  from  the  beginning  of  his  sole  reign,  and  not  from 
his  coregnancy  with  Augustus;  in  favor  of  which  latter  mode 
of  counting  much  has  been,  and  more  can  be,  urged.  Surely 
this  is  not  a  very  clear  case  of  indubitable  error  with  its  five 
i/s  staring  us  in  the  face.    Again,  if  the  Theudas  men- 
tioned in  Acts  is  necessarily  the  same  as  the  Theudas 
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mentioned  by  Josephus,  then  Luke  and  Josephus  do  seem 
to  be  in  disaccord  as  to  the  time  of  his  revolt;  and  // 
Josephus  can  be  sliown  to  be,  in  general,  a  more  accurate 
historian  than  Luke,  then  his  account  must  be  preferred. 
But  neither  of  these  ifs  are  true.  Josephus  is  the  less  ac- 
curate historian,  as  is  easily  proved;  and  there  are  s^ood 
reasons — convincint,^  to  a  critic  like  Winer  and  a  Jew  like 
Jost,  neither  certainly  affected  by  apoloc^etical  bias — to  sup- 
pose that  Acts  and  Josephus  mention  different  revolts.  Where, 
then,  is  the  contradiction  ? 

The  greatest  reliance  is,  however,  placed  on  the  third  case 
adduced — the  statement  of  Luke  that  Jesus  was  born  at  the 
time  of  a  world  enrolment,  which  was  carried  out  in  Syria 
during  the  governorship  of  Cyrenius.  Weiss*  offers  three 
reasons  why  Luke  is  certainly  incorrect  here,  which  SchUrerf 
increases  to  five  facts,  viz:  i.  History  knows  nothing  of  a 
genera]  empire  census  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  2.  A  Roman 
census  would  not  force  Joseph  to  go  to  Bethlehem  nor  Mary 
to  go  with  him.  3.  Nor  could  it  have  taken  place  in  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  Herod.  4.  Josephus  knows  nothing  of  such  a 
census,  but,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  that  of  Acts  v.  37,  as 
something  new  and  unheard  of;  and,  5.  Quirinius  was  not 
governor  of  Syria  during  Herod's  life.  This  has  a  formid- 
able look;  but  each  detail  has  been  more  than  fully  met 
Thus,  I  turns  wholly  upon  an  argumenium  e  silentioy  always 
precarious  enough,  and  here  quadruply  so,  seeing  that,  (i): 
An  empire  census  is  just  such  a  thing  as  Roman  historians 
would  be  likely  to  omit  all  mention  of,  just  as  Spatian  fails  to 
mention  in  his  life  of  Hadrian  the  famous  rescript  of  that 
monarch,  and  all  contemporary  history  is  silent  as  to  Au- 
gustus' geometrical  survey.  (2) :  We  have  no  detailed  con- 
temporary history  of  this  time,  the. inaccurate  and  gossipping 
Suetonius  and  Josephus  being  our  only  sources  ol  intorma- 
tion.  (3) :  Certain  oft-quoted  passages  in  Tacitus  and  Sue- 
tonius ac(|uaint  us  with  facts,  which  absolutely  require  such 
a  census  at  their  base.  And  (4) :  We  have  direct,  though  not 
contemporary,  historical  proof  that  such  a  census  was  taken, 


•  Meyers  "  Markus  und  Lukas,"  p.  286.  (Ed. 6.) 
t  N.  T.  Z«itgeidiichte,  pp.  a68-a86. 
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in  statements  of  Cassiodorus  and  Suidas.    Objection  2  gains 
all  its  apparent  force  from  a  confusio  vcrborum.    Luke  does 
not  represent  this  as  a  Roman  census  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
taken  up  after  Roman  methods,  but  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  was  ordered  ultimately  by  Roman  authority.    Nor  does  he 
represent  Mary  as  being  forced  to  go  to  Bethlehem  with 
Joseph  ;  her  own  choice,  doubtless,  determined  her  journey. 
The  same  confusio  I'crboruiu  follows  us  into  objection  3.  It 
ma\-  be  improbable  tliat  Herod  should  have  been  so  far  set 
aside  that  a  census  should  have  been  taken  up  in  his  domin- 
ions after  Roman  methods,  and  by  Roman  officials ;  but  is  it 
so  improbable  that  he  should  be  ordered  to  take,  himself,  a 
census  after  his  own  methods  and  by  his  own  officials? 
Joseph  us  can  give  us  the  answer.*  Whatever  may  have  been 
Herod's  official  title,  whether  rex  socius,  or,  as  seems  more 
probable  (one  stage  lower),  rex  amicus  Casaris^  it  is  certain 
that  he  felt  bound  to  bow  to  the  Emperor's  every  whisper ; 
so  that  if  Augustus  desired  statistics  as  to  the  regna  (and 
Tacitus  proves  he  did),  Herod  would  be  forced  to  furnish 
them  for  his  regnum.    Objection  4  again  is  easily  laid: 
Josephus  not  only  mentions  nothing  he  could  escape  which 
exhibited  Jewish  subjection,  but  actually  passes  over  the 
decade,  750-760,  so  slightly  that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  left  us  a  history  of  that  time.   That  he  speaks  of  the 
later  census  of  Acts  v.  37,  as  something  new,  is  most  natural, 
seeing  that  it  was,  as  carried  on*  by  the  Roman  officials  and 
after  Roman  methods,  not  only  absolutely  new,  and  a  most  im- 
portant event  in  itself,  but,  moreover,  was  fraught  with  such 
historical  consequences  that  it  could  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  -  Objection  5  is  the  most  important  and  difficult— but 
not,  therefore,  insuperable.    It  states,  indeed,  a  truth:  Quir- 
inius  was  not  governor  of  Syria  until  after  Herod's  death. 
But  it  must  be  noted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Zumpt  has  proved 
almost,  if  not  quite,  to  demonstration,  that  Quirinius  was  twice 
governor  of  Syria,  the  first  time  beginning  within  six  months 
after  I  Icrod's  death;   and,  on  the  other,  that  Luke  does 
not  say  that  Christ  was  born  while  Cyrenius  was  governor 


•Cf.  Ant.  XT.,  xo,4;  xvL,  a,s;  4i  x*  9>  3!  nriL,«>  i;  s,4;  5,  8;  xi,4»  etc,  lor 
Herod's  statoa. 
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of  Syria.  What  Luke  says  is,  that  Christ  was  born  duringj- 
the  procuress  of  a  census;  and  then  defines  the  census  as  the 
first  which  was  carried  on  when  Cyrenius  w-as  governor  of 
Syria.  If  this  census  was  begun  under  Varus  and  finished 
under  Quirinius,  Christ  may  have  been  born,  according  to 
Luke,  at  any  time  during  the  progress  of  this  census.  This, 
because  Luke  ii.  2  is  not  given  to  define  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth,  but  to  more  narrowly  describe  what  census  it  was 
which  had,  in  verse  i,  been  used  to  define  tlie  time  of  Christ's 
birth.*  Thus,  doubtless,  it  is  true  that  Christ  was  born  under 
Varus,  and  yet  during  tlie  course  of  the  first  Quirinian  cen- 
sus ;  and  thus  Schurer's  hftli  objection  goes  the  way  of  all 
the  others. 

The  wonderful  accuracy  of  the  New  Testament  writers  in 
all,  even  the  most  minute  and  incidental  details  of  their  his- 
torical notices,  cannot,  however,  be  made  even  faintly  apparent 
by  a  simple  answering  of  objections.  Some  sort  of  glance 
over  the  field  as  a  whole  is  necessary  to  any  appreciation  of 
it.  There  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  some  thirty 
names — Emperors,  members  of  the  family  of  Herod,  High- 
priests,  Rabbis,  Roman  Governors,  Princes,  Jewish  leaders — 
some  mention  of  which  might  be  looked  for  in  contemporary 
history  or  on  contemporary  monuments.f  All  but  two  of 
these — ^and  they  the  insignificant  Jewish  rebels,  Theudas  and 
Barabbas — ^are  actually  mentioned;  and  the  New  Testament 
notices  are  found,  on  comparison,  to  be  absolutely  accurate  in 
every,  even  the  most  minute,  detail.  Every  one  of  their 
statements  has  not,  indeed,  passed  without  challenge,  but 


*  Take  an  example  :  if  one  shoold  say  of  any  event,  that  it  occurred  during  our  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  then  add,  I  mean  that  war  wherein  Jackson  fought,  would  he 
necessarily  refer  to  an  event  /.j/.--  in  the  war,  after  Jackson  came  to  the  front?  Not  so, 
because  tht  war  alone  defines  the  time  of  the  event ;  and  Jackson  only  which  war. 
So  in  Luke,  the  census  alone  defines  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  ;  and  Quirinius  only 
Vfhich  census.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  there  are  at  least  three  other  methods  of 
explaining  Luke's  words,  all  possible,  and  none  very  improbable,  on  the  supposition 
of  any  one  of  which  conHict  with  history  is  impossible. 

f  These  are :  Augustus,  Tiberius.  Claudius — Herod,  Antipas,  the  two  Philips, 
Arcbelaus.  Agrippa  I.,  Agrippa  II.,  Herodias,  Herodias' daughter,  Berenice,  DnisiUa, 
—Annas,  ("aiaphas,  Ananias, — Gamaliel,— Quirinius,  Pilate,  Felix,  Fcstus.  Gallio. 
Sergius  Paulus — Arctas,  (Candace),  Lysanias,— [Theudas].  Judas  of  Galilee,  [Barabbas]. 
Candace  seems  to  represent  a  hereditary  title,  not  a  personal  name ;  Theudas  and 
Barabbas  arc  not  named  in  profane  sources.  Cf.  the  (incomplete)  list  and  fine  reinaffcs 
of  Rawlinson  ("  Hist.  Evidences,"  Boston,  1873,  p.  195,  .r^.) 
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challenge  has  always  meant  triumphant  vindication.  Some 
examples  of  what  is  here  meant  have  been  o^iven  already ; 
others  ma\'  be  added  in  a  note  for  their  instructiveness.* 
Now,  the  period  of  wliich  these  writers  treat  is  absolutely  the 
most  difficult  historicaf' period  in  which  to  be  accurate  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Nothing  was  fixed  or  stable  ; — 
vacillation,  change,  was  everywhere.  The  province  which 
was  senatorial  to-day  was  imperial  to-morrow, — the  boun- 
daries that  were  fixed  to-day  were  altered  to-morrow.  That 
these  writers  were  thus  accurate  in  a  period  and  land  wherein 
Tacitus  failed  to  attain  complete  accuracy  means  much. 

We  reach  the  same  conclusion  if  we  ask  after  their  geo- 
graphical accurac}'.  In  no  single  case  have  they  slipped  here, 
either;  and  what  this  means  may  be  estimated  by  noting 
what  a  mass  of  geogfraphical  detail  has  been  given  us.f 
Between  forty  and  fifty  names  of  countries  can  be  counted  in 
the  New  Testament  pages ;  every  one  is  accurately  named 
and  placed.  About  the  same  number  of  foreign  cities  are 
named,  and  all  equally  accurately.  Still  more  to  the  purpose, 
thirty-six  Syrian  and  Palestinian  towns  are  named,  the  great 
majority  of  which  have  been  identified,}  and  wherever  testing 


*  It  was  long  boldly  asserted  that  Luke  was  in  error  in  making  Lysanias  a  contem- 
poiaiy  tetrarch  with  the  Herodian  rulers.  But  it  is  now  admitted  that  Josephus  men> 
tions  an  earlier  and  a  later  Lysanias,  and  so  corroborates  Luke;  and  inscriptions 
also  have  been  brought  forward  which  supcrvindicate  Luke's  accuracy ;  so  that  even 
M.  Renan  admits  it.  Again,  it  was  long  contended  diat  Luke  had  inaccurately 
assigned  a  proconsul  to  Cyprus  ;  but  this  was  soon  set  aside  by  a  reference  to  Cyprian 
coins  of  Claudius'  time  and  to  Dio  Cassius  LIV.  4  ;  and  now  Mr.  Cesnola  publishes  an 
inscription  which  mentions  the  veritable  proconsul  Paulus  whom  Luke  mentioned. 
(Cypnis,  p.  425.)  So  with  reference  to  the  titles  of  the  rulers  of  Achaia,  Philippi, 
Ephesus,  etc.    Sec  in  peneral  Lee,  on  Inspiration,  p.  364,  note  2. 

f  Compare  the  efforts  of  a  real  forger  with  the  accuracy  of  these  autoptic  writers, 
e.  g.,  of  Prochorus,  as  given  in  2^n's  "  Acu  Joannis,"  p.  lii.  Only  nine  real  places 
can  be  found  in  a  long  list  of  geographical  names,  invented  for  the  need.  Thus,  to  the 
little  Patmos  .1  numl;er  of  cities  and  villa^'cs  is  ascribed  which  would° require  a  Sicily 

or  Cyprus  to  furnish  ground  to  stand  on. 

t  These  names  are:  'iEnon,  *Antipatris,  fArimalhea,  *Azotus,  *Bethany,  fHcthany 
beyond  Jordan,  *Be(hIehem,  |Bethphage,  gBethsaida,  fJCana,  gCapemaum.  'Casarea, 
*CBsarca  Philippi,  •Chorazin,  [Dalmanutha,  "Damascus,  fEmmaus,  *Ephraim.  *Ga- 
dara,  •Gaza,  ^Gerasa,  •Jericho,  *Jeru8alem,  *Joppa,  f  Jouda,  f  Kerioth,  'Lydda,  *Mag- 
dala,  •Nain,  •Nasareth,  *  Salim,  'Seleucia,  •Sychar,  •Tiberias,  •Tyre.  Those  marked 
*  ate  pretty  certainly  identified ;  those  f ,  with  ^'reat  probability  ;  those  with  a  dioice 
between  the  two  places  ;  and  those  |,  as  to  their  neighborhood.  There  are,  besides, 
some  names  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  <r.  g.  :  |Gomorrah,  *Rama,  *i>arcpla, 
•Sbechcm,  |Sodom.  Also  some  other  geographical  names,  /.  *The  brook  Kedron, 
'Jordan,  *the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  *ihe  Sea  of  Galilee,  etc. 
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is  possible  the  most  minute  accuracy  emerges.  Whether  due 
to  inspiration  or  not,  this  unvarying  accuracy  of  statement  is 
certainly  consistent  with  the  strictest  doctrine  of  Inspiration. 

COMPLETE  INTERNAL  HARMONY. 

2.  Another  favorite  charge  made  against  these  writers  is» 
they  are  often  hopelessly  inconsistent  with  one  another  in 
their  statements,  and  this  charge  of  disharmony  has  some- 
times been  pushed  so  far  as  to^nake  it  do  duty  even  against 
their  historical  credibility.  But  when  we  begin  to  examine 
the  instances  brought  forward  in  support  of  it,  they  are  found 
to  be  cases  oi  difficult,  not  of  impossible  harmony.  And  it 
is  abundantly  plain  that  it  must  be  shown  to  be  impossible  to 
harmonize  any  two  statements  on  any  natural  supposition, 
before  they  can  be  asserted  to  be  inconsistent.  This  is  a 
recognized  principle  of  historical  investigation,  and  it  is  the 
only  reasonable  principle  possible,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
assert  that  the  two  statements  necessarily  contain  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  harmonizing 
supposition.  Having  our  eyes  upon  this  principle,  it  is  not 
i^h  to  declare  that  no  disharmony  has  ever  been  proved 
between  any  two  statements  of  the  New  Testament  The 
best  examples  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  attempts  made 
to  exhibit  disharmony  and  the  rocks  on  which  these  attempts 
always  break,  are  probably  those  five  striking  cases  on  which 
Dn  Fisher  most  wisely  rests  his  charge  against  the  complete 
harmony  of  the  four  evangelists,  viz :  the  alleged  disharmony  in 
the  accounts  of  the  place  and  phraseology  of  the  sermon  on 
the  mount,  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  son,  the  denials  of 
Peter,  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho,  and  the  time 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord  s  supper.*  But  that  in  each  of 
these,  most  natural  means  of  harmonizing  exist,  are  even  in 
some  instances  recognized  as  possible  by  Dr.  Fisher  himself. 
President  Bartlett  has  lately  so  fully  shown  in  detail  f  that 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves?  to  repeat  the  oft-told  tale  here. 
Take  one  or  two  other  examples :  for  instance,  look  at  that  fa- 
mous case  alleged  in  the  specification  of  the  hour  in  John  xix.  14 

*  "Beglnningt  of  Chrladanity,"  p.  460,  tq. 
t  Frimeeim  Jttvim,  Jaauuy,  1880^  p.  47* 
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and  Mark  xv.  25.     The  difficulty  here,  says  Dean  Alford,  is 
insuperable ;  and  with  him  Meyer  et  al.  agree.     Rut  even 
Strauss  admits  that  it  would  be  cancelled,  "if  it  were  possible 
to  prove  that  the  fourth  gospel  proceeds  upon  another  mode 
of  reckoning  time  than  that  used  by  the  synoptics."  And  that 
It  is  possible  to  prove  this  very  thing  any  one  can  satisfy  him- 
self by  noting  the  four  places  where  John  mentions  the  hour 
(i.  39,  iv.  6.  52,  xix.  14)  ;  whence  it  emerges  that  John  reckons 
his  hours  according  to  the  method  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor,* 
from  midnight,  and  not  from  daybreak.    Thus  all  difficulty 
vanishes.!    The  disharmony  claimed  to  exist  between  Matt, 
xxvii.  6-8  and  Acts  i.  18,  19,  is  also  voided  by  a  naive  kind 
of  admission ;  Dean  Alford,  for  instance,  asserting  in  one 
breath  that  no  reconciliation  can  be  found  consistent  with 
common  honesty,  and  in  the  next  admitting  that  the  natural 
supposition  by  which  the  passages  are  harmonized  is,  "  of 
course,  possible."    This  admission,  on  the  recognized  princi- 
pJes  of  historical  criticism,  amounts  simply  to  a  confession 
that  no  disharmony  ought  to  be  asserted  in  the  case. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  two  most  important  and  far-reaching 
instances  of.  disharmony  alleged  of  late  years  are :  that  as- 
serted between  the  narratives  of  the  events  preceding,  accom- 
pany in  or,  and  following  the  birth  of  our  Lord  given  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  which  is  said  to  prove  the  historical  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  do/A{\)  narratives;  and  that  asserted  between  the 
accounts  of  Paul's  visits  to  Jerusalem  and  his  relations  to  the 
twelve  in  Acts  and  Galatians,  which  is  said  to  prove  the  un- 
historical  character  of  Acts.  In  the  brief  space  at  our  disposal 
it  is  not  possible  to  disprove  such  wholesale  charges  in  detail. 
It  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  lines  on  which  such 
a  refutation  proceeds.    In  the  first  instance,  the  charg^e  can 
be  upheld  only  by  the  expedient  of  assuming  that  silence  as 
to  an  event  constitutes  denial  of  that  event,  supported  by 
criticisms  which  tacitly  deny  a  historian's  right  to  give  sum- 
mary accounts  of  transactions  or  choose  his  incidents  accord- 

*  That  this  was  the  cnatom  la  Asia  Minor  is  evident  from  Martmrium  c  at. 

etc.  Cf.  alao  Qn  gtamS^Piuy^t  "Nat  Hist."  ii.  77,  and  Ftutartk,  "Qnaeat  Rofn.** 
XxxxWi. 

f  Cf,  Townson's  "  Discourses,"  discourse  8  ;  McClclland  s  "  N.  T.,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  737, 
sq. ;  Wcstcott  on  John,  p.  ata ;  Lee  on  laspisation,  p.  3$'  *  wlicfe  this  sobjea  is  fnlly 
diacnsnrrt 
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ing  to  his  purpose  in  writing.  Any  careful  examination  of 
the  passages  involved  will  prove  not  only  that  they  are  not 
inconsistent,  but  rather  mutually  supplementary  accounts;* 
but  also  that  they  actually  imply  one  another,  and  prove  the 
truth  of  each  other  by  a  series  of  striking  undesigned  coinci- 
dences.f  And  when  it  is  added  that  the  choice  of  the  ma- 
terial which  each  writer  has  made,  can  in  each  incident  be 
shown  to  have  arisen  directly  out  of  the  purpose  of  the 
writer,  it  may  be  seen  what  a  load  the  assertion  of  dishar- 
mony must  carry. 

The  asserted  contradiction  between  Acts  and  Galatians  is 
already  crumbling  of  its  own  weight    Thus  Keim,  certainly  • 


♦  The  events  recorded  by  Luke  are  :  i.  Annunciation  to  Zachariah  ;  2.  Annunciation  to 
Mary  (in  the  sixth  month  thereafter) ;  3.  Mary's  visit  to  Elizabeth  (extending  to  three 
months  later) ;  4.  Birth  of  John  (after  3) ;  5.  His  circumcision  (eight  days  after  4);  6. 
Journey  of  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem  (**  in  those  days") ;  7.  Birth  of  Jesus  (wliite 
at  Bethlehem) ;  8.  Annunciation  to  the  shepherds  (the  MUDe  day) ;  9.  Visit  of  the  shep- 
herds (hastening);  10.  Circumcision  of  Jesus  (eight  days  after);  11.  Presenuiion 
thirty-three  days  later) ;  t2.  Return  to  Nazareth  (when  all  legal  duties  were  performed). 
The  events  recorded  by  Matthew  are :  A.  Mary  is  found  with  child  (before  she  b 
taken  to  Joseph's  house) ;  R.  Annunciation  to  Joseph  ;  C.  Mar)'  is  taken  home  bf 
Joaeph ;  D.  Visit  of  the  Magi  (after  Jesus'  birth  at  Uethlehem)  ;  £.  Flight  into  Egypt 
(after  their  departure);  F.  Slaughter  of  the  innocents  (when  Heibd  had  discoveied 
that  the  wise  men  were  gone);  G.  Death  of  Herod:  H.  Return  from  Egypt  to  Naa- 
reth  (after  Herod's  death).  These  events  dovetail  beautifully  into  one  another  as 
follows  :  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  A,  B,  C,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  D,  [12,  (E,  F,  G,  ii;].  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  is  includes  E,  F,  G,  and  H  compendiously,  and  all  goes  most 
smoothly.    Other  arrangements  are  also  possible,  f.  g.,  the  first  half  may  be  varied  to 

I,  2,  A,  B.  C,  3,  4,  5,  6.  or  to  i,  2,  A,  3.  B,  C,  4.  S.  6 ;  and  the  second  half  to  9, 10,  D, 

II,  [12,— (E,  F,  G,  H)],  or  even  to  9,  10,  D,  E,  F,  G,  half  H,  ii,  half  H— ».  In  the 
face  of  so  many  possible  hannonixations,  it  certainly  cannot  be  asserted  that  bamooy 

is  impossible. 

t  Thus  the  account  in  the  one  of  the  attnandation  to  Joseph,  and  that  in  the  other  of 
Urat  to  Mary,  whidi  are  often  said  to  be  irreconcilable  with  one  another,  actaally  pnive 
each  other's  truth.  Both  assume  exactly  the  same  facts  at  their  bases,  viz :  that  Maiy 
conceived  a  child  supernaturally  and  remained  a  virfjin  while  bccominjf  a  mother. 
Moreover,  if  Luke's  narrative  be  true,  then  something  like  what  Matthew  records  most 
have  happenedt  and  if  Matthew's  be  true,  something  like  what  Luke  records  most 
have  happened.  Two  things  needed  explanation  :  why  Mary  was  not  crazed  at  findinji 
herself  so  strangely  with  child,  and  how  Joseph,  being  a  just  man,  could  have  taken 
her.  In  that  condition,  to  wife.  Luke's  narrative  explains  the  first,  bat  leaves  the  other 
unexplained  ;  Matthew's  explains  the  second,  but  leaves  the  first  unexplained.  It  if 
admitted  that  there  was  no  collusion  here.  How  df>es  it  happen,  then,  that  the  two  so 
imply  one  another?  Again,  Matthew  does  not  mention  where  Jesus' parents  lived 
before  his  birth ;  bat  only  states  that,  after  that  birth,  they  intended  to  live  ui  Beih* 
lehcm.and,  after  having  been  deterred  from  that,  chose  Nazareth.  Now,  why'his  stranpc 
choice  ?  Luke,  and  Luke  alone,  supplies  the  reason  :  Nazareth  was  their  old  home.  Still 
again,  that  Luke  calls  Mary  Jose|A's  '*  betrothed  "  in  ii.  5  is  not  only  lenafkablSi  tat 
totally  inexplicable  from  Luke ;  we  can  only  vndentand  it  when  we  revert  to  Matt  L 
as  Md  the  preceding  vsfses.  These  are  but  samples. 
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no  very  "  apologetic"  critic,  has  shown  very  clearly  that  the 
passage  in  Galatians  has  suffered  much  eis-egesis  in  order  to 
make  out  the  disharmony,*  and  sober  criticism  will  Judge 
that  even  he  has  done  inadequate  justice  to  the  subject  We 
cannot  enter  into  details  in  so  broad  a  question ;  it  will  be 
sufficient,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  dis- 
harmony can  be  made  out  unless:  (i).  Violence  be  done  to 
the  context  in  Galatians ;  where  Paul  professes  to  be  giving- 
an  exhaustive  account,  ftoi  of  his  visits  to  Jerusalem,  du/  of  his 
opportunities  to  learn  from  the  apostles.    /Tny  visit  under- 
taken at  such  a  time  as  to  furnish  no  such  opportunity  (and 
Acts  xii.  was  such)  ought,  therefore,  to  have'been  omitted.  (2). 
Convenient  forgetfulness  be  exercisetl  of  the  fact,  that  while 
the  context  shows  that  Paul  uses  "apostles"  in  the  narrow 
sense  in  GaL  i.  19,  yet  this  is  not  true  of  Acts  ix.  27 ;  but,  as 
Luke's  usage  shows,  the  contrary  may  very  well  be  true 
(Acts  xiv.  4,  14).   So  that  it  is  in  no  sense  inconsistent  for  Paul 
to  say  that  he  saw  but  one  apostle,  and  Luke  that  he  saw 
several   (3).  Misunderstanding  be  fallen  into  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  '*  decree "  of  Acts  xv.  20,  and  its  binding  force  to 
churches  not  yet  formed  and  not  parties  to.  the  compromise. 
(4).  Misrepresentation  be  ventured  as  to  the  testimony  of 
Galatians  as  to  Paul's  relations  to  the  twelve;  which  Paul 
represents  to  have  been  most  pleasant  (Gal  ii.  3,  7-10),  but 
which  are  made  out  to  have  been  unpleasant  through  misin- 
terpretation of  phrases  in  Gal  il  2,  3,  4,  6,  9,  etc    (5).  In- 
credible pressure  of  the  detailed  language  of  both  Galatians 
and  Acts  be  indulged  in.    (6).  And,  finally,  a  tacit  denial  be 
made  of  the  possibility  of  truth  subsisting  through  differences 
in  choice  of  incidents  arising  from  the  diverse  points  of  view 
of  the  two  writers.    In  other  words,  an  unbiased  comparison 
of  the  two  accounts  brings  oiit  forcibly  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  disharmony  between  them  at  all.    Taking  these  examples 
as  samples  (and  they  are  certainly  fair  samples),  it  is  as  clear 
as  daylii^lit  that  no  single  case  has  as  yet  been  adduced 
where  disliannony  is  a  necessary  conclusion.    Therefore,  all 
charo^es  from  tliis  side  fall  to  the  ground. 


•  In  **Aas  der  Uithristeuihum.**  (1878). 
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CORRECT  APPLICATION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

3.  Another  favorite  charge  ac;^ainst  the  exact  truth  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures  is  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New,  and  especially  the  phenomena  of  its 
quotation.    Here  also,  however,  most  of  the  objections  ur^^ed 
prove  nothinor  but  a  radical  lack  of  clear  thinking  on  the  part 
of  those  who  bring  them.  For  instance,  Dr.  Davidson  argues* 
that  the  verbal  variation  which  the  New  Testament  writers 
allow  themselves  in  quoting  the  Old  Testament  is  conclusive 
^    against  verbal  inspiration,  for  "  the  terms  and  phrases  of  the 
Old  Testament,  if  literally  inspired,  were  the  best  that  could 
have  been  adopted/'  and,  therefore,  the  New  Testament 
writers  "  should  have  adhered  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (seeing  they  were  the  best)  as  closely  as  the 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  allowed"  Here« 
however,  a  false  view  of  inspiration  is  presupposed,  and  also 
a  &lse  view  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  quotation.  Inspiration 
does  not  suppose  that  the  words  and  phrases  written  under 
its  influence  are  the  best  possible  to  express  the  truth,  but 
only  that  they  are  an  adequate  expression  of  the  truth. 
Other  words  and  phrases  might  be  equally  adequate; — ^might 
furnish  a  clearer,  more  exact,  and  therefore  better  expression, 
especially  of  those  truths  which  were  subordinate  or  in- 
cidental for  the  original  purpose  of  the  writing.    Nor  is  quo- 
tation to  be  confounded  with  translation.    It  does  not,  like  it, 
profess  to  give  as  exact  a  representation  of  the  original,  in  all 
its  aspects  and  on  every  side,  as  possible ;  but  only  to  give  a 
true  account  of  its  teaching  in  one  of  its  bearings.    There  is 
thus  always  an  element  of  application  in  quotation  ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  proper  in  quotation  to  so  alter  the  form  of  the 
original  as  to  bring  out  clearly  its  bearing  on  the  one  subject 
in  hand,  thus  throwing  the  stress  on  the  clement  in  it  for 
which  it  is  cited.    Tliis  would  be  improper  in  a  translation. 
The  laws  which  ought  to  govern  quotation  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  been  very  inadequately  investigated  by  those  who  plead 
the  New  Testament  methods  of  quotation  against  inspiration. 
We  can  pause  now  only  to  insist:  (i).  That  quotation,  being 
essentially  ditierent  from  translation,  any  amount  of  deviation 

*  **  Hennenenikt,"  p. 
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from  the  original  /;/  form^  is  thoroughly  allowable,  so  long  as 
the  sense  of  the  original  is  adhered  to;  provided  onl)-  that 
the  quoter  is  not  professing  to  give  the  exact  form.   (2).  That 
any  adaptation  of  the  original  to  the  purpose  in  hand  is  allow- 
able, so  long  as  it  proceeds  by  a  true  exegesis,  and  thus  does 
not  falsify  the  original.     (3).  That  any  neglect  of  the  context 
of  the  original  is  allowable  so  long  as  the  purpose  for  which 
the  (juotation  is  adduced  does  not  imply  the  context  and  no 
falsification  of  sense  is  involved.    In  other  words,  briefly, 
quotation  appeals  to  the  sense,  not  the  wording,  of  a  previous 
document,  and  appeals  to  it  for  a  definite  and  specific  end ; 
any  dealing  with  the  original  is  therefore  legitimate  which 
does  not  falsify  its  sense  in  the  particular  aspect  needed  for 
the  purpose  in  hand.*    The  only  question  which  is  relevant 
here  then,  is:  do  the  New  Testament  writers  so  quote  the 
Old  Testament  as  to  falsify  it  ? 

Many  writers  who  have  pleaded  the  phenomena  of  the  New 
Testament  against  verbal  inspiration  yet  answer  this  question 
in  the  negative.    Thus,  Mr.  Warington  admits  that  there  are 
"no  really  inapposite  quotations" — "the  pertinency  of  the 
quotations  may  be  marred  by  their  inaccurate  citation,  but 
pertinent,  notwithstanding,  they  always  are.    In  a  word, 
while  ....  the  letter  is  often  faulty,  the  spirit  is  always 
divinely  true."t   This  is  simply  to  yield  the  only  point  in 
debate.   Others,  however,  of  not  such  clearness  of  sight,  do 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  the  New  Testament  writers  do  deal 
so  loosely  with  the  Old  Testament  as  to  fall  into  actual  falsi- 
fication, and  this  mainly  in  two  particulars :  they  quote  pas- 
sages in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  they  bore  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  they  assign  passages  to  wrong  sources. 

As  an  example  of  those  who  make  the  first  charge  we  may 
take  Prof.  Jowett,  who  is  never  weary  of  repeating  it.J  But 
when  we  ask  for  his  proof,  it  is  found  to  rest  on  four  false 

*  Sim  fnrUier:  Ilia  UMmnt  of  ffeedom  with  which  a  document  is  dealt  with  will  be 
^cater  in  direct  proportion  to  the  thorouRhness  with  which  it  is  understood.  If  a 
quoter  feels  doubtful  as  to  his  understanding  of  it  he  will  copy  it  word  for  word ;  if 
ke  feeta  rare  he  vndenttuids  k  fully  and  thotooghly  he  will  allow  hiimelf  great 
freedoni  in  his  use  of  it ;  aad  if  he  is  the  author  of  the  original  document,  still  more. 
If  he  is  consrious  nf  havin;::  supernatural  aid  in  ttadcswunding  it,  doubtless  the  amount 
of  freedom  would  be  greatest  of  alL 

f  **  InsptratJon,"  p.  107. 

X  See  <«St  Paul's  Epp^*'  etc,  VoL  I.,  p.  353t       I'Oa^Mi.  185$. 
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assumptions,  tacitly  made:  that  difference  in  form  means  dif- 
ference in  sense,  that  typoloq^y  is  a  dream,  that  application 
through  a  true  exe[,^esis  is  ille^ntimate,  and  that  all  adoption 
of  lanqruacfe  binds  one  to  its  orii^inal  sense.  Thus  Prof. 
Jowett  finds  difficulty  in  finding  apposite  examples,  and  those 
he  does  finally  fix  upon  fail  on  examination.*  Dr.  Sanday,  in 
his  excellent  classification  of  New  Testament  quotations  as 
to  their  form,!  cites  two  passages  only  which  can  be  plausibly 
asserted  to  be  cases  of  mistaken  ascription,  viz. :  Mark  i.  2, 
and  Matthew  xxvii.  9, 10.    The  first  of  these  ought  not  to 


*The  following  are  his  examples  :  Rom.  ii.  24,  "where  the  words  are  tabba  from 
Isaiah,  but  the  sense  from  Ezekicl."    Possibly  a  true  criticism  :  what  is  illciritimaie  in 
it  ?    Note,  however,  that  this  is  probably  not  a  formal  quotation,  but  an  expression 
of  Pftnl's  own  thooitfct  in  Old  Testament  words,  and  hence  the  "as  it  hi  written" 
succeeds  (not  precedes)  the  quotation;  this  "as  it  is  written"  may  therefore  refer 
to  Isaiah,  as  quoted,  or  to  Isaiah  and  Ezckiel,  or  to  Ezekiel  alone,  now  remembered 
by  the  apostle.    (Compare  Beet  with  Philippi  and  Meyer  in  loc.)    Rom.  ix.  33, 
where  only  a  composition  of  two  passages  takes  place,  whidi  are  tif^f  **  harmo* 
ri/cd,"  as  Prof.  J.  admits,  in  Christ.    I  Cor.  iii.   19,  where  the  words  are  altered 
from  the  Psalm  to  suit  the  context,  indeed,  but  also  in  direct  agreement  with  tb^ 
context  in  the  Psalm,  so  Uiat  no  alteration  in  jmw  results.   Rom.  x.  11,  which  is 
called  an  "instance  of  the  introduction  <d  a  word  [to^]  on  which  the  point  of  the 
argument  turns,"  but  which  is  simply  a  case  of  true  exegesis  and  application  to  the 
matter  in  hand.    The  same  passage  and  without  the  ^df  had  already  been  quoted 
in  this  context  (fat.  33);  Paul  now  re<|uoies  it,  calling  attention  to  the  force  of  the 
unlimited 4 '  "  'ly  emphasizing  its  sense  throuph  an  introduced  ~<i{",  and  confirming 
his  interpretation  immediately  by  an  additional  Scripture  (verse  13).    Compare  Luke 
xviii.  14  as  given  in  Matt,  zxlii.  14  as  an  example  of  like  explanation,   i  Cor.  xri,  21, 
whidi  is  admitted  to  be  a  case  "  of  addition  rather  than  alteration,"  and  any  objection 
to  which  must  rest  on  a  tacit  denial  of  typology,  which  even  Meyer  admits  to  he 
historically  jusliliable  here.    Rom.  x.  6-9,  presenting  alterations  which  "  we  should 
hesitate  to  attribate  to  the  aposde  but  for  other  examples,  which  we  have  alrendy 
quoted,  of  similar  chan^'es,"  but  which,  even  if  considered  as  a  quotation,   is  de- 
fensible enough  ;— then,  how  much  more  so  when  we  note  that  it  does  not  profess  to 
be  a  quotation,  and  is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the  apostle's 
thought  in  old  and  beloved  words.    I  Cor.  xv.  45,  "  a  remarkable  instance  of  dis. 
Crepancy  in  both  words  and  mcaninp  from  Gen.  ii.  7."    Quite  true,  and  therefore 
neither  in  words  nor  meaning  taken  from  Gen.  ii.  7.    Prof  J.  has  simply  neglected 
to  note  that  the  quotation  extends  only  to  ^uam.   Cf.  Meyer  In  loc.   Rom.  s.  13, 
where  the  charge  of  change  of  meaning  rests  only  on  a  misunderstanding  of  Mai.  i. 
2,  3.    Rom.  iii.  10/^.,  "a  cento  of  quotations  transferred  by  the  apostle  [from  their 
original  narrow  reference]  to  the  w«M!d  in  genersl."  As  if  Ecc.  vii.  ai.  Psalms  xiii. 
(xiv.)  13  were  not  already  as  univenal  as  anybody  could  make  them,  and  as  if  the 
choice  of  passages  throughout  was  not  admirably  adapted  to  Paul's  purpose,  which 
was  to  prove  that  all  men  are  sinners — yes,  even  the  Jews.    Rom.  xii.  20.  which 
requires  no  remark.  And  finally  rix  tUtegifHer  whidi  are  fanmediately  admitted  not  to  fee 
allegories  in  the  only  sense  of  the  word  which  would  be  tO  Uieir  disadvantage,  /.  <•.,  in 
the  sense  of  an  interpretation  which  treated  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  as  unimpor- 
tant, in  wMch  sense  of  the  word  no  allegory  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  These 
"  allegories  "  are,  some  of  them,  simple  iUttsCnilons,  tome  $gfM»/ Interpretatioas. 

t "  Gospels  in  die  ad  Century,"  pp.  i6-as> 
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present  any  difficulty.    The  form  of  the  sentence  shows  that 
the  actual  words  of  the  cilation  are  parenthetical  in  essence: 
Mark  declares  that  John  came  preaching  in  accordance  with  a 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  then  inserts,  parenthetically,  the 
words  referred  to,  adding  also  a  parallel  prophecy  of  Malachi. 
That  he  gives  more  evidence  than  he  promised  ought  surely 
to  be  no  objection ;  it  is  enough  that  having  promised  a  proph- 
ecy from  Isaiah,  he  does  give  it.    This  is  strengthened  by  the 
ttct  that  the  prophecy  quoted  from  Malachi  is  actually  based 
on,  and  largely  drawn  out  of,  Isaiah,  so  that  Isaiah  is  actually 
the  ultimate  source  of  both  the  prophecies  given,  and  that 
from  Malachi  can  be  rightly  looked  upon  as  simply  a  further 
explanation  of  what  is  essentially  Isaiah's.   The  quotation  in 
Matthew  xxvii.  g,  lo,  on  the  other  hand,  does  present  a  diffi- 
culty, and  is  indeed,  in  whatever  aspect  it  be  looked  upon,  a 
very  puzzlini^  case.    It  presents  the  extreme  limit  of  para- 
phrase of  the  original,  and  it  is  cxceeding^ly  difficult  to  assign 
all  its  parts  to  their  proper  originals.    It  is  plain,  however, 
that  Zech.  xi.  13  was  strongly  coloring  the  writer's  thoughts, 
when  he  wrote  it.    Yet  he  ascribes  it  to  Jeremiah.    Here,  it 
IS  said,  is  a  clear  case  of  erroneous  ascription.    This  judg- 
ment, however,  takes  no  account  of  the  exccfHling  difficulty  of 
ascribing  the  words  actually  quoted  to  Zech.  alone.  There 
seem  to  be  but  three  ways  in  which  the  passage  can  be  plaus- 
ibly understood,  and  no  one  of  these  implies  an  error  on 
Matthew's  part.    We  may  either  (i)  understand  the  words 
as  a  very  free  paraphrase  of  Zech.  xi.  13  and  then  appeal  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  Talmudic  arrangement  Jeremiah  stood 
first  in  the  "  book  of  the  prophets,"  so  that  "  Jeremiah  "  here 
stands  as  general  title  for  the  whole  book ; — with  Lightfoot,  . 
Scrivener,  Cook,  Schaff-Riddle,  etc. ;  or  (2)  t^ke  the  reference 
in  V.  9  as  intended  for  Jer.  xviii.  xix.  apart  from  which  pas- 
sstge,  indeed,  the  quotation  following  cannot  be  understood, 
and  suppose  the  quotation  itself  to  be  deflected  to  the  words 
of  Zechariah,  so  that  the  passage  becomes  analogous  to  Mark 
L  2,  and  is  meant  to  call  attention  to  both  Jeremiah  and 
Zech. ;  with  (in  general)  Hengstenberg,  Hofmann,  Thrupp, 
Fairbairn,  etc ;  or  (3)  we  may  with  Lange  find  the  originals 
of  the  words  in  four  passages  in  Genesis,  Zechariah,  and 
Jeremiah,  the  key  to  the  whole  being  Jeremiah  xxxiL  6-8. 
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Whichever  of  these  views  may  be  accepted  is  of  no  moment 
so  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned;  each  alike  is 
consistent  with  the  Evangelist's  truth,  and  therefore  with  his 

inspiration. 

With  these  examples  we  must  close.  It  is  only  necessary' 
to  add  the  caution  that  the  passages  dealt  with  are  supposed 
by  Mr.  Jowett  and  Dr.  Sanday  to  b€  the  most  strikini^  and 
difficult  ones  that  could  be  put  to  the  apoloq^ist  out  of  the  278 
quotations  which  the  New  Testament  makes  from  the  Old. 
It  is  surely  not  presumptuous,  then,  to  assert  that  IMr.  War- 
ington's  wisdom  is  apparent,  and  that  it  is  true  that  the  New 
Testament  quotations  always  preserve  the  sense  of  the  Old 
Testament  passaj^es. 

And  with  this,  this  paper  must  close.  It  has  l)cen  possible, 
of  course,  to  examine  only  samples  of  critical  objection.  But 
those  that  have  been  examined  are  samples  and  have  been 
selected  wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  objection.  These  laid, 
therefore,  and  all  are  laid.  The  legitimate  proofs  of  the 
doctrine,  resting  primarily  on  the  claims  of  the  sacred  writers, 
having  not  been  rebutted  by  valid  objections,  that  doctrine 
stands  doubly  proved.  Gnosis  gives  place  to  epignosis 
<^faith  to  rational  conviction — ^and  we  rest  in  the  joyful  and 
unshaken  certainty  that  we  possess  a  Bible  written  by  the 
hands  of  men  indeed.  Hut  also  graven  with  the  finger  of  God 

A.  A.  Hodge. 

B.  B.  Warfieuo. 
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THE  PREVALENT  CONFUSION;  AND,  THE  AT- 
TITUDE OF  CHRISTIAN  FAITH. 

CHRISTIAN  Faith  centres  in  Christ,  the  personal,  historic 
Christ.  As  such,  it  is  both  vital  and  veritable.  It  ac- 
cepts Christ  as  the  Messiah  predicted,  and  so,  divinely 
attested ;  in  whose  perfect  merit  we  see  the  way  of  salvation ; 
in  whose  perfect  teaching  we  have  the  truth ;  in  whose  per- 
fect person  and  character  we  have  at  once  the  life  and  the 
supreme  model  of  moral  excellence ;  in  a  word,  the  Christ  of 
whom  the  Scriptures  testify  as  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life. 

Apparent  to  Christian  Faith  there  runs  throughout  the 
Revelation  the  gracious  doctrine  of  redemption,  like  the  key- 
note in  music  giving  tone  to  the  entire  chord,  and  blending 
all  into  harmony ;  redemption  from  sin ;  redemption  origi- 
nated not  by  the  sinner,  but  by  the  Saviour,  expressing  super- 
human love  in  fullest  measure  moving  first  to  rescue  from 
human  guilt  and  woe,  and  involving  at  once  superhuman 
origin,  agfcncy,  means,  and  result 

This  pai  cimount  and  essential  doctrine  of  Scripture  is,  ac- 
cording^ to  Christian  Faith,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  pre- 
dictions concerning  the  Redeemer,  in  keeping  with  the  person 
and  character  of  Christ. 

And,  just  at  this  point,  we  should  note  that  this  doctrine  of 
redemption,  above  the  capacity  of  man  to  invent,  is  above  the 
authority  of  man  to  modify  or  annul.  This  redemption  from 
sin  and  guilt,  with  superhuman  agency  and  with  practical 
result,  is  to  penetrate  the  cliaractcr,  regenerating  and  renew- 
ing it  in  holiness  after  tlie  image  of  Christ,  tlie  perfect  model. 
And  so  it  should  be,  as  it  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  be, 
an  abiding  truth  in  theology,  a  permanent  arrangement  in 
human  history. 

But   there  is  to-day  an  outlook  which  challenges  our 

(2G1) 
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attention.  There  is  prevalent  confusion.  Now  it  is  styled 
"Anarchy,  which  reigns  supreme  in  Church  and  State  and 
social  life"  (Godnian  and  Arnold,  etc.);  now,  "a  jq^reat  re- 
action which  is  upon  us — a  tidal  wave  which  is  sweepin*;  on- 
ward "  (President  Bascom,  A"".  .  /\c:'ihc>,  Jan.,  1881);  now, 
"a  breach,  most  deplorably  dee[)  and  wide"  (Christlieb)  ; 
now,  "a  widely  dithised  inlklelity,  the  most  remarkal)le  {)he- 
nomenon  in  our  day"  ("Eclipse  of  Faith").  In  politics  we 
have  but  "a  shifting  problem — a  chaos  of  plans,  nostrums, 
and  watch-cries  "  ("  Modern  Thinker ").  In  social  life  there 
is  a  strife  between  labor  and  capital  affecting-  individuals  and 
arraying  great  masses  in  different  countries  in  "open  and 
bitter  hostility "  (Harrison  a/.)  "  Everywhere  there  is 
sensitive  restlessness,"  ("XIX.  Cent."  18S0). 

That,  aside  from  Christian  1  aith,  there  is  manifest  no  single 
regulative  principle  will  hardly  be  questioned.  Whether 
Christian  Faith  has  lost  or  is  losing  its  regulative  power,  is 
an  inquiry  earnestly  raised  in  different  quarters  and  from  dif- 
ferent motives.  What  may  be  the  cause  or  causes  of  the 
prevalent  confusion  is  an  inquiry  no  less  earnestly  raised  in 
different  quarters  and  with  different  answers. 

It  may  seem  a  short  and  easy  method  to  dismiss  these 
questions  with  a  sneer,  but  in  worth  and  wisdom  this  would 
rank  with  the  attempt  to  slay  Christianity  with  sarcasm.  The 
pathway  to  real  success  is  not  by  contemptuously  underrating 
the  foe  or  disregarding  the  battle-ground.  Doubtless,  victory 
is  in  store  for  the  right  and  the  true,  but  it  is  to  be  won  by 
those  who  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.  Inattention  and  imprudence  invite  delay  and  re- 
treat. Christian  Faith  should  not  be  blind,  but  far-seeing; 
not  credulous,  but  .watchful ;  not  exposiuLjf  itself  w-eakly  to 
masked  batteries  and  startlinL;^  sur[)rises.  Hut  it  should  uiuler- 
stand  well  the  place  and  the  force  of  the  foe  and  its  own 
strength  and  resources,  and,  with  wise  circumspection,  steadily 
and  surely  advance,  attentive  to  the  inspired  order:  "  Be 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  askcth 
you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you."  In  a  word,  be  ready 
to  meet  every  challenge. 

It  is  well  to  note  at  the  outset  that  confusion,  social,  civil, 
and  moral,  may  be  prevalent,  yet  not  permanent. 
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This  prevalent  confusion  we  shall  consider  chiefly  in  its 
mor.lI  or  spiritual  aspect. 

•Wc  can  urulcTstand  the  effect  only  in  its  causes.  These 
causes,  however  manifold  they  are  (and  we  shall  not  pretend 
to  specify  all),  yet  in  relative  importance  they  may  be  con- 
veniently classified  as  primary  and  secondary.  Amonc;'  the 
latter  we  {)lace  the  increasing  intercommunication  of  thought, 
throui^di  enlarged  commerce,  travel,  telegraphy,  and  literature. 

In  this  close  neighborhood  of  thinking  the  distant  and  the 
difterent  are  brought  into  contact  and  comparison.  Strange 
results  follow,  and  the  more  rapidly  among  peoples  the  most 
trustworthy,  yet  possessed  of  greater  facilities  for  this  inter- 
communication.   In  such  direction  does  the  tide  set  from  all 
quarters,  bringing  with  it  diverse  contributions  of  thought 
and  feeling  and  character  and  creed.    But  the  enlarged  inter* 
communication  pushes  beyond  the  sources  of  immigration  and 
gathers  diverse  facts  and  traditions,  truths  and  errors,  like 
the  debris  of  geological  convulsions.    And  so,  reciprocally, 
the  vigorous  and  the  effete  feel  the  shock  and  change. 
This  is  a  period  of  inquiry  rather  than  of  answer,  of  acquisi- 
tion rather  than  assimilation.   This  cause  of  the  confusion 
will,  in  due  time,  regulate  ttselC 
Another  cause  is  the  rapid  advance  of  the  physical  sciences. 
The  vast  accumulation  of  material  facts,  as  yet  ill-arranged, 
is  confusing  not  only  to  the  unscientific,  but  also  to  the 
scientific   mind.     Disorder,   not   demonstration,   marks  the 
present  stage  of  this  advance.    At  such  a  stage  in  any  move- 
ment the  weak  and  rash  are  apt  to  rush  to  the  front  as  leaders. 

Ambitious  scientists,  wise  with  a  little  learning,  may  be 
expected  to  precipitate  their  speculations  and  conclusions  in 
hasty  text-books,  and  announce  their  questionable  hypotheses 
as  infallible  demonstrations.  Against  this  injustice,  some  of 
the  veterans  in  science  have  already  uttered  the  warning;  butit 
is  scarcely  heeded,  and  the  confusion  increases  with  the  clamor 
of  these  eager  contestants.  However  contradictory  and  con- 
jectural may  be  the  conclusions  of  Pasteur  and  Pouchet,  of 
Comte  and  Huxley,  of  Hacckel  and  Harrison,  of  Papillon  and 
Maudsley,  the  masses  confounded  by  new  contradictions  and 
dazzled  by  glittering  generalities  do  not  as  yet  detect  the  il- 
lusion ;  and  the  confusion  spreads. 
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This  cause,  too,  will  in  time  regulate  itself.  Enlarged 
intelligence  will  check  the  popular  excitement  and  the  popular 
susceptibility.  Science  will  master  the  scientists,  and  demon- 
stration will  supersede  disorder. 

As  the  physical  universe  is  one,  and  does  not  ask  leave  of 
man  to  be,  so  its  science  will  more  and  more  reveal  itst-lf  as 
one  inlaid  in  the  universe  by  the  Creator,  and  will  appear  as 
it  is— the  truth  of  the  known  in  harmony  with  the  other  and 
hiorher  truth  in  the  knower— the  truths  of  matter  in  harmony 
with  the  hiorhe  r  truths  of  mind.  Contributinq-  to  this  cause 
is  the  material  prosperity  and  indulg^ence,  especially  in  such  a 
country  as  America,  tOL,'-ether  with  the  charc^e — false,  but 
clamorously  repeated — that  Christian  faith  and  physical  sci- 
ence are  unalterably  divorced — that  the  breach  is  irretrievable. 

Secularism  has  followed  fast  upon  physicism.  If  physical 
nature  is  all,  or  chief,  then  the  chief  purpose  will  be  to  secure 
sensuous  gratification  and,  thus,  to  take  advantage  of  the  age 
and  make  the  most  of  passing  time.  The  Epicurean  practice 
will  legitimately  revive,  and  the  path  of  life  will  become  a 
race-course  in  the  pursuit  of  present  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  confusion  is  intensified  by  the  persistent  effort  of 
modern  unbelief  to  emasculate  or  subordinate  the  mora) 
nature,  and  to  evolve  the  moral  from  the  unmoral — conscience 
from  a  fortuitous  environment — free-will  from  .necessity — in 
a  word,  by  basing  ethics  upon  phenomenal  -data,  so  that 
inflexible  "  determinism shall  take  the  place  of  moral  free- 
dom, and  right  and  virtue  become  variable  as  the  human 
environment 

Scepticism  has  increased  by  the  confusion,  and,  in  turn, 
has  increased  the  confusion.  In  many  places  Socialism  and 
Communism  have  spread,  pervading  whole  countries;  or  In- 

differentism  has  settled  upon  the  people,  obstructing  Christian 

faith  and  welbni<Th  paralyzincf  Christian  endeavor. 

Aggravatino-  this  state  of  things  has  been  the  inability  of 
some  to  sift  the  evidence,  or  the  willingness  of  many  to  a\  oid 
the  task,  or  readiness  to  affirm  the  uncertainty  of  evidence 
which  might  lead  to  self-conviction. 

Thus  the  very  confusion  has  become  both  cause  and  effect 
— produced  by  various  causes,  and  then,  in  turn,  intensifying 
these  causes,  producing,  on  the  one  hand,  indifference  to  evi- 
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dence— admitting  equal  truth  in  everything  or  truth  in  nothing; 
on  the  other  hand,  producing  partisanship  fierce  and  unrelenting. 

With  the  growing  confusion  has  grown  up  a  religion  or  ir- 
leligion  of  despair.  Pessimism  has  come  to  deepen  and  darken 
the  confusion,  culminating,  here  in  dreary  Nihilism,  there  in 
tantalizing  Spiritualism.  Pessimism  complains  not  only  of 
woman,  but  of  nature  and  life — not  merely  of  some  form  or 
style  of  nature  and  life,  but  of  the  world  itself  and  life  itself. 

The  logical  outcome  is,  everywhere,  destructive — destruc- 
tive of  individual  content,  and  social  harmony,  and  civil  order, 
and  Christian  resignation.  Thus  Pessimism  teems  with  Com- 
munism and  Socialism,  and  matures  at  last  in  Nihihsm,  where 
content  and  harmony,  and  order  and  resignation,  and  life  itself, 
and  the  world  stagnate  in  a  monotony  of  destruction. 

Christian  Faith  need  scarcely  squander  time  or  care  on  such 
errors,  however  clamorous  they  may  be,  but  should  commit 
them  to  nature  herself  to  correct  as  conspirators.  Branded  as 
unnatural  and  odious.  Pessimism  with  its  accomplices  must  at 
length  be  condemned  and  ostracised  by  the  individual  and 
society,  by  the  State  and  the  Church. 

Reaction  has  already  begun.  In  the  very  camp  of  the  con- 
spirators there  are  attempts  to  correct  and  remedy.  Even 
popular  song  and  story  unite  with  sober  reflection  to  arrest  the 
sudden  but  frightful  epidemic. 

In  this  class  of  secondary  causes  may  be  included  superficial 
criticisms  on  the  Bible,  flippant  objections  against  Christianity 
and  the  Christian  Church,  brilliant  sarcasms  aimed  at  Faith, 
and,  embracing  all,  an  oiganized  attempt  to  popularize  criti- 
cisms, objections,  and  sarcasms,  and  by  press  and  platform  dif- 
fuse them  everywhere. 

With  calm  survey  of  the  temporary  confusion  and  compre- 
hending the  secondaiy  causes.  Christian  Faith  sees  in  the 
Pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  and  Von  Hartmann  a  £dse  and 
morbid  theory  which  the  sound  head  and  healthy  heart  will 
evermore  reject  as  abnormal.  However  and  wherever  spread- 
ing like  an  epidemic,  the  light  of  truth  and  the  tonic  air  of 
wholesome  reaction  will  expose  and  expel  it. 

Socialism,  Communism,  Nihilism,  threatening  at  once  the 
public  morality  and  the  public  safety,  society  in  self-defence 
roust  arrest  and  condemn. 
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Brilliant  sarcasms,  flippant  objections,  superficial  criticisms, 
arc  neither  new  nor  formidable  to  Christian  Faith.  Even  to 
unbelievers,  however  captious,  they  are  not  convincinjs^.  Such 
feathered  shafts  fall  harmless  from  the  "  shield  of  faith,"  which 
doth  (]ueneh  even  "the  fiery  darts  of  the  adversary." 

Not,  hcnvever,  in  material  science,  but  in  Materialism  does 
Christian  Faith  detect  the  more  abiding  cause  of  confusion. 
Not  in  historical  criticism,  but  in  Rationalism,  haughtily  sub- 
jecting the  divine  to  the  human,  and  intent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  Christian  Faith,  is  seen  another  primary  cause  of  this 
confusion;  not  in  Christianity,  nor  iu  Church  forms, however 
varied,  but  in  defective  and,  perverted  Christianity;  not  in 
positive  knowledge,  but  in  Positivism,  which  now  agnostically 
denies  all  knowledge  of  Causality  and  of  reality,  and  now 
positively  denies  the  divine  and  begins  and  ends  with  the  hu- 
man. 

More  subtle  than  all  these,  and  interpenetrating  all,  is  the 
moral  cause  which,  in  the  view  of  Christian  Faith,  can  be 
corrected  only  by  the  Divine  Spirit 

These  primary  causes  it  behooves  Christian  Faith  to  scruti- 
nize more  closely,  in  each  to  discriminate  between  the  false 
elements  and  the  true.  While  these  causes  greatly  differ,  they 
are  not,  as  their  titles  would  indicate,  wholly  unrelated ;  yet 
their  differences  are  so  radical  that  each  would  honestly  and 
earnestly  disavow  the  other.  1  larrison,  a  thorough  Conitean, 
condemns  Materialism  as  an  irreligious  the(jry  that  makes 
**  devotion  a  molecular  change  in  this  or  that  convolution  of 
gray  pulp."  On  the  other  hand,  Huxley,  who  is  careful  to 
say,  "  I  am  no  Materialist,"  describes  the  Comtcan  theory  of 
Harrison  as  "  a  half-breed  between  science  and  theology,  and, 
like  most  half-breeds,  with  the  faults  of  both  parents  and  the 
virtues  of  neither."  The  startling  reply  from  Mill  is  :  "  Thought 
and  feeling  arc  reality — the  only  reality."  (Then  matter  and 
mind  evanish  into  mere  phenomena  and  are  no  longer  realities). 
But  the  rejoinder  comes  from  Herbert  Spencer:  "Appearance 
without  reality  is  unthinkable";  while  Feuerbach  affirms  that 
"  Sensuousness  (matter)  is  the  reality and  Papillon  affirms 
that  mind  is  the  reality. 

But  we  turn  from  this  conflict  at  the  threshold  to  look  moie 
closely  at  the  contestants. 
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Materialism  claims  this  advantage:  The  material  world  lies 
around  us,  open  to  our  observation,  challcni:;iii<4  the  atlcniion 
of  all  our  senses.  It  is  one,  real,  external  world  for  all.  Whether 
we  observe  it  or  not,  it  is.  Before  we  observed  it,  it  was ;  and 
it  will  be  after  we  disai)pear.  The  world  is  a  fact.  Matter  is 
a  reality.  Singularly  enough,  it  receives  and  retains  the  records 
of  its  own  condition  and  changes  as  well  as  of  its  inhabitants. 
These  records — these  realities,  are  the  material  data  for  sciences 
like  Geology,  Astronomy,  Natural  History,  etc.  All  that  lies 
within  this  range  belongs  to  science.  "  What  lies  beyontl  this 
circle  belongs  to  philosophy,"  as  A.  v.  Humboldt  would  say, 
or,  as  we  would  say,  to  philosophy  and  theology. 

Now  within  this  circle,  Science  unmolested  may — should  do 
its  legitimate  work  in  observing,  comparing,  classifying  phe- 
nomena. Confining  itself  to  its  proper  sphere,  there  need  be 
no  discord.  Conflict,  if  any,  is  not  with  the  facts,  but  with  the 
false  philosophies.  Under  cover  of  an  increasing  interest  in 
physical  science,  Materialism  awakes  and  assumes  dogmatic 
attitudes. 

Scientists  suddenly  turn  philosophers.  They  have  observed 
phenomena,  the  operations  of  law,  the  facts  of  life,  the  reality 
of  matter;  but  whence,  and  how,  and  why  are  these  ? 

Scientists  with  sudden  show  of  wisdom  undertake  to  answer 
these  questions,  and,  as  Liebig  says  reprovingly,  "  they  assume 
the  right  of  interpreting  to  the  ignorant  and  credulous  how 
the  world  and  life  originated."  Such  materialistic  ])hilosophiz- 
ing,  without  hesitancy,  asserts  that  matter  is  all ;  denies  the 
existence  of  spirit,  divine  and  human  (ai)art  from  matter)  ;  and 
on  this  narrow  basis  attempts  to  build  a  theory  accounting  for 
all  that  is — man  and  the  universe. 

The  same  atoms  produce  not  only  the  organic  and  the  in- 
organic, but  gravity  and  life  and  thought. 

This  materialistic  philosophy  teaches  that  life  springs  from 
the  lifeless,  that  the  rational  spirit  issues  from  unthinking 
matter,  that  senseless  and  dead  atoms  originating  their  own 
motions,  then  proceed  by  such  motions  to  organize  them- 
selves into  worlds  and  systems  in  perfect  order  and  with  all- 
pervading  intelligence;  that  with  such  surprising  wisdom  do 
they  adapt  themselves  each  to  each,  and  each  to  all,  as  to  form 
one  harmonious  universe,  without  a  plan,  an  author,  or  a  guide. 
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Hencet  materialistic  philosophy  declares  "the  notion  of  design 
false,"  and  brands  it  mischievous."*  Hence^ materialistic  phi- 
losophy would  eliminate  God  from  the  universe  by  leaving  not 
the  slightest  room  for  the  agency  of  such  a  being,  and  declazestf 
"The  limits  of  sensible  experience  are  the  limits  of  thought" 
Hence,  Materialism  bitteriy  contemns  religion  as  weak  and 
worthless; J  excludes  a  moral  governor  and  government; 
declares  man  neither  free  nor  responsible  ;  and  by  its  le_f(itimate 
tendency  threatens  society  with  increasing  confusion.  This 
may  be  the  more  clearly  imagined  when  we  repeat  the  climax 
described  and  desired  by  Hamann.§  "A  reason  which  ac- 
knowledges itself  to  be  the  d?.ughter  of  the  senses  and  of 
matter,  lo!  this  is  our  religion;  a  })hilosophy  which  reveals  to 
men  their  vocation  to  ^o  on  all  fours,  fosters  our  magnanimity; 
and  the  triumj)h  of  heathen  blasphemy  is  the  climax  of  our 
genius ! "  and,  by  bV-uerbach,]  "  The  task  of  recent  times  was 
.  .  .  .  the  humanization  of  God. "  "  God  himself  is  defined 
as  a  material  being  !"ff    "  Sensuousness  is  perfection.** 

There  is  nothing  especially  new  in  this,  only  in  the  confident 
tone  with  which  it  is  asserted.  More  than  a  century  ago  it 
was  all  contained  in  the  •*  Syst^me  de  la  Nature"  :  "  Man  is  but 
matter ;  thought  and  will  are  affections  of  the  brain  ;  faith  in 
God,  as  well  as  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  rest 
upon  .a  dualization  of  nature,  upon  a  false  distinction  between 
matter  and  spirit ;  the  freedom  of  man  can  as  little  be  asserted 
as  his  immortality ;  self-love  and  interest  are  the  only  princi- 
ples of  action,  and  human  society  is  based  upon  a  system  of 
mutual  interest." 

All  this  is  taught  as  if  it  were  positive  science,  yet  it  is  void 
of  all  demonstration.  More,  it  contradicts  the  very  postulate 
on  which  Materialism  assumes  to  rest,  that  "the  limits  of 
sensible  experience  are  the  limits  of  thought "  (Voght.) 

But,  already,  we  are  plunged  into  the  midst  of  speculation, 
for  the  atoms  assumed  are  beyond  all  sensible  experience ;  they 
are  indivisibly  minute,  and  they  are  infinite  in  number-7-in- 
volving  a  threefold  hypothesis  at  the  outset. 

*Bllchaer's  "  Natnr  und  Geist,"  p.  357* 

f  Voght's  "  Kdhlerglaube  und  Wissenschaft,**  p.  X07.  tHMCkd. 

8  Fabri's  "  Brii-fe  pcgen  Matcrialismus,"  p.  9. 

I "  GnmdslUze  der  PbUosophie  der  Zukunft,"  i.  52.        *  *  Sec.  14.       ff  Sec.  a. 
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Moreover,  Materialilsin  has  many  diverse  and  discordant 
theories :  There  were  two  main  and  hostile  divisions  at  the 
first^dynamic  and  atomic.  These  have  been  multiplied  in- 
definitely and  irreconcilably.  The  atomic  theoiy  of  old 
Moschus,  2,000  years  ago,  was  modified  by  Democritns. 
But  the  theory  of  Democritus  is  contradicted  by  Herschcl, 
and  the  theory  of  Moschus  condemned  by  H.  Spencer.  Emped- 
ocles  made  another  modification,  but  Clerk  Maxwell  criticises 
Empedocles.  Tyndall  criticises  all  tliat  passes  before;  while 
G.  H.  Lewes  says:  "The  system  of  Democritus  is  so  obscure 
that  ....  he  is  claimed  as  an  Eleatic,  as  an  Ionian,  as  a 
Sophist,  as  the  successor  of  Hcraclitus,  as  the  precursor  of 
Anaxatroras." 

This  is  only  an  index  of  the  discord  in  Materialism,  and  of 
the  confusion  which  reigns  in  the  very  camp  of  the  Materialists. 

But  more  than  this — it  fiercely  maligns  the  Church  ;  it  bit- 
terly condemns  Christianity;  it  assails  the  person  and  character 
of  Christ ;  denies  the  fact  of  a  future  life  and  the  existence  of 
God.  Zealously  and  persistently  it  undermines  the  founda- 
tbns  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church,  of  law  and  order,  and 
proves  itself  an  active  foe  to  social  peace  and  moral  safety. 

To  increase  the  confusion,  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  point 
of  contact  between  Materialism  and  Pantheism,  where  these 
extremes  meet  and  coalesce.  The  resultant  is  materialistic 
pantheism  or  pantheistic  materialism.  Now,  it  is  said  that 
matter  is  a  property  of  mind,  and  that  the  only  philosophy  of 
nature  is  sfnritual  djrnamism.  "Matter  is  at  once  form  and 
force,  and  the  soul  in  its  pure  essence  is  force."*  According 
to  Leveque  and  Janet,  whom  Papillon  quotes  approvingly, 
**  form  and  force  are  identical  in  essence." 

By  this  theory  spirit  and  matter  are  not  only  inseparable, 
but  are  one  substance.  Attractions  and  repulsions  are  identical 
with  the  choices  of  the  soul  Spiritual  dynamism  rules.  The 
extremes  have  indeed  met  Materialism  covertly  glides  into 
Pantheism. 

The  names  are  changed ;  the  fallacies  remain  and  are  multi- 
plied ;  morality  is  impossible ;  freedom  and  responsibility  are 
excluded. 


•  FkpUlofli't  *'  Nature  and  Life." 
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In  the  light  of  human  consciousness  and  reason  and  conscience, 
of  human  law  and  its  sanctions,  in  the  light  of  divine  revelation 
and  providence  and  judgment,  Christian  Faith  condemns  it 

The  "determinism"  taught  by  modem  Pantheism  or  Mate- 
rialism, however  much  applauded  in  certain  directions  as  a 
theory,  must  be  condemned  at  heart  by  every  sane  man,  and 
by  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine. 

To  avoid  the  suspense  of  partial  philosophies  oscillating  thus 
between  Materialism  and  Pantheism,  Nescience  questions  the 
reality  of  both  matter  and  mind.  But  the  difficulties  are  not 
removed. 

This  theor)^  allows  the  twofold  errors  of  both  Materialism 
and  Pantheism.  Its  primar)^  question  is:  Can  we  really  know 
anything?  This  question  has  a  twofold  aspect — subjective 
and  objective,  and  for  each  the  answer  is  negative.  Phenomena 
may  be  ;  and,  it  is  said,  may  be  known,  although  how  this  can 
be  it  is  difiicult  to  see. 

Cause  and  substance  are  unknown.  Knowledge  and  truth 
are  phenomenal,  not  real.  Assurance  of  being,  of  personality, 
of  rights,  of  reality,  must  vanish.  God,  man,  the  universe — all 
must  disappear  from  knowledge,  or  rather,  with  all  knowledge 
disappear,  and,  in  their  stead,  universal  scepticism,  irreverence, 
and  lawlessness  appear.  In  the  consequent  confusion  Nes» 
cience  is  utterly  incompetent  to  eject  or  resist  the  spectres  it 
has  summoned.  Unbelief,  Negativism,  Pessimism,  Nihilism, 
roam  at  laige  unchecked,  encouraged  rather  by  Nescience.  If 
these  foes  be  expelled,  this  dire  confusion  allayed;  and  the 
course  of  safety  be  found,  it  must  be  by  other  means  than 
agnostic  doubt 

To  the  primary  question  raised  by  Nescience,  we  reply :  it 
has  been  answered  in  the  aiiirmative  eveiywhere  and  with 
constant  repetition.  The  knowledge  of  self,  as  existing,  is 
affirmed  by  the  individual  consciousness  and  by  the  common 
consciousness  of  mankind,  and  is  necessitated  by  the  very  laws 
of  thought.  The  objection  of  the  nescient,  "  I  doubt,"  obeys 
this  primary  law  of  thought,  viz,  the  recognition  of  existence — 
the  existence  of  the  doubter — and  so  refutes  the  objector. 

The  first  and  simplest  judgment  of  the  child  and  of  the  man 
obeys  this  law  of  thought  and  affirms  the  knowledge  of  self  as 
a  reality,  e,  g,^ "  I  see     /  am  seeing. 
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By  the  law  of  language,  then,  and  the  law  of  lotric,  and  the 
law  of  thought,  the  common  consciousness,  and  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness,  we  are  compelled  to  this  certain  con- 
clusion— the  knowledge  of  self  as  existing,  thinking,  acting ; 
the  knowledge  of  the  actor,  and  the  acting  conjoined,  yet  dis- 
tinguished in  the  same  cognition — I  am  thinkin  ci;. 

And  yet,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we 
are  gravely  told  by  some  wise  know-nothings  that "  the  very 
cognition  of  self  is  impossible,  for  if  the  object  perceived  is 
self,  what  is  the  subject  that  perceives  it?"  Therefore  "we 
cannot  know  ourselves."  Therefore  "  self-knowledge  is  forbid- 
den by  the  nature  of  thought "  (Herbert  Spencer). 

To  such  logic  we  are  ostentatiously  treated  in  the  name  of 
philosophy.  With  such  logic  thoughtful  men  address  other 
men.  By  such  logic  our  spiritual  life,  our  veiy  self,  is  ruth- 
lessly exposed  to  keener  blades  than  those  of**  Philistines."  By 
such  logic  the  logician  slays  himselC  However  wise,  under 
the  circumstances,  such  suicide  may  be,  it  is  at  least  cruel.  If 
the  theory  died  with  the  logical  death  of  its  author  it  would 
be  good  as  well  as  quick  riddance  to  the  world. 

But  error  outlives  the  crrorist ;  and  Nescience  hastens,  like 
falsehood  before  the  truth,  to  deceive  and  confuse  the  public 
mind.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain — such  logic,  whetiier  it 
be  profoundtst  sense  or  nonsense,  would  snap  every  bond,  and 
send  knowledge  and  morals,  religion  and  being,  adrift  into  the 
darkness  and  the  storm  of  universal  scepticism,  over  frightful 
rapids  into  the  relentless  vortex  of  the  unknown  and  unknow- 
able. 

Materialism,  with  all  its  faults,  affirms  the  reality  of  matter 
and  of  the  material  universe ;  Nescience  does  not  even  admit 
the  reality  of  matter  or  mind. 

At  the  opposite  pole  from  Nescience  is  Rationalism.  Nes- 
cience, as  we  have  just  seen,  criticises  because  of  assumed 
ignorance  ;  Rationalism  criticises  because  of  assumed  knowl- 
edge. That  denies,  this  condemns.  That  is  a  form  of  attack 
more  easy  and  non-committal ;  this  the  more  eager  and  per- 
sistent Rationalism  is  more  in  accord  with  human  ambition, 
and  flatters  while  it  is  fed  by  human  pride.  Appearing  and 
reappearing  with  modified  force  in  every  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity, it  reached  its  climax  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
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century,  in  Germany,  where  it  proposed  to  invalidate  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  eliminate  the  supematmal 
from  Christian  Faith. 

The  lax  religious  doctrines  and  laxer  practice  had  prepared 
for  this.  The  popular  journalism  of  Nicolai,  the  more  vigor- 
ous essays  of  Lessing,  the  inebriate  sentimentalitv^  of  Bahrdt, 
the  trend  of  German  philosophy,  the  hitter  criticisms  of  Paulus, 
the  flimsy  objections  of  Von  Ammon,  the  reckless  aspersions 
of  Rohr — all  contributed  ;  when  suddenly  appeared  at  the  front 
of  Rationalism,  Strauss  and  Baur. 

Never  before  had  the  forces  of  Rationalism  been  so  massed 
and  concentrated.  Broken  as  they  had  been  on  various  battle- 
fields, their  very  ghosts — English,  French,  Italian — were  evoked 
and  rallied  for  this  German  onset.  Rationalistic  works  were 
cheapened  and  scattered  broadcast,  producing  a  sudden  and 
startling  impressioa 

But  the  very  storm  cleared  the  sky  and  gave  tone  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  friends  of  Christ  and  Christianity  more  than 
accepted  the  challenge  for  defence,  pushing  the  battle  to  its 
issue  concerning  Christ,  setting  forth  "the  Life  of  Jesus" 
with  such  multiplied  historic  proof  that  the  mythical  theory  of 
Rationalism  is  forever  exploded.  The  history  and  person  of 
Christ  are  demonstrated. 

The  Tubingen  school  attempted,  but  in  vain,  tt>  retrieve  the 
lost  ground  and  save  the  failing  fortune  of  Rationalism.  They 
were  met  and  vanquished  by  an  array  of  Christian  criticism 
in  the  higher  field  of  thoughtful  scholarship.  But  the  effort  of 
Rationalism  was  renewed  in  another  field.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  popularize  its  influence  by  addressing  the  people. 

A  "System  of  Doctrine"  next  appeared,  inculcating  the 
worst  principles  of  the  rationalistic  philosophy,  even  the  ex- 
treme Left"  of  Hegclianism,  fitted  to  undermine  social  order 
as  well  as  Christian  faith,  until  "  Religion  was  merged  into 
man's  conduct  toward  himself."  Selfishness  was  to  become 
the  impulse  to  all  activity  ;  and  success,  the  test  of  merit.  The 
resultant  was  rebellion  against  the  State  as  well  as  against 
Christianity.  The  baneful  influence  has  reached  to  the  present. 

Rationalism  in  its  better  phases, — "The  Right,"  and  " The 
Centre  "of  idealistic  or  pantheistic  philosophy,  has  some  redeem- 
ing featureSi  It  recognizes  spirit  and  exalts  ideas.  Even  ia  its 
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worst  phase, — "The  Left,"  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy — it  is 
superior  to  materialism,  for  it  a(Tirms  mind,  even  reason  essen- 
tial, which  materialism  denies  and  nescience  doubts. 

Now  appeared  the  "New  Faith"  which  disclosed  the  real 
animus  of  its  hostile  theorizinLT,  the  real  purj)ose  of  its  cham- 
pion. Sporting  with  principles,  he  now  exchanged  the  philos- 
ophy of  ideas  for  the  philosophy  of  sensations,  asserting,  as 
before,  a  monism,  but  positing  it  in  matter  rather  than  as  here- 
tofore in  mind,  professing  materialism  rather  than  idealism,  yet 
willing,  if  he  could  unite  the  two  in  opposition  to  Christianity, 
to  allow  either  or  admit  both. 

"Both  materialism  and  idealism,"  he  says,*  "  have  their  common  foe  in  the  dualism 
of  dnt  idea  of  the  universe  which  has  ruled  the  whole  Christian  en,  dividing  man  into 

body  artd  soul,  his  existence  into  time  and  eternity,  and  setting  an  ctern.il  Creator  over 
against  a  created  and  transient  world.  To  this  dualism  both  materialism  and  idealism 
•re  opposed,  because  they  strive  to  derive  the  totality  of  phenomena  from  a  single  prin« 
ciplc.  to  construct  the  world  and  life  out  of  one  piece  :  that  is,  monism  is  common  to 
both.  Matenalism  constructs  the  universe  out  of  atoms  and  atomic  forces.  Idealism, 
out  of  ideas  and  idealistic  forces." 

It  is  "  not  a  new  knowledge,  but  a  new  faith." f  Allowing 
no  middle  frround  for  loc:ic  or  faith,  this  issue  is  made, — Athe- 
ism or  Christianity.  "  The  choice  lies  between  the  miracle — 
(the  divine  Creator) — and  Darwin."  %  This  is  (substantially 
writes  Prot  Vera,  the  Hegelian)  the  despairing  fail  of  a  traitor 
from  transcendental  rationalism  to  the  slough  of  materialism. 

"This  is  an  avowal  of  philosophic  bankruptcy/'  says  the  pro- 
found reviewer,  Ulrici.  It  is  a  '*new  faith"  without  hope  and 
without  God  in  the  world,  is  the  sad  reply  of  Christian  Faith. 
This  is  admitted  by  Strauss  himself  in  the  later  Confession  of 
his  life,—**  the  awful  sense  of  abandonment" 

Christian  Faith  points  to  such  an  outcome  of  oxganized,  per- 
sistent, rationalistic  opposition  as  its  own  sufficient  refutation ; 
and  repeats  with  intense  interest  the  words  of  Jesus :  '*  Search 
the  Scriptures ;  they  testify  of  me."  "  I  am  come  that  ye  might 
have  life." 

Strauss'  •*  new  belief,  but  not  new  knowledge,"  may  serve 
the  disagreeable  })urpose  of  introducing  us  to  another  cause  of 
the  prevalent  confusion  which  should  rank  as  primary :  The 
dualistic,  evolutionary,  humanitarian  theory.    This  aspires  to 

•  "The  Old  Faith  and  the  New :  a  Confession,  etc.,"  II.,  Sec.  63.  ^ 
t  IMd.,  Pbstacripc  %  IbM.,  I.,  p.  Mf. 
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be  all-inclusive.  This  is  the  latest  phase  of  speculation,  and  has 
its  most  recent  expression  in  the  elaborate  utterances  of  Fred- 
eric Harrison  (  The  Nineteenth  Century,  Oct  and  Nov.,  1880), 
Either  of  these  component  elements  may  be  made  paramouot 

according  to  the  preference  of  the  individual  or  circle. 

If  it  be  the  first,  and  the  ynalcrialho.  made  prominent,  then 
we  seem  to  be  dcalinjT  with  materialism  onlv,  as  set  forth  bv 
Haeckel  or  Maudsley  or  Molcschott ;  or,  if  the  jucntal  l)c  made 
prominent,  then  it  would  appear  to  be  Spiritism,  as  set  forth 
by  Papillon  or  Spinosa. 

If  it  be  the  second  element,  then  we  seem  to  be  dealinor  with 
Evolution  only,  which  may  be  atheistic — perhaps  theistic,  ac- 
cordinsT;  to  one's  faith  or  philosophy. 

If  the  third  clement  be  made  conspicuous,  then  it  may  seem 
that  we  are  dealing  with  Rationalism  of  "  The  Left,"  "  Right," 
or  "Centre"';  or,  with  "Humanism"  in  the  upper  circle  of 
Hellenic  culture-  ruled  by  '^The  power,  not  ourselves,  that 
makes  for  righteousness,"  or  in  the  lower  circle  of  Communistic 
inhumanity  that  strikes  right  and  left,  at  friends  and  foes;  or, 
with  Socialistic  atheism  that  affects  to  worship  abstract  human- 
ity, while  it  ignores  or  reviles  the  living  God. 

This  latest  theoiy  would  welcome  into  its  embrace  all  the 
hostile  theorizers,  requiring  them  only  to  pronounce  its  shibbo- 
leth of  admission,  and  suspend  their  irreconcilable  quarrels  long 
enough  to  join  in  one  combined  attack  upon  Christian  Faith. 
If  these  theorizers  are  religious,  it  piously  invites  them  to  bow 
down  in  worship,  not  of  divinity,  but  of  Humanity. 

"We  accept,"  says  F.  Harrison,  "not  only  the  Bible,  and  David  and  Paul,  bat  Ar- 
istotle and  Antoninus,  Mahomet  and  Confudas,  Hume  and  Diderot.  We  do  not  make 
a  saint  ot  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  and  leave  out  Shakespeare,  Cen  antes,  Moliirc,  and 
Mozart,  no,  nor  Aristotle  and  Csesar,  Gutenberg  and  Watt,  Des  Cartes  and  Bicbat," 
pp.  zo  and  ix,  Oct.,  x88o. 

It  incorporates  theolop^y,  pantheism,  and  materialism,  and 
concentrates  all  upon  the  idea  not  of  a  divine, but  of  a  Human 
being  (p.  39,  Nov.,  1880.) 

This  is  styled  "  The  Positive  Method."  Comte  is  declared 
to  be  its  apostle.  It  is  positive  only  of  phenomena.  There- 
fore, there  are  only  antecedents  and  sequents,  and  this  method 
allows  science  to  seek  not  for  causes,  but  for  antecedent  phe- 
nomena, a  fo7'iior{,  not  to  seek  a  first  cause.  Positive,  as  it  is, 
of  phenomena  only,  it  complains  of  philosophy  for  positing  a 
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cause  of  appearances — for  positinc^  any  ciusc  even  unknown  or 
unknowable  (c.  o-.,  Comte  arraigning  Herbert  Spencer).  Pos- 
itive as  it  claims  to  be,  it  complains  of  materialism  as  implying 
the  reality  of  matter.  Positive  as  it  is,  it  complains  of  idealism 
or  rationalism  as  postulating  reason,  atlirming  the  reality  of 
mind. 

While,  therefore,  it  would  welcome  the  materialist  and  the 
rationalist,  for  the  sake  of  confederate  warfare  against  Christ 
and  Christianity,  it  tenderly  receives  the  nescient,  who  posi- 
tively asserts  his  ignorance  of  any  reality,  either  of  matter  or 
mind,  anxiously  exhorting  him  not  to  worship  the  universe  or 
its  maker,  but  to  worship  humanity — abstract,  but  perpetuated 
humanity. 

It  would  gratify  ''Hellenism"  with  the  fulness  of  human 
culture,  and  Communism  with  the  fulness  of  human  spoil. 
It  would  satisfy  Evolution  by  asserting  a  development  cul- 
minating in  humanity,  and  Atheism  by  a  complete  rejection  of 
divinity.  It  would  gladly  admit  Christianity,  if  Christian  Faith 
would  abjure  God  and  Immortality  and  regard  Christ  as  a  man 
and  make  its  worship,  the  worship  of  the  human. 

Never  has  the  world  been  tempted  by  a  system  so  facile  and 
flexible.  It  chimes  in  with  the  highest  possible  religious 
indifferentism  or  doubt  or  denial.  Paganism  in  its  decadence 
invited  the  diverse  worshippers  to  the  open  Pantheon  ;  but 
this  cheerless  system  points  not  to  an  open  Pantheon  for  the 
varieties  of  worship  to  all  the  gods,  but  proposes  a  universal  at- 
tempt to  idolize  abstract  humanity,  with  no  temple  and  no  God. 

Like  a  devil-fish  of  error,  it  would  enclasp  in  its  fatal  em- 
brace ever)'  floating  form  of  faith  and  philosophy,  grasping 
even  Christian  Faith  itself,  if  it  were  possible,  and  paralyze  it 
with  the  chill  of  Atheism. 

\'ct  Harrison  admits  that  not  harmonv,  but  discord  must 
result  from  ignoring  religion.  And  more,  he  reminds  the  op- 
position of  the  hopeless  attempt  to  establish  their  ideas  by 
extinguishing  the  religious  sentiment.  He  even  reminds  them 
of  their  mistake  in  presuming  that  religion  is  "a  morbid  growth 
of  the  human  mind  " — '*  a  weakness  bred  of  ignorance  or  inac- 
tion."   He  describes  theur  policy  as  "  slight  and  shallow,"  for, 

"  human  nature,  under  the  influence  of  its  deepest  sentiments — veneration,  adoration, 
devotioa->fiset  vp  from  time  to  time  and  tnape  ibeir  tbia  webs  like  tow.  Tbe  instinct 
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of  religious  feeling  is  paramount  as  well  as  indestructible,  and  philosophy  and  poBtiCi 
an  in  tttra  confonnded  bjr  its  foroe.*' 

Yet  this  modern  thcor\'  rules  out  the  divine.  It  begins  and 
ends  with  the  \  luman.  It  makes  history  the  basis  of  its  system, 
not  revelation,  and  man  the  centre  of  the  system,  not  God.* 
History — human  history,  is  its  Bible,  and*  Humanity  its  only 
Providence.f  Its  exhortation  is :  "  Let  us  consecrate  all  our 
energies  to  the  service  of  ///^  onfy  Supreme  Being  we  can  ever 
know,  Humanity."];  Its  inspiration  is:  "  Unconscious,  dumb 
regard  for  Humanity  kindled  into  passion  till  it  grows  to  be 
the  religious  inspiration  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  abiding 
providence."  §  Its  religion  is  without  a  God.  Its  morality 
makes  no  recogfnition  of  sin.  Indeed,  it  is  evident,  as  NaviUe 
says,  that "  the  deification  of  the  human  race  is  the  justification 
of  all  its  acts,  and  involves  as  its  immediate  consequence  the 
annihilation  of  all  morality."  |  The  very  laws  of  nature  are 
only  generalizations.  Eternity  is  not  an  advance,  but  a  circle 
in  pessimistic  figure — a  serpent  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth. 

"  The  life  of  man,  stumbling  and  wandering  for  the  want  of 
a  foundation  and  guide,"  is  "surrounded  by  insoluble  problems 
as  by  an  atmosphere  measureless  to  man,  or  hanging,  like  otu- 
planet,  suspended  in  impenetrable  space."  **  (Is  the  writer  for- 
getful of  the  fact  that  the  planet  is  bound  to  the  central  sun, 
whence  it  receives  light  and  warmth  and  attraction,  and  of  the 
moral  lesson  it  suggests  ?) 

This  mon^rrel  modernized  system,  false  both  to  science  and 
theology,  denying  the  supernatural — denying  causation  and 
moral  freedom,  and  subjecting  man  and  nature  to  relentless 
necessity — this  latest  system  of  abstract  humanity,  however 
much  it  may  increase  the  confusion,  can  never  inspire  devotion, 
or  move  the  soul,  or  maintain  even  the  form  of  religion. 

Christian  Faith  would  commit  this  system  to  itself  for 
answer.  Its  ver)-  statement  is  its  own  refutation.  While  it 
claims  to  be  the  flowerage  of  philosophy  and  the  sublimation 
of  religion,  its  best  dream  of  immortality  is  only  in  the  race; 
for  the  individual  it  has  only  the  certainty  of  death ;  to  his 


•  Thi  NituUenth  Century,  Nov.,  1880,  p.  38.  \  Ibid.,  Oct.,  p.  6. 

X  **  Modern  lUolwr,"  X.,  p.  149.  %  lUd.,  Oct,  p.  S. 

I  *■  Dcr  Himoil.  Vater/'  p.  9x7.  *  *  **  Modm  TMnkcr,"  L 
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personal  struggle  for  wisdom  and  blessedness  it  promises  only 
complete  failure  and  personal  annihilation. 

Tiirout^h  its  verbal  disguises,  its  hollowness  and  hcinousness 
appear.  While  it  justly  criticises  other  partial  theories — Mate- 
rialism, Nescience,  Rationalism* — it  also  exposes  itself  and 
intensifies  the  confusion. 

One  other  primary  cause  of  the  prevalent  confusion  was  in- 
cluded in  our  classification,  viz,  defective  and  perverted  Christi- 
anity. In  regard  to  this,  there  is  room,  and  perhaps  need  only 
to  confess  its  disturbing  presence.  Of  all  these  causes  of  con- 
iuaon,  Christian  Faith  regards  this  most  sadly,  and  would  labor 
most  earnestly  to  correct  the  defective  and  restore  the  per- 
verted. Correction  can  come  only  by  a  greater  measure  of 
communion  with  Christ  and  of  consecration  to  Christ  Res- 
toration can  come  only  by  a  return  to  Christ  and  rejection  of 
Anti-Christ 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  while  Jesuitism,  by  its  excesses  and 
follies  in  the  past,  by  its  assumptions  and  persecutions,  has  pro- 
duced reaction  and  confusion ;  with  the  increasing  reaction  it 
has  multiplied  its  assumptions  and  excesses.  It  has  made  the 
Church  a  hierarchy,  declared  Mary  immaculate,  and  the  Pope 
infallible. 

While  the  Jesuits  in  council  have  declared  the  Pope  infallible, 
•    the  Pope  in  his  encyclicals  has  condemned  education,  liberty, 
and  progress.    Jesuitic  perversion  has  culminated  in  repression, 
Mariolatry,  and  infallibility.  Thus  it  has  provoked  profound  re- 
action. 

Among  the  primary  causes  of  the  prevalent  confusion,  then, 
defective  and  perverted  Christianity  will  rank  with  the  false 
theories  we  have  specified. 

Each  of  the  theories  passing,  now,  in  review  before  Christian 
Faith,  betrays,  at  least,  this  vital  defect :  partiality  or  narrow- 
nesSi  These  theories  are  condemned  by  Christian  faith,  not 
only  as  contradictory  and  hostile  to  each  other,  but  as  being  in- 
complete and  inadequate,  each  in  itself,  yet  dogmatic  and  per- 
sistent as  if  each  were  infoliible.  In  this  way,  especially,  they 
are  disturbing  the  public  judgment,  unsettling  men's  minds,  and 
producing  confusion,  public  and  private.   Christian  feith  does 

*  2%e  iHmHtimtk  CmHuy,  Get,  HUo,  pp.  8  Aod  m. 
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not  condemn  either  theory  as  being  devoid  of  all  trtitb,  but  as 
holding  partial  truth,  yet  parading  it  as  the  whole  and  the  only 
truth. 

Materialism  is  riij^ht  in  alTirniiniEr  the  reality  of  matter  and  of 
the  material  universe,  l)ut  wrong  in  affirminir  this  only,  and  de- 
nying or  ignoring  mind  and  the  mental  universe. 

Rationalism  and  pantheism  are  right  in  affirming  the  reality 
of  mind  and  of  the  mental  universe ;  but,  they  are  wrong  in 
denying  or  ignoring  matter  and  the  material  universe. 

Nescience  is  right  in  affirming  phenomena  and  in  admitting 
limitations  to  finite  knowledge- -in  a  word,  that  it  does  not 
know  ever)'thing;  but  wrong  in  allirmingthat  therefore  it  does 
not  know  anything — that  it  does  not  know  matter  and  naiad  as 
realities. 

The  dualistic,  cvolutionarv,  humanitarian  theory  is  right  in 
postulating  dualism — mind  and  matter — and  humanity  as  real 
and  important ;  but  wrong  in  making  man  supreme,  and  hu- 
manity the  only  source  of  inspiration  and  the  only  object  of 
our  love  and  worship.  And  all  are  wrong  in  denying  or  reject- 
ing God,  the  Author  of  all,  and  Christ,  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man. 

These  theories  are,  therefore,  condemned  scientifically  as  ig* 
noring  or  excluding  important  £icts  and  so  running  counter  to 
consciousness  and  observation ;  condemned  philosophically  as  • 
ignoring  or  excluding  the  principle  of  causality,  especially  the 
infinite  cause  or  eternal  author,  God,  and  so  running  counter 
to  reason ;  condemned  morally  as  emasculating  or  excluding 
morals,  and  so  running  counter  to  conscience ;  condemned  re- 
ligiously as  emasculating  or  excluding  religion  by  denying  God 
and  so  running  counter  to  the  spiritual,  convictions  and  neces- 
sities of  the  human  soul ;  condemned  scripturally,  as  ignoring 
or  excluding  sin  as  a  moral  evil  and  the  need  of  redemption 
and  the  foct  of  a  redeemer. 

Christian  faith  reposes  ui)on  the  abidmg  tnjth  of  God  and 
His  word— l)()ih  the  written  and  the  living  word— the  Script- 
ures and  Christ ;  upon  the  spiritual  witness  of  the  soul ;  the 
attestations  of  conscience  ;  the  aflirmations  of  the  reason ;  the 
evidences  of  matured  science. 

It  rejoices  in  the  advance  of  true  science,  suspending  judg- 
ment upon  mere  theories.    It  serenely  awaits  demonstration, 
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assured  that  there  is  but  one  true  science,  and  that  demonstra- 
tion will  dissipate  scientific  confusion. 

It  rejoices  in  the  clear  affirmations  of  the  reason,  assured  tliat 
reason  will  vindicate  itself  against  bad  premises  and  false  rea- 
soning, and  that  right  reason  will  finally  dissipate  irrational  con- 
fusion. 

It  rejoices  in  the  attestations  of  conscience,  assured  that  con- 
science good  and  true  will,  at  length,  be  heard  throughout  the 
moral  realm,  and  dissipate  confusion  in  morals. 

It  rejoices  in  the  spiritual  witness  of  the  soul,  assured  that 
our  spiritual  convictions  and  necessities  are  profound  and  ineradi- 
cable and  will  compel  their  recognition.  As  these  are  in- 
wrought in  our  spiritual  nature  and  are  uniform,  they  must,  as 
they  acquire  proper  control,  help  to  dissipate  religious  confusion. 

It  rejoices  especially  in  God,  and  in  His  word  which  is  one 
and  cannot  be  broken.  This  divine  light,  as  to  the  vision  of 
Christian  faith  it  shall  become  clearer,  will  regulate  doctrinal 
confusion ;  and,  with  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  vast 
deep  and  imparting  divine  life„  will  reduce  the  apparent  chaos 
to  order,  permitting,  perhaps  multiplying,  the  diversity  of 
forms,  but  in  the  prevailing  light  revealing  the  unity  of  Chris- 
tian life. 

What  we  need  is  not  the  false  light,  but  the  true,  true 

Christian  faith,  true  science,  reason,  conscience,  true  religion. 
These  will  prove  regulative.  Thus  shall  we  move  toward  or- 
der, instead  of  confusion. 

What  we  need  is  not  less,  but  more  of  the  true  life  and 
light  ;  not  Jesuitism,  but  ChrisLianity  ;  not  the  Romish,  but 
the  Christian  Church,  with  Christ  its  head.  Christian  b^iiih, 
then,  with  profound  sympathy  would  cheer  true  science  on- 
ward in  its  advance  ;  and  the  study  of  the  Divine  Word  to  full 
knowledge  ;  and  human  reason  to  larger  contemplation  of  the 
divine  ;  and  the  good  conscience,  and  the  soul's  religious  as- 
pirations rcv'erently  to  rise  Godw^ard  till  they  shall  be  fdled 
with  the  Spirit ;  and  the  Church  be  purified  ;  and  Christian 
faith  shall  hold  undisturbed  communion  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Amid  the  prevalent  confusion,  the  attitude  of  Christian 
faith  is  calm,  conciliating,  assured.  Its  life  is  in  Christ.  Its 
trust  is  in  the  living  God,  in  whom  is  its  help.    It  stands  not 
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in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  of  God.  Its  mission  has  been 
definitely  marked  out  by  the  Master.  Its  resources  are  ex- 
haustless  as  the  infinite.  Its  means  are  multiplying  with  the 
growth  of  the  Church  and  the  prop^ress  of  civilization,  lis 
work  is  prospering  at  home  and  abroad. 

Opposition,  now  as  ever,  scr\TS  but  to  challenge  its  better 
endeavor,  to  develop  its  latent  efficiency,  and  offer  it  c)p[)()rtu- 
nity  for  larger  and  more  lasting  success.  Virulent  foes  like 
Voltaire  crying  out  against  Christ,  Ecrascz  r  in  fame' — or, 
like  Julian  and  Strauss,  proposing  to  dethrone  1 1 im— have  lived 
but  to  see  His  name  more  honored  and  His  kingdom  spread; 
while  others  no  less  hostile,  but  of  nobler  spirit,  yielding  to 
the  truth  like  Paul  and  Augustine  and  Newton,  have  beea 
won  to  Christ  and  to  His  service. 

Spiencc,  also,  when  callow  and  unfledged,  has  often  seemed 
earthly  and  groveling,  but  grown  and  plumed  for  flight,  has 
risen  heavenward,  and  seeing  more  and  more  the  wonders  of 
the  universe,  has  joined  the  inspired  song  which  declares  the 
glory  of  God  (Ps.  xix.) 

So,  Christian  Faith,  deriving  from  Christ  the  power  of  an 
endless  life,  outlives  individual  foes  and  hostile  forms  of  gov- 
ernment Repeating  evermore  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God,  it  doth  win  and  conquer,  converting  enemies  into  most 
devoted  friends.  And  yet  no  finite  gauge,  not  even  that  of 
faith  itself,  has  reached  the  measure  of  its  overcoming  power. 
Taking  possession  of  the  soul  as  a  dominant  principle,  it 
sways  the  whole  man,  subjecting  all  his  powers  into  willing 
service.  This  cannot  be  said  of  anything  else,  and  this  dem- 
onstrates its  right  to  supremacy. 

In  the  field  of  science  it  bears  sway,  levying  willing  or  un- 
willing service  ;  for  science,  neither  material  nor  mental,  hu- 
man nor  divine,  asks  finite  leave  to  be.  Superior  intelligence  and 
power  have  ordained  and  inwrought  it.  Friends  and  foes,  so  far 
as  they  are  at  all  scientific,  must  help  to  unfold  it — must  serve 
in  establishing,  finally,  not  their  own  ambitious  and  partial  the- 
ories, but  one  true  science,  in  its  conij)leteness  pre-i»riiaincd  by 
the  Master-mind — one  all-embracing,  unifled  science,  not  con- 
fused, but  well-ordered  and  sure. 

I.  The  first  answer  from  Christian  Faith  is — God. 

This  is  the  primal  truth  to  which  it  responds  and  to  which 
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it  testifies.  This  is  the  comprclRn^ivc  truth  that  embraces 
the  universe  and  explains  it ;  that  accounts  for  law  and  order 
and  aim.  This  personal,  moral  truth  at  once  dispels  fate  and 
necessity  and  pessimism.  This  vindicates  reason  as  rational, 
and  conscience  as  true,  and  civil,  social,  moral  law  as  valid,  and 
rights  as  real,  and  reward  and  penalty  as  supremely  authorized. 
This  unifies  at  once  the  universe,  material  and  moral.  This 
primal  truth,  like  the  creative  fiat  flashin^^  primal  lis^ht  upon 
dark  duos,  penetrates  the  moral  and  material  chaos  with  light 
and  life. 

II.  The  second  answer  of  Christian  faith  is — Christ  the  Mes- 
siah, the  divine  revealcr,  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  the  divine 
Saviour,  able  and  willing  to  save  all  that  come  unto  God  by  Him. 
Receiving  these  words  of  Christ  it  repeats  them,  evermore, 
"Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me,"  "Come  unto  me, 
ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

III.  Christian  faith  is  not  partial,  but  comprehensive.  It 
approves  and  adopts  what  each  of  these  theories  affirms  and 
proves :  phenomena,  matter,  mind,  God,  humanity.  Its  reach 
is  not  merely  to  one  province  of  the  intellect  nor  to  the  whole 
intellect  alone,  but  to  the  emotions  also  and  the  will — ^to  the 
whole  moral  man  in  all  his  relations,  material  and  spiritual 
Nothing  indeed  is  foreign  to  it  In  proof,  it  points  to  its  com- 
mission and  its  record,  like  the  Master,  saying,  "  Believe  for 
the  very  work's  sake." 

IV.  On  the  other  hand,  as  wc  have  abundantly  shown,  these 
human  theories  are  partial  and  weak  in  themselves. 

V.  Each  contradicts  and  condemns  the  other  :  Materialism 
vs.  Spiritualism,  Rationalism  vs.  Nescience,  Humanitarian 
Comteanism  vs.  All. 

VI.  These  discordant  theories  are  old  foes  with  features  mod- 
ified and  modernized,  but  not  improved.  Repeatedly  proposed 
to  successive  and  inexperienced  generations,  they  have  been 
refuted  and  rejected,  as  they  will  be  a<:^ain  uj)on  actjuaintance. 

VII.  Christian  faith  points  to  the  religious  caricatures  they 
offer — ^religion  without  a  God,  negative,  unsatisfying,  earthly, 
human,  powerless. 

VIII.  Christian  faith  bids  us  look  into  our  mind  and  read 
its  affirmations,  into  our  own  hearts  and  see  the  spiritual  un- 
rest, the  longing  for  higher  help  and  sympathy  and  communion^ 
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the  feeling  of  dependence,  the  ineradicable,  irresistible  impulse* 
to  worship  the  superhuman. 

IX.  It  bids  us  listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  hear  its 
sure  and  solemn  cc^ndemnation,  and  thus  reaHze  our  need  of 
salvation  from  sin  and  sorrow  and  condemnation,  and  appreci- 
ate the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

X.  It  invites  us  to  test  the  Gospel  according  to  its  directions. 

XI.  It  bids  us  note  the  testimony,  uniform,  disinterested, 
concurrent,  unwavering,  earnest  testimony  of  its  countless  wit- 
nesses in  every  place  and  character  and  calling  and  time  and 
circumstance. 

XII.  It  bids  us  mark  the  triumph  of  this  Gospel  in  every 
land  and  every  age — a  triumph  won  by  peaceful,  merciful 

means,  not  by  force  and  fear. 

XIII.  It  bids  us  mark  its  permanent  hold  upon  the  civilized 
world,  the  more  vigorous  as  the  more  civilized ;  to  mark  the 
significant  fact  that  while  aiding,  it  is  being  aided  by  civilization. 

XIV.  It  bids  us  note  the  steady  conquests  of  Christianity 
and  its  unswerving  constancy,  even  in  spite  of  the  weakness 
and  mistakes  of  its  friends ;  and  note,  especially,  the  fact  that 
its  success  has  been  the  more  rapid  in  j^roportion  to  the  con* 
formity  of  the  Church  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  agreement  between  faith  and  life. 

XV.  It  points  us  to  the  divine  person,  Christ ;  to  His  perfect 
life,  which  could  have  been  sketched  only  from  an  actual  wit- 
ness, to  His  teaching  which  no  merely  human  n^ind  could  have 
originated,  which,  now  that  we  have  it,  the  best  and  brightest 
intellects  reverently  recognize  and  commend,  though  in  its 
scope  and  spirit  it  passeth  their  knowledge. 

XVI.  It  points  to  the  power  of  Christ's  life  and  death  for 
the  world,  conquering  foes,  outliving  opposition,  increasing 
in  attraction  as  time  advances. 

XVII.  It  reminds  the  world  of  an  infinite  power  that  makes 
for  righteousness,  a  divine  Person,  the  tloly  Spirit  which  abides 
in  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  subduing  all  things  unto 
obedience  to  Christ. 

XVI II.  It  bids  the  world  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  they 
testify  of  Christ,  and  thus  manifest  eternal  life,  commending 
themselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 
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Christian  faith  reposes  in  a  person  rather  than  a  creed.  Christ 
is  the  personal  living  centre  of  theology,  around  which  the 
whole  Christian  system  is  ensphered.  Christ  is  the  personal 
source  of  the  individual,  Christian  life.  Christ  is  the  i)crsonal 
head  of  the  whole  Christian  Church.  Christ  is  the  personal 
sovereign  of  the  kingdom  of  grace. 

Never  has  the  world  turned  toward  Christ  as  to-day.  The 
press  teems  with  its  issues  of  "  the  Life  of  Christ,"  written 
admiringly,  and  re-written  by  friends  and  foes.    Christian  civil- 
ization is  everywhere  advancing.    The  preaching  of  Christ  is 
CA' tending  toward  the  ends  of  the  earth.    The  Christian  na- 
tions are  multiplying,  and  they  are,  in  all  the  elements  of 
national  character,  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.    The  era 
is  Christian.    The  Sabbath  is  Christian,  with  its  multiplied 
schools  and  its  volunteer  workers.    The  age  is  emphatically 
one  of  Christian  missions,  domestic  and  foreign.   No  period 
in  the  world's  history  has  been  so  signalized.   Though  con- 
fusion is  prevalent,  it  will  not  be  permanent ;  and  unbelief  is 
by  no  means  prevailing.   It  is  "largely  more  articulate,  and 
thereby  more  loud  and  peremptory  "  (Geoige  Macdonald),  and 
this  follows  from  the  secondary  and,  especially,  firom  the 
primary  causes  we  have  mentioned.   But  authorized  belief  is 
nowhere  declining ;  scientific  belief  is  not  declining,  but  with 
increasing  strength,  girding  itself  to  win  all  knowledge. 

Philosophic  belief  is  not  declining.  Axioms,  first  principles, 
fundamental  truths,  it  recognizes  no  less  fully  and  reliantly  to- 
day than  ever.  So  in  politics  and  morals,  the  belief  in  rights 
and  responsibilities,  in  personal  freedom  and  public  justice,  is 
not  declining.  If,  as  is  asserted,  this  principle  is  becoming 
better  established,  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  it  is  only  what 
ever)'  wise  and  good  man  would  desire. 

This  contemplates  and  })romises  nothing  less  than  the  final 
triumph  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  liberty  and  righteousness. 

This  very  promise  points  to  Christ,  who  has  taught  us  what 
is  noblest  and  best,  and  is  Himself  the  best  and  noblest.  So 
science  and  philosophy,  politics  and  morals,  and  culture  itself, 
must  at  last  by  silent,  supreme  attraction  be  drawn  to  Christ. 

Christian  Faith  is  not  declining,  but  is  renewing  its  strength, 
multiplying  its  adherents,  and,  with  fresh  activity  and  hope,  is 
going  forth  to  reap  new  successes^  R.  B.  Welch. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE  IN  A  REVISED 
EORM.  AS  PROPOSED  BY  THE  ASSEMBLY'S 
REVISION  COMMITTEE. 

IT  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  has 
never,  since  its  first  organization  in  1 788-9,  proposed  to 
change  either  the  Confession  of  Faith  or  Catechism,  except 
in  a  single  well-known  clause  in  the  law  of  marriage ;  and 
that  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  Presbyteries  (Conf.,  ch. 
xxiv.,  sect.  4).  The  three  subordinate  standards  were  revised 
in  1805-6  and  in  182 1.    No  Assembly  has  proposed  to  dis- 
turb the  fundamental  principles  of  our  books  of  government, 
discipline,  or  worship.   But  some  of  our  most  experienced  • 
brethren  have  thought  that  these  minor  standards  should  be 
revised  anew,  in  the  minuter  details  that  are  left  by  the  Lord 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Church.   As  early  as  1857,  an  able 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Old  School  Assembly  to  in- 
quire whether  "  any  chann^es  in  the  Discipline  are  expedient, 
and  if  so,  what  ?  "  The  work  of  revision  begun  then  has  been 
pursued  as  diligently  as  possible,  under  the  circumstances, 
through  the  last  twenty-four  years.     More  than  twenty  of 
our  most  trusted  counsellors  have,  first  and  last,  labored  on 
the  work.    It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  twelve  brethren  -pillars 
in  the  Church.    They  have  held  frequent  meetings  in  New 
York,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago.    During  the  last  year  they 
were  together  at  one  meeting  eight  days  ;  at  another,  hve 
days.    At  the  first  of  these  meetings  ten,  at  the  second  nine 
of  the  twelve  members  were  present.    They  gave  a  whole 
day  to  debate  on  a  single  point,  and  a  half  a  day  on  others. 
They  agreed  to  the  report  now  before  the  Church,  with  only 
one  dissenting  voice.     The  diligence  and  fidelity  of  these 
brethren  will  be  universally  approved. 
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The  Revision  will,  of  course,  be  most  respectfully  treated  in 
these  pages.  And  yet  a  certain  freedom  of  criticism  is  encour- 
aged by  the  Committee.    The  cliairnian,  Dr.  Craven,  frankly 
told  the  Assembly  that  the  Committee  are  "  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  work  is  not  in  a  condition  yet  to  be  sent 
clown  to  the  Presbyteries.    This  is  a  tentative  work.  We 
think  this  matter  should  be  discussed  by  the  Assembly  and 
by  the  Church  and  in  the  newspapers,  in  order  that  this  Com- 
mittee should  be  guided  in  their  future  report  and  in  their  ad- 
justments with  the  form  of  government."    After  having  in- 
vited discussion  all  around,  we  regret  that  the  Committee 
have  not  helpeil  the  inquiry  by  making  public  the  principles 
and  ends  which  have  governed  the  changes ;  even  although 
we  might  hesitate  to  ask  them  to  point  out  those  features  of 
the  Revision  whereof  they  stand  in  doubt.    The  writer,  in 
common  with  his  brethren,  labors  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  unavoidable  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  views  of  the  Com- 
mittee.   But  in  order  that  the  Church  may  be  in  possession 
of  the  grounds  on  which  this  Revision  is  to  be  supported,  and 
the  objections  which  are  thought  to  lie  against  certain  of  its 
features,  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  cheerfully  consented  to 
submit  his  criticisms  to  one  or  more  of  the  Committee,  in 
ample  time  to  admit  of  a  response  in  this  Number  of  the 
Review. 

improvements. 

It  is  pleasant  to  open  these  observations  with  the  improve- 
ments  made  by  the  Revision  on  the  old  book.  In  general  it 
must  be  said,  that  certain  redundancies  are  pruned  off,  am- 
biguities removed,  omissions  supplied,  processes  of  adminis- 
tration and  discipline  simplified.  The  enumeration  of  the 
sections  in  a  continuous  series  facilitates  reference  and  index- 
ing. For  the  most  part,  the  definitions  are  accurate  and 
the  language  well  chosen. 

Coming  down  to  particulars,  we  are  happy  to  see  that  the 
unseemly  old  accuser,  "  common  fame,"  is  summarily  dis- 
missed. The  well-known  puzzle  in  regard  to  who  are  orig- 
inal parties  is  solved  (Sees.  9,  10).  When  several  charges  are 
tried  at  the  same  time,  a  judgment.on  each  charge  must  be 
separately  rendered  (15).  If  an  accused  party  cannot  be 
found,  the  citation  may  be  left  at  his  last  known  place  of 
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residence,  defeating  any  attempt  to  evade  process  (19).  If 
the  accused  caiviot  be  present  for  trial,  he  may  be  represented 
by  counsel  (20).   A  court  engaged  in  judicial  proceedings 
may,  under  certain  restrictions,  sit  with  closed  doors  (31). 
A  minister  deposed  must  not  be  restored  except  by  the  judi- 
catory inflicting  the  censure,  or  with  its  advice  and  consent 
(42).    Adequate  provisions  are  made  to  meet  the  cases 
of  members   neglecting"  to  take  letters  of  dismission  on 
removing  from  the  bounds  of  the  congregation,  or  abandoning 
the  communion  of  the  Church  ;  and  for  the  case  of  ministers 
renouncing  its  jurisdiction  (49,  50,  51).    Parties  to  a  trial  are 
competent  witnesses  (54).    By  the  omission  of  the  words 
common  fame,"  in  the  chapter  of  "  Review  and  Control," 
gross  irregularities  of  the  inferior  judicatory  may  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  superior,  in  any  mode  whatever,  whereby 
the  latter  may  be  "well  advised"  (76,  77).    The  names  of 
baptized  children  should  be  included  in  the  certificate  dis- 
missing parents  from  one  church  to  another  ( 1 15).  These 
new  rules  are  admirable ;  and  if  they  stood  on  their  own 
merits,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  approved  by  the  Church. 

AMBIGUITIES  AND  OMISSIONS. 

A  few  of  the  amendments  are  of  a  doubtful  interpretation. 
Thus:  "All  children  born  within  the  pale  of  the  visible 
Church  are  members  of  the  Church  and  are  to  be  baptized," 
etc.  We  are  left  in  doubt  here  in  regard  both  to  the  position 
under  the  covenant,  and  to  &e  baptismal  rights  of  children  bom 
to  parents  before  they  became  communicants.  Can  it  be  said 
that  such  children  *'  are  bom  within  the  pale  of  the  Church," 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  fictitious  half-way  covenant  ?  Ev- 
ery part  of  the  true  doctrine  of  infant  baptism  ought  to  be 
clearly  stated  (5).  No  formal  definitions  are  given  of  of- 
fences, whether  they  be  public  or  private,  according  as  they 
are  more  or  less  notorious ;  or  whether  they  be  personal  or 
ecclesiastical,  according  as  they  are  injurious  to  individuals  or 
hostile  to  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  Church.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  proper  definitions  would  clear  up  still  further  some 
of  the  rules  of  judicial  procedure.  A  ruling  elder  or  private 
member  on  trial  for  immorality  may  be  debarred  ad  interim 
from  the  Lord's  table,  and  the  elder  may  be  restrained  also 
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from  the  exercise  of  his  office  (32,  45).  The  omission  of  a 
similar  rule  in  the  case  of  a  minister  should  by  all  means  be 
supplied.  Provision  is  made  for  erasing  from  the  roll,  under 
proper  limitations,  the  name  of  a  communicant  who  is  fully 
persuaded  that  he  ought  not  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  It 
this  rule  is  intended  to  apply,  more  broadly,  to  persons  who 
insist  on  being-  discharged  finally  from  all  connection  with  the 
Church,  it  ought  to  be  so  stated ;  if  not  so  intended,  that  fact 
ought  to  be  made  clear  C48). 

In  the  review  of  the  records  and  in  the  trial  of  complaints, 
the  members  of  the  inferior  judicatory  are  not  allowed  to  vote 
in  the  case  (73,  90).  It  often  happens  that  persons  are  mem- 
bers of  the  su[)erior  judicatory,  who,  though  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  inferior,  were  not  sitting  members  therein  when 
the  action  complained  of  was  taken.  May  or  may  not  these 
persons  vote  in  the  case  ?  This  chronic  disputation  in  all  our 
superior  courts  ought  to  be  settled.  A  complaint  may  be 
"made  by  one  or  more  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
judicatory  complained  of."  Does  this  privilege  extend  to  the 
communicants  in  all  the  churches  under  the  care  of  that  judi- 
catory, or  only  to  the  minority  of  the  judicatory  itself?  (85). 

JURISPRUDENCE — SECULAR  AND  SPIRITUAL. 

By  the  revision  the  Book  of  Discipline  is»  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, assimilated  to  the  codes  of  practice  in  the  secular  courts. 
We  get  a  hint  of  this  in  the  avowal  that  the  continuous  enu* 
meration  throughout  of  the  sections  follows  the  plan  now  pur- 
sued in  the  publication  of  the  civil  statutes.  That  is  in  itself 
a  convenience,  but  other  forensic  features  in  the  new  Disci- 
pline are  less  desirable.  For  example,  in  paring  down  the 
redundancies  of  the  old  book,  so  as  to  come  to  the  naked 
forms  and  rules  of  the  secular  courts,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  revision  does  not  cut  too  near  the  (juick.  Our 
judicatories  are  composed  largely  of  brethren,  who  are  helped 
by  occasional  explanations  and  cautions  and  repetitions  and 
proofs  from  Scripture.  Something  also  is  due  to  the  famili- 
arity of  the  Church  with  certain  forms  of  expression. 

Next,  the  old  rule  excluding  professional  counsel  from  our 
courts  is  now  set  aside,  and  any  counsel  in  full  communion 
with  the  Church  may  be  admitted  (26).    The  appearance  ol 
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leading  lawyers,  with  their  special  pleadinq^s  and  technicali- 
ties, their  demurrers  and  exceptions,  may  entertain  our  ses- 
sions with  the  disputations  of  a  county  court,  and  clothe  our 
Presb)tcri(:s  with  tlie  dignity  of  a  circuit  court;  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  these  l^rned  gentlemen  would  help 
rather  than  perplex  our  judicatories,  and  secure  rather  than 
defeat  the  ends  of  discipline.  The  old  rule  has  worked  well, 
and  ought  to  be  retained. 

Again,  in  the  process  of  appeal,  before  the  trial  proper  be- 
gins, the  judicatory  may  determine,  after  hearing  the  partieSi 
whether  the  appeal  shall  be  entertained  (98).  If  the  ques- 
tions to  be  raised  here  relate  to  the  mere  forms,  such  as 
previous  notices,  etc.,  the  rule  should  say  that  and  cure  an 
ambiguity.  But  it  may  be  construed  by  astute  counsel  to  au- 
thorize a  motion  to  dismiss  the  case  on  grounds  involving 
other  points  in  practice.  It  should  be  guarded  against  that 
construction.  Our  plain  people,  sitting  as  a  court  of  con- 
science, might  find  .it  difficult  to  sustain  or  overrule  the  mo- 
tion, without  going  into  intricate  questions  of  legal  procedure 
leading  to  Unprofitable  debates  in  limine. 

Lastly,  the  forensic  resemblances  here  noted  are  made  still 
more  obvious  by  the  establishment  of  a  judicial  commission, 
in  some  sort  an  Advisory  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  sit* 
ting  side  by  side  with  the  General  Assembly  (chap,  xi.) 

But  it  should  be  said  that  the  family  likeness  between  the 
civil  and  spiritual  judicature  is  largely  modified  by  the  revis- 
ion in  several  particulars.  For  example,  the  word  court  is 
carefully  suppressed.  That  banished  name  is  used  three  times 
on  one  page  in  chap.  iv.  of  the  old  Book  of  Discipline.  In  the 
General  Rules,  the  members  of  the  judicatory,  when  about  to 
sit  in  a  judicial  capacity,  are  solemnly  "  enjoined  to  recollect 
and  regard  their  high  character  as  judges  of  a  court  of  Jesus 
Christ  "  (Rules,  40).  Now,  a  body  of  Presbyters,  sitting  as 
judges  in  "a  court  of  Jesus  Christ,"  is  a  court  as  really  as  any 
tribunal  on  earth.  Our  revisers  use,  with  a  certain  profuse- 
ness,  the  terms  prosecution,  prosecutor,  accusations,  charges, 
specifications,  parties,  complainant,  respondent,  appellant,  ap- 
pellee, counsel,  witnesses,  oath  or  affirmation,  judicatory,  in- 
ferior, superior,  and  appellate,  trial,  new  trial,  judgment,  and 
sentence.  The  revisers  propose  to  establish  a  new  tribunal  to 
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be  cdled  a  judicial  commission.  They  provide  also  that  all 
prosecutions  initiated  by  a  judicatory  shall  run  in  the  name 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  (printed  thus  in  small  capitals).  The  revisers  are 
among*  our  most  distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  jurists,  habit- 
ually using  words  with  great  precision.  In  their  hands,  words 
are  things.  After  putting  into  the  code  all  these  elements  of 
a  sufticicnt  jurisprudence,  why  do  they  studiously  avoid  the 
use  of  the  word  court— *the  very  word  which  best  defines  the 
thing  ? 

We  rcf^Tet  also  the  introduction  of  an  element  of  weakness 
into  the  prerogatives  of  these  courts.     The  auxiliary  verb 
"may"  is  allowed  too  often  to  usurp  the  place  rightfully  be- 
longing to  its  distant  relative,  "shall."    Thus:  If  a  church* 
member  be  under  trial,  and  the  Session  judge  that  "  the  edi- 
fication of  the  Church  demands  it,"  they  may  debar  him  tid 
inUrim  from  the  Lord's  table  (32).    In  the  case  of  a  ruling 
elder  accused  of  an  offence  which  infers  censure,  "if  the  Pres- 
bytery judge  that  the  edification  of  the  Church  demands  it," 
they  may  require  the  accused,  etc.  (45).    A  member  of  a 
church  refusing  to  obey  a  citation  to  testify,  or  having  ap- 
peared, refusing  to  testify,  may  be  censured  for  contumacy 
(67).    If  a  judicatory  omit  to  send  up  its  records  to  the  su- 
perior for  review,  the  latter  may  require  them  to  be  produced 
(71).    If  at  any  time  a  superior  judicatory  be  well  advised  of 
certain  serious  neglectSy  omissions,  or  irregularities  on  the 
part  of  an  inferior,  it  may  require  the  records  to  be  produced, 
and  may  proceed  to  judgment,  or  it  may  cite  the  lower  judi- 
catory, etc.  (77).    The  italics  are  ours,  and  they  point  out 
the  incongruity  between  the  urgency  of  the  cases  described, 
and  the  use  of  the  permissive  7tiay  for  the  mandatory  shall. 
In  the  rule  last  cited  (77),  the  word  "  shall "  is  surely  enti- 
ded  to  a  place  in  some  one  of  the  three  alternative  clauses. 
To  these  signs  of  a  paralyzed  jurisprudence,  the  revision  adds 
another.    Thus  :  If  a  minister  be  deposed  without  excommu- 
nication, his  church,  if  he  be  a  pastor,  shall  be  declared  va- 
cant.    If  a  pastor  be  suspended  only,  the  Presbytery  j/iay, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  of  his  charge,  declare  the  pul- 
pit vacant  (43).    This  rule  belongs  perhaps  to  the  class  of 
ambi^ities  noticed  above.    But  on  the  face  it  appears  to  be 
19 
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a  case  in  which  a  Presbytery,  after  having  by  judicial  process 
suspended  a  minister  from  office,  is  required  to  consult  the 

people  in  regard  to  the  extent  or  effect  of  the  censure. 

Under  the  correction  of  our  honored  brethren,  we  submit 
that  after  our  judicatories  have  lost  their  claim  to  be  called 
courts  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  may  is  set  in  the  place  o{  shall, 
and  the  judicatories  are  required  to  divide  their  functions  of 
discipline  with  the  people,  it  can  no  Ioniser  be  said  that  Pres- 
byterianism  is  a  strong  man  armed  tlfcit  ke^peth  his  palace. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  A  RULING  ELDER. 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Assem- 
bly, the  chairman,  Dr.  E.  H.  Craven,  called  attention  to  the 
•  five  princij)al  chancres  made  in  the  Hook  of  Discipline.  By 
the  first  of  these,  the  Presbyter)'  becomes  the  court  of  orii^inal 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  Ruling  Eider  accused  of  an 
offence  inferring  censure. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  Committee  support  this  amend- 
ment have  not  been  made  public.  It  cannot  be  upheld  by  the 
maxim,  that  every  man  should  be  tried  by  his  peers ;  the  ob- 
vious fact  being  that  the  minister  and  ruling  elders  sitting  in 
session,  are  as  really  the  peers  of  an  elder,  as  the  same  office- 
bearers sitting  in  Presbytery.  It  will  probably  be  urged  that 
in  many  Sessions  there  is  but  a  single  elder,  and  he  may  be 
chaiged  with  an  offence ;  or  the  accused  may  be  unpopular ;  or 
he  may  be  the  commanding  figure  in  the  congregation,  by 
reason  of  wealth;  or  force  of  character,  or  kinship ;  or  party 
spirit  may  prevail  in  both  the  Session  and  local  church.  Such 
tilings  do,  no  doubt,  occur ;  but  they  do  not  require  the  pio- 
posed  change  of  original  jurisdiction.  First,  they  are  excep- 
tional cases ;  too  infrequent  to  justify  a  departure  from  our 
established  jurisprudence.  Next,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  it 
might  be  urged  that  original  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  minis- 
ters should,  for  abundant  caution,  pertain  to  the  Synod.  Again, 
our  Discipline,  as  it  stands,  provides  ample  remedies  for  all  ex- 
ceptional cases.  There  is  (i),  in  the  Presbytery,  a  large  and 
unchallenged  power  "  of  visiting  particular  churches  for  the 
purpose  of  redressing  the  evils  that  may  have  arisen  in  them." 
(2).  Under  the  well-known  process  of  Reference,  the  testi- 
mony in  the  cause  might  be  taken  by  the  Session  and  referred. 
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with  all  the  papers  and  circumstances  to  the  Presbytery  "for  ad- 
vice or  for  ultimate  trial  and  decision."  (3).  With  a  slight  exten- 
sion of  rule  1 7  of  the  Revision,  the  Presbytery  might  be 
authorized  in  extreme  cases  to  institute  and  issue  process.  (4). 
These  remedies  failing,  there  remains  to  the  party  that  is  cast 
in  the  Session,  the  right  of  appeal  and  complaint  to  Presbytery, 
thence  to  the  Synod,  and  thence  to  the  Assembly.    In  every 
one  of  these  appellate  courts»  the  parties  and  the  cause  and 
the  testimony  are  the  same.    A  full  hearing  everywhere  is 
secured  to  all  oonoerned.   And  from  every  appellate  tribunal 
prejudice  and  passion,  prevailing  in  any  lower  cpurt,  are  elimi- 
nated by  the  exclusion  of  that  court  from  the  right  to  sit  and 
vote  with  the  judges,  and  by  the  noteworthy  rule  that  in 
every  trial  the  judgment  passes  by  a  majority.  A  feirer  system 
of  jurisprudence  cannot  be  imagined ;  three  appeals,  and  every 
one  of  the  three  decided  by  the  majority  of  a  new  court; 
provided,  always,  the  old  doctrine  of  appeal  and  complaint  be 
upheld. 

These  things  being  so,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  introduction 
into  our  system  of  the  proposed  measure.  Then,  also,  it  is 
objectionable.  First,  it  is  an  anomaly;  next,  it  casts  new 
burthens  on  the  Presbyteries.  This  is  the  anomaly :  The  po- 
sition of  the  minister  and  of  the  ruling  elder  differs,  ?n/e?'  alia, 
in  that  the  minister  holds  his  membership  in  the  church 
through  the  Presbytery ;  the  elder  holds  his  membership 
through  the  local  congregation.  It  is  now  i)roposed  to  con- 
tinue the  general  care  and  watch  of  the  Session  over  the  elder, 
in  common  with  the  other  communicants ;  but,  if  he  be  ac- 
cused of  a  serious  offence,  he  shall  be  separated  from  them  and 
remitted  to  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery  of  which 
he  is  not  a  permanent  member.  The  introduction  of  the 
anomaly  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
emphasis  to  the  parity  of  the  elder  with  the  minister  in  the 
power  of  rule.  Every  strict  Presbyterian  will  seek  diligently 
to  magnify  the  office  of  the  Ruling  Elder.  This  is  one  of  our 
first  necessities.  But  it  should  always  be  sought  by  giving 
fuller  effect  to  our  established  principles;  nover  by  bringing 
confusion  into  our  administration. 

The  burthens  which  this  novelty  will  impose  on  our  already 
overloaded  Presbyteries  ought  to  be  estimated.   The  Presby- 
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teiy  of  Lackawanna  reports  70  ministers  and  83  churches. 
The  Presbjrteiy  of  New  York  reports  130  ministers  and  37 
churches.  To  the  care  of  all  these  churches,  and  the  judicial 
supervision  of  all  these  ministers,  the  revision  proposes  to  add 
original  jurisdiction  over  two  or  three  hundred  ruling  elders  in 
each  of  these  Presbyteries.  Still  further,  there  arc  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the  north-west  coast  eight  or  ten 
small  Presbyteries,  the  territorial  limits  of  which  are  to  he 
measured,  not  by  miles,  but  by  leagues,  if  not  indeed  by  de- 
grees of  longitude  and  latitude.  If  our  three  Presbyteries  in 
Texas  divide  the  State  equally  between  them,  each  has  "a 
range  "  nearly  as  wide  as  the  States  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania taken  together.  The  number  of  ruling  elders  in  these 
ten  or  twelve  struggling  Presbyteries  is  not  large ;  yet,  the  fair 
trial  of  even  a  few  persons,  with  the  delays  and  inconveniences 
attending  long  journeys  through  heat  and  cold  and  tedious 
judicial  proceedings,  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  time, 
money,  and  strength,  which  our  brethren  could  not  spare.  The 
result  would  be,  unavoidably,  the  defeat  of  discipline.  Again, 
our  statistics  do  not  show  the  number  of  ruling  elders  in  the 
church.  According  to  the  tables  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  average  number  in  each  congregation  is  about 
three:  That  average  would  give  to  us  iSfioo  eldeiSi  to  be 
added  to  the  51O00  ministers  now  under  the  original  jurisdic> 
tion  of  our  Presbjrteries.  When  these  judicatories  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  revision,  we  shall  see  whether  they  are  resolved 
not  only  to  introduce  a  broad  anomaly  into  our  system,  but 
also  to  take  ^ntaneonsly  upon  themselves  these  intolerable 
burthens. 

CASES  wrruouT  process. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  chapter  "of  cases  without  pro- 
cess "  is  the  second  of  the  five  changes  emphasized  by  the 
Committee.  Several  of  the  provisions  seem  to  be  judicious ; 
others  need  furtlier  consideration.  If  a  person  commit  an 
obvious  oflence  in  open  court,  judgment  without  process  may 
be  entered  after  a  delay  of  at  least  two  days,  the  offender 
having  been  heard.  We  suggest  a  longer  delay.  A  man 
should  not  be  hastily  condemned  for  a  hasty  word,  and  a 
brother  gained  is  perhaps  a  brother  saved  (47). 
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We  have  already  pointed  out  the  ambiguity  in  the  section 
relating  to  a  member  who  insists  on  absenting  himself  per- 
manently from  the  Lord's  table  (48).  The  proceeding  be- 
ing intended  to  terminate  wholly  his  connection  with  the 
church,  the  followingf  considerations  should  be  weicfhed : 
First,  a  church  is  not  a  voluntary  society,  inviting  men  to 
come  and  go  at  pleasure.  Next,  the  vow  of  church  member- 
ship is  to  God,  although  administered  by  the  church,  but  no 
church  court  is  competent  to  release  anybody  from  his  solemn 
covenant  obligation  to  God.  Again,  nothing  ought  to  be 
done  by  a  judicatory  sitting  in  the  name  of  Christ,  which  in 
effect  "  dismisses  a  church  member  back  to  the  world,"  or 
allows  him  to  apostatize,  or  encourages  him  to  carry  about 
within  him  an  impenitent  heart,  or  which  opens  the  way  for 
him,  by  withdrawing  from  the  church,  to  escape  censure, 
when  he  enters  upon  an  evil  life,  or  engages  in  unlawful  busi- 
ness, or  pursues  a  lawful,  business  unlawfully.  In  disposing 
of  his  case,  he  should  be  gained  if  possible.  That  failing,  he 
should  be  treated  as  an  offender.  Both  he  and  the  church 
should  be  told  that  the  erasure  of  his  name  from  the  roll  is 
an  act  of  discipline,  an  indefinite  suspension,  because  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  not  iu  him.  The  section  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  make  all  this  clear. 

The  merits  of  the  proposition  authorizing  an  honorable  dis- 
mission  from  the  ministry  became  familiar  to  the  Church  when 
it  was  discussed  in  1872-73.  An  overture  to  that  effect  was 
rejected  by  the  Presbyteries.  If  the  mind  of  the  Church  has 
been  changed,  the  section  in  the  revision  regulating  the  pro- 
ceeding is,  we  judge,  sufRcient  (52). 

LIMITATION  ON  COMPLAINTS. 

The  third  change,  to  which  the  revisers  call  attention,  limits 
complaints  to  matters  not  judicial.  In  the  doctrine  of  appeals 
and  complaints,  the  revision  departs  very  w^idely  from  the  old 
book.  In  regard  to  the  matter:  According  to  the  old  book, 
as  interpreted  judicially  by  the  Assembly  (O.  S.)  in  the  Met- 
calf  decision,  appeals  are  limited  to  judicial  cases.  The  revis- 
ion follows  that  rule.  But,  under  the  old  book  and  the  set- 
tied  practice  of  all  our  courts,  a  complaint  will  lie  against 
any  dectsioa  in  the  court  below,  including  the  procedure  and 
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finaJ  judgment  in  judicial  cases.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
parties  to  carry  up  such  cases  both  by  appeal  and  complaint, 
and  this  practice  was  sanctioned,  judicially,  by  the  Assembly 
of  1834.  But  the  revision  reverses  that  usage,  and,  in  set 
terms,  bars  a  complaint  against  a  judicial  decision. 

As  to  the  parties :  Under  the  rule  in  both  books,  the  orig- 
inal parties  may  appeal.  But  the  old  book  allows  a  com- 
plaint to  be  brought  in  the  same  case  not  only  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  inferior  court,  but  by  "  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons." The  revision  restricts  the  rig-ht  to  "one  or  more 
persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicatory  complained 
of" — whatever  the  words,  "within  the  jurisdiction,"  may 
mean. 

As  to  the  effect:  Under  the  old  code  the  effect  of  a  com- 
plaint, as  well  as  of  an  appeal,  may  be  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  in  a  judicial  case.  Under  the  new  code, 
such  reversal  can  follow  an  appeal  only — never  a  complaint, 
for  that  is  barred.  By  the  old  rule,  the  effect  of  appeal,  as 
well  as  complaint,  may  be  to  draw  down  censure  upon  such 
members  of  the  inferior  judicatory  as  "may  appear  to  have 
acted  irregularly  or  corruptly."  By  the  revision,  such  of- 
fenders are  relieved  from  that  liability  in  the  trial  of  an  appeaL 

As  to  the  judges :  The  old  rule  excludes  the  members  of 
the  inferior  court,  whose  action  is  reviewed  by  either  appeal 
or  complaint,  from  sitting  as  judges  in  the  trial  above.  The 
revision  excludes  them  in  the  trial  of  the  complaint,  but,  in 
an  appeal,  allows  them  to  "  sit,  deliberate,  and  vote  "  (90^  97). 

This  analysis  and  comparison  show  how  thorough — may 
we  not  say,  how  radical — ^are  the  changes  proposed  for  our 
jurisprudence;  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  Presbyterianism. 
What  consequences  will  follow  them  if  reduced  to  practice,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  conjecture ;  but  we  may  easily  discover  those 
that  lie  on  the  surface. 

First,  these  innovations  are  likely  to  defeat  the  ends  of  dis- 
cipline. The  revision  makes  no  provision  for  cases  like  these: 
An  appellant  may  fail  to  give  the  proper  notice,  or  to  appear 
within  two  days,  or  he  may  die,  or  his  courage  may  orive  way, 
or  he  may  lose  confidence  in  himself,  or  in  the  courts,  or  in 
his  case.  And  yet  the  cause  may  involve  the  most  precious 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
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constitution,  or  the  honor  of  Christ  in  the  moral  purity  of  His 
people.    Everything  is  at  stake  on  this  one  man ;  if  he  be  in- 

sufificient,  the  truth  falls  in  the  street. 

Now,  our  time-honored  system  of  complaints  allows  any 
other  persons  to  go  with  the  appellant  into  the  sujjcrior  court ; 
to  make  his  grounds  of  appeal  their  grounds  of  complaint ; 
to  stand  by  him,  if  he  stands  to  his  post ;  and  to  take  his 
place,  if  he  falters  or  fails.  Dr.  R.  J.  I)reckinridge  remarked 
that  the  humblest  man  in  the  lowest  court  has  been  known  to 
represent  in  the  highest,  a  great  principle  by  mere  complaint. 
Just  at  this  vital  point  the  revision  comes  forward  and  renders 
such  a  service  to  the  Lord  impossible  by  barring  the  com- 
plaint in  judicial  cases.    Is  that  the  mind  of  the  Church.'* 

Next,  under  the  old  system,  any  person  or  persons  may  com- 
plain, whether  or  not  they  be  members  of  the  judicatory  com- 
plained oL    Now,  if  its  members  be  unanimous  in  their  judg- 
ment, say  in  a  case  of  heresy,  no  complaint  will  go  up  from  them, 
and  perhaps  none  fix>m  any  person  within  their  jurisdiction. 
But  some  manly  man  from  some  other  part  of  the  church, 
zealous  for  the  Lord  and  the  truth,  may  be  moved  to  come  in 
with  his  complaint ;  for  the  church  is  one.  He  may  rally  others 
with  him  to  an  earnest  contention  for  the  faith,  or  he  may  pre- 
vent an  innocent  and  persecuted  man  from  fighting  single 
handed,  and  saying,  "  In  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  by  me," 
nor  in  my  second,  nor  my  third.   And  this  outside  complain- 
ant may  save  the  cause  of  truth  or  of  innocence.   But  the 
revision  shuts  the  door,  that  is  now  open,  to  any  complaint 
that  does  not  come  from  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lower 
court   Is  the  Church  ready  for  that  also  ? 

We  now  come  upon  the  change  which  the  revision  makes 
in  the  rule  of  censure  on  the  lower  judicatory,  in  judicial  pro- 
peedini^s.  By  the  old  book,  in  the  trial  of  a  complaint  or  of 
an  appeal,  if  it  appear  that  the  members  have  acted  irregularly 
or  corruj)tly,  they  shall  be  censured  as  the  case  may  require. 
The  revision  lays  aside  the  censure  in  the  trial  of  an  appeal, 
but  retains  it  in  the  trial  of  a  complaint.  The  wisdom  of 
the  rule  itself  has  been  called  in  question.  As  Dr.  Thornweli 
puts  it : 

"  The  appellant  appears  not  only  to  represent  the  merits  of  hifl  case,  but  to  ej^ose 
the  demerits  ol  the  court  that  refused  hint  justice.  He  is  st  once  a  suitor  and  a  pros* 
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ecutor.    Both  iflsnes  are  tried  at  the  same  time,  and  so  Mended  that  they  constitute 

but  one  apparent  case.  To  try  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  breath  the  question 
of  individual  right  and  the  integrity  of  the  judge  is  an  outrage  upuu  common  sense, 
and  yet  this  is  what  the  old  boolc  docs." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  answer  this  argument.  And  it  is  re- 
inforced by  two  considerations.  First,  the  usage  is  nearly  ob- 
^lete.  Only  one  case  of  the  kind  is  reported  in  Mooie's 
Digest.  Can  our  readers  recall  other  instances  of  its  applica- 
tion in  any  of  our  courts  ?  Next,  the  irr^;ularity  and  corrup- 
tion here  contemplated,  may  be  corrected  under  the  provisions 
in  the  chapter  of  Review  and  Control.  But  the  revision  does 
not  raise  the  question  whether  the  rule  should  be  repealed  alto- 
gether; but  whether  being  stricken  out  from  one  chapter  it 
shall  hold  its  place  in  another.  Now,  we  ask  why  corrup- 
tion in  the  lower  court  should  be  censured  when  detected  in 
the  trial  of  a  complaint,  but  passed  over  in  silence  when  de- 
tected in  the  trial  of  an  appeal  ?  Wc  go  further,  and  maintain 
that  if  a  lower  court  is  to  be  censured  under  only  one  of  the 
two  forms  of  procedure,  it  should  be  under  an  appeal.  A 
case  of  false  doctrine  or  scandalous  sin  is  carried  to  the  su- 
perior judicatory  by  an  appeal,  rarely,  if  ever,  hv  comi)laint.  A 
minister  is  teaching  heresy;  say,  he  denies  the  Lord  that 
bought  us  all.  Or  he  is  guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness.  He  is 
acquitted  l)v  the  Presl)ytcry,  to  the  astonishment  of  cvcrvl^odv. 
The  \'erdiet  goes  to  tiie  Synod  by  appeal  ;  it  cannot  go  thitlier 
by  complaint  (S5,  93).  The  Synod  in  trying  the  case  ascer- 
tains not  only  that  the  accused  is  guilty  as  charged,  hut  that 
the  Presl)ytery  "  acted  irregularly  and  corruptly  "  in  his  actjuit- 
tal ;  thus  becoming  in  some  sense  a  partaker  of  his  sins,  and 
adding  thereto  another  of  its  own, — judicial  corruption.  Im- 
agine the  surprise  of  the  Synod  on  finding  that  according  to 
the  new  book,  if  the  case  were  there  by  complaint,  they  might 
inflict  on  the  spot  the  deserved  censure  i  but  since  the  case  is 
there  by  appeal,  and  in  point  of  iieict  it  is  not  allowed  to  be 
there  by  complaint,  such  an  instant  censure  on  the  delinquent, 
would  be  a  kind  of  usurpation.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Church  may  now  agree  to  abandon  this  usage  of  censure  al* 
together,  but  it  will  never  agree  to  put  that  obvious  incon* 
gruity  into  its  discipline. 
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EXCLUSION  OF  JUDGES. 

The  fourth  change  proposed  by  the  Committee  allows  the 
members  of  the  courts  below  to  sit  as  judges  In  the  trial  of  an 
appeal,  but  not  in  the  trial  of  a  complaint  (90,  97). 

The  general  question  whether  an  appellate  court  should 
consist  entirely  of  new  judges  or  of  all  the  members  of  the 
inferior  court,  has  divided  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  jurists. 
In  some  of  our  States  the  court  of  last  resort  is  made  up  in 
one  way,  and  in  some  in  the  other.  We  need  not  attempt  to 
compose  that  debate.  For,  first,  the  differences  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular  courts  are  so  various  and  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  mislead  us  in  attempting  to  reason  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  The  civil  courts  are  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice only.  The  spiritual  are  courts  of  the  religious  conscience ; 
they  aim  at  edification ;  they  are  witness-bearing  assemblies. 
In  their  hands  discipline  is  a  means  of  grace,  and  they  en- 
deavor to  foster  the  religious  affections. 

Next,  our  revisers,  instead  of  settling  the  general  principle 
of  jurisprudence  involved,  simply  propose,  in  trying  a  com- 
plaint, to  exclude  the  members  of  the  lower  judicatory,  and  to 
admit  them  in  the  trial  of  an  appeal.  The  rational  grounds 
of  this  double  usage  have  not  been  disclosed.  But  we  may 
coni(  (  ture  that  these  reasons  rise  out  of  the  fact  that,  by  the 
rule  of  censure  according  to  the  revision,  the  lower  court  is 
made  a  party  in  the  trial  of  a  complaint,  but  not  in  the  trial 
of  an  appeal.  In  the  appeal,  the  judgment  above  is  re- 
viewed ;  in  the  complaint,  the  judgment  and  the  judges  are 
to  be  judged. 

Now,  setting  the  mind  on  the  trial  of  the  appeal  only,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  new  code  overlooks  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  our  polity — the  denial  to  all  parties  in  a  judicial 
case  of  the  right  of  challenge.  In  our  secular  courts,  the 
right  of  challenge  for  cause  in  making  up  a  jury  is  unlimited, 
and  even  the  judge  may  be  required,  for  good  cause  shown, 
to  give  place  to  another.  But  there  is  no  such  usage  in  our 
church  courts.  If  the  right  of  challenge  were  allowed,  they 
would  be  broken  up,  and  they  cannot  be  reconstructed  by 
calling  in  other  men.  Hence,  no  matter  how  notorious  may 
be  the  disqualifications  of  any  or  all  of  the  members  of  a  Sea* 
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sion  or  Presbytery,  they  must  hold  their  place  and  the  trial 
must  g-o  on.  This  usage  at  the  first  blush  does  violence  to 
our  notion  of  a  fair  trial.  We  demand  to  know  what  equiva- 
lent or  compensation  is  offered  to  our  people  for  the  loss  of 
this  Anglo-Saxon  birthright.  The  answer  is  fourfold.  First, 
the  defeated  party  may  carry  his  case  by  appeal  from  the  Ses- 
sion up  to  three,  and,  from  the  Presbytery,  up  to  two  appellate 
judicatories  in  succession  ;  secondly,  the  appeal  carries  with  it  in 
every  instance  the  records,  pleadings,  testimony,  parties,  and  is- 
sues all  complete  ;  thirdly,  no  member  of  the  lower  court,  betore 
which  the  cause  has  been  tried,  is  allowed  to  sit  as  a  judg^e  of 
the  same  in  the  superior  judicatory  ;  fourthly,  the  judgment  in 
every  trial  passes  by  the  majority.  The  effect  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  to  exclude  irom  the  fmal  judgment  every  trace  of 
local  or  personal  prejudice.  The  partial  judges  will  be  almost 
certainly  either  shut  out  of  the  court  or  relegated  to  the  mi- 
nority. It  will  strike  the  average  Presbyterian  as  rather  hard 
on  a  party  to  a  judicial  case,  that>  by  the  revision,  he  is  first 
abridged  of  the  right  of  challenge,  then  deprived  of  the  help 
of  his  friends  by  way  of  complaint,  then  liable  to  be  tried  at 
the  last  by  judges  who  may  have  already  sat  upon  his  case 
two  or  three  times.  It  is  plain  that  the  exdusion  of  these 
judges  does  not  depend  altogether  upon  their  liability  to  cen- 
sure under  the  old  rule»  but  very  largely  upon  another  and  a 
fundamental  principle  of  our  jurisprudence — the  denial  of  the 
right  of  challenge.  We  may  apply  to  the  compensation  the 
words  of  the  old  barons  of  England,  when  they  were  urged 
to  yield  a  great  principle  of  good  government:  "Nolumus 
leges  AngliiB  mutari" 

THE  JUDICIAL  COMMISSION. 

The  last  of  these  five  changes  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  and  permanent  tribunal  called  the  Judicial 
Commission.  It  is  devised  in  order  to  relieve  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  burden  of  judicial  business.  Its  functions 
are  thus  described : 

*'  I02.  All  Appeals  and  References  of  judicial  cases  from  the  lower  judicatories  to 
tile  General  Assembly,  and  all  Complaints  from  the  Synods  coming  into  the  bands  of 
the  Stated  Clerk,  shall,  with  the  accompanying;  papers,  be  transferred  by  him  to  a  Ju- 
dicial Commission,  which  shall  hear  and  determine  the  same,  in  accordance  With  the 
provisions  ol  the  Form  of  Government  and  the  Book  of  Discipline." 
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This  feature  of  the  revision  was  left  in  an  awkward  position 
by  the  last  Assembly.    On  May  25,  the  revision  was,  after 
consideration,  sent  back  to  the  Committee,  with  instructions 
to  complete  their  work  and  report  to  the  next  Assembly. 
Three  days  later,  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  from  another  Com- 
mittee, proposed  two  amendments  to  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment.   These  amendments  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their 
approval.    One  of  them  provides  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Synod  on  appeals,  complaints,  and  references  shall  be  final, 
except  those  that  affect  the  doctrine  and  constitution  of  the 
Church.    These  last  cases,  regularly  brought  up,  are  to  be 
"received  and  issued  by  the  General  Assembly."   So  far  as 
the  Assembly  has  power  in  the  premises,  it  has  unceremoni- 
ously set  aside  the  proposed  Commission;  having  recom- 
mended to  the  Presbyteries  another  plan  for  the  disposal  of 
judicial  cases.   The  newspapers  say  that  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York — the  most  powerful  of  all  in  the  number  of  its 
ministers  (130)  and  of  its  communicants  (18,647) — has  unani- 
mously approved  this  overture.    It  is  to  be  considered  very 
shortly  by  the  other  Presbyteries,  and,  for  that  reason,  it  is 
proper  at  this  time  to  institute  a  minute  comparison  between 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  revisers  and  thai  adopted  by  the 
Assembly. 

What  is  a  judicial  commission  ?  For  the  present,  it  is  need- 
ful only  to  reply,  that  its  judfjmcnt  ought  never  to  be  accepted 
as  final.  It  may  "  hear  and  determine,"  but  its  proceedings 
must  in  every  instance  be  reviewed  by  the  judicatory.  This 
principle  is  absolute  and  universal.  First,  the  church  is  not 
competent,  either  in  originally  ordaining,  or  in  subsequently 
revising  its  constitution  to  erect  a  judicatory,  which  is  neither 
congregational,  prcsbyterian,  nor  synodical.  (Form  of  Gov't, 
viiL  1).  Nor,  secondly,  can  a  church  court  delegate  to  a  com- 
mittee the  responsibilities  and  powers  which  Christ  has  put 
into  its  own  hands.  Thirdly,  the  church  cannot  escape  the 
charge  of  oppression,  if  it  subjects  the  people  of  God  to  the 
judicial  supervision  of  such  a  tribunal.  Indeed  the  church 
might  as  well  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures,  with  final  ministerial  functions,  as  to  clothe 
a  commission  with  final  judicial  powers. 
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The  principle  here  asserted  is  not  overlooked,  when  the  As 
sembl}^  appoints  a  special  committee  to  hear  and  determine  a 
judicial  case  at  the  bar;  because  that  is  always  done  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties,  and  the  finding  is  always  submitted  to 
the  Assembly.  Nor  is  it  overlooked  by  the  commissions  an- 
nually aj^pointed  by  the  Scotch  Assemblies  ad  interim.  These 
are  composed  of  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  sittincr. 
substantially,  as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  cntcrinjgr  provisional 
decisions,  and  reporting  all  their  proceedings  to  the  next  As- 
sembly. The  Commission  of  the  Free  Church  met  October 
27,  1880,  to  consider  the  case  of  Prof.  Robertson  Smith.  Out 
uf  about  700  members  of  the  Assembly,  472  were  j)resent. 
The  Commission  examined  the  subject,  and  heard  Prof.  Smith 
in  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  three-(]uarters.  The  documents 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  up  to  the  Assembly ;  and  Prof.  Smith 
was  directed  not  to  teach  his  theological  class  in  the  mean- 
time. The  vote  stood  270  against  202.  A  few  commissions 
were  appointed  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  in  our  Church, 
with  power  to  conclude  the  business  referred  to  them ;  notably 
the  Commission  of  the  Kentucky  Synod,  in  the  Cumberland 
matter;  but  the  principle  and  the  practice  under  it  are  no 
longer  recognized. 

The  revisers  had  before  them  the  difficult  task  of  reserv- 
ing to  the  Assembly  the  whole  of  its  proper  jurisdictipn,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  to  the  Commission  the  efliciency  and 
dignity  essential  to  its  usefulness.  We  quote  in  full  the  section 
in  which  this  problem  is  considered: 

**  106.  The  Commission  shall  preserve  a  complete  record  of  its  proceedings  and  ac« 
tioii.  If  it  find,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  judicatory,  sudi  error  as  renders  it 
impossible  to  reach  a  just  judgment,  it  shall  remand  the  case  for  a  new  trial.  It  shall 
prepare,  and  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  a  formal  finding  of  the  facts,  which  shall 
be  final  in  all  aues.  On  this  finding  of  facia,  the  Coaimiaaion  shall  enter  judgment, 
in  accordance  with  the  Form  of  Government  and  the  Rook  of  Dis<  iplitic,  which  shall 
also  be  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  :  Provided,  however,  that  the  General  As- 
sembly,  if  it  shall  not  approve  the  judgment,  may,  in  its  diacretion,  recommit  to  the 
Commiaaion,  or  proceed  lo  aiieh  iaal  jodgnent  aa  die  caaa  maj  require." 

This  section  was  evidently  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  eminent  jurists  among  the  revisers ;  and  it  is  expressed 

in  terms  borrowed  from  the  civil  jurisprudence.  We  have 
thought  it  proper,  therefore,  to  take  the  advice  upon  it  of  a 
lawyer  in  full  practice,  a  thorough  Presbyterian,  haviiiLj;  also  a 
competent  knowledge  of  our  polity.    We  desired  him  to  an- 
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swer  this  question  :  Does  this  article  encroach  on  the  ])ro{)cr 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  Assembly  ?  Here  is  his  written 
opinion : 

"It  will  be  obser\'cd,  in  section  io6,  that  the  Commission 
has  two  functions:  First,  to  find  the  facts  of  the  case;  sec- 
ondly, upon  these  facts  to  enter  a  judf^^ment.  The  Asscm()]y 
has  a  revisory  power,  but  it  extends  only  to  the  judgment. 
The  finding  of  the  facts  is  expressly  declared  to  be  final.  The 
Assembly  cannot  disturb  such  finding.  In  other  words,  the 
Commission  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  evidence,  and  to 
declare  what  are  the  facts  established  by  it.  Behind  this  find- 
ing the  Assembly  cannot  go.  It  is  confined  to  the  single 
province  of  reviewing  the  law  of  the  case  as  applicable  to 
these  factSb  If  this  is  not  the  proper  construction  of  the 
article,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  it  does  mean.  •  The  formal 
finding  of  the  facts*  is  certainly  declared  to  be  'final  in  all 
cases.'  The  judgment  of  the  Commission  which  follows  the 
finding  is  declared  to  be  subject  to  revision.  The  word  *  final ' 
most  apply  to  the  Assembly ;  it  cannot,  without  involving  an 
absurdity,  be  applied  to  the  Commission,  The  provision  is 
quite  analogous  to  a  special  verdict  in  a  law  court,  which  is 
found  by  the  jury  as  sole  judges  of  the  feet,  and  upon  which 
the  court  enters  judgment  according  to  the  law  of  the  case." 

"  The  power  thus  given  to  the  Commission  is  very  laige 
and  ver)  indefinite.  It  is  very  large:  In  the  case  of  one 
chaiged  with  immorality,  it  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  be 
practically  exclusive.  Thus :  the  Commission  may  report  that 
'  A.  B.  is  chaiged  with  drunkenness.  We  find  that  the  said  A. 
B.  was  intoxicated  at  such  and  such  a  place,  on  the  following 
days;  viz,  January  25,  eta  Upon  these  fiicts  we  adjudge  that 
he  be  suspended/  etc.  The  sole  question  for  the  Assembly 
will  l)e  what  censure  shall  be  inflicted  on  the  offender.  His 
guili  is  concluded.  The  power  is  also  indefinite.  Thus,  A.  B. 
is  charged  with  heresy,  in  this  that  he  has  denied,  in  repeated 
conversations,  discourses,  etc.,  the  doctrine  of  elTcctual  calling. 
The  Commission  ascertains  that  the  testimony  is  condicting. 
Will  they  simply  find,  as  a  fact,  that  A.  B.  said  such  and  such 
a  thing,  on  such  a  day ;  which  is  or  is  not,  in  their  opinion,  a 
denial  of  the  above  doctrine  ?  or  will  they  cut  short  the  discus- 
sion, and  find  the  ultimate  fact,  viz,  that  A.  B.  did  or  did  not 
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deny  that  doctrine?  Facts  are  at  last,  in  judicial  controversies, 
those  things  that  are  established  by  evidence.  But  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly hard  to  decide  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
what  is  evidence  and  what  is  fact ;  and  the  boundary  will  be 
found  movable  and  depending  for  its  place  upon  the  disposi- 
tion in  the  Commission  to  regard  the  maxim :  '  Est  bontjudi- 
cis  ampliare  jurisdictioueml " 

Thus  &r  our  adviser.  He  does  not  say  in  so  many  words 
that  the  section  encroaches  on  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the 
Assembly;  but  his  reasoning  establishes  that  conclusion. 
And  it  is,  clearly,  fatal  to  the  plan  of  the  Commission  in  its 
present  form. 

The  plan  should,  we  submit,  be  so  amended  as  to  reserve  to 
the  Assembly,  untouched,  the  jurisdiction  with  which  the  Lord 
has  clothed  that  venerable  court.  And  yet,  even  if  adjusted, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  would  sufficiently  relieve 
the  Assembly  of  the  pressure  of  its  judicial  business.  For  on 
the  motion  to  approve  the  judjrmcnt  of  the  Commission,  the 
Assembly  may  be  required  to  consider  and  settle  at  least  three 
questions,  b^irst,  shall  the  finding  be  approved  ?  Next,  if  not 
approved,  shall  the  case  be  recommitted,  or  will  the  Assembly 
proceed  to  final  judf^ment?  If  the  latter  course  is  determined 
on,  the  third  question  arises,  what  shall  that  judu;ment  be  ? 
All  these  questions  are  substantial  and  debatable  ;  and  no- 
body can  tell  to  what  extent  this  discussion  would  be  protract- 
ed. The  approval  of  the  Assembly  must  be  sought  in  every 
case  in  order  to  save  the  principle  of  jurisdiction ;  but  it  can- 
not be  sought  in  any,  except  by  opening  the  way  for  throwing 
back  upon  the  Assembly  most  onerous  and  perplexing  judicial 
business.  The  relief  which  is  professedly  sought,  is  actually 
defeated  by  this  plan. 

Very  strict  attention  is  due  to  the  proposal  for  transfer- 
ring to  the  Commission,  with  other  judicial  cases,  those  also 
which  affect  the  doctrine  and  fundamental  principles  of  our 
government 

Relatively  to  this  matter,  we  should  take  into  account  the 
position  of  the  General  Assembly  in  our  system.  First,  it  is 
the  judicatory  in  which  the  whole  Church  meets,  and  there  is 
no  power  above  its  power,  save  that  of  its  Great  Head* 
Next,  the  most  precious  deposit  which  the  Lord  has  intrusted 
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to  the  keeping  of  the  Church  and  the  protection  of  its  courts, 
are  the  doctrine  and  constitution  of  His  visible  Church.  Fur- 
ther, one  of  the  highest  functions  of  the  Church  is  witness- 
bearing.      Herein   it  seeks  to  perpetuate  a  large  part  of 
Christ's  mission  on  earth  :  "  For  this  end,"  said  He,  "  was  I 
born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  mieht 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth."    This  great  duty  is  discharq-ed 
by  the  Church  through  the  testimonies  embodied  in  its  stantl- 
ards.    Its  judicatories  enforce  these  testimonies  by  exacting 
from  its  office-bearers  a  vow  adoptinL^  and  approving  the 
same,  and,  when  they  forget  their  vows,  by  the  process  of 
discipline ;  and  discipline,  rightly  administered,  is  the  most 
solemn   and   imposing  of  all  the  forms  of  witness-bearing. 
Further  still,  to  the  Assembly  belongs  "  the  power  of  decid- 
ing all  controversies  regarding  doctrine  and  discipline";  and 
the  best  way  to  decide  these  controversies  is  to  issue, 
through  all  its  stages,  an  appeal  of  which  they  are  the  sub- 
ject-matter. 

The  revisers  propose  to  remove  the  entire  process  of  in- 
vestigation from  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  the  chamber  of 
the  Commission  ;  that  tribunal  to  find  the  facts ;  that  finding 
to  he  final ;  and  then  enter  the  judgment  before  consulting 
the  Assembly.    Now,  our  contention  is  that  the  courts  of  the 
Lord's  house  ought  always  to  conduct  at  their  own  bar  the 
trial  of  an  appeal  in  a  case  of  heresy  from  beginning  to  end. 
They  ought  to  see  all  the  pardes  face  to  face — the  accusers, 
the  accused,  and  the  members  of  the  inferior  judicatory,  so 
that  they  may  judge  of  the  animus.    Above  all,  the  appellate 
judges  should  find  all  the  fects  for  themselves  on  the  testi- 
mony duly  authenticated,  and  on  the  arguments  at  bar  of  the 
parties,  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  lower  judicatories. 
Nor  should  their  minds  be  disturbed  by  a  verdict  found  for 
them  by  a  Commission  ;  and  they  ought,  without  consultation 
with  any  other  tribunal  of  flesh  and  blood,  to  proceed  to  final 
judgment. 

Let  us  compare  the  moral  weight  which  would  attend  the 
judgment  of  the  Assembly  and  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Never  are  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  more  im- 
posing and  solemn  tlian  in  the  trial  of  a  minister  charged  with 
heresy.    The  tribunal  is  the  whole  Church,  in  the  persons  of 
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five  or  six  hundred  Presbyters,  gathered  from  their  wide  dis- 
persion. They  sit  upon  their  consciences  as  judges  in  the 
court  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  record  from  below  is  read  in  the 
open ;  the  testimony  is  presented  disclosing  all  the  facts ;  the 
parties  are  fully  heard ;  the  lower  court  withdraws ;  the 
judges  consult  together ;  the  judgment  is  formed,  recorded, 
and  published  to  the  world. 

Turn  now  to  the  Commission.  It  is  composed  of  eis^hteen 
men.  They  may  or  may  not  come  from  more  than  nine  of 
our  thirty-eight  Synods.  They  may  or  they  may  not  sit  in 
private.  The  quorum  is  ten.  The  judgment  passes  by  a 
majority.  It  may  be  determined  by  six  votes.  Now,  imagine 
a  supreme  issue — vital  not  to  Presbyterianism  only,  but  to 
catholic  Christianity  itself — coming  down  from  the  bar  of  the 
august  Assembly  and  creeping  humbly  (we  beg  everybody's 
pardon)  into  the  docket  of  the  decem^ri  or  the  octo-decein> 
viri. 

One  experiences  a  sense  of  relief  in  turning  from  these 
technicalities  and  intricate  details  to  the  overtures  now  before 
the  Presbyteries.  They  clothe  the  Synods  with  power  to  is- 
sue finally  all  judicial  cases  and  references  regularly  brought 
up  which  do  not  affect  the  doctrine  or  constitution  of  the 
Church,  reserving  the  latter  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  plan  is  expressed  in  a  few  plain  words ;  it  is 
simple  and  intelligible  in  all  its  provisions ;  it  is  easily  exe- 
cuted ;  a  very  few  changes  in  our  constitutional  rules  effect 
the  objects  sought ;  no  violence  is  done  to  our  usages  or  tra- 
ditions ;  no  new  tribunal  is  set  to  do  the  work  which  the  Lord 
has  intrusted  to  His  courts ;  it  affords  to  the  private  member 
two  appeals  and  to  the  minister  one,  in  every  cause ;  addi- 
tional dignity  and  importance  are  given  to  the  Synods  now 
ready  to  perish  for  the  want  of  something  to  do  worthy  of 
their  position  ;  it  saves  to  the  Assembly  its  sole  and  undivided 
responsibility  in  the  final  hearing  and  decision  of  causes  which 
involve  the  integrity  of  the  faith  and  order  which  the  Lord 
has  put  into  its  keeping ;  and  it  requires  that  high  court  to 
find  for  itself  all  the  facts,  and  to  apply  to  the  facts  so  found 
the  law  and  testimony  of  God's  Word,  without  being  advised 
or  embarrassed  by  the  procedure  of  another  tribunal,  which 
can  show  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  the  use  of  judicial  power. 
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THE  RIGHT  OF  PROTEST. 

To  the  five  changes,  regarded  as  of  chief  importance  by  the 
committee,  we  must  add  a  sixth  :  the  suppression  of  the  right 
of  Protest.  The  entire  chapter  in  our  old  book  of  "  Dissents 
and  Protests  "  is  summarily  blotted  out.  The  liberty  of  dissent 
with  or  without  reasons  is  secured,  but  even  that  is  allowed  in 
judicial  cases  only  (25).  * 

The  right  of  protest  has  a  history  coeval  with  the  founding 
of  Presbyterianism  on  this  continent  Our  first  Presbytery 
ivas  formed  in  1705  ;  our  first  Synod  in  171 7.  In  the  Synod 
of  1 72 1,  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  President  Dickinson, 
with  five  other  members,  entered  **  their  protestation "  against 
a  certain  act  of  the  judicatory,  with  the  reasons  in  writii^.  At 
the  next  Synod,  1722,  **  the  brethren  protestants*' brought  in 
the  celebrated  "four  articles"  concerning  church  government, 
prepared  by  President  Dickinson.  They  were  cordially  ap- 
proved by  Synod,  whereupon  the  protest  was  withdrawn,  and 
this  minute  was  adopted:  "The  Synod  was  so  universally 
pleased  with  the  above  said  composure  of  the  difference,  that 
they  unanimously  joined  together  in  a  thanksgiving  prayer  and 
joyful  singing  of  the  133d  Psalm  "  (Records  Presby.  Church, 
pp.  68,  72).  The  four  articles  contain,  as  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
remarks,  "  the  whole  system  of  Presbyterianism."  The  right 
of  protest,  asserted  within  sixteen  years  after  the  formation  of 
our  first  Presbytery,  enabled  our  fathers  to  deposit  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  very  foundations  of  the  Church. 

The  right  of  protest  being  established,  there  remained  to  be 
defined  the  liberty  of  speech  belonging  to  it.  May  a  protest 
contain  among  its  reasons,  obnoxious  sentiments,  without 
drawing  down  censure  upon  its  authors  ?  This  point  was  set- 
tled in  1758.  In  the  course  of  the  unhappy  controversy,  which 
terminated  in  the  schism  of  1 741,  the  New  Brunswick  party 
entered  a  protest,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  majority  in 
the  Synod.  The  majority  entered  a  counter  protest,  setting 
forth,  at  length  and  emphatically,  the  delinquencies  of  the  New 
Brunswick  party.  This  is  one :  **  2.  Their  protesting  against 
the  Synod's  act,  in  relation  to  the  examination  of  candidates, 
together  with  their  proceeding  to  license  and  ordain  men  to 
20 
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the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  in  opposition  to  and  contempt  of 
said  act  ot  Synod"  (Records, etc., p.  158).  Upon  the  basis 
of  the  several  chaiges  made  by  the  majority,  the  schism  took 
place.  On  the  &ce  of  the  above  allegation  it  would  seem  that 
the  *'  protesting  brethren  "  were  condemned,  first,  for  protesting 
against  the  act  of  Synod ;  next  for  the  overt  act  of  disobedi- 
ence; It  was  not  made  dear  whether  the  right  of  protest 
being  acknowledged,  it  was  considered  an  offence  to  avow  ob- 
noxious sentiments  in  the  body  of  the  paper ;  an  offence  equiv- 
alent to  an  act  of  open  disobedience  to  established  authority. 
But  both  points  were  happily  settled  at  the  reunion  of  the  two 
Synods  in  1758.  By  the  third  article  in  the  terms  of  reunion 
it  was  provided  that  any  member,  "for  the  exoneration  of  his 
conscience  before  God  has  a  rip^ht  to  protest  against  an  act  or 
procedure  of  our  highest  judicature,  because  there  is  no  fur- 
ther appeal  for  redress  ;  and  no  member  is  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion on  the  account  of  his  protesting"  (Records,  etc.,  p.  286). 
This  covenant  r^cttlcd,  on  immovable  foundati(Mis,  the  right  of 
protest,  and  the  large  liberty  of  speech  in  assigning  the  reasons 
thereof,  without  which,  the  right  itself  amounts  to  nothing. 
All  possible  abuses  of  this  liberty  may  be  corrected  by  the 
answer  of  the  majority ;  by  the  exclusion  of  an  offensive  pro- 
test from  the  records ;  and  by  the  power  given  to  the  church 
court  to  protect  itself  from  contempt. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  doctrinal  and  historical  documents 
preserved  in  the  records  of  our  judicatures,  are  the  protests  and 
answers  which  have  marked  the  Critical  periods  of  our  Church 
life.  We  may  refer  to  the  minutes  of  our  highest  judicature 
for  1720,  1741,  1831-37,  1861,0.  S. ;  1868,0.  S.,  and  1877. 
Without  discussing  the  merits  of  these  documents,  considered 
as  expo^tions  of  the  £uth  and  pdity  of  the  Church,  it  wUl  be 
agreed  that  they  were  prepared  by  our  great  men,  in  their 
generation,  after  their  best  style  of  thotight  and  expression ; 
that  they  contain  the  pith  of  high  debate,  the  result  of  various 
and  sufficient  learning,  the  outflow  of  immovable  convictions 
and  of  a  fervid  zeal  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  honor  of 
the  Lord  and  the  welfare  of  His  Church. 

Besides  suppressing  the  right  of  protest,  the  revision  limits 
dissent,  with  or  without  reasons,  to  judicial  cases.    This  lin- 
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itation  is  not  expressed  in  words,  but  it  is  clearly  gathered 
from  the  place  assigned  to  "  dissent "  in  a  chapter,  and  in  the 
midst  of  articles  which  relate  exclusively  to  judicial  process 
(chap.  iv..  sec.  25).    This  is  one  of  the  many  places  in  which 
the  revision  takes  the  form  of  the  code  of  practice  in  the 
law  courts  of  final  resort,  wherein  the  judges  are  allowed  to 
file  dissenting  opinions.    But  the  analogy  overlooks  two  con- 
siderations :  first,  of  all  the  protests  and  dissents  which  have 
been  entered  in  our  judicatures  from  the  beginning,  only  a 
few  have  related  to  judicial  cases.    A  denial  of  the  right  in 
regard  to  proceedings  not  judicial  leaves  minorities  without 
this  redress,  where,  according  to  all  experience,  they  need  it 
most    Next,  one  of  the  characteristic  and  essential  functions 
of  a  spiritual  court  not  belonging  to  the  civil  tribunal  is  plainly 
set  forth  in  our  chapter  of  dissents  and  protests :  "  A  protest 
is  a  more  solemn  and  formal  declaration"  (than  a  dissent) 
"  made  by  members  of  a  minority,  as  before  mentioned,  beat' 
ing  ikeir  testimony  against  what  they  deem  a  mischievous 
or  erronedus  judgment"   We  put  in  italics  the  phrase  which 
denotes  the  witness-bearing  character  of  the  Church  and 
points  to  the  duty  incumbent  on  every  member  of  a  judicatory 
to  bear  testimony  against  whatever  is  wrong  or  fklse  in  its 
proceedings,  whether  judicial  or  administrative.    In  this  par- 
ticular we  cannot  safely  square  our  rules  to  those  of  the  sec- 
ular courts.    Dr.  Thornweirs  remark  is  good:  "Caesar  is  no 
model  for  Christ."    We  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers 
of  172 1  and  1758. 

After  the  proposal  to  abridge  well-nigh  to  extinction  the 
right  of  complaint,  our  people  will  find  it  hard  to  part  with  its 
kindred  right  of  protest  They  will  not  surrender  this  ancient 
liberty  asserted  at  the  beginning,  always  freely  used,  and 
never  before  challenged  in  the  run  of  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
They  will  not  deprive  minorities  and  faithful  witness-bearers 
in  the  Church  courts  of  this  sacred  right ;  nor  will  they 
abridge  their  children  of  the  opportunity  to  put  to  record 
solemn  protestation  against  "mischievous  or  erroneous  judg- 
ments "  for  the  "  exoneration  of  their  consdences  before  God." 
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CHANGES — HOW  BEST  MADE. 

We  do  not  venture  to  suggest  what  disposition  should  be 
made  of  this  report  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Presbyteries ; 
that  must  depend  upon  the  final  shape  in  which  it  may  ap- 
pear.   But  we  may  start  an  inquiry  as  to  the  safest  mode  of 
amending  our  standards  of  government,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship.   We  exclude  from  our  present  thoughts  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Catechism  because  they  rest  upon  a  footing  alto- 
gether peculiar.    The  question  here  relates  only  to  the  three 
minor  books  above  mentioned.    Should  the  general  practice 
be  followed  whereby  specific  amendments  are  approved  by  the 
Assembly  and  sent  down  one  by  one  to  the  Presbyteries  for 
adoption,  or  shall  a  general  revision  be  attempted  like  that 
now  before  the  Church  ?    The  latter  method  could  not  be 
more  fairly  tested  than  in  this  example :  whether  regard  be 
had  to  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Committee  in  the  councils  of 
the  Church,  or  to  the  unstinted  time  and  patience  which  they 
have  given  to  the  work  in  study  and  consultation,  or  to  the 
acknowledged  improvement  which  they  have  made  on  the 
old  book,  or  to  the  weight  of  argument  and  personal  influence 
by  which  the  revision  will  be  supported.   And  yet,  there  is 
room  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  die  wisdom  of 
many  of  these  changes.    Dr.  Craven  told  the  Assembly,  if 
he  be  correctly  reported,  that  there  are  matters  in  the  revision 
in  which  he  would  have  differed,  and  he  presumed  that  ev- 
ery member  of  the  Committee  could  say  the  same  thing. 
According  to  the  report,  only  one  man  dissents  from  the  re- 
vised book.    But  Dr.  Craven  in  his  remarks  said  that  the 
Committee  "are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  work  is  not 
in  a  condition  yet  to  be  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries." 
These  diversities  are  explained  by  Dr.  West  kn  his  minority 
report.    He  says,  "  It  is  confessedly  a  compromise  book  (sic) 
from  beginning  to  end."    Now  compromises  always  engen- 
der inconsistencies ;    and  compromises  in  a  committee  of 
twelve  are  not  likely  to  be,  all  of  them,  acceptable  to  the 
thousands  of  our  people. 

If  the  book  should  be  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries,  it 
must  be  passed  upon  by  as  many  of  the  hve  thousand  minis- 
ters and  by  as  many  of  the  ruling  elders  as  may  be  present 
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in  178  Presbyteries.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  five  hundred  of 
our  most  intelligent  men  should,  upon  a  full  consideration  of 
these  118  sections,  distribute  them  into  three  classes — ap- 
proved, disapproved,  and  doubted.  It  does  not  stand  to  rea- 
soQ  that  any  considerable  number  of  these  h'sts  would  show 
an  approval  of  all  the  sections,  or  that  they  would  agree  in  the 
classification. 

Now,  by  what  rule  of  practical  wisdom  shall  we  be  guided 
in  our  votes  in  the  Presbytery  ?  Shall  we  adopt  the  changes 
for  the  worse  in  order  to  secure  the  changes  for  the  better 
and  vote  aye,  or  shall  we  discard  the  good  in  order  to  defeat 
the  bad  and  vote  no  ?  Must  we  surrender  the  right  of  pro- 
test for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  rule  of  demission  from  the 
ministry  ?  Shall  we  sacrifice  the  old  doctrine  of  complaint  to 
save  the  judicial  commission?  The  complications  are  intri- 
cate and,  practically,  innumerable ;  and  he  must  be  an  excep- 
tional man  in  his  generation  who  can  give  an  intelligent  vote 
for  or  against  the  revision,  taken  as  a  whole. 

If  we  cannot  see  our  way  clear  through  all  these  perplexities 
and  unwelcome  compromises,  wc  can  at  least  sec  our  way  out 
of  them  all.  First,  we  may  abide  by  the  old  book,  which  has 
carried  us  alive  for  the  last  sixty  years,  through  debates,  dis- 
putes, controversies,  dissensions,  tumultuous  assemblies,  and 
unhappy  schisms.  Next,  special  amendments,  as  they  are  need- 
ed, may  be  sent  down,  one  by  one,  to  the  Presbyteries.  Under 
this  process,  the  work  of  amendment  will  go  on  slowly  ;  but 
sound  discretion  and  an  aixrccnicnt  of  the  whole  Church  should 
go  along  with  amendments  in  our  discipline ;  and  revision,  to 
be  safe,  should  be  slow,  careful,  and  limited  to  necessary 
changes. 

Eveiy  thorough  revision,  like  that  now  proposed,  is  liable  to 
exceptions.  First,  it  will  render  obsolete  a  mass  of  decisions 
that  have  been  pronounced  on  points  of  substance  and  form 
in  the  old  book.  Again,  according  to  the  experience  of  civil 
courts,  in  using  revised  codes  of  practice,  it  will  raise  a  multi- 
tude of  questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  new  rules.  Very 
few  of  our  office-bearers  are  trained  lawyers,  and  we  ought  not, 
except  for  tbe  best  reasons,  to  require  them  to  fbiget  what  they 
have  learned  by  long  experience  in  onr  courts,  and  begin  the 
study  of  church-law  anew.    Further,  such  revision  will  render 
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nearly  useless  the  invaluable  digests  of  Drs.  Baird  and  Moore, 
by  the  dislocation  and  rearrangement  of  matter,  and  the  modi- 
fication of  well-known  decisions,  precedents,  and  modes  of 
procedure.  An  eminent  man  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  take 
three  generations  to  get  things  into  shape  ai^^ain,  under  de- 
cisions upon  the  new  rules.  The  old  maxim  is  worthy,  at 
least,  of  some  consideration :  "  Stare  ciccisses  ei  non  quieta  mo- 
ver Edward  P.  Humphrey. 


Ax  old  friend  of  Dr.  Ed.  P.  Humphrey,  who  has  been 
standing  with  him  through  a  generation,  to  "ask  for  the  old 
paths,  where  is  the  good  way  ?  "  being  challenged  for  com- 
promising now  with  new  ways,  must  begin  to  explain.  For 
he  is  one  of  the  "Revisers"  reviewed,  whom  the  conductors 
of  this  Review  have  invited  to  the  task,  after  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  declined  it,  for  the  present  Doubtless,  the 
able  and  ready  Chairman  of  our  Committee  will  come  to  the 
defence  of  his  work  in  due  time.  The  work  was  offered  to 
the  last  Assembly  as  no  more  than  a  tentative  result,  solicit- 
ing only  instruction,  guidance,  and  encouragement  from  Pres- 
byteries and  individuals.  "  Compromise,"  the  final  cause  ot 
all  convention,  union,  and  reunion,  under  the  sun,  is  not  in 
itself  a  reproach,  where  truth  is  not  bartered  or  betrayed. 

The  tone  of  this  eloquent  reviewer  seems  to  deprecate  a 
danger  of  radical  innovation,  which  we  think  is  quite  imagi- 
nary. While  he  was  penning  a  lamentation  over  the  loss  of  a 
whole  chapter  on  "  Protests,"  for  example,  the  Revisers  were 
busy  at  Princeton  fixing  up  that  chapter,  with  as  much  con- 
servation as  it  should  have  in  our  system.  It  will  appear  in 
the  revised  Form  of  Government  His  admirable  strictures 
on  this  important  subject  are  not,  therefore,  out  of  season 
altogether,  or  without  value  for  edifying  the  Church  at  large. 

The  chronic  incompleteness  of  our  work  will  not  be  cen- 
sured when  its  nature  is  fairly  considered,  and  the  onerous 
addition  is  weighed,  of  important  overtures  referred  to  us  by 
successive  Assemblies  ;  and  the  busy  engagement  with  other 
duties,  which  burden  almost  every  man  of  the  Committee,  is 
allowed.  The  Old  School  Committee  of  Revision,  appointed 
in  1857,  did  not  report  at  all  before  1859;  was  enlarged  with 
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additional  number  in  i860,  and  not  discharq^ed  until  1864. 
The  Revision  Committee  of  our  fathers,  before  them,  that 
furnished  the  text  of  our  book,  now  in  use,  was  appointed  in 
18 1 6,  consisting  at  first  of  Drs.  Romeyn,  Alexander,  and 
Miller,  who  asked  the  next  Assembly  to  give  them  more  time. 
In  1S18  they  reported  progress  and  asked  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott  to  help  them.  And  it  was  not 
till  1819  that  any  formulated  work  was  reported;  and  then  it 
was 

Raolved^  **  Thftt  1,000  copies  of  the  report,  in  iit  freumi  tiaU  •/  p9gn$$^  be  printed, 

ud  that  a  number  of  copies  be  sent  to.  the  several  Presbyteries,  sufficient  to  furnish 
each  member  with  a  copy,  with  a  view  to  oiiain  from  FretbyUrUs  and  individitaU  such 
mggesHoHS  and  aUeraH«$u  «r  may  appear  if  tkem  expeHeni;  that  the  same  be  transmitted, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton ;  and  the  Committtte*  after 
nvailin:  thfnnelves  of  the  tn formation  thus  obtaimedt  fmnev  omd  oauttd tAHrrtfort,  and 
submit  the  same,  compUU,  to  the  next  Assembly,** 

This  is  the  precedent  after  which  we  are  moving*  and  we 
have  been  sooner,  by  one  year,  than  our  great  predecessors, 
in  preparing  a  draught,  to  be  sent  in  a  similar  way,  and  with  a 
similar  object  We  want  "suggestions,"  advice,  direction,  rather 
than  debate,  until  our  whole  work  is  offered  as  a  final  report 
Nevertheless,  being  full  of  debate  among  ourselves,  we  should 
have  no  objection  to  discuss  with  others  the  salient  features 
of  our  scheme,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  not  as  yet  a 
unit,  and  our  contention  must  not  commit  the  Committee,  if  a 
single  member,  here  and  there,  should  seem  to  yield  a  point, 
or  stickle  at  a  point  too  much. 

In  beginninjT  our  work  it  was  decided  that  we  should  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Old  School  Conimittt^e  in  their  text, 
as  reported  first  in  1859,  amended  by  the  enlari^ed  Committee 
in  1862,  and  formally  adopted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
the  General  Assembly  (O.  S.)  of  1863,  of  which  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey was  a  leadinjT  member.  That  Committee  consisted,  at 
the  first,  of  Drs.  James  H.  Thornwell,  R.  J.  Breckinridge, 
James  Hoge,  Charles  Hodge,  E.  P.  Swift,  and  A.  T.  McGill, 
ministers ;  and  William  F".  Allen,  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
New  York  State;  H.  H.  Leavitt,  United  States  District 
judge  for  Ohio,  and  George  Sharswood,  now  Chief  Justice 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  only  surviving  Elder.  The  writer 
of  this,  the  only  minister  left,  was  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
from  first  to  last,  and  retains  the  records  of  every  meeting. 
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Dr.  Thornwell  ws^s  Chairman  at  first.  Dr.  Breckinridge  next, 
after  the  civil  war  began,  and  then,  when  he  ceased  to  attend  our 
meetings.  Dr.  Hodge  was  Chairman  till  the  work  was  finished. 
This  was  done  at  Pittsburgh,  after  Drs.  Snodgrass,  Yeomans, 
Paxton,  Beatty,  and  the  Hon.  Scott  Lord,  of  New  York,  and 
H.  K.  Clark,  of  Detroit,  had  been  added  to  the  Committee. 

This  minute  enumeration  and  detail  may  be  of  use  to  show 
the  Church  how  large  a  variety  of  wise  counsels  and  potent 
influences  that  Old  Assembly  convoked  in  furnishing  a  basb 
for  the  present  Committee  at  their  choice  of  a  beginning. 
And  it  may  be  a  disclosure' of  much  significance  to  the  re- 
spected and  beloved  Reviewer  himself,  who  complains  of  the 
reserve  in  regard  to  "  principles  and  ends,"  which  have 
governed  us  in  making  changes,  and  who  "labors  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  unavoidable  ignorance"  in  regard  to  our 
views.  We  would  remind  him  how  thoroughly  he  compre- 
hended and  squarely  confronted  some  of  the  same  views 
when  our  basis  was  unveiled  in  1859  at  Indianapolis,  and  how 
maturely  he  deliberated  on  the  amended  report  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  1863  at  Peoria.  The  writer  attests,  as  no  other  man 
living  could  witness,  that  the  background  of  discussion  has 
been  much  the  same,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  be* 
tween  the  old  Committee  and  the  new. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  grand  old  postulate 
of  the  covenant,  which  dehnes  the  subjects  of  discipline  in  the 
1st  chapter  and  6th  section  of  our  book,  as  it  still  is,  had  been 
modified  by  the  Committee  of  1859,  so  as  to  e.xonerate  "bap- 
tized persons  "  from  all  juridical  process  for  offences,  until 
they  become  full  communicants,  this  intrepid  conservative.  Dr. 
H.,  answered  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Thornwell  with  so  much 
effect,  on  behalf  of  the  minority,  that  the  report  was  "  recom- 
mitted to  the  same  Committee,  with  instructions  to  report  to 
the  next  Assembly."  When  it  came  up  in  the  next  Assembly 
(i860)  discussion  was  locked  at  the  same  point;  no  progress 
could  be  made  beyond  that  ist  chapter,  and  again  the  report 
was  recommitted,  with  an  addition  of  six  members  to  the 
Committee.  When  it  was  at  length  brought  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  1863,  the  disputed  section  had  been  restored  io 
every  word  as  it  is  in  the  old  book,  with  a  slight  addition 
looking  to  that  general  sense  of  discipline  expressed  in  No.  i 
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of  the  present  report.  And  thus  it  was  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly without  dissent. 

The  Reviewer  cannot  be  ignorant,  therefore,  of  the  "principles 
and  ends"  which  governed  us  in  compiling  the  first  chapter 
submitted.    Not  even  the  5th  section  of  the  old  book,  entirely 
omitted,  because  it  is  preaching  and  not  formulating,  will 
escape  his  approval,  after  voting  for  that  same  omission  in 
the  Thornwell  book,  so  far  as  it  was  adopted  in  1863:  "par- 
ing down  the  redundancies  of  the  old  book."   But  among  the 
"ambiguities  and  omissions"  of  our  new  book  proposed, 
attention  is  called  to  No.  5,  in  which  a  change  of  "  doubtful 
interpreta t'ion  "  is  noticed.    In  the  old  book  we  have  it  thus: 
"All  baptized  persons  are  members  of  the  Church,"  etc. ;  in 
the  form  now  proposed  it  is :  "All  children  born  within  the 
pale  of  the  visible  Church  are  members  of  the  Church ;  are  to 
be  baptized/'  etc   The  alteration  was  made  simply  to  avoid 
a  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  old  form,  which  seemed,  to  an 
acute  and  able  Judge  among  our  members,  to  signify  that 
children  become  members  of  the  Church  by  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, that  is,  instead  of  being  baptized  because  they  are  born 
members,  they  become  members  because  they  are  baptized. 
In  the  amended  form  proposed  the  Committee  were  harmon- 
ized gladly,  and  thought  all  ambiguity  was  removed  and  a 
step  also  taken  in  the  very  line  of  perspicuity,  on  "  the  true 
doctrine  of  infant  baptism,"  and  that  step  was  just  as  far  as 
we  could  go  in  a  rule  or  formula  of  discipline.    It  is  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Directory  for  Wor- 
s.hip,  that  we  resort  to  in  order  to  find  "  every  part  of  the 
true  doctrine  of  inf^mt  baptism  clearly  stated."    Here  it  would 
be  out  of  place,  and  rejected  as  a  superfluity.    As  far  as  we 
go,  it  is  in  precise  accordance  with  every  other  symbol  of  our 
system. 

Instead  of*our  standing  on  "  the  basis  of  the  fictitious  half- 
way covenant,"  in  making  this  change,  may  \vc  not  ask  the 
reviewer  if  his  challenge  of  ambiguity  in  our  expression,  be  not 
itself  ambiguous?  Why  his  word  "communicants" — a  term 
never  used,  either  in  the  Bible  or  the  standards,  to  denote 
the  profession  with  which  one  enters  the  Church  ?  Does  he 
mean  that  household  baptism  is  to  be  denied  to  **  parents  who  are 
not,  one  or  both,  noembeis  in  full  communion,  by  participating 
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in  the  Lord's  Supper,"  even  thouf^h  they  profess  faith  in  Christ, 
by  word  and  act  ?  If  so,  the  Committee  have  erred  in  making 
the  change  referred  to.  Thev  have  made  not  only  a  "  doubt," 
but  a  wrong,  in  touching  the  covenant  thus.  But  docs  he 
mean,  that  our  Standards  are  Scriptural  and  right,  in  making 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ  by  word  and  act  with  or  without 
a  rite,  the  door,  if  not  the  constitution  too,  of  the  visible 
Church  on  earth,  and  this  profession  may  be  made  credible  be- 
fore the  seal  of  the  Supper  is  taken,  and  even  before  baptism  itself 
is  administered  inform?  Then  the  Committee  are  right  and 
clear,  and  felicitous  also,  and  historical  besides.  Profession^ 
whether  personal  or  representative,  as  distinct  from  rite,  and 
yet  looking  toward  every  ordinance  of  God's  appointment,  is 
'*the  pale  of  the  visible  ChuTch."  "Not  only  those  that  do 
actually  profm  faith  in  and  obedience  to  Christ,  but  also  the 
in&nts  of  one  or  both  belimng  parents  are  to  be  baptized." 
Confession  of  Faith,  28, 4.  Profession  is  alwa3rs  connected  in 
our  symbols  with  Baptism,  not  the  Supper,  and  alwajrs  indi* 
cated  as  an  antecedent,  which  is  distinct  from  that  seal  of  the 
covenant,  although  all  of  us  concede  that  it  is  "  signum  tnttta- 
iumi^!*  not  initiation  itself,  but  the  sign  of  it,  the  badge  of  it,  the 
recognition  and  seal  of  it,  as  a  passport  to  the  other  privileges 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  We  do  not  say  ike  whole  visibk 
Church,  Persons,  whether  adults  or  infants,  may  be  mernbcrs 
of  the  visible  Church,  by  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  have  never  been  baptized.  And  here  is  the  point  made 
by  the  Committee  in  offering  this  change,  that  it  is  one  of  true 
catholicitv. 

Perhaps  no  author  in  our  language  has  expressed  it  more 
exactly  than  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  in  his  "Church  Polity,"  as 
edited  by  Mr.  Durant,  p.  246 : 

*•  Baptism  is  one,  but  not  the  only  way  of  professing  the  true  religion.  Many  con- 
fessors and  martyrs  never  were  baptized.  An  orthodox  Quaker,  if  regenerated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  a  true  Christian,  and  if  he  confesses  Christ  with  the  mouth,  is  a  meffiber 
of  the  visible  Church.  Baptism  docs  not  make  a  man  a  member  of  the  Church ;  it  is 
die  public  andofderly  reoognitioa  of  his  membenhip." 

To  the  same  purport  is  the  following  expression  of  his  son, 
Dr.  A.  A.  I  lodge,  in  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Confession  of 
Faith,"  p.  472 : 

Since  bepdam  hM  ttdten  predielj  (he  place  of  drcumdalon,  It  foUowt  that  the 
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Chnrdiinembenliip  of  the  ddUren  of  pnrfeaton  should  be  teoogniied  now,  as  U  was 
ditfl,  am/ that  they  dioald  he  baptised.'* 

Such  quotations  might  be  multiplied  from  our  standard  lit- 
erature and  notably  Dr.  Asbbel  Green's  **Lectures  on  the  Shorter 
Catechism,"  to  show  that  the  slight  change  now  proposed  is  an 
outcome  of  principle,  thought,  and  research,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  compromise  in  the  Committee.  It  is  not  new.  It  comes 
from  the  Westminster  divines,  and  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  most  unambiguous  definitions.  Stewart  of  Pardo- 
van,  in  his  *'  Collections,"  a  book  of  the  highest  authority  in 
Presbyterian  councils,  all  the  world  over,  thus  expresses  it. 
Book  2,  title  3  : 

"  The  Directory  for  Worship  says,  that  children  of  professing  parents  arc  Christians 
aod  federally  holy  before  baptism,  and  therefore  are  they  baptized,  for  their  baptism 
iqtpoKth  fhen  to  be  dmrch  memben,  and  doth  not  make  or  constitute  them  such.** 

"  No  formal  definitions  are  given  of  offences."  None  are 
needed  beyond  what  the  Committee  have  given  in  Nos.  3,  4, 
6,  7.  Formulas  of  discipline,  like  formulas  of  sermonizing, 
should  distinguish  persons,  things,  and  classes,  by  their  own 
edge,  rather  than  by  the  number  of  useless  enumerations. 
Formal  definitions  of  what  is  self-evident,  familiar,  and  taken 
for  granted,  only  burden  and  obscure  the  intrinsic  precision  of 
judicial  forms. 

We  agree  with  the  Reviewer  that  a  minister  as  well  as  a 
ruling  elder  and  private  member,  may  be  debarred  from  the 
Lord's  Table,  and  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  office  ad  in- 
Urm,  when  on  trial  for  immorality,  and  this  should  be  dis- 
tinctly provided  for.  But  not  so  the  omission  alleged  in 
the  case  of  a  weak  or  troubled  conscience  on  the  part  of'  a  full 
communicant,  in  Na  48.  Obviously  "  the  roll  of  communis 
cants"  is  not  the  roll  of  baptized  members  and  professed  mem- 
bers, though  it  includes  them  of  course.  Erasure  is  not  excom- 
munication. In  this  case  it  sim ply  excludes  from  one  ordinance, 
with  their  own  consent  and  desire,  such  as  have  no  recognized 
fitness  to  enjoy  it,  although  their  "attendance  on  other  means 
of  grace  be  regular."  "  Persons  who  insist  on  being  discharged 
finally  from  all  connection  with  the  Church,"  are  a  class  of 
malcontents  and  apostates,  for  whom  full  process  must  be 
the  remedy ;  according  to  a  decision  of  the  Old  School  Assem- 
bly, almost  30  years  ago,  when  our  critic  was  Moderator.  We 
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need  not  and  could  not  embody  the  principles  affirmed  in  that 
decision  at  St  Louis,  and  reproduced  by  the  reviewer,  in  a  sen- 
tence of  the  right  proportion,  merely  to  prevent  an  irrelevant 
and  improbable  extension  of  48  in  its  applicatioiu 

A  **  chronic  disputation  "  on  the  question  whether  absentees 
from  a  trial  in  the  judicatory  below,  or  not  sitting  members,* 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  on  review  of  the  records  or  trial 
of  complaints,  in  the  judicatory  above,  would  have  two  sides 
no  longer;  if  tlie  distinction  made  by  the  Committee  between 
complaints  and  appeals,  should  be  adopted.  When  the  court 
below  becomes  a  party,  as  in  complaints  to  the  court  above, 
that  whole  party,  whether  in  attendance  at  the  first  trial  or 
not,  are  presumed  to  have  the  spirit  of  their  party,  when  it  is 
arraigned  above  ;  and  should  in  all  cases  be  excluded  from  a 
vote.  If  they  were  literally  "not  sitting  members,"  though 
enrolled  at  the  time,  rising  from  their  seats  and  donning  their 
hats,  as  we  often  see  when  a  trial  begins,  this  Committee  have 
provided  for  them  in  No.  28.  If  they  were  entitled  to  seats 
and  did  not  attend  the  meeting  at  all,  it  would  be  incongruous, 
if  not  absurd,  to  have  them  sitting  on  the  upper  benches  to 
judge  their  own  brethren,  with  whom  they  ought  to  have  been 
identified  in  the  original  procedure.  If  they  are  strangers  who 
have  come  into  the  judicatory  complained  of  after  the  com- 
plaint was  made,  they  cannot  be  prepared  ordinarily  to  vote 
intelligently  and  imparrially,  when  the  complaint  is  tried 
above. 

The  next  omission  or  ambiguity  noticed  is  in  No.  85.  "  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  judicatory  complained  of,"  surely  and  ob 
viously,  we  think,  includes  every  one  who  is  **  under  its  govern- 
ment and  discipline."  Else,  if  the  Committee  meant  "  the 
minority  of  the  judicatory  itself"  alone,  they  would  have 
said  so. 

"JURISPRUDENCE — SECULAR  AND  SPIRITUAU" 

Fault  is  found  with  the  "  forensic  features"  of  this  revision  ; 
assimilation  to  "  codes  of  practice  in  the  secular  courts,"  and 
"cutting  too  near  the  quick  "  with  "  naked  forms  and  rules." 
The  Reviewer  would  have  us  help  the  brethren  with  "  occasional 
explanations,  cautions,  repetitions,  and  proofs  from  Scripture." 
But  the  revision  for  which  be  voted  in  1863,  as  far  as  it  was 
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adopted  by  the  Assembly,  did  eliminate  whole  sections  of  such 
helps ;  and  as  a  matter  of  feet,  the  present  revision  has  more  Script- 
ure explicitly  quoted,  than  either  the  old  book  or  the  revision 
proposed  at  that  time  (see  No.  7).  There  would  be  no  end  to 
the  making  of  books  for  discipline,  if  they  ought  to  be  mixed 
with  exhortations,  and  conservatism  itself  could  never  make 
the  pause  it  covets. 

Principles  of  justice  and  equity  are  omnipresent  as  they  are 
eternal,  and  secular  as  they  are  spiritual.   They  are  the  same 
in  Church  courts  and  civil  courts.    Especially  in  a  Christian 
country,  where  it  is  conceded  that  jurisprudence,  lesfislation, 
and  constitutional  organism  itself,  rest  on  a  foundation  which 
reformed  Christianity  has  laid.  There  is  indeed  a  special  appli- 
cation to  be  made  in  ecclesiastical  practice,  that  should  be  dis- 
ting^uished  in  a  peculiar  nomenclature,  to  some  extent.  But 
we  should  take  care  that  it  be  not  too  professional,  for  it  must 
be  mundane  in  its  contact  with  the  world.    It  must  he  made 
popular  as  possible.    It  is  with  discipline  as  with  rhetoric  in 
the  Church.    It  is  not  another  kind  of  rhetoric  which  we  take 
to  the  pulpit,  but  the  common  kind,  that  a  few  foot-notes  may- 
convert  to  a  sacred  use,  and  an  unction  from  on  high  may  bap- 
tize in  the  presence  of  the  people.    The  great  body  of  our  people 
and  the  great  majority  of  our  judges  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
are  civilians,  more  familiar  with  "forensic  features,"  and  secular 
terminology,  by  far,  than  they  ever  can  be  made  with  musty  words 
and  scholastic  formulas,  borrowed  from  the  canon  law.  Should 
not  the  ministers,  therefore,  who  are  few,  yield  to  the  elders, 
who  are  many,  the  "  words  that  arc  things,"  retaining  always, 
and  making  distinctive  always,  the  sacred  specialty  of  God's 
ordinance  in  Church  discipline  ? 

The  specialty  is  paternal  in  all  its  nature.  "  Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children."  •  Hence,  Na  2  in  our  revision, 
answering  to  all  other  sections,  which  look  to  the  ends  of  dis- 
cipline— **  edification  " — ^'the  removal  of  scandal  and  the  spirit- 
ual good  of  offenders."  Hence,  also,  the  flexibility,  the  devo- 
tion, the  tenderness  of  interest,  the  forbearance,  and  the  mag- 
nanimity of  soul  toward  the  erring  which  characterize  all  our 
Books  of  Discipline,  old  and  new.  Hence,  again,  that  '*  may," 
instead  of  *'^all,"  which  the  discerning  Reviewer  has  challenged 
as  "  a  paralyzed  jurisprudence,"  in  our  present  report    Is  it  not 
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Strange,  that  in  one  paragraph  he  objects  to,  the  naked  severity 
of  the  inevitable  in  forensic  procedure,  to  which  he  thinks  we 
reduce  the  cautionaiy  process  of  our  CsUhers,  and  in  the  next 
he  deprecates  the  paternal  element,  we  transfuse  through  the 
whole,  as  a  weakness  and  paralysis  of  discipline?  Strength  is 
with  "msiy"  and  weakness  with  ^'shalL"  The  vigor  of  self- 
control,  the  freedom  of  intelligent  will,  the  hold  of  sound  ex- 
pediency belong  to  the  former ;  and  the  slavery  of  function, 
the  bondage  of  statute,  and  the  hardship  of  imperative  neces- 
sity belong  to  the  latter.  In  "may"  we  combine  the  behest 
of  dominating  principle  with  the  patience  of  paternal  concern, 
and  hence  it  is  the  best  auxiliary  verb  for  a  constitutional  di- 
rection of  Church  discipline. 

Our  accomplished  Reviewer  knows  well,  that  from  the  begin- 
ning it  has  been  an  axiom  of  discipline  in  the  Church,  that  tve 
must  if  wc  can,zx\A  weaver  that  may  is  the  only  monosyllabic 
to  express  it.  Paul,  a  great  disciplinarian  of  the  Apostolic  age, 
executed  censure  sternly  and  swiftly  on  Hymena3us  and  Alex- 
ander ;  yet  he  only  wished  he  could  do  it  on  those  who 
troubled  the  Galatian  churches,  and  was  ready  to  do  it  again 
at  Corinth,  when  the  "  obedience"  of  the  churches  there  would 
be  "  fulfilled  "  in  sustaining  him.  Punishment  must  be  inflicted 
by  •*  many  "  in  uniting  moral  force.  Augustine,  who  toned  the 
North  African  churches  with  this  ordinance,  copied  the  great 
Apostle  in  the  same  expedience,  and  aigued  from  the  parable 
of  the  tares,  that  we  must  forbear  to  root  up  the  noxious 
offenders,  when  it  would  endanger  the  wheat,  tmtil  the  ultimate 
harvest  The  Reformers,  who  studied  Paul  and  Augustine,  to* 
gether,  would  not  venture  to  puni^  the  alleged  bigamy  of 
Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  lest  the  wrath  of  that  potentate 
should  stifle  reform  in  its  cradle.  This  considerate  expedienqr 
is  expressly  advised  in  our  present  book,  chap.  3,  sec.  3.  And 
on  the  whole,  we  think  the  Committee  should  be  approved  in 
the  use  of  "  may"!*  rather  than  "  shalll'  holding  the  rod  in  sight 
only,  when  hasty  infliction,  constrained  by  mandatory  bidding, 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  higher  and  highest 
tribunals,  representing  the  whole  Church,  and  concerned  in 
the  welfare  of  every  part,  are  competent,  of  course,  to 
remedy  the  abuse  or  languor  of  discretion,  and  send  down  the 
adequate  imperative.   These  tribunals  are  called  invariably  by 
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the  revisers  "Judicatories,"  and  some  of  us  as^ree  with  the  Re- 
viewer, that  "  Church  Courts"  might  well  be  interspersed  for  a 
name,  by  way  of  some  variety,  and  to  retain  a  designation 
equally  as  good  and  better ;  in  preserving  a  fomiliar  continuity 
with  the  digested  precedents  of  the  past,  and  an  easier  pronun> 
dation  by  the  people. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  A  RULING  ELDER. 

Who  has  known  a  Session  to  try  one  of  its  own  members 
widiout  shifting  the  issue  in  some  way  to  the  Presbytery 
above  it,  however  numerous  its  own  bench  ?  Undoubtedly, 
exceptions  are  more  than  examples  under  the  present  rule. 
When  the  Session  is  small,  consisting  of  two,  or  three,  or 
four  elders,  beside  the  pastor,  can  they  try  each  other  and 
raise  "a  Committee  of  Prosecution"?    In  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1825  it  was  '*  Resolved,  That  the  Presbytery  is  the 
competent  court  to  try  these  two  elders,  and  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  cite  the  offending  persons  before  them,  and  proceed 
to  issue  the  case."    Even  the  provision  in  chap.  xiii.  7  of  our 
form,  for  constraining  an  unacceptable  elder  to  retire  from  act- 
ing, requires  "  the  advice  of  Presbytery  "  to  make  it  effectual. 
And  this  provision  has  been  made  a  dead  letter  by  the  rotary 
system  lately  appended.  The  main  argument  over  the  Church 
for  that  revolution  was  the  facility  it  would  give  the  people  to 
get  rid  of  unfit  and  unfaithful  elders,  without  the  trouble  of 
trying  them.    That  is,  the  process  of  discipline  over  elders 
should  pass  from  the  bench  to  the  ballot-box,  from  the  gov- 
ernors to  the  governed,  in  order  to  escape  the  impracticability 
of  trying  an  elder  in  the  Session.    Can  there  be  conceived 
any  other  device  to  lift  the  betrayed  and  trodden  ordinance  of 
God  to  legitimate  life  than  what  the  Committee  propose  ?  Our 
ingenious  Reviewer  only  piles  up  the  vexation  when  he  re« 
cites  the  various  methods,  which  have  all  (ailed  to  secure  a 
beginning  hitherto,  except  in  the  Presbytery.   And,  starting 
in  fancy  from  the  Session  itself,  he  seems  to  exult  in  the  per- 
fection  of  three  distinct  appeals,  eliminating  all  prejudice  and 
passion  at  the  ultimate  decision.   But  has  not  our  Church 
made  up  her  mind,  from  painful  experience,  that  three  appeals 
are  a  nuisance,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  generally  a  triplicate 
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scandal  ?  Better  by  far  have  two  only,  beginning  process  at 
the  Presbytery;  and  even  one  only,  ending  at  the  Synod, 
with  finding  the  facts,  at  least,  in  trying  an  elder. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  "innovation,"  as  he  calls  it,  to 
initiate  the  trial  of  an  elder  at  the  Presbytery.  It  was  from 
the  beginning.  In  Scotland,  1578,  when  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  was  adopted,  the  Presbytery  was  called  **  Elder- 
ships," and  all  elders,  teaching  and  ruling  alike,  v/ere  directly 
amenable  to  that  tribunal.  For  centuries  there  was  no  trial 
of  an  elder  in  the  Session  of  a  particular  kirk,  unless  where 
the  Eldership  included  a  number  of  kirks  under  its  joint 
superintendence,  making,  virtually,  our  Presbytery  above  the 
Session.  And  there,  ministers,  doctors,  and  elders  were  all 
peers,  watching,  exhorting,  and  trying  one  another;  holding 
themselves  mutually  responsible  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to 
the  whole  kirk,  for  good  behavior  in  office.  "The  whole 
discipline  is  in  their  hands."  This  model  came  over  to  the 
primitive  Presbytery  of  America.  We  cannot  find,  in  all  the 
records,  any  account  of  an  elder  being  subjected  to  discipline 
by  the  Session  of  a  particular  church.  And  more  than  this, 
through  the  whole  of  the  original  Synod,  beginning  in  171  7, 
we  have  no  instance  of  the  kind:  of  Sessions  attempting  the 
censure  of  elders,  unless  directed  expressly  by  the  Synod 
itself,  for  their  failure  to  attend  its  meetings. 

From  the  proportion  of  ministers  to  cUlers  throughout  our 
communion,  not  more  than  one  to  three,  and  from  a  fair  com- 
parison of  moral  conduct  and  good  behavior  between  minis- 
ters and  elders,  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  hear  that 
three  elders  for  one  minister  would  be  tried  in  our  judicato- 
ries. But  what  is  the  fact?  Three  times  three  ministers  for 
one  elder,  putting  it  moderately  and  less  than  fact,  have  beea 
on  trial  in  our  history ;  and  how  can  this  *'  anomaly  "  be  ac- 
counted for,  but  in  the  futility  of  our  present  method ;  made 
more  useless  and  next  to  impossible  by  the  virtual  consign- 
ment of  the  elder  s  behavior  to  the  votes  of  the  people  ?  The 
"ample  remedies"  mentioned  for  this  default  of  discipline 
over  elders,  so  long,  so  universal,  and  now  so  hopeless,  viz : 
"the  power  of  visitation,"  "reference,"  "extreme  cases/' 
"complaint  and  appeal,"  are  precisely  the  same  that  have 
been  at  hand  for  this  dying  discipline  through  six  decades  of 
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time,  and  they  never  had  effect  unless  where  the  trial  of 
elders  was  virtually  or  actually  conducted  by  the  Presbytery. 
Surely  it  would  q^ive  new  life  and  vast  utility  to  that  pre- 
rogative in  the  Presbytery  of  "visiting"  particular  churches 
in  order  to  "  redress  the  evils,"  etc.,  if  the  pastoral  care, 
which  is  in  this  divine  ordinance,  should  be  extended  directly 
over  "15,000"  elders  by  177  Presbyteries,  makinor  less  than 
an  average  of  85  to  each.  If  every  elder  in  the  Church 
should  have  his  turn  under  trial,  what  would  be  the  "  intoler- 
able burthen  "  of  the  process  compared  with  the  intolerable 
badness  of  no  discipline  whatever?  But  we  may  safely  say 
that  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  would  be  charged  as  an 
offender  under  the  strictest  watch  of  Presbytery.  The 
Churches  of  the  Assembly  in  Ireland  have  more  elders  in 
proportion  to  the  ministers  than  we  have,  and  yet,  in  their 
latest  recension  of  discipline,  they  make,  emphatically,  elders 
as  well  as  ministers,  immediately  subject  to  discipline  origi- 
nating in  the  Presbytery. 

We  can  see  nothing  anomalous  in  placing  directly  under 
Ae  same  tribunal  the  minister,  who  "  holds  his  membc^rship 
in  the  Church  through  the  Presbytery,"  and  the  elder,  who 
"holds  his  membership  through  the  local  congregation  "  ;  for 
the  membership  itself  is  identical  in  both,  as  it  consists  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  very  same  ordinances  in  a  particular  church. 
And  why  should  we  not  make  the  amenability  of  both  to  the 
Presbytery  the  same,  in  directness  of  subjection  ?  R(?cause 
one  comes  in  throu^^h  a  hiirher  door,  and  the  other  throuo-h  a 
lower,  to  the  same  conununion  table,  are  they  to  be  prevented 
from  both  coming  in  at  one  door  to  the  ordinance  of  disci- 
pline on  the  higher  plane  ?    The  good  brother  proves  too 
much  for  himself  also  when  he  demonstrates  the  difficulty  of 
Presbyteries  in  Texas,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  etc,  traversing 
the  vast  territories  of  their  oversight  to  try  the  ruling  elder 
of  a  particular  church,  for  it  would  be  quite  as  difficult  for 
them  to  attend  the  trial  of  a  minister,  and  for  the  elder  to  attend 
Presbytery  at  all,  and  still  more  difficult  for  him  to  carry  up 
the  three  successive  appeals  from  the  Session,  which  our 
critic  thinks  the  fairest  bulwark  of  his  rights  that  can  be 
"  imagined." 

Neither  can  we  see  that  a  ruling  elder  who  takes  only  his  turn 
21 
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for  actual  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  Presbytery  is  not  a 
"permanent  member  "  of  that  judicatory,  when  the  whole  rota- 
tion of  the  Session,  at  this  duty,  hke  that  of  Levites  serving  in 
the  temple,  would  not  make  the  absence  of  any  one  as  long 
as  that  of  many  a  minister,  who  ordinarily  or  habitually  fails 
to  put  in  an  appearance  there.  The  elder  is  not  there  con- 
tinually, because  the  constitution  has  ordered  it  to  be  so  in 
authorizing  the  Session  to  elect  their  delegate.  The  minister 
is  not  continually  there,  because  he  has  other  engagements 
of  his  own  choosing,  or  other  affinities  he  likes  better  than 
Church  courts.  Alike,  by  office  and  comparison,  the  ruling 
elder  is  a  permanent  Presbyter.  It  is  also  evident  that  he  is 
under  immediate  authority  of  discipline  by  the  Presbytery 
when  he  is  enrolled  at  any  particular  meeting ;  to  be  dealt 
with  summarily,  without  process  at  all,  for  any  contempt  of 
the  court,  or  disobedience  to  its  orders,  and  may  be  censured 
by  Presbytery  for  not  attending  faithfully  to  his  duty  when 
commissioned  to  represent  it  in  the  General  Assembly.  If, 
then,  he  is  now  necessarily  subject  to  trial  by  the  Presbytery, 
without  process,  why  should  he  not  be  so  subject  with  pro- 
cess ? 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  perhaps  too  long  for  the 
little  space  allowed  to  this  writint^,  because  of  its  great  im- 
portance to  the  best  welfare  of  our  Church.  The  intrinsic 
dignity  of  the  ruling  elder's  oft'ice  being  a  peer  of  the  teaching 
elder  in  all  the  power  and  right  of  jurisdiction  ;  the  practical 
loss  of  discipline  as  a  distinct  ordinance  of  God  over  fifteen 
thousand  judges  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  failure  of 
the  present  method,  without  the  interposition  of  Presbytery 
at  any  rate,  to  direct  even  the  beginning  of  process ;  the  rule 
of  our  book,  as  it  now  is,  being  overlaid  with  at  least  a  score 
of  exceptions  for  one  example  of  its  application ;  and  to  get 
rid  of  that  one  example,  so  delicate  and  difficult  in  its  opera- 
tion, a  patch  being  put  on  our  constitution  warranting  the 
people  to  take  discipline  over  elders  into  their  own  hands, 
and  hide  the  long  ladder  of  **  three  appeals  "  under  a  thresh- 
ing-floor of  empirical  elections — ^for  these  reasons,  and  others 
which  we  have  not  room  enough  to  mention,  we  do  earnestly 
hope  that  this  alteration  proposed  by  the  revisers  will  be 
adopted. 
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LIMITATION  ON  COMPLAINTS. 

"Is  that  the  mind  of  the  Church?''    We  answer,  yes  and 
no;  tor  this  mind  appears  on  a  see-saw.    Akernate  Assem- 
blies exhibit  a  perilous  inconstancy  on  this  important  subject, 
and  the  Committee  are  doing  their  best,  witliout  partisan 
bias,  to  stop  the  baleful  vicissitude  l)y  g;reater  precision  of  the 
organic  law.    We  propose  no  radical  change,  but  only  to 
simplify  procedure,  and  make  single  what  has  been  double  too 
long.    A  dual  process  never  fails  to  embarrass  adjudication. 
The  case  referred  to  by  the  learned  Reviewer,  that  of  1834, 
is  good  for  illustration  :  "  appeal  and  complaint  of  the  Second 
Presbytery "  of  Philadelphia  against  their  Synod ;  in  trying 
which,  the  Assembly  joined  the  two  together  as  one  case. 
We  can  yet  see  upon  the  inadequate  record  itself,  a  scene  of 
confusion  which  no  wise  Assembly,  we  think,  would  follow 
as  a  precedent.    After  all  their  pains  to  start  the  two  wheels 
together,  they  had  to  separate  the  barrows  at  length,  before 
a  vote  was  taken,  and  run  "complaint"  to  the  end  first, 
and  then  go  back  for  "  appeal,"  to  bring  it  up  to  decision. 
And  the  decision  itself  reveals  a  troubled  medley  of  opinions. 
What  purported  to  be  one  and  the  same  case  came  out,  118 
yeas  and  57  nays,  lor  sustaining  Complaint,  and  90  yeas  and 
81  nays  for  sustaining  Appeal— showing  by  the  majority  them- 
selves, how  awkward  the  sham  of  identity  must  have  been, 
makine  it  a  fiction  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  We  need  not 
add  the  unhappy  sequel  of  that  decision,  and  the  vigorous 
protest  against  it  for  trampling  a  constitutional  right  of  the 
Synod  by  39  of  the  best  men  in  that  Assembly. 

Dr.  Humphrey  is  kind  and  candid  in  pointing  to  the  reader 
a  precedent  in  the  Old  School  Assembly  of  1839,  the  case  of 
Metcalf,  with  which  the  revisers  begin  their  disentanglement. 
That  decision  affirms  the  principle  that  appeal  should  be 
limited  to  judicial  cases.  We  accept  it,  and  only  add  the  con- 
verse, that  judicial  cases  should  be  limited  to  appeal.  The 
revisevs  think  th^t  unity  and  simplicity  in  the  management 
of  judicial  causes  will  gready  improve  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  singleness  of  eye  for  the  court,  and  definite  guid- 
ance  for  all  pardes  in  litigation.  As  the  old  book  has  it  now 
in  Complaint,  by  any  of  the  minority,  "  or  by  any  other  per- 
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son  or  persons,"  against  any  sort  of  decision,  judicial  or  not 

judicial,  a  dozen  of  issues  may  go  up,  wreathinor  an  appeal  and 
tangling-  each  other,  cumbering-  justice,  baffling  the  patience 
and  acuteness  of  any  tribunal,  and  coming  to  no  result  which 
will  satisfy  any  of  the  litigants,  in  or  out  of  the  Church. 

We  would  have  objectors  consider  well  what  the  Committee 
have  pondered  anxiously  and  long,  that  "  Review  and  Con- 
trol," in  making  up  a  column,  which  rises  with  appeal,  simul- 
taneously, and  is  composed  of  the  best  evidence  in  all  courts, 
civil  and  sacred,  the  documentarx-  evidence  of  records,  secures 
for  appellants  a  fortress  of  safety  and  right,  better  than  the 
best  budget  of  complaints  that  any  constitution  could  provide. 
If  an  erring  judicatory  below  make  no  record  of  a  wrong  pro- 
ceeding, or  make  but  a  partial  one,  and.  imperfect  recital  of 
facts  and  reasons  for  their  judgment,  in  order  to  hide  the  rinrht 
from  a  vigilance  above  them,  tliat  vigilance  may  be  "  well  ad- 
vised" "by  any  other  person  or  persons,"  any  "manly  man" 
of  our  whole  communion  who  scents  the  iniquity  from  afar, 
that  "  so  they  wrap  it  up  "  below,  and  will  be  moved  to  enter 
a  stigma  on  that  book  of  minutes,  and  in  their  own  record  con- 
cerning it    Not  only  so,  but  summon  that  inferior  judicatory 
to  answer  at  their  bar  alike  for  the  injustice  and  the  fraud  of 
corrupting  records.    And  it  is  all  the  better  that  Review  and 
Control,  just  there,  be  forbidden  to  rever.se  the  unrighteous 
judgment  below  them.  For,  the  infamy  of  a  tampered  record 
"  reacheth  unto  heaven."    If  the  appeal  go  up  to  higher  tri- 
bunals, the  story  of  corruption  goes  up  with  renewed  testi- 
mony of  Review  at  every  plane ;  and  wider  opportunities  over 
the  whole  Church,  to  make  the  supreme  tribunal  '*we11  ad- 
vised" of  the  rottenness  which  underlies  the  inception,  and 
the  subterfuges  with  which  intervening  courts  may  have  been 
deceived.    Much  more  certainly  will  principle  and  right  be 
vindicated  at  length  by  sustaining  an  appeal  from  the  liicrht 
which  crowns  this  twin-tower  of  Review  and  Control  at  the 
summit  than  from  a  score  of  lanterns  carried  up  so  often  with 
cross-purposes  of  complainants. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  suppositions  of  hardship  from  bar- 
ring complaint  in  judicial  cases,  put  so  chimerically  by  the 
gifted  Reviewer;  nor  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  narratives  we  have 
heard  of  unrighteous  dealing,  alike  with  records  and  corn- 
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plaints,  by  the  malversation  practiced  under  the  present  book. 
But  we  try  to  have  a  better  book ;  and  these  are  all  extreme 
cases,  like  the  unanimous  acquittal  of  a  drunken  minister  by 
his  Presbytery,  without  the  possibility  of  correction,  except  by 
complaint  from  a  person   or  persons  without    We  cannot 
make  a  book  good,  better,  or  best,  for  synagogues  of  Satan, 
which  no  device  of  old  book  or  new  could  govern.    We  are 
not  appointed  to  revise  foundations  in  quicksand.    "  If  the 
foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do  ?  "  If 
any  such  enormity  has  occurred  under  the  remedies  of  the  old  * 
book,  that  is  only  a  strong  reason  for  this  revisal.    And  if  a 
court  of  record  will  make  no  record  which  a  higher  one  can 
search,,  and  understand,  and  verify  beyond  dispute,  let  it  be 
exscinded  from  our  system.    But  other  cases  less  extreme, 
and  more  possible,  though  rare,  and  never  heard  of  in  our 
traditions,  must  be  contemplated ;  such  as  an  appellant  who 
has  "  the  most  precious  doctrines,"  "  fundamental  principles," 
"honor  of  Christ,"  "  moral  purity  of  his  people,"  "  everything 
at  stake  in  this  one  man,"  and  he  is  insufficient  to  prosecute 
his  appeal,  or  may  die  on  the  way.    But  how  does  "com- 
plaint" avail  to  hold  him  up,  and  help  him  on  with  his  cause, 
when  the  conting^encies  of  his  failure  cannot  be  foreseen,  "be- 
fore the  risinqr  of  the  judicatory  or  within  ten  da)  s  thereafter," 
when  the  notice  of  complaint  must  be  given  ?    W'ould  not  ihc 
record  o{\(\'f>  cause  be  far  better,  speaking  for  him  though  he 
were  dead,  and  not  lost,  or  suft'ering  for  w-ant  of  punctuality, 
courage,  etc.,  in  the  man  himself.'*    Will  not  that  go  up  when 
appeal  is  lapsing,  and  complaint  is  behind  the  time? 

Besides,  another  feature  of  the  revision  which  is  also  criti- 
cised adverse  1\  .  comes  in  herewith  the  utmost  advantage;  al 
lowing  the  whole  range  of  our  communion  to  the  appellant,  in 
selecting  counsel.  As  at  present  restricted,  he  must  choose  a 
minister  or  elder  of  the  judicatory  before  which  he  appears  ; 
and  at  every  subsequent  appeal  he  must  get  a  new  counsel  of 
the  same  sort,  or  manage  to  get  his  first  counsellor  elected  to 
the  Synod  or  the  Assembly,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  managing  his  cause.  There  is  in  this  restriction 
a  serious  impediment,  alike  to  the  client  and  the  court  itself. 
The  party  may  not  find  any  one  able  and  willing  to  undertake 
for  him ;  and  if  he  does,  the  judicatory  loses  one  of  its  judges 
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in  deliberation  and  votinq^,  for  the  counsel  may  not  vote. 
This  awkward  situation  is  often  exemplified  in  our  process. 
We  speak  what  we  know.  A  minister  convicted  of  heresy 
goes  to  the  Synod  with  appeal,  and  secures  a  distinguished 
jurist  to  mana<je  his  cause.  Being  an  elder,  this  counsel  is 
elected  by  the  Session,  at  his  own  request,  that  he  may  be  en- 
rolled as  a  member  of  Synod,  to  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
appear  as  counsel  for  that  appellant  As  far  as  known,  he 
took  no  interest  in  any  business  of  the  Church,  except  that 
particular  business  of  the  appellant ;  and  in  the  ultimate  de- 
cision he  could  not  vote  at  all  Of  course  he  could  not  rep- 
resent his  Session  in  that  momentous  action  for  the  truth ;  as 
another  elder  could,  who  was  hindered  from  going  b)'  this  ap- 
pointment; and  thus  both  Session  and  Synod  lost  a  judge  by 
this  unreasonable  rule  as  it  now  exists.  How  much  better  for 
the  appellant,  for  the  judicatory,  for  sure  and  adequate  justice, 
must  be  the  enlarc;cnient  which  this  revision  offers  ;  help  from 
any  comnuinicant,  without  the  loss  of  any  judge,  or  a  siiii^le 
vote ;  which,  in  a  small  judicatory,  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
right,  and  in  the  largest,  may  be  a  constraint  on  privilege  to 
the  most  valuable  member.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  chosen 
counsel  to  be  a  la\v\  er.  But  when  he  is  of  that  honorable 
profession,  it  is  well,  and  often  better;  in  dealing  with  the 
clear-cut  precision  of  appeal  and  record,  as  the  revisers  pro- 
pose it.  Taking  into  view  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical judges,  all  the  elders,  and  many  of  the  ministers,  are, 
in  fact,  more  familiar  with  the  parlance  of  civil  courts  than  di- 
rections in  our  Book  of  Discipline,  there  would  be  no  more  pos- 
sibility of  a  Christian  lawyer  confusing  and  sophisticating  the 
bench  of  a  Christian  judicatory  than  beguiling  common  sense 
in  the  unchallenged  panel  of  a  jury  box  by  chicane  of  plea<iin& 
But  again  we  are  called  to  look  at  the  "  obvious  incongru- 
ity "  of  allowing  members  of  the  lower  judicatory  to  sit.  de- 
liberate, and  vote  in  the  higher  judicatory  on  appeal,  nrhilst 
expressly  refusing  this  privilege  on  complaint  We  feel  sur- 
prise at  such  objection  from  such  a  source.  The  revisers 
know  of  no  sound  jurisprudence,  all  the  world  over,  vifhich 
will  make  the  court  itself  a  party  when  there  is  an  issue  be* 
tween  two  original  parties  going  up  to  any  court  of  appellate 
jurisdiction.    And  our  good  old  book  points  to  the  essence  of 
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appeal,  in  Prcsb\  tcrianism,  when  it  says  that  "a  greater  num- 
ber of  counsc-llors  "  are  called  to  sanction  or  correct  the  de- 
cision of  a  smaller  number.    Suppose  the  decision  be  made 
by  a  Presb\  tery  larger  than  all  the  other  Presbyteries  of  a 
Synod  together,  shall  we  exclude  the  Presbytery  appealed 
from  in  the  council  of  a  minority  set  over  them  in  judgment, 
instead  of  combining  the  minority  with  the  original  judges  in 
seeking  more  light  and  renewed  deliberation  ?    But,  setting 
aside  the  old  book  for  its  inconsistency  in  this  matter,  look  at 
"Reference  "  as  one  of  the  four  ways  in  which  a  cause  is  car- 
ried up.   All  concede,  old  book  and  new,  that  in  References 
"the  members  of  the  inferior  judicatory  making  it,  retain  all 
the  privileges  of  deliberating  and  voting."   What  conceivable 
difference  can  be  stated  between  reference  and  appeal  in  this 
respect  ?  In  case  of  Reference  it  may  be,  in  part,  "  for  mere  ad- 
vice."  The  superior  judicatory  considers,  perhaps,  the  whole 
case,  and  all  its  principles,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  "  ad- 
vice."  Then  the  case  will  be  formally  adjudicated  below, 
and  come  up  again  by  appeal  to  the  same  advising  tribunal 
who  "sit,  deliberate,. and  vote"  as  before,  and  shall  we  now 
exclude  the  inferior  from  the  bench  of  the  superior  judicatory, 
where  they  had  previously  united  to  give  the  advice  which 
determined  the  trial  below?  Surely,  reference  and  appeal  are 
inseparable  in  blending  a  lower  court  with  a  higher,  as  we 
ascend  with  a  cause,  until  the  whole  Church  is  called  to  "  sit  in  '* 
judgment  on  the  acts  of  a  part."    With  the  other  two  ways 
of  taking  matters  to  a  higher  judicatory,  review  and  com- 
plaint, it  is  entirely  different;  for  in  both  the  lower  judicatory 
is  necessarily  a  party,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  "  sit,  deliber- 
ate, and  vote  "  on  their  own  behavior.    In  "  Review  and  Con- 
trol" the  revision  supplies  what  was  left  defective  in  our 
present  book,  and  had  to  be  interjected  by  decisions  of  the 
General  Assembly. — See  No.  79.    As  the  records  of  a  court 
are  the  court  itself,  for  trial  by  "  Review  and  Control,"  so  the 
conduct  of  a  court  in  matters  not  judicial  by  complaint,  must, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  make  the  judicatory  itself  a  party  in 
defence.    Thus,  whether  the  formal  censure  of  a  church  court 
be  obsolete  or  not,  there  is  rectitude  in  the  diiference  the  re- 
visers have  made  between  Reference  and  Appeal  on  the  one 
hand,  and  iReview  and  Complaint  upon  the  other. 
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EXCLUSION  OF  JUDGES. 

We  confess  it  is  hard  to  understand  what  is  demanded  un- 
der this  head.  If,  as  it  seems,  he  concedes  there  must  be  an 
exclusion  of  all  **  challenge  "  by  parties  in  church  litigation, 

whose  judq^es  are  not  jurymen,  but  rulers,  appointed  by  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  whom  we  are  coinniandcd  to  "  obey," 
why  are  we  called  to  make  compensation  to  parties  for  the 
want  of  this  right  to  challenge;  by  taking  it  for  granted  that 
divinely  appointed  judges,  in  the  first  instance,  must  be  set 
aside  in  the  second  by  any  original  party  who  appeals  with 
his  lost  cause,  and  calls  his  judges  "partial"?  Is  that  fair  in 
God's  house  and  Christ's  kingdom — "  the  old  barons  ut  lin- 
gland"  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding?  We  must  have 
something  credited  to  the  assemblies  of  fallil)le  men,  who  have 
the  presence  of  a  divine  headship,  and  the  inhabitation  of  tlie 
Holy  Ghost  pledged  to  every  **  two  or  three  "  met  together 
in  His  name  for  the  exercise  of  authority  and  vindication  of 
truth  and  right.  And  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  how  the 
ultimate  decision,  the  "last  resort,  beyond  which  there  is  no 
appeal,"  can  be  "the  whole  Church,"  sitting  in  judgment  on 
"the  acts  of  a  part,"  if  integral  benches  of  her  judiciary  must 
be  excluded,  at  every  step  of  the  gradation,  in  order  to  indem- 
nify an  obstinate  appellant  for  the  privation  of  "  challenge," 
with  which  he  would  unseat  the  judges  who  decide  against 
him.  See  Book  of  Discipline,  7,  i.  If  the  whole  must  in- 
clude every  part,  the  old  book  is  inconsistent  with  itself  in  ex- 
eluding,  on  appeal,  "members  of  judicatories  appealed  from"; 
and  we  prefer  to  hold  an  axiom  so  fundamental  in  the  con- 
sistency of  its  application. 

We  have  no  room  in  the  space  allowed  us  here  to  discuss 
*'The  Judicial  Commission,**  which  the  Committee  have 
with  care  and  pains  formulated  at  the  bidding  of  the  General 
Asscm!)ly,  that  this  high  court  might  be  saved  the  "  awkward  " 
necessity  of  cxtcmpori/ing  the  like  every  year.  We  look  upon 
it  as  a  necessary  evil,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Asscmhly 
is  too  large  in  number  to  deliberate  calmly  and  patiently  on 
aii\'  case  of  discipline.  This  being  irremediable,  after  many 
devices  of  reduction  have  been  tried,  we  must  do  something  to 
save  an  ordinance  of  God  from  being  hurried  into  a  corner, 
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and  drafjglcd  there  perhaps  by  two  competing  forces,  a  Com- 
•  mittec  and  a  Commission.  The  overture  sent  down  by  the 
last  Assembly,  and  so  hastily  and  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  making  the  decisions  of  the  Synod 
final  in  all  cases  "  which  do  not  affect  the  doctrine  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church "  is  good  ;  a  similar  provision,  offered  by 
this  writer,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Old  School  Com- 
mittee of  Revision  in  1862.  We  were  then  expecting  to  relieve 
a  General  Assembly  of  not  more  than  300  ministers  and  elders. 
But  now  that  we  seek  to  unload  a  body  twice  as  laige,  it 
becomes  a  serious  question,  whether  this  overture  of  Dr.  Pat- 
terson be  at  all  an  adequate  relief.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Church  is  broad  as  the  Confession,  Catechisms,  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment, Book  of  Discipline,  and  Directory  for  Worship. 
Tell  us,  if  any  one  can,  where  and  when  a  case  of  appeal, 
reference,  or  complaint  ever  went  up  to  the  Assembly  yet,  with- 
out involving  some  doctrine,  principle,  or  bearinc^  of  "  the  Con- 
stitution." VVc  very  much  fear  that  all  the  subtleties  on  earth 
will  not  save  our  mammoth,  yet  venerated  and  beloved  As- 
sembly from  intricate  confusion,  without  a  wisely  constructed 
Judicial  Commission,  such  as  our  fathers  had  for  quite  200 
years. 

"  CHANGES — HOW  BEST  MADE." 

We  regret  that  Dr.  Humphrey  does  not  go  back  far  enough 
to  see  the  working  of  his  plan  by  amendment  in  piecemeal — 
"  slow,  careful,  and  limited  to  necessary  changes  " — how  patch 
after  patch  might  be  put  on  our  Constitution  in  this  way,  till 
the  whole  cloth  of  its  original  symmetry  may  fall  into  rags. 
The  very  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  change  of  a  single  word,  "standing"  to  "constitu- 
tional," by  an  overture  from  the  Assembly,  and  approbation  of 
a  bare  majority  of  the  Presbyterians,  blanketed  tlie  vital  demise 
in  which  we  inherit  a  General  Assembly,  from  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

**  /?'-ch  cJ,  Thr\t  the  true  intc-nt  nnci  meaninp:  of  the  above  ratification  by  the  Synod 
iSf  that  the  Form  of  Government  and  Discipline,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  now 
sadfied.  are  to  continne  to  be  oar  Constitution  aad  Confession  of  Faith,  and  practiee 
unalterable,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  under  the  care  of  the  General  As- 
sembly shall  propose  alterations  or  amendments,  and  such  alterations  or  amendnentS 
shall  be  agreed  to  and  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly." 
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Here  is  the  org^anic  law  of  "  changes — how  best  made  "  ac- 
cording to  the  pact  of  our  fathers,  for  the  stability  of  our  Con-  • 
stitution,  overborne  and  hidden  from  our  sight  for  generations, 
by  the  process  of  changing  a  word  at  a  time,  without  taking 
into  view  the  whole  bearing  of  the  change,  in  such  revision  as 
the  present,  contemplated  by  the  parent  Synod.  Compare  this 
old  resolution  as  found  in  the  last  acts  of  that  body,  1 788, 
Records,  p.  546,  with  our  "  barrier  act,"  as  it  now  stands,  Form 
of  Government,  12,  6,  and  see  tlic  amazing  departure,  which 
threatens  also  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  at  this  moment 
with  facility  of  change. 

But  for  the  fact  that  the  two  whole  books,  Government  and 
Discipline,  have  been  put  into  our  hands  for  solution  together, 
this  great  question,  which  must  now  be  decided,  whether  faith 
as  well  as  form  may  be  altered  in  piecemeal,  would  not  have 
been  met,  perhaps  ever,  in  the  passive  acquiescence  with  which 
the  original  rule  for  change  has  been  buried  and  foigotten. 
The  mode  of  making  changes,  however,  will  be  submitted  anew 
in  our  report  on  the  Form  of  Government  And  if  that  method 
be  approved,  it  will  conserve  our  practice,  precedents,  and 
digest,  as  well  as  creed  itself  more  effectually  than  sentiment 
has  done  it  hitherto;  distinguishing  also  the  Confession  and 
Catechisms  with  special  precaution  and  obstruction  of  change. 

Alexk.  T.  McGill. 
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N  the  6th  of  last  April  there  was  an  immense  gathering 


of  many  thousands  in  Salt  Lake  City,  from  all  parts  of 
Utah,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  oiganization 
of  that  strange  politico-religious  system,  known  as  Mormonism. 
Beginning  with  only  six  members,  it  has  gone  on  increasing 
in  numbers,  power,  and  resources,  until  it  has  secured  positive 
control  of  this  most  attractive  and  important  Territory,  which 
is  laiger  than  all  New  England,  with  the  addition  of  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland,  and  possesses  wealth  of  mineral  resources 
superior  to  that  of  any  equal  area  in  America.   For  its  sup- 
plies of  gypsum,  sulphur,  salt,  zinc,  marble,  coal,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  silver,  and  gold,  arc  practically  inexhaustible.    Nor  is  the 
power  of  Mormonism  any  longer  confined  to  Utah,  since  it 
now  virtually  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  three  other  Terri- 
tories, namely :  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Arizona.  In  the  two  lat- 
ter the  colonization  of  Mormons  is  being  rapidly  pushed  for- 
ward,   b'urthermorc,  the  people  of  Colorado  are  beginning  to 
be  alarmed  ov-er  the  rapid  'colonization  of  Mormons  in  some 
parts  of  that  State.    And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  flict  that 
this  utterly  anti-.Vmerican  system  already  controls  four  of  the 
future  great  States  of  the  Union;  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  has  already  cost  the  Government  millions  of  dollars  to 
send  troops  here  to  enforce  order  and  obedience  to  th,c  laws  of 
the  land  ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  American' 
citizens  have  fallen  victims  to  its  vindictive  spirit,  and  been 
murdered  in  cold  blood,  simply  because  they  were  Americans ; 
notwithstanding  these  appalling  facts,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  get  any  man  in  public  life — any  Senator  or  Representative 
— to  give  any  attention  to  the  subject   Indeed,  outside  of 
Utah,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  one  who  has  any  definite  idea 
whatever  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  Mormonism  and  its 
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tremendous  power  for  mischief.  And  it  is  still  more  difficuh 
to  find  any  one  who  has  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  atrocious 
doctrines  and  horrible  blasphemies  which  constitute  the  system 
known  as  Mormonism. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  give,  as  far  as  can  be  done 
within  the  prescribed  limits,  that  information  concerning  Mor- 
monism which  has  been  acquired  by  a  three  years'  sojourn  at 
the  Mormon  capital,  and  by  careful  study  and  observation 
of  Mormon  literature  and  practices.  This  will  lead  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  origin,  doctrine,  fruits,  and  resources  of  Mor- 
monism, with  some  concludinfr  remarks  on  its  relations  to  the 
Government  and  sacred  institutions  of  the  Republic. 

I.  Where  did  Mormonism  come  from? 

To  say  that  it  was  first  organized  in  Fayette,  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.,  April  6th,  1830,  with  six  members,  is  only  a  partial 
answer  to  the  question.  For  this  organization  grew  out  of 
the  "  Book  of  Mormon,"  which  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  declared  to  be  a  revelation  direct  firom 
H  eaven  through  the  inspired  prophet,  Mormon.  According  to 
this  pretended  revelation,  about  the  year  600  B.a,  some  of  the 
descendants  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  came  as  colonists  from 
Palestine  across  Behring's  Straits  into  America.  In  process  of 
time  they  became  two  rich  and  powerful  nations,  known  as 
Nephites  and  Lamanites,  from  their  respective  leaders,  Nepbi 
and  Laman.  The  followers  of  the  former  were  noted  for  thdr 
progress  in  civilizarion,  while  the  latter  relapsed  into  barbarism 
and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  American  Indians.  The 
Nephites  are  represented  as  being  highly  favored  of  the  Lord, 
since  they  enjoyed  the  visitation  of  angels  and  the  teachings  of 
insj)ired  prophets.  They  also  enjoyed  a  personal  visitation 
from  Christ  himself,  after  His  resurrection,  and  were  taught  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  from  His  li])S.  During  the  fourth  ccnt- 
Mxy  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Nephites  are  represented  as  degen- 
erating into  gross  wickedness,  in  consequence  of  w'hich  thev 
were  destroyed  by  their  hostile  rivals,  the  Lamanites.  During 
the  time  of  their  prosperity  the  most  noted  prophet  among 
the  Nephites  was  Mormon,  who  is  alleged  to  have  written 
upon  metallic  plates  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  his 
forelathers,  together  with  an  account  of  the  prophecies  given  to 
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them,  and  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  among  them.  These  plates  it  is  claimed  were  entrusted 
to  his  son,  Moroni,  who,  before  he  died,  somewhere  about  420 
A.D.,  buried  them  in  the  "Hill  of  Cumorah,"  in  Ontario 
Count v,  New  York.  There  they  remained  unknown  until 
September,  1827^  when,  as  Joseph  Smith  pretends,  an  angel 
came  to  him  one  night  and  revealed  to  him  the  location  of  the 
buried  plates.  Repairing  to  the  place  he  claims  that  he  found 
the  box  containing  the  plates,  together  with  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  which,  to  use  his  words,  was  "a  curious  instrument 
which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stones  set  in  the  rim  of  a 
box,  festened  to  a  breast-plate."  By  the  use  of  these  celestial 
ejrc-goggles  Smith  claimed  that  he  was  able  to  read  the  record 
00  the  plates,  which  was  written  in  the  "  Reformed  Egyptian  * 
language."  Such  is  Smith's  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
*Book  of  Mormon/'  which  is  to  orthodox  Mormons  what 
the  Koran  is  to  the  Mohammedans.  By  those  not  familiar  with 
Mormon  literature,  this  book  is  frequently  confounded  with 
the  **  Mormon  Bible.**  But  the  latter  is  simply  our  English 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  with  such  modifications  and  distor- 
tions as  Joseph  Smith, the  inspired  iranslaiortsscw  fit  to  make. 
He  has  twisted  passages  in  Genesis  so  as  to  turn  statements 
connected  with  the  life  of  Joseph  into  prophecies  relating  to  a 
great  prophet  called  Joseph,  who  should  come  forth  in  "the 
latter  days,"  referring  to  himself.  He  even  had  the  audacity  to 
make  interpolations  in  Christ's  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

A  good  illustration  of  the  impudent  way  in  which  Smith 
and  his  co-conspirators  were  accustomed  to  manufacture 
statements  about  these  strange  plates,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that, 
among  the  ignorant,  they  gave  Prof.  Charles  Anthon,  of 
Columbia  College,  as  authority  for  their  statement  that  the 
inscriptions  on  the  plates  were  in  the  "  reformed  Egyptian 
languag(\"  This  brought  out  a  letter  from  Prof.  Anthon,  in 
which  he  said:  "The  whole  story  about  my  having  pro- 
nounced the  Mormonite  inscription  to  be  '  reformed  Eg\  p- 
dan  hieroglyphics '  is  perfectly  false."  He  further  says  that 
the  faC'SimiU  of  these  inscriptions  '*  was,  in  fact,  a  singular 
scrawl.  It  consisted  of  all  kinds  of  crooked  characters,  dis- 
posed in  columns,  and  had  evidently  been  prepared  by  some 
person  who  had  before  him  at  the  time  a  book  containing 
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various  alphabets.  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses,  and 
flourishes,  Roman  letters  inverted  or  placed  sideways,  were 
arrang^ed  in  perpendicular  columns,  and  the  whole  ended  in 
a  rude  delineation  of  a  circle,  divided  into  various  compart- 
ments, and  evidently  copied  after  the  Mexican  Calendar  given 
by  Humboldt,  but  copied  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  betray  the 
source  whence  it  was  derived." 

Now  the  practical  question  is:  Where  did  the  "  Book  of 
Mormon"  come  from?  Notwithstandin*;  the  air  of  mvsten* 
which  the  Mormon  priesthood  strive  to  throw  around  the 
subject,  the  question  can  be  easily  answered,  and  in  a  very 
few  sentences.  It  can  be  established  beyond  all  question, 
that  the  substance  of  the  "  Book  of  Mormon"  was  written  by 
•  the  Rev.  Solomon  Spalding,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, in  the  class  of  1785.  Between  1809  and  18 13  he  lived 
in  Conneaut,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  and  being  fond  of  his- 
torical study  and  archaeology,  he  soon  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  ancient  mounds  and  fortifications  which  abound 
in  that  region.  Adopting  the  theory  that  this  continent  was 
peopled  by  a  colony  of  ancient  Israelites,  he  proceeded  to  wnte 
a  historical  romance  embodying  that  theory.  The  style  of 
the  book  was  a  clumsy  imitation  of  our  English  Bible,  and  the 
book  originally  bore  the  tide  of  '*The  Manuscript  Found." 
It  was  taken  to  a  printing  office  in  Pittsburgh  with  a  view  to 
publication,  and  remained  there  several  months.  Around  the 
office  at  this  time  was  one  Sidney  Rigdon,  "a  backsliding 
clergyman  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,"  and  a  man  of  very  ver- 
satile talent.  He  was  an  erratic  disciple  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, and  had  cjreat  fondness  for  theological  discussion  and 
fantastic  relisjious  theories.  The  circumstantial  evidence  that 
Rigdon  is  the  man  who  remodelled  Spalding's  romance  and 
put  it  in  the  present  form  of  the  "  Book  of  Mormon  "  is  irre- 
sistible. And  this  evidence  is  made  irresistible  by  the  fact 
that  a  few  years  after  Spalding's  manuscript  was  left  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Rigdon  came  to  Mentor,  Ohio,  near  Kirdand,  and 
blossomed  out  as  a  preacher  of  very  peculiar  doctrines,  which 
were  afterward  found  embodied  in  the  published  "  Book  of 
Mormon." 

The  evidence,  also,  that  the  **  Book  of  Mormon  "  is  simply 
a  modified  form  of  Spalding's  romance,  is  likewise  irresistible. 
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After  the  publication  of  this  pretended  revelation,  Mr.  John 
Spalding  (a  brotiier  of  Solomon  Spalding)  ;  his  wife,  Martha 
Spalding",  Mr.  Henry  Lake,  the  business  partner  of  Solomon 
Spalding  from  1810  to  181  2;  Mr.  John  N.  Miller,  who  was  in 
Spalding's  employ;  Mr.  Aaron  Wright,  one  of  Spalding's 
neighbors ;    and  Mr.  Oliver   Smith,  with  whom  Spalding 
boarded   a  part   of  the    time  while   living  at  Conneaut, 
Ohio,  all  testify  that,  prior  to  1812,  they  heard  the  sub- 
stance of  the  *'Book  of  Mormon"  read  by  Mr.  Spalding. 
He  was  engaged  at  that  time,  they  say,  in  writing  a 
historical  romance  concerning  the  hrst  settlers  of  America, 
who,   as  he  endeavored  to  show,   were   the  descend- 
ants of  the  Jews  from  Palestine.  'Being  a  triHe  vain  of  his 
writing,  Mr.  Spalding  was  accustomed  to  read  large  por- 
tions of  this  romance  to  his  neighbors  and  friends.  And  those 
whose  names  are  given  above  declare  that  the  same  odd 
names  and  peculiar  passages  which  they  heard  Mr.  Spalding 
read»  together  with  the  peculiar  plan  and  theory  of  his  ro- 
mance, are  embodied  in  the  "Book  of  Mormon."  Their 
testimony  in  detail  can  be  found  in  Howe's  '*  History  of  Mor- 
monism,"  published  at  Painesville,  Ohio,  in  1840.    It  is  testi- 
mony which  cannot  be  impeached,  and  demonstrates  that,  so 
far  from  being  a  revelation  from  the  Lord,  the  "  Book  of  Mor- 
mon" is  a  diabolical  literary  and  religious  swindle,  ingenious 
enough  to  deceive  thousands  upon  thousands  of  ignorant 
people,  but  too  transparent  to  deceive  any  well-educated  per- 
son.   This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Mormonism  secures  its 
converts  altogether  from  the  ranks  of  those  whose  educational 
advantages  have  been  of  the  most  meagre  character.    So  lar 
as  is  known  to  the  wTiter,  after  three  years'  observation  in 
Utah,  there  are  only  three  persons  among  the  entire  body  of 
Mormons  who  can  make  the  least  claim  to  scholarship.  One 
of  these  is  a  woman  of  notoriously  immoral  character.  One 
of  the  others  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  religious  monomaniac, 
and  the  character  of  the  third  is  such  as  to  compel  one  to 
believe  that  he  supports  Mormonism  simply  because  of  the 
lucrative  office  which  it  gives  him. 

II.  The  Peculiar  Doctrines  of  the  Mormons. 
It  would  require  far  more  space  than  can  now  be  occu- 
pied to  set  forth  in  detail  all  the  strange  and  disgusting 
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doctrines  of  this  peculiar  people.  Hence  only  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  ones  wilt  be  given  as  a  specimen,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  one  must  go  back  to  the  Pagan  vul- 
garity of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  and  the  murderous 
creed  of  the  Thug^s  of  India  to  find  an  adequate  parallel. 

In  the  first  place,  Mormon  theology  is  based  on  rank  poly- 
theism. The  Mormon  people  are  not  only  taught  to  believe 
in  a  plurality  of  gods,  but  to  entertain  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Being  which  are  connected  with  the  [^^rossest  corporealism. 
They  ridicule  the  idea  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  as  Christ  taui^ht 
in  John  iv.  24.  One  of  their  standard  works  is  called  a  "Key 
to  the  Science  of  Theology."  It  was  written  by  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  who,  while  he  lived,  was  one  of  their  leading  men, 
being  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  This  work  is  used  as  a 
text-book  among  the  people ;  and  this  is  what  it  says  in  con- 
firmation of  the  statement  that  the  Mormons  are  polytheists 
and  have  grossly  corporeal  ideas  concerning  the  Deily: 

*'  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  last  chapter  recognizes  a  family  of  Gods,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  species  of  beings  who  have  phystcsl  tabenmcles  of  flesh  and  bones  in  the  fona 
of  man,  but  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  eternal  life  

"A  General  Assembly,  Quonim,  or  Grand  Council  of  the  Gods,  with  their  President 

at  their  head,  constitute  the  dc^iigning  and  creating  power  Wisdom  inspires  the 

Gods  to  multiply  their  species,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  all  the  forms  pf  Hfe,  to  in. 

crease  in  numbers,  and  for  each  to  enjoy  himsdf  io  the  sphere  tO  which  he  IS  adapted." 
(Chap,  vi.,  pp.  46-471  4tb  Liverpool  edition). 

On  page  34,  the  author  declares  that  God  "has  an  organ- 
ized individual  tabernacle,  embodied  in  material  form,  and 
composed  of  material  substance,  in  the  likeness  of  man,  and 
possessing  every  organ,  limb,  and  physical  part  that  man 

possesses." 

Brigham  Young,  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was  the 
"  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator  "  of  the  Mormon  Church,  taught 
that  Adam  was  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  the  God  of  the 
human  race.  To  quote  the  words  of  Brigham  in  one  of  his 
Tabernacle  sermons,  Adam  "is  our  Father  and  our  God,  and 
the  only  God  with  whom  we  have  to. do."  The  Mormon 
leaders  pretend  to  believe  that  they  are  all  going  to  become 
gods  in  the  celestial  world,  and  the  extent  of  the  kingdoms 
over  which  they  will  rule  will  depend  upon  the  number  of 
wives  and  children  they  have  here. 
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Akin  to  this  bold  blasphemy,  is  the  horrible  doctrine,  promul- 
gated by  Mormon  preachers,  that  our  Saviour  was  a  polyg- 
amist,  and  that  Mary  and  Martha  were  His  plural  wives,  with 
whom  He  is  now  living  in  marriage  relation  in  the  celestial 
world.  For  the  Mormon  idea  of  heaven  not  only  includes  the 
perpetuation  of  the  marriage  relation  there,  but  also  the  idea 
of  unrestricted  polygamy. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  Polygamy  is  one  of  the  favorite 
and  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Mormon  Church.  It  is  based 
upon  an  alleged  revelation  from  the  Lord  to  Joseph  Smith  in 
July,  1843,  although  it  explicitly  contradicts  the  former  reve- 
lation which  Smith  claims  he  received  from  the  Lord,  and 
which  was  published  in  1S30  as  the  "  Book  of  Mormon."  But 
that  the  Lord  should  be  represented  as  flatly  contradicting 
Himself  was  a  small  thing  in  the  eyes  of  Smith,  provided  a 
"new  revelation"  would  get  him  out  of  the  serious  difficulty 
into  which  he  had  been  brought  by  his  intimate  relations  with 
numerous  "spiritual"  wives. 

No  marriage  is  recognized  as  valid  which  is  not  performed 
in  their  Endowment  House — (the  building  where  all  the  po- 
lygamous marriages  and  the  horrid  and  blasphemous  rites  of 
initiation  into  the  Mormon  Church  are  performed,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  object  for  which  the  great  Temple  is  being 
erected  in  Salt  Lake  City).  Consequently  all  the  married 
converts  to  the  Mormon  Church  have  to  be  re-married. 

On  the  subject  of  P.  i[)tism  the  Mormons  hqld  peculiar  views.- 
They  teach  that  it  is  able  to  wash  away  sins,  and,  when  per- 
formed in  behalf  of  the  dead  who  have  died  outside  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  has  efficiency  to  secure  their  salvation.  Conse- 
quently when  any  of  the  saints  fall  into  heinous  sins  they  are 
taught  tha^  those  sins  can  be  washed  away  by  their  being  re- 
baptized.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  baptism  for  the  dead, 
based  on  PauKs  statement  in  the  15th  of  First  Corinthians. 
To  show  what  crude  notions  are  entertained  on  the  subject, 
the  following  incident  may  be  mentioned,  which  was  given  to 
the  writer  by  a  friend  living  in  the  neighborhood  where  the 
incident  occurred,  and  who  knewjhe  parly  referred  to.  A 
member  of  the  Mormon  Church,  in  one  of  the  central  counties 
ot  Utah,  made  up  his  mind,  last  winter,  that  he  ought  to  be 

baptized  for  five  of  his  dead  friends.  And  since  the  Mormons 
22 
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believe  that  immersion  is  the  only  valid  baptism,  and  since  the 
weather  was  very  cold,  the  aforementioned  saint  naturally 
shrank  from  the  chillin^^  prospect  of  being  immersed  five  times 
in  ice-water.  He  therefore  hunted  up  a  man  and  offered  him 
two  dollars  apiece  if  he  would  take  the  job  of  being  baptized 
for  these  five  dead  persons.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
baptism  was  performed  in  that  way. 

Another  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Mormon  Church  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Melchisedec  and  Aaronic  Priesthood.  The  Mor- 
mons claim  to  have  what  might  be  called  an  ecclesiastical 
paten(:  on  this  priesthood,  which  takes  away  from  every  one  out- 
side the  Mormon  Church  the  right  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  or  to  administer  any  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Melchisedec  priesthood  is  the  superior  branch,  havii^ 
special  reference  to  spiritual  af&irs,  while  the  Aaronic  branch  re- 
fers rather  to  secular  matters,  although  in  the  former  the  fiincdons 
of  both  departments  are  combined  in  some  of  the  higher  officesL 
But  the  world-wide  fame  of  the  Philadelphia  lawyer  would  be 
sadly  diminished  if  he  should  undertake  to  explain  the  various 
affiliations  and  ramifications  between  the  Melchisedec  and 
Aaronic  priesthoods.  The  writer  has  heard  Brigham  Young 
say,  in  reference  to  these  two  departments,  that  it  is  very  hard 
for  any  one  to  tell  where  the  secular  leaves  off  and  the  spiritual 
begins  in  this  world.  Although  Brigham  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Melchisedec  priesthood,  and  was  officially  "  prophet,  seer, 
and  rcvclator"  for  the  Church,  it  would  certainly  puzzle  any 
one  to  tell  where  the  spiritual  began  in  him. 

But  where  did  the  Mormons  get  these  two  branches  of  the 
priesthood  ?  They  say  from  Joseph  Smith.  And  where  did  , 
he  get  them?  According  to  Mormon  authority,  John  the 
Baptist  had  the  kindness  to  visit  him  in  the  woods  of  New 
York  in  1829,  and  there  ordained  him  to  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood. Peter,  James,  and  John  also  had  a  private  interview 
with  him  about  the  same  time  and  ordained  him  to  the  Mel- 
chisedec priesthood.  Under  the  latter  are  included  apostles, 
seventies,  patriarchs^  high-priests,  and  elder&  Under  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  are  bishops,  priests,  teachers^  and  deacons. 
A  worse  despotism  than  is  exercised  over  the  people  by  this 
priesthood  cannot  be  found  on  earth.  Pretending  to  have  the 
ke3rs  of  heaven  and  hell,  pretending  to  have  its  authority  di- 
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net  from  the  Lord,  it  wields  absolute  power  not  only  in  spirit- 
ual,  but  in  all  temporal  affairs.    Indeed,  strict  obedience  to  the 

"holy  priesthood"  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  gaining  heaven, 
and  the  other  is,  "  pay  up  your  tithing."  The  writer  has 
been  informed  by  those  who  have  been  members  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  for  years,  that  if  one  complies  with  these  two  con- 
ditions he  may  be  guilty  of  every  sin  and  crime  pointed  at  in 
the  Decalogue  and  still  retain  his  standing  in  the  Church.  Nor 
is  it  an  uncommon  thing  to  send  men  to  foreign  lands  as  mis- 
sionaries simply  in  order  that  the  Church  may  get  rid,  as  it 
foolishly  supposes,  of  the  odium  of  some  crime  that  they  have 
committed  at  home.  The  Mormons  profess  to  believe  in  the 
Bible  as  a  divine  book,  and  in  Christ  as  a  divine  Saviour.  Still, 
they  hold  that  a  man  cannot  be  saved  unless  he  believes  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon  as  a  divine  revelation  *and  in  Joseph  Smith 
as  a  divine  prophet. 

And  now  to  cap  the  climax  of  all  these  blasphemous  and 
horrid  doctrines  is  one  which  is  the  most  horrid  of  all, 
namely:  the  doctrine  of  Blood  Atonement  According  to 
this  terrible  doctrine  there  are  some  sins  which  cannot  be 
foigiven  or  atoned  for  except  by  cutting  the  throat  of  the  man 
who  committed  them,  and  pouring  out  his  blood  as  an  atone- 
ment Three  of  these  sins  are  apostasy,  disclosing  the  secrets 
of  the  Endowment  House,  and  marital  unfaithfulness  on  the 
part  of  a  wife.  It  has  been  taught  by  the  head  men  of  the 
Church  that  it  is  a  meritorious  act  for  any  Saint  to  spill  the 
blood  of  a  person  guilty  of  any  of  these  sins.  That  there  may  be 
no  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  these  statements  concerning 
this  most  horrible  doctrine,  the  following  extracts  arc  taken 
from  Brigham  Young's  published  sermons : 

.  "There  are  sins  that  men  commit  for  which  they  cannot  receive  forgiveness  in 
this  world  or  the  world  to  come,  md  if  thejr  had  Ibeir  eyes  open  to  see  their  true  con- 
dition  they  wou!^!  he  perfectly  willing  to  have  their  blood  spilt  upon  the  gKnind,  that 
the  smoke  (hereof  might  ascend  to  Heaven  as  an  oflEicriog  for  their  sins,  and  ilie  smok- 
ing ioceme  would  atone  for  their  iins.wliefeas  if  atich  Ii  not  the  case,  they  will  stick 
to  them  and  remain  with  ibem  in  the  spirit  world.** 

On  another  occasion  he  said : 

**  I  eoald  refer  jrou  to  plenty  of  Instances  where  men  have  been  righteoasly  slain  In 

order  to  atone  for  their  sins.  I  have  seen  scores  and  hundreds  of  people  for  whom 
there  would  have  been  a  chance  (in  the  last  resurrection  there  wii!  be)  if  their  lives 
had  been  taken  and  their  blood  spilled  on  the  ground  as  a  smoking  incense  to  the 
Almighty,  bnt  wtK^are  now  angels  to  the  devil  until  our  elder  brother,  Jesus  Chiis^ 
nises  dMm  up  and  conquers  death,  hell,  and  the  graTa.** 
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Now,  it  is  not  intended  to  leave  the  impression  that  all  the 
Mormon  people  believe  in  and  practice  such  a  barbarous  doc- 
trine ;  for  vast  numbers  of  the  Mormons  are  far  better  than 
their  creed.  But  truth  requires  the  impression  to  be  left  that 
such  a  doctrine  has  been  publicly  preached  again  and  again 
by  the  leading  authorities  of  the  Church,  and  been  repeatedly 
put  into  practice  by  the  sanction  of  these  authorities.  The 
writer  has  been  informed  on  authority  which  he  sees  no  reason 
to  doubt,  of  specific  cases  in  which  this  doctrine  has  been  liter- 
ally put  into  practice,  with  details  too  horrible  to  describe. 
And  if  all  the  Mormon  people  do  not  believe  and  practice 
such  a  doctrine,  it  is  not  because  the  leading  men  in  the  Church 
have  not  repeatedly  inculcated  it  as  a  solemn  duty. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  prominent  and  peculiar  doctrines 
which  are  preached  to  the  Mormon  people;  polytheism; 
the  eternity  of  matter;  the  belief  that  God  possesses  a  body, 
parts  and  passions  like  a  man  ;  polygamy  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  including  the  belief  that  Christ  was  a  polyg^amist; 
baptism  which  washes  away  sins  and  brings  salvation  to  the 
dead;  the  absolute  control  of  the  Meichisedec  and  Aaronic 
priesthood  over  all  things,  both  temporal  and  spiritual :  no 
salvation  for  any  one  who  does  not  believe  in  the  "  Book  of 
Mormon  "  and  Joseph  Smith ;  and  then,  to  crown  all,  the  doc* 
trine  of  blood  atonement. 

From  these  doctrines  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  Mormonism 
is  a  grand  jumble  and  conglomeration  of  hve  or  six  different 
"  isms,"  its  chief  power  being  derived  from  the  skilful  way  in 
which  a  little  truth  is  blended  with  mountains  of  error.  Let 
Paganism,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  Jesuitism,  Protestant- 
ism, and  Diabolism  all  be  shaken  up  together,  and  the 
result  is  Mormonism.  For  from  Paganism  comes  its  idea  of 
God ;  from  Judaism  its  theory  of  the  priesthood,  and  special 
revelation ;  from  Mohammedanism  its  plural-wife  notions  and 
its  sensual  ideas  of  Heaven ;  from  Jesuitism  its  cunning  and 
arbitrary  form  of  government,  in  which  the  end  is  continually 
made  to  justify  the  means;  from  Protestantism  its  talk  about 
faith  in  Christ  and  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  its 
general  policy  from  the  Devil,  as  any  intelligent  man  will 
have  to  confess  after  a  careful  study  of  its  cunninir,  devilish 
ways  and  means.  It  is  impossible  for  purely  human  language 
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to  set  forth  adequately  the  diabolical  character  of  Mormonism 
in  both  its  theories  and  practices.  And  for  this  reason,  if  any 
one  desires  to  read,  in  very  small  compass,  a  more  accurate 
description  of  Mormonism  than  could  be  i^^iven  l)y  so  skilful 
a  writer  as  Macaulay  after  he  had  lived  in  Utah  ten  years,  let 
him  turn  to  the  second  chapter  of  Second  Peter  and  read  the 
first  nineteen  verses,  where  the  pen  of  inspiration  has  given 
the  only  adequate  description  of  Mormonism  ever  written. 

And  yet,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that,  scattered  all  through 
the  Mormon  ranks,  are  hundreds  of  devout,  worthy,  kind- 
hearted,  hospitable  people,  who  came  to  Utah  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  bringing  their 
Bibles  and  Christian  sentiments  with  them,  and  who,  although 
oominally  Mormons,  have  never  been  persuaded  to  embrace 
these  odious  Pagan  doctnnes,  which  are  the  distinctive  feat- 
ures of  Mormonism. 

III.  The  Fruits  of  Mormonism. 

One  might  as  well  expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or 
figs  of  thistles  as  to  suppose  that  the  corrupt  tree  of  Mormon- 
ism would  bring  forth  good  fruit  Holding,  as  they  do,  that 
they  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  priesthood,  to  revelations 

and  prophecies,  to  the  healing  of  the  sick  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  to  religious  truth  in  general,  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  more  self-conceit  and 
self-righteousness  than  among  the  Mormon  people.  A  young 
Mormon  "elder"  who  cannot  put  together  three  sentences  in 
a  grammatical  way  will  assume  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  of  religious  truth  generally,  which  Dr.  Hodge, 
after  sixty  years  of  careful  study,  would  not  have  thought  of 
laying  claim  to. 

lUit  to  avoid  speaking  at  random,  take  the  following  proof 
of  this  self-conceit  and  self-righteousness  furnished  during 
the  recent  Moody  and  Sankey  meetings  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  leading  men  and  most 
famous  scholars  of  America  and  Great  Britain  have  listened 
to  Mr.  Moody's  preaching  again  and  again  with  cU-light  and 
profit.  But  the  Deserei  Evening  News,  which  is  the  ofificial 
organ  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  Utah,  in  an  edit(^rial  on  Mr. 
Moody's  preaching  in  Salt  Lake  City,  spoke  as  follows : 
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*'  There  is  not  a  man  among  the  whole  fraternity  of  '  Evangelists '  who  can  present 
anything  of  any  value  to  the  Latter-day  Saints  whidi  they  have  not  already  recrivcd. 
And  there  is  not  a  preacher  of  tfiem  all  who,  if  he  were  desirous  of  learning  the  tmth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  could  learn  very  many  valuable  lessons  in  the  things  of  God  from 
members  of  uur  Young  People's  Improvement  Associations,  and  even  from  our  Suo* 
day<Khool  children.  *  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jeiiu  Clirist '  is  a  saying,  the  full  aeaniog 
of  which  is  appreciated  by  the  Latter-day  Saints.  To  exhort  tliem  to  'fsith  in  Cliriat' 
is  a  work  of  supererogation." 

Think  of  Mr.  Moody  going  into  a  Mormon  Sunday<school 
to  learn  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  *'  when  the  principal  text- 
book there  is  the  **  Book  of  Mormon  " ! 

And,  still  later  than  the  above,  this  official  organ  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  in  an  editorial  on  a  sermon  recently  preached 
on  Mormonism  in  Philadelphia,  by  Bishop  Tuttle,  uses  the 
following  language : 

"  But  so  far  as  the  institutions  of  modern  Christendom  are  concerned,  wc  candidly 

confess  our  lack  of  confidence  in  their  power  to  do  anything  for  us  We  have 

got  so  far  beyond  them  through  the  revelations  of  the  Almighty  vouchsafed  in  these 
latter  days,  that  we  look  back  upon  their  teachings  as  a  man  reverts  to  the  alphabet  of 
his  school  days,  and  we  remember  their  powerless  forms  and  spiritless  ceremonies  as 
mere  playthings  compared  with  the  higher  things  of  the  kingdom  to  wliidi  the  sjratem 
they  eUl  *  M onnonism '  has  introduced  ut." 

The  writer  is  ready  to  confess  that  he  never  had  a  clear 
conception  of  the  character  of  the  Pharisees  during  our  Sav- 
iour's time  until  he  came  in  contact  with  the  utterances  and 
spirit  of  the  Mormon  priesthood. 

Another  fruit  of  Mormonism  is  an  exclusive,  intolerant, 
and  vindictive  spirit  toward  all  outside  the  Mormon  Church. 
This  is  especially  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood, 
who  try  to  impress  the  people  with  the  idea  that  all  outsiders 
are  "  Gentiles"  and  "  Babylonians,"  the  enemies  of  the  Lord, 
whom  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  plunder,  and  rob,  and 
murder,  if  necessary,  to  promote  the  supposed  welfare  of  the 
Church.  This  accounts  for  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre, 
the  murder  of  the  Aiken  party  of  six  persons,  the  Potter  and 
Parish  murders,  and  the  countless  other  assassinations  which 
stain  the  history  of  the  Mormon  Church.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  vindictive  spirit,  one  of  the  twelve  aposdes,  on  a  public 
occasion,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  Christ  taught  us  to 
pray  for  our  enemies,  said :  "  I  do  pray  for  our  enemies.  I 
pray  that  God  will  damn  them  and  send  them  down  to  heU." 
And,  within  the  past  two  years,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles 
stood  up  in  a  public  meeting  and  said,  in  a  savage  way :  "  If 
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I  had  my  way,  I  would  say  to  every  Gentile  in  the  Territory, 
Get  right  out  of  here  or  take  the  consequences."  The  Mor- 
mon priesthood  have  the  spirit  to  drive  every  American  from 
the  Territory  within  a  week.  But  fortunately  they  have 
not  the  power,  although  this  spirit  is  manifested  in  every  tovm 
where  the  priesthood  have  almost  exclusive  control  In  Brig* 
ham  City  they  subjected  the  Presbjrterian  minister  there  to 
every  form  of  persecution  except  personal  violence.  They 
declined  for  several  months  to  sell  him  any  supplies  at  any  of 
the  stores,  groceries,  or  butchers*  shops,  so  that  he  was  re- 
quired to  go  six  miles  to  purchase  his  supplies.  They  injured 
his  property  in  various  ways,  and  finally  tried  to  drive  him 
away  by  stoning  his  house  at  night.  His  only  offence  was 
that  of  being  an  American  citizen.  Ail  this  took  place  within 
the  past  three  years. 

Within  the  past  six  months  one  of  the  ministers  employed 
under  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Territory  got  the  privilege  of  boarding 
in  a  Mormon  family.  As  soon  as  the  priesthood  found  it  out, 
this  family  was  required  to  close  its  doors  against  the  minis- 
ter, although  greatly  in  need  of  the  money  which  he  was 
ready  to  pay  for  board. 

Within  a  month  another  minister,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Territory,  hired  a  building  for  a  mission-school  from  an  old 
lady  connected  with  the  Mormon  Church,  and  paid  her  a 
month's  rent  in  advance.  As  soon  as  the  priesthood  found 
out  what  she  had  done  they  brought  such  a  pressure  to  bear 
upon  her  that  she  went  to  the  minister  and  urged  him  to  give 
her  back  the  building,  although,  in  her  poverty,  she  greatly 
needed  the  rent.  And  yet  the  writer  has  heard  President 
Taylor  stand  up  in  the  great  Tabernacle  and  declare  that  they 
are  in  favor  of  the  largest  liberty  for  their  own  people  and  for 
all  mankind,  and  are  glad  to  welcome  people  of  all  denomina- 
tions to  Utah !  The  priesthood  pretend  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can Iamb  perfect  liberty  to  live  with  the  Mormon  Hon.  But 
when  the  Mormon  theory  is  put  into  practice,  "with  the  lion 
invariably  means  inside  the  lion." 

The  Jesuit  theory  that  "the  end  justifies  the  means"  was 
never  more  thoroughly  put  in  practice  than  by  the  Mormon 
priesthood.    They  hold  that  lying  and  perjury,  for  example, 
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are  not  wrong  when  done  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  The 
writer  has  sat  in  the  Federal  court-room  by  the  hour,  and 
heard  officials  high  in  the  Mormon  Church  swear  they  "  don't 
know"  in  regard  to  things  which  it  was  their  special  business 
to  be  familiar  with.  And  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  priesthood  are  ready  to  He  their  way  out  of  a  difficulty  for 
the  q-Qod  of  the  Church,  take  the  following  fact:  In  1850,  John 
Taylor,  the  present  head  of  the  ChurcJi,  was  in  F"rancc,  and 
became  engaged  in  a  public  discussion  with  some  Protestant 
ministers.  They  made  it  so  hot  for  him  on  the  subject  of 
polygamy  that  finally,  to  relieve  himself  and  the  Church  he 
represented  from  the  odium,  he  denied  that  polygamy  was  one 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  had  his  denial 
translated  into  French  and  publicly  circulated,  although  Taylor 
himself  says  he  knows  that  Joseph  Smith  received  his  alleged 
revelation  on  polygamy  in  1843,  seven  years  before  Ta)'lor*8 
denial  was  made.  Furthermore,  those  who  ought  to  know 
have  told  the  writer  that  Taylor  had  no  less  than  four  wives 
himself  when  he  made  the  denial 

So  far  as  polygamy  is  concerned,  the  fruit  is  just  what  might 
be  expected.  There  is  no  social  abomination  growing  out  of 
that  unclean  system  which  is  not  found  in  Utah,  and  which  is 
not  countenanced  by  the  priesthood.-  It  is  considered  perfectly 
proper  for  a  man  to  have  two  or  three  sisters  for  his  wives  at 
the  same  time,  or  a  mother  and  daughter.  Such  cases  are 
numerous.  And  the  writer  has  knowledge  of  one  case  where 
a  man  had  for  his  three  wives  mother,  daughter,  and  grand- 
daughter.  The  whole  tendency  of  polygamy  is  to  brutalize 
all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  One  of  the  saddest,  but 
one  of  the  most  frequent,  results  is  the  pushing  aside,  into 
cold  neglect,  of  legal  wives,  who  have  grown  old  and  gray,  to 
make  room  for  those  that  are  younger.  After  three  and  a  halt 
3"ears  of  careful  observation,  the  w  riter  feels  amply  justified  in 
saying  that,  so  far  as  the  Mormon  men  are  concerned,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  the  same  principle,  underlies  polvLT^miy 
which  underlies  the  keeping  of  mistresses  elsewhere.  No  pen 
can  describe  the  demoralizing  effect  of  polygamy  upon  the 
young,  nor  adequately  set  forth  the  lack  of  morality  on  the 
part  of  the  vast  majority  of  young  men  and  women  who  are 
brought  up  in  connection  with  iL    In  fact,  they  don't  seem  to 
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know  what  the  term  vwrality  means.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  only  a  minority  of  the  Mormon  people  are  in 
polygamy.  So  far  as  the  rest  are  concerned,  the  writer  re- 
joices to  believe  that  among  them,  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
errors  and  evil  tendencies  of  iMormonism,  there  are  great 
numbers  of  upright  and  worthy  men  and  women  who  are  still 
influenced  by  the  wholesome  teachings  of  their  Christian  an- 
cestors. 

One  of  the  worst  fruits  of  Mormonism  is  the  way  in  which 
the  most  sacre'd  things  are  desecrated  in  the  name  of  religion, 
so  that  "  the  way  of  truth  is  evil  spoken  of."  Take  two  or 
three  examples :  A  Mormon  apostle  or  bishop  will  stand  up 
on  the  Sabbath  to  preach  to  the  people,  declaring  that  he 
will  speak  as  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  give  him  utterance.  He 
will  then  begin  an  incoherent,  secular  harangue  about  the 
best  methods  of  irrigation,  the  need  of  inaugurating  manu- 
&cturing  enterprises  (this  is  a  pet  topic  with  President  Tay- 
lor), the  necessity  of  planting  shade  trees,  or  the  best  methods 
of  improving  the  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  Mormons  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  dances 
and  balls,  and  it  is  a  customary  thing  to  open  these  perform- 
ances with  prayer. 

But  the  worst  example  is  that  in  connection  with  the 
Mountain  Meadows  massacre.  John  D.  Lee,  the  Mormon 
bishop  who  was  executed  in  the  spring  of  1877  for  participa- 
tion in  that  awful  horror,  tells  us,  in  his  published  confession, 
that  the  Mormon  leaders  who  engaged  in  that  massacre  spent 
most  of  the  preceding  night  in  a  prayer-meeting  asking  the 
Lord  to  guide  them  in  their  murderous  enterprise.  For  a 
long  time  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Lord  or  not.  But  toward  morning  they  all 
felt  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  with  them,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  they  went  out  and  slaughtered,  in  cold  blood,  119 
men,  women,  and  children,  because  they  were  "Gentiles," 
and  therefore  the  Lord's  enemies. 

IV.  The  resources  of  Mormonism. 

\Vhcrc  docs  this  svstcm,  which  is  so  anti-American  and  so 
utterly  hostile  to  the  enlightened  and  progressive  spirit  of  the 
age,  get  its  enormous  strength  ?  Its  strength  comes  mainly 
from  three  sources,  namely :  its  organizationt  its  missiotiary 
policy,  and  its  financial  system. 
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There  is  probably  no  system  on  cajth  which  has  a  more 
cunning,  compact,  and  complete  organization  for  its  purpose 
than  the  Mormon  Church.  There  is  space  to  give  only  the 
merest  outline  of  its  organization.  Supreme  over  all  is  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  two  Councillors.  Then  come  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles, who,  in  connection  with  the  President  and  his  councillors, 
form  a  High  Council,  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal 
Then  come  the  Seventies  (who  are  travelling  missionaries), 
High- Priests,  Elder?,  Bishops,  Teachers,  and  Deacons. 

The  whole  Territory  is  divided  into  twenty  stakes  (Is.  liv. 
4)  or  districts,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a  High- Priest. 
These  districts  are  again  subdivided  into  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  wards,  each  of  which  has  a  presiding  bishop.  The 
Teacheis  and  Deacons  are  his  subordinates,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  visit  eveiy  family  in  the  ward  so  as  to  be  informed  in  re- 
gard to  their  religious  belief.  In  this  way,  through  all  these 
various  gradations,  the  leaders  are  able  to  put  their  finger  on 
eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  whole  Church. 

One  of  the  most  cunning  things  about  the  organization  is 
the  number  of  office-holders.  The  following  figures  are  taken 
from  their  own  reports  to  the  annual  conference  in  April,  1 8  79 : 
Total  number  of  Mormons  in  Utah,  109,218.  All  over  eight 
years  arc  considered  members  of  the  Church,  and,  according  to 
this  report,  there  were  75,557  officers  and  members.  Of  this 
number  23,038,  or  nearly  two  out  of  every  six,  were  office- 
holders, distributed  as  follows:  1 1  apostles,  2  councillors,  50 
patriarchs,  4,260  seventies,  3,241  high-priests,  9,615  elders, 
1,347  priests,  1,515  teachers,  and  2,997  deacons.  If  anyone  of 
these  23,000  office-holders  is  disposed  to  criticise,  or  become 
dissatisfied  with,  the  system,  the  office  he  holds  with  the  pros- 
pect of  promotion  acts  as  a  bribe  to  silence  and  acquiescence. 

The  extent  of  Mormon  missionary  operations  is  far  c;reater 
than  is  generally  supposed.  They  keep  about  300  missionaries 
scattered  through  the  world  constantly.  And  it  is  safe  to  say 
that,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  not  a  country  on  the  globe 
where  a  Mormon  missionaiy  cannot  be  found.  Nor  do  they 
go  in  vain,  since,  for  several  years  past,  they  bring  to  Utah  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  converts  annually.  Most  of 
these  converts  come  from  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  And  the  secret  of  their  success  in  these 
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Christian  communities  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  preach 
mainly  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  claiming  that  that 
is  Mormonism.  When  their  deluded  victims  arrive  in  Utah, 
with  their  little  means  exhausted,  they  discover  that  the  Bible 
is  pushed  aside  to  make  room  for  the  Book  of  Mormon/' 
and  Christ  is  put  in  the  background  to  make  room  for  Joseph 
Smith  in  the  foreground.  These  missionaries  also  take  advan- 
tage of  the  American  Homestead  and  Preemption  laws,  and 
£»ten  their  toils  more  securely  about  their  victims  by  pretend- 
ing that  the  Mormon  Church  will  provide  them  with  land  for 
homes.  The  successful  operations  of  these  mbsidnaries  are  al- 
together with  the  ignorant  and  dissatisfied  classes  of  England 
and  Europe,  since  none  but  the  very  ig^norant  can  be  duped  by 
these  wolves  in  sheep's  clrjthino^.  And  alicr  arrivinor  in  Utah, 
these  people  and  their  children  are  kept  in  the  most  ahject 
ignorance,  since  the  main  object  of  the  Mormon  school  system 
is  to  prevent  people  from  learning  to  think  and  acquire  infor- 
mation. 

But  the  main  strength  of  Mormonism  is  derived  from  its 
financial  system,  which  is  based  on  the  tithing  plan.  The 
people  are  required  to  give  the  tenth  of  everything  to  the 
priesthood,  from  the  tenth  egg  to  the  tenth  hay-stack.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  report  the  net  proceeds  of  the  tithings  for  the 
year  ending  April  6th,  1880,  were  in  round  numbers  $458,000. 
And  the  income  of  the  priesthood  from  all  sources  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,097,000.  The 
priesthood  make  no  report  of  the  uses  to  which  this  vast  sum 
is  put,  except  in  the  most  general  way. 

V.  Relations  to  the  Government. 

There  is  room  left  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  this  most  im- 
portant point.  But  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  patriotic  citizen  to 
live  in  Utah  and  maintain  that  respect  for  the  Government  of 
his  country  which  every  citizen  ought  to  feel,  when  he  sees 
how,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  Government  has  allowed 
its  laws  to  be  trampled  underfoot,  and  the  blood  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  shed  with  impunity,  by  this  anti-American 
oligarchy,  which  sets  at  defiance  the  most  sacred  laws  of  the 
land.  Few  people  realize  how  utterly  anti-American  and 
hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  land  Mormonism  is.    It  not 
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only  believes  in  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  but  in  such  a 
union  as  completely  merges  the  State  in  the  Church.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  Territorial  Legislature  met  in  Salt  Lake 
City  last  winter,  Americans  livinq^  in  Utah  had  the  following 
edifyinq"  spectacle  to  look  at:  Out  of  39  members  of  this 
Territorial  Legislature  (26  in  the  Lower  and  13  in  the  Upper 
House),  34  were  polygamists  and  members  of  the  Mormon 
priesthood.  And  these  law-breakers  drew  their  salaries  out 
of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

For  seventeen  years  there  has  been  a  specific  law  against 
polygamy  on  the  National  Statute-book,  l^ut  only  two  men 
in  all  that  time  have  been  convicted  out  of  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  criminals,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  no  Mormon 
witness  could  be  found  who  w^ould  tell  the  truth.  In  one  of 
the  cases  referred  to,  one  of  the  witnesses  happened  to  be  an 
American;  and  in  the  other,  testimony  was  obtained  by  a 
brilliant  piece  of  strategy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Marshal. 

About  all  the  Congressional  legislation  that  is  needed  in 
order  to  Americanize  Utah  is  included  in  the  following  three 
points :  i.  An  amended  jury  law  which  will  prevent  polyga- 
mists  from  sitting  on  a  jury  before  which  a  polygamist  is  to  be 
tried.  2.  Making  polygamy  a  continuous  offence  instead  of 
requiring  prosecution  to  take  place  within  three  years,  as  now. 
3.  Making  cohabitation  the  proof  of  marriage,  instead  of  be- 
ing required,  as  now,  to  prove  the  ceremony  which  takes 
place  behind  the  solid  walls  of  the  Endowment  House,  where 
the  only  witnesses  are  those  who  will  not  tell  the  truth. 

For  years  and  years  the  Americans  in  Utah  have  been  try- 
ing to  secure  from  Congress  some  such  simple  legislation  as 
this,  but  to  no  purpose.  Meanwhile  Mormonism  has  gone  on 
increasing  in  strength  until  it  virtually  controls  four  of  the 
future  great  States  of  the  Union.  If  facts  have  not  been 
set  forth  in  this  article  which  deserve  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  every  patriotic  American,  and  especially  of  every  man 
who  deserves  the  name  of  statesman,  then  where  are  such 
facts  to  be  found?  Robert  G.  McNiece. 
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CHARLES  HODGE.* 

THE  notice  of  this  volume,  which  appeared  in  the  last 
Number  of  The  Presbytkrian  Review,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  said  respecting  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charles  Hodge  has  discharged  the  responsible 
and  somewhat  delicate  duty  of  preparing  his  Biography.  More, 
indeed,  might  have  been  made  of  the  materials  in  the  author*s 
possession ;  and  had  he  not  been  so  scrupulously  guarded 
against  any  exhibition  of  filial  partiality,  the  present  work 
would  undoubtedly  have  been,  in  a  greater  degree  even  than  it 
is,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  opinion  and  to  the 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America.  For,  while  the 
life  of  Dr.  Hodge  was  uneventful  in  itself,  it  was  coeval  with 
events  of  the  most  important  character  that  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession  ;  and  no  name  stands  so  conspicu- 
ously related  to  them  all  as  does  that  of  liim  whose  life  is 
described  in  these  pages.  Other  men  have  l)een  more  dis- 
tinctively the  leaders  of  particular  ecclesiastical  movements, 
or  for  a  time  at  least  have  divided  with  Dr.  Hodge  the  honors 
of  eminence  and  popular  regard  ;  but  no  other  man  has  touched 
the  thought  and  activities  of  the  Church  at  so  many  points 
and  during  such  an  extended  period.  So  that  when  we  con- 
sider his  long  life,  his  uninterrupted  literary  career,  his  polemic 
surroundings,  and  the  trusted  position  which  he  held  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  he  is 
par  cxccllcucc  the  representative  man  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism. 

A  few  autobiographical  pages  at  the  beginning  of  the  vol- 
ume give  us  the  facts  respecting  Dr.  Hodge's  ancestry  and 
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early  life.  His  grandfather  was  a  successful  merchant  in 
Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian church  in  that  city.  His  eminent  brother.  Dr.  Hugh 
L.  Hodge,  was  an  elder  in  the  same  church,  and  has  left  five 
sons,  one  of  whom  inherits  his  name,  profession,  and  ecclesias- 
tical office  ;  the  others  being-  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Charles 
Hodo-e  was  born  in  1797.  His  father,  who  was  a  physician, 
died  when  he  was  six  months  old,  and  his  education  devolved, 
therefore,  upon  his  widowed  mother,  to  whom  he  says  he 
owed  "  absolutely  everything."  He  matriculated  in  Princeton 
College  in  18 12,  and  after  graduation  entered  the  recently 
established  Theological  Seminary.  A  suggestion  made  to 
him  by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  turned  his  mind  in  the  direc- 
tion of  special  studies,  and  led  to  his  appointment  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1822  as  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Bibli- 
cal Literature.  In  1826  he  married  Sarah  Bache,  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  1828  he  went 
abroad.  During  his  stay  in  Europe  we  find  him  studying 
Arabic  with  De  Sacy  in  Paris,  forming  his  life-long  friendship 
with  Tholuck  in  Halle,  listening  to  Schleiermacher,  and  attend-  ^ 
ing  the  lectures  of  Neander  and  Hengstenberg  in  Berlin.  Of 
course  he  came  in  contact  with  German  philosophy,  and  his 
colleagues  in  Princeton  were  not  free  from  anxiety  on  his 
account  Dr.  Alexander  wrote :  "  I  wish  you  to  come  home 
enriched  with  Biblical  learning,  but  abhorring  German  phir 
losopliy  and  theology."  His  subsequent  life  was  a  witness  to 
the  extent  in  which  this  wish  was  realized. 

The  letters  of  Dr.  Hodge's  later  years  are  less  indicative 
of  his  intellectual  life,  and  tell  us  less  than  we  should  like  to 
know  regarding  his  habits  of  study,  the  books  he  read,  and 
the  subjects  in  which  he  was  interested.  In  this  respect  they 
are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  charming  letters  of  Dr.  james 
W.  Alexander.  But  if  they  fail  to  gratify  curiosity,  they  more 
than  make  up  for  this  disappointment  in  the  light  they  throw 
upon  Dr.  Hodge's  character.  P^ree,  simple,  and  unaffected, 
they  tell  the  story  of  his  home,  and,  like  the  sphygniograph 
of  the  physician,  register  the  pulsations  of  his  heart.  It  is  not 
easy  to  put  down  in  words  the  unformulated  induction  gatii- 
ered  as  the  result  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  writings 
and  repeated  perusal  of  his  "  Life/'  which  embodies  our  esti- 
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mate  of  Dr.  Hodge's  character.  Yet  it  is  a  blessin^^  to  have 
been  brought  into  close  contact  with  his  mind.  For,  great  as 
the  theologian  was,  the  man  was  greater,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  man  adds  lustre  and  gives  individuality  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  theologian.  No  man  ever  obtruded  his  person- 
ality upon  his  readers  less  than  Dr.  Hodge  ;  but  no  one  ever 
wrote  whose  works  are  more  distinctly  pervaded  by  the 
salient  characteristics  of  his  manhood.  He  was  intuitively 
and  by  heredity  a  gentleman,  and  hence  he  was  a  gentleman 
everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances.  He  possessed  a 
strong  emotional  nature,  and  was  born  for  friendships  and 
affection.  This  characteristic,  so  apparent  in  childhood  when 
he  slept  in  his  brother's  arms,  did  not  become  less  manifest 
as  he  advanced  in  life  and  became  accustomed  to  the  experi- 
ences of  the  world  or  absorbed  in  the  exacting  duties  of  his 
calling.  In  his  letters  to  his  brother,  in  his  devotion  to  his 
wife,  in  his  indulgence  to  his  children,  in  his  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  mother,  in  his  warm  letters  to  Bishop  Johns, 
and  particularly  in  the  affecting  scene  where  the  aged  Pres- 
byter and  Prelate  embrace  each  other  and  thus  symbolize 
the  solvent  power  of  love,  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  organiz- 
ing and  directing  principle  of  his  life.  Love  reigned  in  his 
home,  and  the  love  of  Christ  had  full  possession  of  liis  heart. 
His  theology  may  or  may  not  have  been  Christo-ccntric. 
Technically  speaking  it  was  not.  But  his  religion  was  cer- 
tainly Christo-centric — it  was  Christ.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
who  ever  sat  at  his  feet  or  heard  him  on  Sabbath  afternoon 
at  the  "conference."  In  one  of  his  "  conference  papers'* 
recently  published  he  remarks  that  a  man  ought  not  to  depre- 
ciate himself.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Dr.  1  lodge  fell  into  this 
error,  and  yet  he  was  a  remarkably  modest  man.  He  never 
spoke  of  '*my  system"  or  "my  views,"  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  an  author  who  has  written  so  much  and  found  so 
little  use  for  the  pronoun  I.  Yet  Dr.  Hodge  was  not  want- 
ing in  confidence.  He  did  not  distrust  his  conclusions.  He 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  if  ever  man  had.  Perhaps 
his  editorial  career  had  something  to  do  with  this,  and  may 
explain  the  fact  that  while  his  writings  have  an  ex  caihedrd 
air  about  them  that  may  sometimes  be  suggestive  of  pride  of 
opinion,  the  world  may  be  challenged  to  find  a  syllable  in  all 
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that  he  has  spoken  or  written  that  savors  of  vanity.  All  great 
men  arc  not  like  him  in  this  respect.  But,  as  has  been  said, 
Dr.  Hodge  was  an  editor ;  and  an  editor  comes  to  invest  his 
organ  with  a  quasi-personality  distinct  from  his  own,  and  to 
treat  it  with  the  deference  that  he  expects  it  to  receive  from 
others.  The  Princeton  Review  might  say  in  the  terms  of 
doo^matic  and  authoritative  statement  what  Charles  Hodge  in 
his  individual  capacity  might  hesitate  to  say,  or  might  utter 
in  a  somewhat  qualified  form.  And  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that, 
writing  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  a  journal  that  was  a 
recognized  organ  of  thought,  he  would  regard  it  as  a  sur- 
render of  the  dignity  with  which  a  subject  was  invested  for 
him  to  introduce  his  own  personality  and  make  discriminating 
and  antithetical  use  of  the  pronouns  "  I "  and  "he."  But  his 
Christian  character  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than 
during  the  long  sickness  (1833  to  1840)  that  followed  soon 
after  his  return  from  Europe.  His  biographer  tells  us  how 
patiently  he  bore  the  most  excruciating  pain ;  how  will- 
ingly he  submitted  to  treatment  quite  as  painful  as  the  dis- 
ease it  was  meant  to  cure  ;  and  how,  moreover,  under  the 
greatest  physical  disadvantages,  he  labored  with  incessant 
industry  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  that  had  been  given 
him  to  do.  During-  these  years  of  prostration  his  study 
became  the  gathering-place  of  the  coterie  who  were  interested 
in  the  Princeton  Review,  and  during  this  period,  too,  he 
accomplished  much  qf  the  literary  work  that  established. his 
reputation  as  a  theologian. 

Human  greatness  is  a  subject  about  which  it  is  hard  to 
speak  with  accuracy  and  without  doing  injustice.  It  is  dif^B- 
cult  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  man  of  thought, 
the  man  of  genius,  and  the  man  of  erudition ;  for  as  express- 
ing the  modes  in  which  mind  manifests  itself  these  terms 
seem  to  be  incommensurable.  Then  there  are  men  who  die 
young  or  who  live  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  and 
whose  potential  greatness  never  finds  adequate  expression. 
Potential  greatness,  however,  can  never  be  die  basis  of  any- 
thing more  than  a  sentimental  estimate.  We  must  judge 
men  by  what  they  actually  accomplish,  and,  as  what  they 
accomplish  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  in  all  the  great- 
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ness  of  this  world  there  is  much  that  in  one  sense  may  be 
called  adventitious.  There  is  no  way  of  separatinjr  a  man 
from  his  surroundings  and  takinj^  his  measure.  The  man 
and  the  environment  are  two  aspects  that  make  up  the 
totality  of  manifestation,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  mani- 
festation that  we  predicate  the  greatness  of  the  man.  What 
other  men  might  have  done  had  they  been  in  Dr.  Hodge's 
circumstances  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire.  It  is  a  needless 
question.  Every  great  man  s  life  is  unique.  It  cannot  be 
duplicated,  for  the  reason  that  the  concurrence  of  a  particular 
mind  in  relation  to  particular  circumstances  is  a  solitary  fact 
The  great  man  is  thus  an  anaB  Xeyofjevov  on  the  page  of 
God*s  great  book  of  history.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Dr. 
Hodge  was  not  as  great  in  some  respects  as  some  men  with 
whom  it  is  natural  to  compare  him.  In  the  sphere  of  con- 
structive thought  he  does  not  rank  with  Jonathan  Edwards. 
In  genius  he  was  not  cc^ual  to  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander.  To 
the  prodigious  attainments  of  Dr.  Addison  Alexander  he  laid 
no  dalm..  In  philosophical  and  historical  erudition  it  is  prob- 
able that  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith  surpassed  him.  He  added 
nothing  to  the  world's  epoch-making  phrases.  He  founded 
no  school  like  Taylor;  and  if  like  Rushnell  he  had  claimed  to 
originate  a  new  idea,  it  would  not  have  gone  forth  into  the 
world  in  the  shining  drapery  of  Bushnell's  beautiful  speech. 
There  have  been  more  brilliant  debaters,  more  elocjuent 
preachers,  more  accomplished  linguists,  more  astute  eccle- 
siastics, more  oriL^dnal  or  more  erudite  dogmaticians ;  but  to 
no  one  in  America  has  it  been  given,  as  it  was  given  to  Dr. 
I  Hodge,  to  achieve  greatness  in  all  departments  of  theological 
study  and  to  influence  the  movements  of  thought  as  a  trusted 
leader  of  a  great  denomination  during  two  generations.  His 
was  not  the  greatness  of  the  mere  specialist,  who  knows  nothing 
outside  of  a  narrow  department,  and  is  deep  only  in  the  sense 
that  he  spends  his  life  in  boring  a  hole.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  he  an  example  of  extensive  mediocrity  which  is  so 
often  mistaken  for  greatness.  The  law,  however,  holds  good 
in  the  development  of  mind  as  in  the  logical  notion  that  the 
greater  the  extension  the  less  the  intension.  For  a  man, 
therefore,  to  be  great  in  many  departments  is  to  be  less  great 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  been  in  one.  Dr.  Hodge's 
28 
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greatness  was  of  the  comprehensive  kind.  His  claim  to  a 
place  among  the  great  men  of  America  and  of  the  world  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  brought  the  powers  of  his  strong 
intellect  to  bear  upon  the  discussion  of  a  great  variety  of 
questions  ;  tliat  through  his  logic,  learning,  and  moral  earnest- 
ness he  has  enriched  the  literature  of  theology  in  all  its 
departments  ;  that  he  achieved  distinction  as  a  teacher, 
exegete,  preacher,  controversiahst,  ecclesiastic,  and  systematic 
theologian  ;  and,  finally,  that  through  a  long  life,  in  which  he 
preserved  his  powers  in  undiminished  vigor  to  the  last,  he 
was  the  tireless  defender  of  the  great  system  of  theology  with 
which  his  nanie  will  forever  be  identihed. 

In  1840,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Alexander,  a  readjust- 
•  ment  of  departments  in  the  seminary  w^as  effected,  whereby 
Dr.  Hodge  was  made  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Exegetical 
Theology.  It  was  in  this  chair  that  the  great  work  of  his  life 
was  done.  Professor  Wartield,  a  very  competent  judge, 
bears  testimony  to  Dr.  Hodge's  eminence  as  a  teacher,  in 
the  following  words :  "  I  have  sat  under  many  noted  teachers, 
and  yet  am  free  to  say  that,  as  an  educator,  I  consider  Dr. 
Hodge  superior  to  them  all.  He  was,  in  fact,  my  ideal 
teacher."  This  opinion  will  be  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Hodge's  pupils  &r  and  near,  though  it  is  our  impres- 
•  sion  that  his  finest  powers  as  an  instructor  were  most  dis- 
played at  the  beginning  and  toward  the  dose  of  his  pro- 
fessorial career — before  he  had  abandoned  the  use  of  a 
text-book  and  after  his  own  **  Systematic  Theology  "  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  students.  Whether  theological  instruction 
should  be  conducted  by  text-book  or  by  lecture  is  a  question 
that  does  not  easily  admit  of  a  categorical  answer.  Much 
depends  upon  the  man  and  not  a  little  on  the  subject.  Some 
subjects  can  be  discussed  advantageously  in  no  other  way 
than  by  lectures,  and  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of  some  in- 
structors would  prove  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  highest 
usefulness.  Speaking  now  only  with  reference  to  the  depart- 
ment of  systematic  theology,  it  would  probably  be  correct  to 
say  that  a  wise  combination  of  both  methods  is  the  best 
There  are  special  reasons  which  make  a  text-book  in  such  a 
department  very  desirable,  and  its  use,  so  far  from  super* 
seding  the  lecture,  might  enable  the  Professor  to  employ  it  as 
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a  co-ordinate  means  of  instruction  to  the  highest  possible 
advantage.    Sheldon  Amos,  speaking  in  reference  to  another 
profession,  has  some  fine  remarks  on  this  matter  that  would 
be  relevant  here  if  the  limits  allowed  in  this  article  justified 
their  insertion.*    But  it  is  far  more  important  to  ascertain 
what  the  theological  lecture  ought  to  be,  than  to  inquire 
whether  it  should  be  an  exclusive  mode  of  instruction,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  text-book  in  manuscript  does  not  give 
us  the  best  idea  of  its  form  and  function.  There  is  great  force 
in  the  suggestion  sometimes  made,  that,  where  it  is  possible, 
the  printed  page  should  be  relied  upon  for  didactic  details, 
and  that  the  lecture  should  be  made  the  avenue  for  the 
presentation  of  original  work  in  the  form  of  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  author  read,  or  of  special  investigation  of 
pardcular  points,  or  of  exhaustive  monographic  study,  or  of 
some  comprehensive  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  dogmatic 
area.    All  these  forms  of  work  possess  the  highest  value, 
and  there  is  a  proper  place  for  them  all  in  the  tlieological 
curricukiin.    The  minute  study  of  individual  doctrines  and 
the  exhibition  of  all  the  doctrines  in  systematic  relation  are 
both  important;  though  it  is  difficult  to  present  both  methods 
under  the  same  rubrics  without  doing  violence  to  perspective 
and  proportion.    Hut,  if  the  course  of  study  were  long  enough 
to  permit  it,  the  student  might  learn  the  value  of  patient  work 
in  the  examination  of  a  doctrine  like  the  Atonement,  without 
missing  the  advantage  of  taking  in  at  times  the  whole  theo- 
logical landscape  from  some  mountain-top  of  generalization. 
And  there  are  times  when  the  patient  toiler  in  the  field  of  a 
dogmatic  specialty  would  do  well  to  turn  tourist  and  refresh 
his  spirit  by  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of  Divine  truth. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  cure  for  some  of  the  theological  pessimism 
with  which  so  many  are  afflicted.    This,  however,  by  the 
way.    There  is  no  one  method  of  teaching  or  studying 
Theology,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  method  that  is  best 
That  of  mere  routine,  however,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
worst,  and  of  this  no  one  was  more  conscious  than  Dr.  Hodge, 
"who  always  maintained,"  says  his  biographer,  "that  the 
true  method  in  teaching  didactic  theology  involves  the  use  of 
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the  text-book,  the  Hving  teacher,  practice  in  writing,  and  an 
active  drill  in  verbal  questions  and  answers." 

The  long^  iUness  of  Dr.  Hodge  has  already  been  referred 
to.    His  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
written  in  a  sick-room.    The  volumes  on  the  Corinthians  and 
Ephesians  belong  to  a  later  period.    It  is  the  first-named 
volume  that  must  be  regarded  as  the  monument  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  exegetical  talent,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  it  that 
his  position  as  a  commentator  may  be  most  conveniently 
spoken  of.    It  is  often  stated  as  a  most  happy  circumstance 
that  Dr.  Hodge  went  into  the  chair  of  Didactic  Theology 
from  that  of  Exegesis,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  the  Script- 
ural tone  which  pervades  his  system  is  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  this  fact    But  it  is  also  true  that  Dr.  Hodge  came  to  his 
work  as  a  commentator  with  dogmatic  prepossessions.  Exe- 
gesis is  not  a  mere  matter  of  philology  and  grammar.  Call 
it  "  the  analogy  of  faith/'  or  what  we  will,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  no  great  work  in  science  or  theology  can  be  accom- 
plished by  any  man  who  does  not  have  some  hypothesis  or 
dogma  into  which  he  can  put  the  individual  and  scattered 
&cts  of  experience  or  interpretation.    Without  the  category 
of  doctrine  the  exegetical  facts  would  be  isolated  or  meaning- 
less ;  without  the  exegesis  the  categories  of  doctrine  would 
have  no  content,  or  rather  no  support.    To  determine  the 
relations  of  exegesis  and  dogma  by  insisting  upon  the  univer- 
sal logical  priority  of  the  former,  as  though  a  doctrine  which 
is  itself  an  exegetical  induction  may  not  be  the  logical  prius 
of  further  exegesis,  is  certainly  not  wise;  and  Dr.  Hodge  is 
the  last  man  who  should  be  quoted  in  support  of  such  an 
idea,  for  his  greatest  exegetical  work  was  written  in  a  dog- 
matic interest.     It  was  hailed  on  its  appearance  as  a  defence 
of  the  faith,  and  a  grand  defence  of  the  faith  it  is.   Dr.  Hodge 
was  a  dogmatic  exegete.     His  commentaries  are  not  pre- 
eminently grammatical  like  Hllicott's,  or  historical  like  Li^ht- 
foot's,  or  eloquent  like  Eadie's.    He  was  not  a  textual  critic 
like  Alford,  or  a  patristic  student  like  Wordsworth.    But  he 
has  excellences  that  are  peculiarly  his  own;  and  for  masterly 
analysis  of  Pauline  thought,  for  luminous  exposition  of  the 
sequences  of  Pauline  sentences,  for  ability  to  seize  upon  the 
central  idea  of  a  passage  and  bring  the  rays  of  contextual  light 
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to  bear  upon  its  elucidation,  he  is  unexcelled,  if  he  is  not  un- 
rivalled. In  the  niceties  of  philology  and  grammar  he  un- 
doubtedly had  superiors,  and  the  experts  in  exegesis  will  be 
able  to  show  that  here  and  there  be  has  fallen  into  error.  But 
in  his  case,  as  in  Calvin's,  his  dogmatic  instinct  went  far  toward 
compensating  for  these  defects.  He  knew  Greek,  it  is  true, 
but,  better  still,  he  knew  Paul. 

It  is  in  writing,  and  not  in  oral  discourse,  that  Dr.  Hodge 
has  his  chief  dtle  to  distinction.  His  sermons  were  character- 
ized by'  the  clearness,  comprehensiveness,  and  coherence  that 
maiked  everything  he  did.  Dr.  Paxton,  a  high  homiletical 
authority,  has  recorded  his  estimate  of  Dr.  Hodge  as  a  preacher 
and  mentions  one  occasion,  at  least,  when  he  rose  to  the  highest 
eloquence.  Such  instances,  however,  were  not  frequent  Still, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  needed  the  stimulus  of  a  great  occa- 
sion, or  that,  like  Cunningham,  it  took  the  excitement  of 
forensic  encounter  to  bring  out  his  best  powers  as  a  speaker. 
It  was  on  Sabbath  afternoons  in  the  "  Orator}^"  with  only  the 
Professors  and  students  for  his  audience,  that  he  revealed  the 
depths  of  his  emotional  nature,  and  that  his  pupils  learned 
what  a  preacher  he  might  have  been,  had  he  been  called  to 
speak  from  the  pulpit  instead  of  the  professor's  chair.  A 
volume  of  his  "  Conference  Papers"  lies  before  us.  They  con- 
tain few  thoughts  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  other  writings. 
There  are  no  literary  surprises,  no  flashes  of  genius,  few  fresh 
metaphors,  few  illustrations.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  old 
doctrines  are  presented  here  in  any  form  of  striking  originality. 
Dr.  Hodge  had  the  gift  of  seeing  the  inter-dependence  of  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  system ;  but  kaleidoscopic  variety  in 
the  combination  of  these  truths  is  not  a  characteristic  of  his 
vmtings.  These  conference  papers  "  are  simply  the  theology 
of  the  lecture-room  thrown  into  homiletic  form,  with  rich  and 
precious  application  to  Christian  experience.  They  are  only 
skeletons,  however,  and  from  them  alone  one  would  derive  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  the  unique  devotional  services  for 
which  they  were  prepared.  The  subject  for  the  day,  let  us 
suppose,  is  "  Preaching  Christ"  (p.  316).  The  other  members 
of  the  Faculty  have  spoken.  It  is  the  senior  Professor's  turn. 
The  outline,  printed  now,  but  present  then  only  to  his  mind, 
is  clothed  in  the  flowing  words  of  simple,  but  dignihed,  ex- 
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temporaneous  speech.  Deliberate  and  measured  in  his  manner, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  nothing  awkward  or  mechanical  in  his  pass- 
age from  point  to  point  The  fire  of  moral  earnestness  has 
fused  the  logic  of  analysis,  and  the  transitions  that  sometimes 
seem  abrupt,  as  they  stand  in  numbered  succession  on  the 
printed  page,  are  made  naturally  and  with  smoothness.  The 
students  follow  him  with  interest  as  the  discouise  proceeds, 
some  taking  notes,  some  storing  memoty.  And  now  he  telb 
them  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  be  an  ambassador  for  Christ. 
The  clear,  crisp  statements  of  dogmatic  truth,  in  which  the  £yr- 
reaching  relations  of  the  subject  have  been  presented,  are  ex- 
changed for  soft  and  tender  words  of  child-like  fiaiith  and 
grateful  love.  The  theology  of  the  intellect  has  become  the 
theology  of  the  feelings  The  voice  grows  tremulous;  the 
beautiful  face  is  suffused  with  a  heavenly  radiance ;  the  tide  of 
emotion  overflows,  and,  borne  along,  the  speaker  then  por- 
trays  the  love  of  God,  and,  with  a  pathos  that  touches  every 
heart,  acknowledges  our  obligation  to  His  grace. 

Forensic  efforts  such  as  the  General  Assembly  witnessed 
when  Rice  and  Breckinridge  and  Tliorinvcll  were  acknowl- 
edged leaders  of  debate,  are  not  common  now.  W  hy  this 
should  be  the  case  it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  the 
General  Asseinbly  was  more  patient  then,  and  the  five-minute 
rule  and  the  previous  question  were  resorted  to  more  spar- 
ingly. Or,  there  may  not  have  been  the  temptation  that  now 
exists  for  the  Assembly  to  do  its  work  vicariously,  and  it  may 
not  have  become  the  paradise  of  the  phlegmatic  committee- 
man. Perhaps  the  practical  work  of  the  Church  was  neg^ 
lected  then,  and  balance-sheets  and  statistics,  may  have 
received  less  attention  than  they  deserved.  And  it  may  be 
true,  for  that  matter,  that  these  great  men,  like  the  Apostles, 
have  left  no  successors,  or  perhaps  the  system  of  rotation 
in  the  election  of  commissioner  may  stand  in  some  way 
related  to  this  matter.  Some  say,  moreover,  that  the  occu- 
pation of  the  forensic  orator  is  gone,  and  that  ecclesiastical 
principles  should  be  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the  newspa- 
per and  not  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  period  of  which 
we  speak  the  greatest  men  in  the  Church  employed  their 
highest  powers  in  the  discussion  of  questions  in  constituttonal 
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law  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  it  was  the  golden  age  of  debate.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Hodge  could  not  cope  with  the  men  who 
have  just  been  named  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  he 
did  not  possess  forensic  powers  of  a  superior  quality.  Those 
.  who  remember  the  Rochester  Assembly  speak  of  the  debate 
in  which  Hodge  and  Thomwell  crossed  swords  as  something 
never  to  be  forgotten.  That  debate  is  printed  in  full  in  Dr. 
Thomweirs  collected  works.  These  men  were  conspicuously 
the  greatest  men  in  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  at 
that  time,  and  the  discussion  was  eminently  worthy  of  both. 
It  ceased  in  the  Assembly,  to  be  carried  on  with  greater  thor- 
oughness in  the  pages  of  the  Repertory  and  the  Souikem 
Presbyterian  Review, 

The  readers  of  this  biography  will  refer  with  interest  to  the 
pages  which  recount  the  history  of  the  Biblical  Repertory  and 
Princeton  Review.  It  was  established  in  1825,  and  was  for 
some  years  conducted  by  an  "association  of  gentlemen,"  the 
most  prominent  being  the  Princeton  men  already  mentioned, 
together  with  the  brilliant  Professor  Dod.  In  1856  Dr. 
Hodge  became  sole  editor  of  the  Review,  and  sustained  this 
position  of  unsliared  responsibility  till  1868.  when  Dr.  Atwatcr 
was  associated  with  him  in  its  management.  Anonymous 
writing  was  usual  in  the  conduct  of  reviews  a  generation  or 
two  ago,  and  the  Repertory  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It 
was,  or  rather  it  became,  distinctively  the  organ  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  opinions.  It  did  not  offer  a  theological  menu  to  the 
varying  and  divergent  tastes  of  readers.  Nor  was  it  a  place 
where  good-natured  advocates  of  different  opinions  might 
meet  and  hold  a  symposium.  It  was  the  very  opposite  of  all 
this.  Matthew  Arnold  describes  Calvinism  as  "  rigid,  militant, 
and  menacing: "  and,  making  due  allowance  for  caricature  and 
over-statement,  the  Princeton  Review  of  those  days  might 
very  easily  have  suggested  these  epithets.  They  were  days 
of  hot  controversy,  and  the  Repertory  gave  no  uncertain 
sound  Great  doctrines  were  in  debate,  and  for  forty  years 
it  did  battle  for  what  it  believed — and  rightly  believed — to.be 
the  truth  of  God.  It  is  not  strange  that  men  who  remember 
the  Repertory  of  twenty  years  ago  should  contrast  its  inflexi- 
ble purpose,  its  uncompromising  orthodoxy,  its  hot  advocacy 
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of  the  rigfht,  and  its  scathing  rebuke  of  error  with  the  more 

irenic,  judicial,  and  sometimes  apparently  neutral  attitude 
which  writers  in  some  of  the  periodicals  of  to-day  assume  in 
reference  to  the  most  vital  questions  in  morals  and  reliction. 
Times  have  changed,  however.    The  modern  review  is  apt 
to  be  a  tourney  ground  where  inte  rest  centres  in  knowing 
who  are  the  knights  of  conflicting  opinion.    The  old  Rcviciu, 
no  matter  who  loaded  or  aimed  it,  was  a  field-piece  that  "vol- 
leyed and  thundered  "  wherever  error  showed  its  front.  Dr. 
Hodge  was  possessed  of  just  the  qualifications  that  fitted  him 
for  editing  a  controversial  journal.    What  his  literary  habits 
were  we  do  not  know,  but,  judging  from  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial that  has  come  from  his  pen  (140  articles,  besides  books), 
he  must  have  been  a  very  rapid  writer.    Given,  then,  his  wide 
knowledge;  his  ample  vocabulary;  his  clear,  concise,  and 
rhythmical  style,  his  firm  belief  in  any  controversy  that  his 
cause  was  the  cause  of  God ;  his  ability  to  sink  his  personality 
in  that  of  the  editor,  without  so  far  forgetting  himself  as  to  be 
guilty  of  editorial  discourtesy :  and  we  can  easily  imagine  that 
when  the  materials  of  an  article  had  been  marshalled  by  his 
logic  and  set  in  motion  by  his  feelings,  the  result  would  be  the 
highest  type  of  controversial  writing.    If  we  sometimes  find 
the  ashes  of  controversy  in  his  "  Systematic  Theology,"  we 
shall  find  the  fire  of  controversy  hot  and  bright  enough  in  the 
pages  of  tjie  Repertory.    It  was  tho'e  that  his  greatness  re- 
vealed itself  in  its  highest  forms,  and  Dr.  Prime  was  not  far 
wrong  when  he  said  that  Dr.  Hodge  was  the  greatest  re- 
viewer  in  the  world.    It  is  only  necessary  to  look  over  the 
outlined  account  of  his  contributions  to  his  Princeton  Review 
which  is  given  in  his  biography,  in  order  to  see  how  wide  a 
field  he  covered  and  to  wliat  extent  he  has  placed  Christen- 
dom under  obligation  to  him  by  his  masterly  discussion  of 
fundamental  questions  in  which  all  believers  in  Revealed  Re- 
limon  are  alike  concerned.     It  is  chiefly,  however,  as  a  Cal- 
vinistic  theologian  that  he  will  be  remembered ;  and  it  was  as 
the  defender  of  historic  Calvinism  that  the  Princeton  Review 
won  its  world-wide  fame.    One  must  know  something  about 
that  historic  Calvinism  in  order  to  know  Dr.  Hodge's  place 
in  the  history  of  opinion.    He  must  know,  that  is  to  say.  the 
history  of  its  confessional  development  and  the  modifications 
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that  it  underwent  in  the  anti-confessional  drift  of  a  later  day. 
In  one  sense,  Protestantism  was  a  dircmption  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  organism.  It  made  the  Word  of  God  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  or- 
ganism to  be  a  co-ordinate  factor.  It  affirmed  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  challenged  the  right  of  the  organism 
to  impose  an  authoritative  interpretation  upon  the  Scriptures. 
It  placed  the  ground  of  salvation  in  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  and  its  guarantee  in  the  mental  state  of  the  individual, 
and  so  delivered  him  from  the  tyranny  of  "  works"  that  the 
organism  might  impose.  Justification  by  faith,  in  short,  be- 
came the  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church.  Protestant* 
ism  took  two  forms :  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed.  The 
one  was  theo-centric  and  predestinarian the  other  was  an- 
thropo-centric  and  sacramentarian.  The  doctrine  of  the  cov- 
enants found  confessional  expression  at  a  later  day.  The 
theological  doctrine  of  the  divine  purpose,  and  the  anthro- 
pological doctrine  of  the  solidarity  and  depravity  of  the  race, 
were  formulated  under  the  antliropo-tlieological  conceptions 
of  the  Federal  theology.  Differences,  however,  were  devel- 
oped :  Gomarus  on  the  right ;  Arminius  on  the  left.  The 
Synod  of  Dort  met,  and  the  "five  points"  became  standard 
orthodoxy.  Arminlanism  was  ejected.  And  thus,  while  logi- 
cally we  may  speak  of  the  Reformed  Theology  under  the  two 
species  of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  ecclesiastically  we 
must  speak  of  the  Reformed  Theology  as  distinctively  Calvin- 
istic.  The  mediating  theology  of  Saumur  was  taught  at  a 
later  date  by  Amyraldus  and  Placaeus.  Before  that,  or 
rather,  before  Heidegger's  protest  in  1675,  the  Westminster 
Assembly  met  Hence  the  Westminster  Confession  does  not 
pronounce  in  terms  against  the  Salmurian  theology,  although 
it  very  distinctly  teaches  the  Dordrechtian.  The  confessional 
orthodoxy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Westminster  symbols.  The  Princeton  professors  began  their 
labors  with  thc^e  symbols  as  their  creed-statements  and  the 
Genevan  Turretine  as  their  master  dogmatician.  "  Princeton 
theology  "  is  therefore  a  distinctive  term  only  in  so  far  as  Prince- 
ton has  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  redoubtable  cham- 
pion of  Westminster  orthodoxy.  If  the  expression  implies 
that  Princeton  has  originated  a  peculiar  phase  of  the  Re- 
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formed  faith,  it  is  a  distinction  that  she  does  not  covet ;  if  it 
implies  that  she  is  the  only  defender  of  that  faith,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction that  she  does  not  deserve. 

The  simple  discharge  of  didactic  functions  would  not  meet 
the  exigencies  of  those  days.  Controversy  was  then  as  it  is 
now  the  price  of  a  perpetuated  faith.  Say  what  we  will 
against  the  systems  of  New  England  theolog-y,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  men  who  lived  during  the  period  marked  by 
Edwards  and  Taylor  have  contributed  a  great  chapter  to  the 
history  of  religious  thought.  An  age  of  synthesis  ma\  come 
in  which  it  will  be  possible  to  read  that  chapter  with  some 
profit,  and  learn  that  even  the  most  divergent  systems  have 
contained  some  important  lessons.  That,  however,  was  an 
age  of  antithesis.  The  polemic  and  the  irenic  method  sup- 
plement each  other.  Error  commonly  has  some  truth  in 
what  it  afifirms,  and  is  wrong  generally  in  Avhat  it  denies. 
While  it  is  active,  aggressive,  and  eager  to  be  the  substitute 
for  established  orthodoxy  and  cherished  faith,  the  method  of 
polemic  is  the  only  one  that  is  wise.  But  when  it  ceases  to 
occupy  this  position,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  history  of 
opinion,  the  irenic  thinker  is  apt  to  ask  what  lessons  it  taught, 
under  what  conditions  it  arose,  and  to  what  neglected  truth, 
as  by  some  nemesis  of  faith,  its  origin  can  be  traced.  It 
would  be  uncandid  not  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  New 
England  theology  in  America  to-day,  yet  it  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that,  in  the  presence  of  current  issues*,  it  has  little  or  no 
polemic  significance.  It  was  otherwise,  however,  fifty  years 
ago.  Calvinism  was  undergoing  the  modifications  known  as 
"The  New  Divinity."  These  modifications  were  mainly 
ethical  and  anthropological.  They  had  reference  to  Ability', 
Depravity,  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  Regeneration,  and  the 
Atonement.  On  all  these  subjects  Dr.  Hodge  wrote  with 
great  earnestness.  He  opposed  the  Hopkinsians  and  he  op- 
posed the  Taylorites.  These,  though  historically  related, 
were  the  antipodal  forms  of  New  England  theology.  With 
Emmons,  the  most  outspoken  and  original  Hopkinsian,  God 
was  the  power  behind  phenomena,  and  therefore  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  all  acts.  There  were  no  second  causes,  and 
Providence  was  continued  creation.  This  was  the  transcen- 
dental side  of  his  theology,  and  he  was  therefore  a  Predesti- 
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narian  of  the  severest  type.  On  the  empirical  side,  however, 
he  was  a  Phenomenalist ;  'The  soul  is  a  scries  of  exercises. 
Phenomc'iuiUy,  we  are  free.  Moral  conduct  is  a  series  of 
volitions  that  are  either  ritjht  or  wron<j.  There  is  no  charac- 
ter,  no  original  sin,  no  imputation.'  He  reminds  us  of  the 
attempts  that  are  being  made  at  the  present  day  to  unite  the 
Pantheism  of  Spinoza  with  the  Positivism  of  Compte.*  It 
would  be  quite  as  correct  to  call  him  a  Positivist  as  to  call 
him  a  Pantheist.    He  was  neither. 

In  Dr.  Taylor's  system  the  autonomy  of  the  liuman  will  is 
substituted  for  the  Hopkinsian  doctrine  of  the  Divine  efficien- 
cy; self-love  takes  the  place  of  disinterested  benevolence* 
and  instead  of  the  doctrine  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of 
the  greatest  good,  we  are  told  that  possibly  God  could  not 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  sin  in  a  moral  universe.  Between 
these  extremes  the  pendulum  of  thought  was  swinging  when 
Dr.  Hodge  came  upon  the  arena  as  a  controversialist. 
Opposite  as  these  systems  were,  they  both  led  to  or  involved 
a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  a  strictly  vicarious 
atonement.     Dr.  H.  B.  Smith  f  has  presented  this  with 
matchless  vividness  of  antithetical  statement ;  and  Dr.  At- 
watcr,  in  the  last  Number  of  this  Revikw,  has  shown  how  the 
theological  movements  of  those  days  prepared  the  way  for  the 
warmer  and  more  sympathetic,  thoup^h  e(jually  heterodox, 
thcolocfv  of  Bushncll.    These  successive  phases  of  opinion 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  order  to  understand  the  statement 
that  the  Princeton  men  never  oric^inated  a  new  idea.  Dr. 
Hodge  was  fond  of  making  this  statement.    It  occurs  in  the 
Repertory;  he  makes  it  in  a  letter  to  Principal  Cunningham; 
and  at  his  semi-centennial  celebration,  with  representatives 
from  Andover  and  New  Haven  before  him,  he  repeated  it 
again.   This,  however,  was  only  a  modest  way  of  stating  the 
magnificent  truth  that  the  Professors  of  Princeton  had  been 
doing  battle  for  Westminster  orthodoxy.    It  is  true  that  the 
name  of  Dr.  Hodge  is  associated  with  no  new  departure  in 
Theology;  but  it  is  far  from  true  that  he  came  to  the  defence 

*  S<r«  the  recently  pubUshed  work  entitled  "Spinoxa:  His  Life  aad  Philosophy." 
By  Frederick  Pollock. 

t  See  his  *'  Idea  of  Christiaii  Theology  as  «  System  **  and  "The  Theological  System 
of  EmmoflM,"  in  the  Tolome  called  **  Faith  and  Philosophy." 
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of  the  faith  with  no  originality  or  independence  of  thought 
His  place  undoubtedly  is  among  the  defenders  of  the  fiuth 
rather  than  among  the  constructive  thinkers  of  the  worid. 
Still,  he  gave  the  old  theology  a  new  setting.   His  con- 
troversies enabled  him  to  treat  it  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the 
clearness  with  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  faith  are 
stated  in  contrast  to  the  opposing  theories  of  recent  years  is 
one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  "  Systematic  Theology." 
It  is  possible  that  his  controversies  sometimes  show  faults  in 
theological  i)erspective,  and  that  in  contending  for  a  truth  he 
did  not  always  make  due  allowance  for  its  relative  importance 
or  prominence.    And  his  l)iograf)hcr  says:  "  He  was  apt  some- 
times, as  his  critics  have  successfully  pointed  out,  to  go  beyond 
the  warrant  of  historical  fact  in  asserting  that  the  Church  had 
everywhere   and  always  held  as  he  held  as  to  secondary 
matters."    It  is,  however,  a  truth  that  all  Presbyterians  may 
generously  admit  that,  battling  for  confessional  orthodoxy,  he 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  save  our  Church  from 
the  growing  influence  of  a  theology  that  is  both  anti-confes- 
sional and  provincial.     In  doing  this  he  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  all  Calvinistic  theologians,  even  though  on  some 
points  touching  the  philosophy  of  race-connection  he  held  a 
position  differing  from  their  own. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  because  Dr.  Hodge 
was  so  active  as  a  writer  he  was  a  mere  student  or  a 
recluse.  He  lived  in  a  quiet  college  town,  but  he  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  outside  world.  He  was  not  a 
book-worm,  and  he  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the 
amenities  of  life.  He  could  enjoy  a  novel,  and  was  capable  of 
discriminating  admiration  of  a  horse ;  he  prided  himself  on  the 
products  of  his  garden,  and  loved  a  game  of  chess  or  back- 
gammon; he  took  pleasure  in  the  boyish  sports  of  his  children, 
remembering  theii  sayings  and  entering  with  zest  into  every- 
thing that  interested  them.  Even  when  he  was  busy  he  seems 
not  to  have  been  disturbed  by  their  presence,  for  "  his  study 
was  always  the  family  thoroughfare  through  which  the  children, 
boys  and  girls,  young  and  old,  and  after  them  the  grandchil- 
dren, went  in  and  out  for  work  and  play."  His  letters  show 
that  he  took  an  interest  in  politics.  He  was  a  devoted  friend 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  one  of  its  Trustees  from 
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1850  to  ihe  day  of  his  death.  From  1840  to  1870  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  He 
was  also  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Board  o(  Forciijn 
Missions,  and  its  President  in  1868,  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Sprinp^.  He  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  was  elected  to  the  Moderatorship  in  1846.  In 
1839  he  published  his  "  Constitutional  Histor)^  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church."  The  disruption  had  taken  place  two  years 
•before,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  position  taken  by 
"the  Princeton  men"  during  that  crisis.  They  did  not  sympa- 
thize with  either  the  Hopkinsian  or  the  Taylorite  wing  of 
New  England  Theology,  though  they  distinguished  between 
them  by  regarding  the  former  as  properly  within  the  area  of 
tolerated  diveigence  from  the  Standards.  They  were  aware  of 
the  evils  that  had  grown  out  of  the  **  Flan  of  Union,"  and  were 
as  anxious  as  any  of  their  brethren  to  have  them  abated.  But 
save  in  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  Western  Reserve,  which,  was 
overwhelmingly  Congregational,  they  disapproved  of,  and  Dr. 
Alexander  voted  against,  the  Exscinding  Act  of  the  (jcncral 
Assembly  of  1837.  Of  the  legality  of  the  measure  whereby  the 
"Plan  of  Union"  was  dissolved  they  had  no  doubt,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  creature  of  the  Assembly  ;  nor  did  thev^  doubt  the 
right  of  the  Assembly  to  exclude  the  Synods  of  Western  New 
York.  But  they  more  than  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  1S35  Dr.  Hod<Te  began  to  write  a  series  of  annual  articles 
in  reference  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  material  portions  of 
which  have  been  gathered  into  a  volume  and  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Church  Polity."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
complete  treatise  on  Ecclesiology,  which  he  had  j^rojected 
early  in  life,  and  which  was  always  a  fondly  cherished  literary 
plan,  was  never  prepared  for  publication.  A  didactic  treatise, 
however,  would  not  have  superseded  the  present  volume  which 
Mr.  Durant  has  so  admirably  edited.  Dr.  Hodge  had  those 
qualities  of  mind  which  go  to  make  what  members  of  the  .  bar 
call  an  elementary  lawyer,  and  it  is  his  power  of  bringing 
fundamental  principles  to  bear  upon  the  settlement  of  concrete 
cases  that  invests  this  volume  with  permanent  value.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  indicate  here  the  leading 
principle  that  conditioned  the  author's  judgment  in  regard  to 
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the  great  ecclesiastical  questions  that  he  discussed.  He  was 
invincibly  settled  in  the  belief  that  in  all  questions  of  conduct 
the  Word  of  God,  and  it  alone,  must  be  our  guide.  Hence, 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  many,  who  it  must  be  said  were  as 

jealous  as  he  of  the  honor  of  the  Bible,  he  defended  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Con'ession  icgaidin"^  the  marriage  of  a  deceased 
wife's  sister.  I  Iciice,  also,  he  refused  to  take  extreme  Aboli- 
tionist views  in  n]){)ositi()n  to  vSlavcry,  though  he  deprecated 
its  existence  and  sought  its  extinction.  He  would  not  part 
with  his  right  to  judge  in  Joro  conscicjitice  coneerninii  things 
indifferent,  and,  with  the  miracle  of  Cana  before  him,  he  refused 
to  be  the  adxocate  of  an  ethical  maxim  that  would  make  his 
Lord  a  transgressor.  He  was  by  conscientious  conviction  a 
Presbyterian ;  and,  therefore,  while  sympathizing  to  a  proper 
extent  with  the  work  of  undenominational  societies,  he  was 
opposed  to  the  plan  of  relegating  to  such  agencies  the  Church's 
specific  work  of  Education  and  Missions.  Vet  he  did  not 
hold  extreme  opinions  in  Church  polity.  With  Dr.  Miller  he 
believed  that  the  office  of  the  ruling  elder  is  Scriptural,  though 
he  did  not  base  it  specifically  on  i  Tim.  v.  17.  He  held, 
moreover,  that  the  ruling  elder  is  a  layman  and,  as  our  Fom 
of  Government  teaches,  '*  a  representative  of  the  people."  He 
was  a  jure  divino  Presb3rterian  to  the  extent  of  believing  that 
certain  great  principles,  such  as  the  parity  of  the  ministiy, 
popular  government,  and  ecclesiastical  unity  are  clearly  taiight 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  these  principles  are  contrary  to  the 
Prelatic  theory  of  ecclesiastical  polity  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
the  Congregational  on  the  other.  He  denied,  however,  that 
the  New  Testament  contained  such  specific  instructions  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  Church's  affairs  as  would 
make  it  wrong  for  her  to  entrust  her  missionary  schemes  to  the 
agency  of  Boards.  This  was  the  subject  of  his  debate  with 
Dr.  Thornwell  in  the  General  Assemblv  at  Rochester,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  A  thorough-going  FVctest- 
ant,  there  was  in  his  mind  no  trace  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  grace  of  "  orders,"  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
advocate  what  is  now  known  among  us  as  the  "  demission  of 
the  ministry."  His  writings  give  ample  proof  that  he  recog- 
nized the  individual  as  the  true  ecclesiastical  atom,  and  that  be 
believed  that  organization,  though  necessary  to  the  well-beiq^ 
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was  not  necessary  to  the  being  of  the  visible  Church.  Had  he 
been  interrogated  upon  the  point,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  said  that  the  botanical  conception  of  the  Church, 
which  is  so  prevalent,  is  erroneous,  and  that  in  view  of  the 
statement  of  our  standards  that  the  visible  Church  consists  of 
"all  those  who  profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their 
children,"  the  inquiry  whether  any  denomination  qvA  denomina- 
tion is  a  hranch  of  the  visible  Church  is  irrelevant.  He  was,  of 
course,  opposed  to  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
pronounced  against  the  validity  £)f  Roman  (Catholic  baptism, 
and  in  this  opinion  he  had  the  cordial  sirj^poii  of  Principal 
Cunninp^ham,  who  has  said  respectinij  that  action  :  "It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  General  Asseml)ly  of  so  respectable  and 
influential  a  body  should  have  ventured  to  give  such  a  deliver- 
ance, in  opposition  to  the  whole  Protestant  Churches  and  their 
own  most  distinguished  theologians."  Dr.  Hodge  was  a  be- 
liever in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  yet  when  the 
nation  was  in  peril  none  spoke  more  loyally  than  he,  and  the 
journal  that  had  battled  for  the  integrity  of  doctrine  did  battle 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  His  feelings,  however,  were 
under  the  control  of  his  judgment,  and  he  therefore  opposed 
the  "Spring  resolutions "  in  1861,  the  "  Pittslnirgh  orders"  in 

1865,  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  the  McPheeter's  case  in 

1866,  and  the  Deliverance  at  St.  Louis  respecting  the  '*  Decla- 
ration and  Testimony"  in  1867.  There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  respecting  the  right  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  exercise  original  jurisdiction.  Conceding,  how- 
ever, that  the  right  exists  (Dr.  Hodge  strongly  aigued,  and,  as 
we  believe,  correctly,  that  it  does  exist),  it  was  still  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  action  taken  in  St  Louis  was  eminently  wise, 
and  even  the  most  strenuous  defender  of  that  action  might 
easily  admit  that  something  forcible  and  really  worthy  of  con- 
sideration might  be  said  in  behalf  of  a  position  which  he  did 
not  approve.  And  as  the  question  mooted  was  not  an  article 
of  faith  defined  in  the  symbols  or  declared  in  Scripture,  it 
seems  to  one,  at  this  distance  from  the  event,  that  Dr.  Hodge 
hardly  deserved  the  treatment  he  received  in  some  quarters  for 
giving  frank  expression  to  his  views  on  this  and  similar  occa- 
sions. Perhaps  it  never  occurred  to  those  who  assailed  him, 
and  who  sought  to  move  the  highest  judicatory  to  take  action 
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respecting  him,  that  there  was  an  element  of  tyranny  in  their 
behavior.  This,  however,  is  an  unpleasant  subject,  and  the 
biographer  parts  with  it  in  the  following  words:  "No  picture 
can  be  drawn  if  the  shadows  arc  left  out,  and  these  shadows  of 
storm-drifted  clouds  are  left  where  thev  fell,  that  the  truth  of 
history  may  be  preserved  in  its  integrity." 

That  Dr.  Hodije  had  lost  none  of  the  confidence  in  which 
he  was  regarded  l)v  the  whole  family  of  Presbyterian  Churches, 
was  abundantly  proved  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
greeted  by  the  National  Convention  of  Presbyterians  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1867.  Henry  B.  Smith  is  the  hero  of  Reunion.  Dr. 
Hodge  opposed  it  Yet  Dr.  Hodge's  speech  in  that  conven- 
tion and  his  subsequent  article  on  Adoption  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  Reunion  movement, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  these  uttemnces  he  has  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  our  Church  respecting  both  the  liberty  and  the 
obligations  of  creed-subscription.  A  grander  testimony  to  the 
value  of  Dr.  Hodge's  services  and  to  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  universally  held  was  given  on  the  3  2d  of  April,  1872. 
From  far  and  near  they  came — old  pupils,  professors  in  other 
institutions,  representative  men  from  all  evangelical  denom- 
inations— filling  the  First  Church  of  Princeton  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Congratulations  came  from  across  the  sea,  and  letters 
e.xpressing  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  occasion  poured  in 
from  every  part  of  the  Union.  "  But  one  name  among  the 
living,"  said  Dr.  Boardman,  "  could  have  drawn  such  a  con- 
course together."  It  was  the  first  time  in  America  tiiat  the 
Jubilee  of  a  Theological  Professor  had  been  celebrated,  and 
there  was  a  combination  of  circumstances  in  connection  with 
the  event  that  gave  it  peculiar  interest  and  made  it  an  occasion 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who  participated  in  it  "  Three 
events,"  said  Dr.  Duryea,  in  the  opening  words  of  his  oration, 
"  unite  to  give  dignity  to  this  memorial  gathering — the  com- 
pletion of  fifty  years  of  patient  toil  and  faithful  teaching  in  the 
sphere  of  Divine  Science;  the  presentation  to  the  world  of  the 
results  of  study,  experience,  and  prayer,  in  a  work  of  Theology 
which  gives  expression  to  the  profoundest  religious  thought, 
and  stands  as  a  proof  that  our  English  tongue  has  not  lost  its 
beauty,  power,  or  purity;  the  endowment  of  a  chair  in  the 
Theological  School  that  shall  preserve  the  memoiy  of  an 
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honored  and  cherished  name,  and  that  shall  continue  the  use- 
fulness of  a  prolonged  and  fruitful  life." 

Dr.  Hodge's  "  Systematic  Theology  "  is  his  jnaj^miin  opus. 
Here  we  have  ihc  garnered  wisdom  of  his  life,  and  his  ripest 
judgments  are  presented  in  these  volumes,  with  a  calmness  and 
a  comparative  freedom  from  controversial  animus  that  invest 
them  with  special  attractiveness.  That  the  work  has  no  faults 
only  an  undiscriminating  reader  would  say;  that  compared 
with  other  systems  of  theology  in  respect  to  erudition,  compre- 
hensiveness, and  argumentative  ability  it  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  dogmatic  literature  of  our  language,  is  certainly  not  too 
much  to  say.  It  does  not  exhibit  the  architectonic  power  that 
is  seen  in  Calvin's  Institutes."  It  aims  rather  at  the  complete- 
ness and  comprehensiveness  of  Turretine:  and  since  Turretine's 
day  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  been  so  rich  and  at  the 
same  time  so  able  an  exhibition  of  Systematic  Theology  under 
Calvinistic  conceptions. 

The  extensive  erudition  of  the  author,  and  the  wide  area  of  dis- 
cussion covered  by  his  work,  will  aj)pear  to  the  most  superficial 
reader.  There  are  some  topics,  nevertheless,  that  might  have 
been  handled  with  more  fulness.  The  Theistic  controversy 
Would  need  a  somewhat  didcrcnt  treatment  if  the  book  were  to  be 
written  to-day  ;  and  in  the  masterly  discussion  of  the  philosophy 
of  faith,  the  opinions  of  Positivists  like  Bain  and  Sully  desen^e 
attention  as  well  as  those  of  Kant  and  Jacobi.  Owing  to  the 
changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  respect  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  controversies,  it  is  impossible  for  a  system 
of  theology  to  be  polemic  without  some  loss  of  symmetry,  and 
in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Hodge  this  want  of  proportion  is  here 
and  there  quite  visible.  Thus,  considering  the  neglect  that  has 
overtaken  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  attention  bestowed  upon 
him  seems  disproportionately  large,  and  considering  the  present 
interest  in  the  doctrine  of  Retribution,  the  space  allotted  to  it 
seems  far  too  small  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  work  appeared  eight  years  aga  Nor  should  we  look  for 
the  erudition  exhibited  in  a  monograph  in  a  work  that  covers 
the  wide  area  of  Systematic  Theology;  therefore,  under 
"Justification "  we  shall  not  find  the  fulness  of  Ritschl,  nor 
would  Dr.  Bruce  expect  Dr.  Hodge's  acquaintance  with 
Kenotic  literature  to  be  equal  to  his  own. 
24 
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It  should  be  conceded,  too,  that  Dr.  Hodge  has  treated  rival 
systems  of  theolojxy  with  great  fairness.  He  writes,  of  course, 
as  a  Calvinist,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  first  meridian  of 
theological  longitude  passes  through  Geneva.  All  the  more 
valuable  on  this  account,  therefore,  is  the  testimony  of  a  man 
like  Dr.  Krauth  to  the  general  fairness  with  which  Lutheranism 
is  presented.  And,  notwithstanding  the  Calvinistic  viewpoint 
of  the  author,  the  "  Systematic  Theology  "  makes  on  the  whole 
an  irenic  impression.  Dr.  Hodge  takes  more  pleasure  evidently  ■ 
.  in  citing  the  consensus  of  Christendom  in  opposition  to  error, 
than  in  criticising  opinions  that  are  adverse  to  the  Refomned 
theology.  No  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  symbolic  divergences  of  Christendom  or  write  the 
natural  histoiyp  so  to  speak,  of  the  great  creed  systems.  This 
would  have  odled  for  a  special  treatise,  and  perhaps  have  re- 
quired a  greater  infusion  of  the  historic  spirit  than  Dr.  Hodge 
possessed.  Yet  it  is  no  misrepresentation  of  him  to  say  that 
earnestly  as  he  contended  as  a  polemic  theologian  for  the  dis- 
tinguishing truths  of  the  Reformed  theology,  he  would  just 
as  earnestly,  and  without  seeing  any  inconsistency  between  the 
two  positions,  have  made  common  cause  with  Christians  of  every 
name  by  exhibiting  the  radical  and  generic  truths  in  which 
they  all  agree,  and  in  defence  of  which,  as  God-given,  the 
Church  must  do  an  apologetic  work  in  opposition  to  the  natu- 
ralism of  to-day. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Hodge  was  disposed  to  attach 
less  value  than  is  customarv  with  theologians  to  theological 
metaphysics.  Thus,  while  not  rejecting,  he  refused  to  set  forth 
the  scholastic  doctrine  of  concursm  as  a  reliable  explanation  of 
the  method  of  Providence  or  the  Patristic  theory  of  "  eternal 
generation,"  as  fully  warranted  by  what  the  Scriptures  affirm  as 
to  the  relations  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  He  might  have 
gone  further  without  giving  offence  and  without  abating  a 
syllable  of  confessional  orthodoxy.  It  was  not  his  habit,  how- 
ever,  to  plead  ignorance,  and  there  are  few  theologians^  and 
certainly  no  American  theologians,  whose  reasoned  opinions  can 
be  quoted  on  so  many  subjects.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  has  &llen  into  no  error,  or  that  there  are  no  subjects  covered 
by  his  discussions  that  need  to  be  probed  with  a  deeper  analysis 
But  it  is  indicative  of  the  impression  that  he  has  made  on  the 
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thought  of  the  .world,  as  well  as  a  token  of  his  enduring  influ- 
ence^ that  the  veherable  author  of  these  volumes  is  everywhere 
quoted  on  all  questions  within  the  purview  of  Theology,  and 
that  the  dogmatic  specialists  and  monograph  writers  refer  to 
him  with  respect,  even  when  they  feel  compelled  to  differ  with 
his  conclusions. 

The  **  Systematic  Theology  "  is  condidoned  by  two  all-per- 
vading principles:  the  author^s  unfoltering  belief  in  the  plenaiy 
inspiration  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  his  uncom- 
promising  opposirion  to  Speculative  Theology.  The  proper  . 
place  for  the  discussion  of  the  Rule  of  Faith  is  where  the 
author  puts  it,  among  the  prolci^omcna.  The  apoloi^cte  may, 
and  sometimes  must,  defend  Christianity  as  a  suj)ernatural  and 
revealed  relitrion,  on  grounds  that  do  not  assume  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures.  But  with  the  dogmatician,  unless  he  is  a 
Koman  Catholic  or  a  Rationalist,  this  doctrine  must  be  a  postu- 
late. Given  this,  the  second  principle  just  mentioned  follows  by 
obvious  necessity.  If  the  Bible  be  God's  Word,  there  can  be 
no  legitimate  Theology.    Accordingly,  against  all  at- 

tempts to  construct  a  speculative  theology  independent  of  the 
Scripture,  as  well  as  against  all  attempts  to  adapt  Scripture  to 
a  preconceived  philosophy  or  ethical  maxim,  the  author  enters 
his  earnest  protest  Our  knowledge  of  Grod  must  come  from 
the  Bible,  the  constitution  of  our  nature  and  the  external 
world.  The  dogmatic  theologian  undertakes  to  ascertain  the 
truth  that  b  to  be  derived  from  these  sources  and  put  it  into 
s^ematic  fornu  God  might  reveal  Himself  to  the  individual 
soul  by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  in|prpreting  or  even  supple 
menting  Scripture ;  but  however  convincing  to  the  individual 
it  would  need  the  corroboration  of  exceptional  facts  to  make 
it  convincing  to  others.  And  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  the 
idea  that  God  might  reveal  Himself  through  His  Spirit  to  an 
ecclesiastical  organism,  though  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  claim 
for  such  a  revelation  under  the  l^oman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
Infallibilitv,  or  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Christian  conscious- 
ness that  would  overthrow  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  A  mystical  theology  is  as  ab- 
surd, therefore,  as  a  mystical  geology,  and  a  wSpeculative  The- 
ology is  as  valueless  as  real  estate  in  Utopia.  On  this  point 
one  might  even  go  further  than  Dr.  Hodge.    For  while  it  is 
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true  that  to  a  certain  extent  a  philosoph  conditions  our  ac- 
ceptance of  a  Revelation,  it  may  be  que  tioned  whether  Dr. 
Hodge  has  not  made  his  philosophical  Confession  of  Faith 
larger  than  was  necessary.  To  believe  ir  Revealed  Religion 
one  must  believe  in  God,  the  world,  and  be  soul  as  separate 
and  distinct,  that  is  to  say,  he  must  have  a  Theistic  as  distin- 
guished  from  a  Materialistic  or  Pantheisti :  theory  of  the  Uni- 
verse. There  is  no  reason,  however,  wh)  Christianity  should 
be  conditioned  by  a  theory  of  Substanct,  Identity,  and  the 
Constitution  of  Matter.  Nor  can  complaint  be  reasonably 
made  aLiainsi  the  intrusion  of  philosophy  irto  theology  if  in  the 
theory  of  Clod's  relation  to  the  world  vvc  lsc  the  tenets  of  one 
metaphysic  to  refute  those  of  another.  This  is  a  point  uj)on 
which  Dr.  Hodge  has  been  criticised,  it  may  be  with  undue 
severity,  hut  not  without  some  reason.* 

Inspiration  and  Induction  are  the  premise  and  the  method 
of  Dr.  Hodge's  system.    How,  then,  are  the  doctrines  of  Script- 
ure to  he  organized.'*    That  will  depend  upon  the  aim  of  the 
dogmatician.    If  he  wishes  simply  to  exhibit  the  relations  of 
God  and  man,  he  may  proceed  upon  an  ethical  basis  (Taylor) ; 
he  may  give  an  account  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (V'an  Ooster- 
zee),  or  the  disease  and  the  remedy  (Chalmers),  or  the  economy 
of  the  covenants  (Witsius)  ;  he  may  adopt  a  Trinitarian  basis 
of  classification  (Calvin)  ;  or  he  may  group  the  doctrines  round 
the  Incarnation  (Edwards).   But  these  methods  are  all  inade* 
quate  if  a  complete  statement  of  what  is  known  concerning 
God  be  aimed  at:  and  the  division  of  the  subject  into 
Theology,  Anthropology,^teriology,  Eschatology,  and  Eccle- 
siology  is  far  more  convenient  and  admits  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  dogmatics.  This  distribution,  however, 
is  £eiulty,  inasmuch  as  the  subjects  are  not  coK>rdinate,  eschatology 
being  a  division  in  the  category  of  time ;  and  as  Dr.  Hodge  re- 
marks,  the  classification  is  far  from  being  exhaustive.''  But 
the  system  begins  right  by  making  God  the  first  and  main 
topic.    Domer  keeps  the  unity  of  his  theme  by  making  God 
in  His  relation  to  the  world  his  second  grand  division,  and  Lip- 
sius  avoids  the  disparate  division  of  soteriology,  eschatology, 


•  See  Laidlaw  s  "  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,"  p.  27. 
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and  ecclesiology  by  considering  these  subjects  in  his  chapters 
on  the  historical  development  of  the  religious  life  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  the  society,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the 
logical  and  the  chronological  unfolding  of  the  covenant  of 

grace. 

Ebrard's  system  is  very  logical,  but  it  is  not  Christo-centric,  as 
some  say,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  Christ  is  the  middle  term 
in  a  division  essentially  linear.  It  proceeds  upon  a  Trinitarian 
division  under  the  supreme  category :  God.  Dr.  Hodge's  logic 
was  that  of  syllogism  and  controversy,  not  of  division  and  classi* 
fication.  He  has  therefore  made  no  contribution  to  dogmatic 
method,  and  his  discussions  are  arranged  under  the  old  rubrics. 
His  system  must  be  studied  to  be  appreciated.  It  does  not 
appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  c&nspectus.  It  is  in  his  grasp 
of  the  whole  subject  of  Theology,  his  familiarity  with  all 
phases  of  opinion,  and  his  ability  not  only  to  defend  the  ortho- 
dox faith  against  error,  but  to  exhibit  its  excellences  and  advan- 
tages as  contradistinguished  from  error,  and  especially  the  error 
of  our  times,  that  Dr.  I  lodge  has  his  chief  merit  as  a  sys- 
tematic theologian.  In  knowing  how  to  secure  the  advan- 
tage of  situation  in  a  controversy  ;  in  ability  to  seize  upon 
the  central  topic  of  debate  and  hold  the  discussicMi  rigidly  to  it, 
to  the  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  or  neglect  of  relatively  minor  points, 
Cunningham  is  superior  to  Hodge.  But  Cunningham's  dialectic 
was  employed  on  a  few  great  controversies,  and  he  did  not  have 
the  breadth  of  view  which  distinguished  the  American  theolo- 
gian,  who  shared  with  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  ablest 
Calvinist  of  his  day.  Hodge  proves,  Cunningham  disproves. 
Hodge  shows  the  strength  of  Calvinism,  Cunningham  the 
weakness  of  Arminianisro.  In  Dr.  Hodge's  system  the  doc- 
'trines  are  first  stated  according  to  the  Reformed  Confessions, 
and  the  separate  points  in  a  doctrine  are  discussed  x^ritf/tM/  the 
statement  of  rival  confessional  systems  are  then  exhibited 
and  discussed,  and  afterward  the  modem  or  anti-confessional 
views  are  presented.  The  work  is  thus  a  contribution  to  com- 
parative theology,  and  is  polemic  as  well  as  didactic.  Here 
and  there  in  the  work  the  author's  argument* from  consciousness 
should  probably  be  (qualified  by  the  terms  of  his  able  contribu- 
tion to  the  Independent  (the  last  that  came  from  his  pen)  in  ref- 
erence to  intuitive  truth.    And  his  argument  from  the  consen- 
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sus  of  Christendom  leaves  us  sometimes  in  doubt  respecting 
the  unexpressed  major  premise.  There  is  a  strong  probability 
that  what  Christians  agree  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  is 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  This  is  all  we  suppose  that  Dr. 
Hodge  means,  and  there  is  no  doctrine  of  quasi-infallibility  in  it 
But  when  we  are  told  that  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  common 
consent  is  that  the  children  of  God  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  a  knowledge  of  fundamental  truth,  the  implication  would 
seem  to  be  that  there  is  a  g^uarantee  of  infallibility  for  a  certain 
dogmatic  area.  The  question  then  emerges  :  VVhv  should  we 
limit  the  authority  of  common  consent  to  fundamental  doctrines, 
and  wherein  are  we  less  arbitrary  in  so  doing  than  the  Anglican 
who  hmits  it  to  the  teaching  of  the  first  few  centuries  ? 

The  author's  views  upon  this  question  will  he  found  in  his  chap-  . 
teron  tlie  Rule  of  Faith.  Following  it  are  the  eha{)tci-s  on  Theism 
and  the  anti-theistic  theories,  among  them  the  one  on  the  (|  uestion, 
Can  God  be  known  ?  the  ablest  in  the  volume  and  one  of  the 
ablest  in  the  work.  Discussions  on  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  Creation,  Providence,  and  Miracles  take  us  through  the 
first  volume.  The  author* s  great  chapter  in  Anthropology  is 
the  one  on  Sin.  In  it  he  defends  the  doctrine  of  Imputation 
and  Total  Depravity,  and  replies  to  philosophical  theories,  It 
is  preceded  by  discussions  on  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  man, 
and  is  followed  by  a  ver)Mucid  chapteradvocating  the  Edward- 
ian doctrine  of  the  Will.  Part  III.,  Soteriology,  opens  with 
a  chapter  on  the  plan  of  Salvation,  and  is  a  comparison  of  views 
respecting  the  Divine  purpose  with  a  defence,  of  sublapsarian 
Calvinism.  But  by  fisu*  the  ablest  chapter  in  this  Part  is  the 
one  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  defending  the  Chalcedonian 
Christology.  In  volume  III.  we  have  R^ncration,  with 
special  reference  to  the  systems  of  Emmons,  Taylor,  and 
Finney.  Following  this  is  a  masteriy  chapter  on  Faith,  and 
another  on  Justification.  In  the  chapter  on  Sanctification  one 
would  have  looked  for  a  discus^on  of  the  Perseverance  of  the 
Saints.  This  does  not  occur,  but  Perfectionism  is  dealt  with 
very  satisfactorily.  The  author^s  treatment  of  The  Law  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Christian  ethics,  and 
quite  as  worthy  of  commendation  is  his  chapter  on  the  Sacra- 
ments.   In  the  last  chapter  he  opposes  the  pre-millennial  view 
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of  the  second  advent,  and  defends,  though  not  with  the  fiilness 

that  the  subject  deserves,  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Retribution. 

But  the  circumstances  of  Dr.  I  lodge's  life  had  not  led  him  to 
take  special  interest  in  eschatological  subjects.  II is  great  work 
was  done  in  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  Imputation, 
Depravity,  Regeneration,  and  the  Atonement.  The  chapters 
that  deal  with  these  doctrines,  therefore,  stand  out  conspicu- 
ously in  the  work. 

Dr.  Hodge  was  fully  three-score  years  and  ten  when  the 
publication  of  his  "  Systematic  Theology "  was  undertaken, 
and  he  lived  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  on 
bis  eightieth  birthday.   The  stoiy  of  these  closing  years  is  told 
with  rare  delicacy  of  feeling  and  expression  in  the  pages  of  the 
Biography.    In  1849       Hodge's  first  wife  died   "She  had 
lived  with  her  husband,  his  joy  and  crown,  twenty-seven  years 
and  a  half.    She  had  borne  for  him  eight  children,  three 
daughters  and  five  sons,  all  of  whom,  by  God's  singular  mercy, 
lived  to  mature  age,  and  have  been  gathered  with  their  parents 
into  the  number  of  those  who  profess  Christ"   In  1852  Dr. 
Hodge  "contracted  his  second  marriage  with  MrsL  Mary 
Hunter  Stockton,  widow  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Witham  Stockton  of  the  United  States  Navy.  .  •  .  •  This 
noble  Christian  lady  supported  and  brightened  all  his  later 
life,  and  assiduously  attended  him  with  her  tender  ministrations 
until  his  eyes  closed  in  death."    The  "sweet  old  age"  that 
President  Woolsey  wished  for  him  was  the  crowning  blessing  that 
God  kindly  added  to  a  beautiful  and  favored  life.    "The  con- 
troversies were  all  past.    The  old  warrior  hung  his  arms  upon 
the  wall  as  he  rested  under  the  clear  skies  of  universal  peace.** 
His  home  was  happy.    Dutiful  children  loved  and  honored 
him.    Affectionate  grandchildren,  the  joy  of  his  heart,  saved 
him  from  the  depression  that  a  growing  sense  of  isolation 
would  naturally  produce.    And,  more  than  all,  his  unwavering 
confidence  in  Christ  made  his  last  days  serene  and  sunny. 
One  by  one  his  early  friends  passed  away.    His  brother  died 
in  1873.   Then  comes  the  record  in  his  journal  of  the  death  of 
Bishop  Mcllvaine,  followed  by  the  pathetic  words:  "I  am 
almost  alone."   There  are  few  friendships  in  this  world  like 
that  of  John  Johns  and  Charles  Hodge;  and  when,  in  1876, 
the  one  was  taken  home,  the  other  wrote : "  I  have  no  such 
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friend  on  earth.  I  mourn  apart"  On  the  16th  of  May,  1878, 
he  participated  in  the  services  at  the  funeral  of  Professor 
Heniy,  another  life-long  friend,  and  this  "  was  the  last  occasion 
on  which  he  was  ever  in  a  church."  During  these  years  the 
breadth  of  his  Christian  sympathies  became  more  and  more 
apparent.  All  men  loved  him.  The  publication  of  his 
''Systematic  Theology"  had  served,  perhaps,  to  change  the 
opinions  of  some  who,  knowing  him  only  as  a  champion  of 
the  strictest  Calvinism,  l.ad  not  credited  him  with  the  catho- 
licity of  feclino:  that  was  so  truly  characteristic  of  him.  The 
change  was  in  them,  and  not  in  him.  And  what  to  some  may 
seem  the  paradox  of  his  life,  finds  an  easy  (•.\[)lanation  in  his 
unfaltering  loyalty  to  his  Lord.  Fidelity  to  Christ  made  him 
suspicious  of  eyery,  eyen  of  the  least,  divergence  from  the 
system  of  truth  that  centred  in  His  Diyine  Person  and  His 
atoning  blood.  And  so  central,  so  supreme,  in  his  religious 
life  was  his  deyotion  to  Christ  that,  in  spite  of  all,  eyen  the 
greatest,  diyergences  of  creed,  he  recognized  a  brother  in  eyery 
man  who  loved  the  Lord.  He  was  a  Protestant,  out-and-out, 
but  he  refused  to  widen  the  schism  of  Christendom  by  denying 
the  validity  of  Roman  Catholic  ordinances.  He  was  a  Pres- 
byterian by  birth  and  by  conviction,  but  he  refused  to  advocate 
a  high  ecclesiasticism  that  would  cut  him  off  from  S3mipathy 
with  men  whose  creed  and  cultus  differed  from  his  own.  He 
was  a  Calvinist  of  the  strictest  school.  .  He  was  a  firm  believer 
in  every  article  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  But 
he  has  put  on  record  his  confidence  in  Schleiermacher's  heavenly 
felicity,  and  but  a  short  time  before  he  died  he  traced  in 
trembling  lines  his  belief  "  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  human 
race  were  to  share  the  beatitudes  and  glories  of  his  Lord's 
redemption."  He  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  his  sympathies  went  far  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  sect.  In  1 84 1  the  American  Sunday-6chool  Union 
published  his  **  Way  of  Life,"  and  that  little  book  has  carried 
the  common  salvation  into  thousands  of  homes,  irrespective  of 
denominational  attachments.  Once  more  in  1873  he  gives 
expression  to  his  practical  belief  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  Communion  of  Saints.  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  based 
on  Personal  Union  to  Christ" — this  was  his  theme  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Sixth  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
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Ajliance  in  the  City  of  New  York.  With  the  exxeption  of 
his  historical  sermon,  delivered  at  the  reopeninjr  of  the  Sem- 
inar)' Chapel  in  1874,  the  reading  of  that  paper  was  his  last 
important  public  service. 

In  1S77  his  son,  the  author  of  the  biography,  was  inducted 
into  his  Professorship.  For  the  venerable  man,  who  sixty-five 
years  before  had  looked  down  from  the  gallery  of  the  same 
church  in  which  these  services  were  held  upon  the  inaugaration 
of  Dr.  Alexander,  this  must  have  been  an  event  of  most  tender 
interest.  Dr.  Alexander  had  been  as  a  father  to  him,  and  on 
his  death-bed  had  entrusted  him  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Orthodox  traditions.  Into  the  hands  of  his  own  son,  the  wearer 
of  Archibald  Alexander's  name,  was  now  committed  the  keep- 
ing of  the  trust  that  had  given  Princeton  a  name  in  all  the 
eaith.  His  work  was  done.  He  was  only  waiting  for  the 
message  that  should  take  him  to  his  rest  and  his  reward.  His 
education  was  complete.  Commencement-day  was  near  at 
hand.  And  so  on  the  19th  of  June,  1878,  while  the  students 
of  the  college  were  going  out  to  the  work  and  warfare  of  life, 
he  too  exchanged  the  exile  and  the  discipline  of  earth  for  the 
welcome  of  his  Father's  house.  His  own  sons  carried  him  to 
the  grave.  They  laid  him  beside  the  wife  of  his  youth  ;  and, 
reading  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  the  graven  words  that 
years  ago  had  given  expression  to  a  sorrowing  husband's  heart, 
they  doubtless  said  once  more:  "  VVe  lav  vou  gently  here, 

OUR   BEST   BELOVED,  TO  GATHER  STRENGTH   AND  BEAUTY  FOR 

the  coming  of  the  lord." 

Francis  L.  Patton. 
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NOTES    AND  NOTICES. 

PAUL'S  THORN  IN  THE  FLESH. 

Paul  did  his  great  work  in  constant  straggle  against  trials  and  difficulties 

from  without  and  from  within.   His  life  was  a  continuous  tiattle  with  JewSi 

Gentiles,  and  false  brethren  He  stood  almost  alone,  one  against  a  world  in 
arms.  Not  even  a  wife  nor  a  son  nor  a  daughter  cheered  him  on  his  way  or 
shared  with  him  his  troubles  and  cares.  But  he  had  Christ  on  his  side,  who 
is  mightier  than  the  host  of  hell.  This  war-Uice  aspect  gives  his  work  die 
dutfacter  of  a  heroic  poem. 

Among  the  difficulties  which  Paul  had  to  contend  with,  was  that  mysteiions 
♦*  infirmity  of  the  flesh,"  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Gala- 
tians,  and  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  Second  Corinthians.  These  Kpistles  were  written  in  the  same  period  of 
his  life,  between  a.d.  54  and  57,  and  the  passages  refer  no  doubt  to  the  same 
trouble.    We  will  place  them  side  by  side. 

Gal.  Iv.  I3-IS*  a  Coa.  xU.  7-9. 


"Ye  know  that  on  account  of  an  infirm- 
ity OF  THE  FLESH  I  preached  unto  you  the 
former  time  [on  the  first  of  my  two  visits 
among  you] ;  and  your  trial  hi  my  flesh 
[that  which  was  .1  trial  to  you  in  my  flesh] 
ye  did  not  despise  nor  loath  [liL  spit  out], 
but  as  an  angel  of  God  did  ye  receive  me, 
[even]  as  Jesus  Christ.  Where  is  then 
your  sclf-congratulatioti '  for  I  bear  you  wit- 
ness that  you  would  have  plucked  out  your 
eyes,  if  possible,  and  given  them  to  me." 


"And  that  I  might  not  be  exalted  too 
much  by  this  superabundance  of  revela- 
tions, there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  ill 
THE  FLESH,  an  angel  of  Satan  to  buffet  me. 
that  I  should  not  be  ex.ilted  ton  much.  For 
this  thrice  did  1  entreat  the  Lord  that  it 
might  depart  from  me.  Bat  He  hath  said 
unto  me :  *  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ; 
for  my  strength  is  beinp;  perfected  in  weak- 
ness.' Most  gladly  then  will  I  rather 
glory  in  my  weaknesses,  dial  the  strenglh 
of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me.*' 


The  first  attack  of  which  we  are  informed,  took  place  foturteen  years  before 
the  composition  of  the  Second  Corinthians  (57),  that  is,  a.d.  43  or  44,  prob- 
ably after  that  trance  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  which  determined  his  career 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (2  Cor.  xiL  a ;  comp.  Acts  xxii.  1 7).  Then  again 

he  was  seized  by  a  prolonged  attack  in  51  or  52,  during  his  first  visit  to  Galatii 
(Gal.  iv.  13).  He  seems  to  refer  to  a  similar  attack  when,  in  52  or  53.  he  wrote 
to  the  Thessalonians  (i  Thess.  ii.  18)  that  "Satan  had  hindered  him"  from 
viating  them,  and  when,  a  few  years  afterward  (57),  he  reminded  the  Corintfai* 
ans  that  he  was  "  with  them  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  and  in  ranch  trembling** 
(i  Cor.  ii.  3).  In  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  informs  them  of 
(8W) 
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IS  affliction  which  befell  him  in  Asia,  and  which  was  so  severe  that  he 
''despAired  even  of  life *'  (a  Cor.  L  8,  9).  If  we  press  the  worda  '*thfke  I 
pitTed  the  Lord,"  we  may  Infer  that  down  to  the  year  57  he  had  at  least  three 

severe  attacks  of  this  peculiar  infirmity,  and  that  it  was  after  the  third  that  the 
Lord  pointed  out  to  him  the  practical  design  of  the  trial,  and  assured  him  of 
grace  surricient  to  bear  it. 

Allusions  to  the  same  trouble,  but  less  certain,  have  been  found  in  other 
passages  where  Paul  speaks  more  generally  of  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  more  particulariy  his  persecntions*  viz.,  GaL  vL  17  (the  sacred 
stigmata,  or  marics  of  Jesus,  branded  on  his  body);  a  Cor.  W.  10  ("always 
bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  may  be 
manifested  in  our  body");  Col.  i.  24  ("  I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  your 
sake,  and  till  up  on  my  part  the  deficiencies  of  the  afflicti(His  of  Christ  in  my 
flesh  for  His  body,  which  is  the  Church"). 

The  contemporaries  of  St.  Paul  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  him, 
knew  at  once  what  he  meant  by  bis  ''infinm^"  and  by  his  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  " ; 
bat  we  who  live  at  such  a  distance  are  laigely  left  to  conjecture  as  to  its  pre- 
cise nature.  The  apocryphal  literature  is  silent  on  this  point.  The  '*  Acts  of 
Thecla"  give  us  a  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Paul,  but  no  ac- 
count of  his  special  infirmity.  The  magnifying-glass  of  legendary  poetry 
enhances  only  the  virtues  of  its  heroes,  while  the  defects  disappear  or  are  re- 
membered only  indistinctly.  There  is,  however,  a  vague  tradition,  lirst  briefly 
mentioned  by  Tertnllian,  that  Paul  suffered  of  severe  headache^ 

What  we  can  gather,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  from  his  Epistles,  are  the 
following  particulars : 

T.  The  infirmity  of  Paul  was  a  bodily  ailment  or  physical  malady.  It  was  an 
"  infirmity  0/ tht flesh  "  (Gal.  iv.  13) ;  or,  *'  in  his  ( my)  flesh  "  (ver.  14)  ;  "a  thorn 
in  the  flesh'*  (2  Cor.  xii.  7),  that  is,  not  a  literal  thorn,  but  a  physical  pain  as 
sharp  as  that  caused  by  a  thorn  or  pin  thrust  in  the  flesh.  It  is  true,  "  flesh" 
often  means,  in  Paul's  vocabulary,  the  conrupt  carnal  nature  of  man,  but,  in 
these  passages,  it  must  refer  to  the  body ;  for  a  dieck  on  the  sinful  nature 
would  be  a  spiritual  blessmg  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  get  rid  of. 

2.  It  must  have  been  very  painful.  This  is  implied  m  the  Greek  word 
GHoXoif',  which  only  occurs  once  in  the  New  Testament,  but  freciuently  else- 
where, and  means  either  a  wooden  *'  stake,"  or  a  sharp  "  thorn,"  a  s[)lintcr ; 
the  latter  meaning  prevails  in  Hellenistic  Greek  (LXX.  Hos.  ii.  6;  Ezek.  xxviii. 
a6 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  55  ;  Sir.  xliiL  19),  and  is  decidedly  preferable  here,  for  the 
idea  of  a  stake  driven  through  the  flesh  is  exaggerated  and  coarse.*  The  apostle, 
OMMPeover,  prayed  again  and  again  to  be  delivered  from  this  pain.  A  man  of 
his  energy  and  zeal  would  not  have  minded  or  mentioned  an  ordinary  ailment. 

3.  It  was  of  a  repulsive  and  even  loathsome  character,  and  offered  a  strong 
temptation  to  the  Cralatians  to  "despise"  and  "spit  out"  the  apostle.  But  it 
created  also  pity  and  compassion  on  the  suflerer. 

4.  It  was  not  a  continuous,  but  an  ii«/lmw«MM#  trouble.  It  sdaed  him  while 
pasting  through  Galatia,  and  dMned  him  there  so  that  he  involuntarily  became 

•  I  dissent  here  from  Lightfool,  Plumptrc,  and  Farrar,  who  all  prefer  the  meaning 
"  stake,"  misled  by  the  prevailing  classical  usage.   The  Vulgate  translates  waihr^  by 
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the  evangetist  and  spiritual  &lher  of  tfie  Galatiant,  Gal.  iv.  13  (acccHdiDg  to 

the  correct  rendering  of  61  affSiVStar  TffS  ffapno?,  '''cn  accouttt  of  an  infir- 
mity of  the  flesh").   The  intennittent  character  is  also  implied  in  the  word 

"  buffet." 

5.  It  was  not  hereditary,  but  dated,  it  would  seem,  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
version, or  afterward.  He  says  :  "  There  was  given  to  me  {ido^i\)  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh.**  And  it  was  given  to  him  by  God  through  Satan  for  his  humiliation. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  disease  dated  from  the  earlier  life  of  Paul,  and 

was  aggravated  and  also  graciously  overruled  after  his  conversion. 

6.  It  had  a  mysterious  background,  and  was  connected  with  demoniac  influ- 
ence?, for  he  describes  the  trouble  as  an  "  angel  of  Satan,"  who  did  "  buffet "  hini 
or  strike  him  with  tlie  fist.  Rut  Satan  was  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  only  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  permissive  and  overruling  ])rovidcnce  of  God, 
and  had  to  serve  against  his  will  the  moral  end  of  guarding  the  Apostle  against 
spiritual  pride. 

7.  It  was  apt  to  break  out  after  some  special  revelation  or  exaltation  widi 
which  Paul  was  favored  from  time  to  time,  for  he  mentions  it  after  the  account 
of  his  rapture  into  the  third  heaven,  where  he  heard  "  iins]ieakab]c  words  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter"  ;  and  he  represents  the  thorn  in  tlie  tiesh 
as  a  counter-action  to  the  inflation  and  boastfulness  which  such  exceptional  in- 
sight into  the  mystoies  of  divine  truth  might  otherwise  have  produced.  Sudden 
transitions  from  a  taste  of  heavenly  glory  to  earthly  misery,  are  not  iofteqnent 
in  the  lives  of  saints.  The  disciples  had  to  come  down  from  the  mount  of 
Transfiguration  to  be  confronted  with  hideous  maladies,  a  contrast  so  admirably 
introduced  by  Raphael  in  his  last  and  greatest  picture.  Peter,  after  he  had,  by 
revelation,  confessed  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  earned  the  name  of  "  Rock," 
was  rebuked  and  called  Satan,"  because,  under  the  inlluence  of  his  flesh  and 
blood,  if  not  of  Satan  himself,  he  had  presumed  to  warn  his  Lwd  and  Master 
against  the  path  of  suffering,  which  alone  could  lead  to  the  redemption  of  the 
world. 

So  far  exegesis  may  go  with  the  dates  before  us.  Some  of  the  ablest  com- 
mentators, as  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Neander,  Stanley,  stop  here,  and 
say  that  Paul's  infirmity  was  a  painful  physical  malady  which  he  derived  from 
Satan,  but  which  cannot  now  be  dehnitely  determined. 

But  it  is  very  interesting  to  examine  the  various  theories  and  conjectores. 
Some  are  fanciful,  some  probable,  none  certain.  They  reflect  the  various  per- 
sonal experiences  and  trials  of  Christian  men.  We  may  classify  them  under 
three  heads  :  physical  evils  ;  external  calamities  ;  spiritual  trials. 

I,  PiivsiCAi.  Mai.adik.s. — .Almost  everv  ailment  or  disorder  to  which  human 
flesh  is  subject,  has  been  named  by  commentators  as  the  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
such  as  headache,  earache,  blindness,  dyspepsia,  gravel,  epilepsy,  hypochondria ; 
but  those  only  deserve  special  oonnderation  which  combine  more  or  less  the 
characteristic  features  which  are  required  by  the  test  These  are  ophthabnis, 
epilepsy,  and  sick  headache. 

r.  luflammaiion  of  the  Eyes,  or  Acute  Ophthahnia. — This  disease  is  still  very 
prevalent  in  the  Orient,  especially  in  Egypt,  among  children  and  adults,  and 
often  presents  an  aspect  almost  as  distressing  as  leprosy  and  epilepsy.  In 
every  Street  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo  you  may  see  children  with  suffering  eyes, 
inflamed  and  besieged  by  flies,  on  the  arms  or  shoulders  of  the  mother,  whow 
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from  su^jerstitious  fear  of  evil  spirits,  makes  no  attempt  to  drive  the  flies  away. 
The  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  so-called,  is  contagious,  and  accompanied  by  severe 
baroing  pain,  headache,  and  prostration.  "  When  the  disease  is  unchecked,  it 
is  liable  to  produce  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  with  the  escape  of 
the  aqueous  humor,  and  protrusion  of  the  iris ;  and  even  when  these  results 
do  not  follow,  vision  is  often  destroyed  by  permanent  opacity  of  the  cornea." 

In  favor  of  this  theory,  which  is  adopted  by  most  English  commentators, 
especially  by  Lewin,  Howson,  Farrar,  and  Plumptre,  the  following  arguments 
have  been  urged,  none  of  which,  however,  is  condunve : 

(«).  Paul  was  struck  with  blindness  by  the  dazzling  light  of  glory  which 
appMred  to  him  at  his  conversion;  but  this  blindness  lasted  only  three  dajrs, 
and  was,  as  it  would  seem,  permanently  cured  by  Ananias  (Acts  ix.  8,  9,  17,  t8). 

[b).  The  (ialatians,  in  the  first  flush  of  their  gratitude  for  Paul,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  severe  affliction,  preached  to  them  the  good  tidings  of  salva- 
tion, were  willing,  if  possible,  to  j>/ucA  out  even  their  ey€s  and  to  give  them  to 
the  sufferii^  messenger  of  God  (Gal.  iv.  1 5) ;  but  their  eyes,  the  most  precious 
members  of  the  body,  represent  here  figuratively  the  greatest  sacrifice.  More, 
over,  the  word  "(nvn"  before  "eyes"  in  our  English  Version,  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Greek.    The  emphasis  lies  on  "eyes." 

(r),  Paul  did  not  recognize  the  high-priest,  when  he  called  him  a  "  whited 
wall"  (Acts  xxiii.  3-5);  but  this  may  have  been  owing  to  near-sightedness 
rather  than  to  diseased  vision. 

[d).  His  handwriting  was  awkward  (GaL  vi.  xi,  <*See  what  large  ^letters 
or  characters  I  write  with  mine  own  hand'*)t  and  he  usually  employed  an 
amanuensis  (Rom.  xvi.  22)  ;  but  the  former  passage  refers  only  to  the  large  size 
of  the  letters,  which  is  often  characteristic  of  boldness ;  and  even  bad  and 
illegible  handwriting  is  not  infrecjuent  among  men  of  genius  who  bad  sound 
eyes.    The  eniployment  of  an  amanuensis  was  a  general  custom. 

{e).  The  term  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  naturally  suggests  the  image  of  a  sharp 
splinter  run  into  the  eye,  and  an  ocular  deftmnity  caused  thereby,  which  might 
well  be  compared  to  the  brand  fixed  on  a  slave  (Gal.  vi.  17) ;  but  this  passage 
refers  to  permanent  marks  of  persecution  from  without  rather  than  an  inherent 
trouble. 

If  Paul  suffered  from  blindness,  or  blurred  vision,  he  would  involuntarily  re- 
mind us  of  the  two  greatest  epic  poets — Homer  and  Milton;  of  the  eminent 
divine,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  of  the  historian,  Prescott.  His  vision  of 
the  outward  world  was  dimmed  that  he  might  see  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  world.  Milton  wrote  his  **  Paradise  Lost'*  and  **  Paradise  Re- 
gained "  in  midnight  darkness,  yet  full  of  fiuth  and  hope. 

"These  eyes. 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,     mo<m,  or  star,  thnmgbont  tlie  year, 
Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  and  will,  nor  bate  a  jot , 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up,  and  steer 
Right  onward." 

s.  EpiUpsy^  or  Uu  Failimg  Sichuss.^TluM  theory  has  been  adopted  by 
£wal4  Hausrath,  Holsten,  and  l4gihtlbot   It  answers  nearly  every  condition 
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of  the  text.  It  is  painful ;  it  is  recurrent ;  it  suspends  all  voluntary  action;  it 
is  ocoeedingly  humiliating,  distressing,  and  repulsive,  and  makes  the  sufferer  aa 
object  of  loathing  to  others.  It  is  often  connected  with  delicate  sensibOitf, 
nervous  excitement,  visions  and  trances.  It  is  diaracterized  by  sodden  insen- 
sibility, spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles,  violent  distortions  of  the  face, 
protrusion  of  the  tongue,  foaming  at  the  month,  and  ghastly  expression  of 
countenance.  The  fits  last  usually  from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  stale  of  stupor.  Epilepsy  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a 
supernatural  and  "  sacred  disease,"  and  derived  from  the  influence  uf  the  gods 
or  evil  spirits ;  the  Jews  traced  it  to  demoniacal  possession ;  the  Welsh  call  it 
**  the  rod  of  Christ."  Mohammed  often  had  trances  and  epileptic  fits,  daring 
which  he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  uttered  guttural  sounds  like  a  camd;  it 
first  he  and  his  followers  derived  them  from  evil  spirits,  but  afterward  connected 
them  with  his  revelations  from  the  angel  Gabriel.  The  faintings  and  ecstasies  of 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  St.  Teresa  of  Spain, 
George  Fox,  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  iliustia- 
tions  or  analogies.  Jowett  and  L^htfoot  have  called  attention  to  the  csie 
of  King  Alfred,  the  greatest  and  best  of  English  kingsl  It  is  said  tint 
God  sent  him  in  his  youth  a  malady  which  had  all  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy, 
in  answer  to  the  prayer  for  some  corporal  sufifering  or  other  protection  agsinst 
the  temptations  of  the  flesh.  For  many  years  it  caused  him  terrible  tortures 
and  led  him  to  desi)air  of  his  life,  but  then  it  left  him  in  answer  to  his  fervent 
prayers  for  deliverance,  until  it  suddenly  reappeared  in  the  midst  of  his  mar- 
riage festival,  to  the  dismay  of  the  guests,  and  rudely  silenced  their  loud  joy. 
To  a  good  old  age  he  was  never  sure  against  its  recurrence,  and  it  was  under 
die  load  of  this  bodily  infirmity  that  he  dischaqped  most  energetically  and  fiudi' 
fully  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  in  a  most  trying  time.  I  knew  an  eminent  and 
celebrated  Christian  scholar,  of  high  moral  and  religious  character,  who,  in  his 
younger  years,  was  subject  to  this  terrible  disease,  but  his  friends  concealed  it, 
and  his  "  Memoirs"  are  silent  about  it. 

The  only  serious  objection  to  this  theory  is  the  repulsiveness  of  the  disease. 
But  the  apostle  represents  it  so  himself.  It  is  also  urged  that  F^ul  must,  after 
all,  have  had  a  powerfiil  constitution  to  make  so  many  journeys  bf  land  end 
by  sea,  to  preach  in  the  day  and  to  work  at  his  trade  in  the  night,  to  stand  so 
many  hardships,  and  to  survive  the  persecutions,  vexations,  and  troubles  which 
surrounded  him.  But  the  objection  is  not  conclusive  ;  for  physical  infirmity 
is  not  infreciiiently  combined  with  great  tenacity  and  power  of  endurance. 

3.  Sic^  Htadache. — This  has  in  its  favor  the  oldest  tradition.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned by  TertuUian,  who  adds  to  it  earache  and  is  confirmed  by  Jerome,  «bo 
mentions  the  traditional  report  that  Paul  often  suffered  the  most  severe  hesd- 
ache.  I  would  unhesitatingly  adopt  this  view,  if  it  were  not  for  the  objection 
that  headache,  even  in  its  severest  form,  does  not  present  the  feature  of  such 
repulsiveness  as  to  make  the  sufferer  an  object  of  contempt. 

As  the  case  now  stands  the  second  theory  is  the  most  plausible  on  purely 
exegetical  grounds. 

II.  External  Troubues.— These  are  ruled  out  by  the  text,  which  points 
to  an  wherent  difficulty  inseparable  firom  his  person^  although  it  was  not  alvtys 
Celt  with  the  same  ft>rc6 
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I.  Persecutions. — Chrysostom  argues  quite  inconclusively  :  "  It  cannot  have 
been  a  headache,  as  aome  suppose ;  il  cannot  hare  been  any  physical  malady. 
God  would  not  have  delivered  over  the  body  <tf  His  chosen  servant  to  the 
power  of  the  devil  to  be  tortured  in  this  way.  The  apostle  is  surely  speaking 
of  opposition  encountered,  of  suffering  endured  from  enemies."  Paul  speaks 
of  his  persecutions  differently  and  very  plainly  in  other  passages  (2  Cor.  iv.  7  ff, 
xi.  25  ff  )  Moreover,  persecution  followed  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  while 
the  intirinity  spoken  of  in  the  Cialatians  preceded  the  preaching. 

3.  Oppositk»n  of  die  Jndabing  opponents,  who  embittered  his  life  and  were 
Ae  servants  of  Satan  (2  Cor.  xL  13, 15),  or  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  his  office 
generally — a  modification  of  the  former  view.  No  doubt  the  intrigues  of  the 
Judaizcr?,  and  other  mean  people,  tried  the  apostle  very  sorely,  and  sometimes 
provoked  him  to  the  use  of  sarcastic  language,  but  they  were  necessary  condi- 
tions of  the  development  of  Christian  truth  and  his  own  system  of  doctrine. 

3.  A  bad  wife  (Uke  Job's).  This  and  similar  fancies  are  only  mentioned  as 
corionties  of  eiMgesis.  Paul  may  have  been  married  (as  Ewald,  Hausrath, 
and  Fanar  assume),  but  his  wife  was  certainly  not  living  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  the  Galatians  and  Corinthians.  He  was  either  a  widower,  or  more 
probably  never  married. 

111.  MoR.M.  AND  SiMRiTL  Ai.  Tkiais.  I.  Carnal  Temptations. — Paul  had 
to  contend  with  a  rebellious  sensuality,  without,  however,  being  overcome 
by  it.  This  is  the  ascetic  explanation  vaguely  suggested  by  Jerome,  favored 
bjr  the  ambiguous  Latin  rendering  of  die  "thorn  b  the  flesh"  (Uimttlus 
nit)f  and  adopted  by  most  of  the  medieval  and  Roman  Catholic  commenta- 
tors. Cornelius  h.  Lapide  calls  it  the  common  interpretation  of  the  Catholics. 
Cardinal  Hugo  fancied  that  the  passion  was  stimulated  by  the  beautiful  St. 
Tbeda,  one  of  Paul's  converts  and  companions  (according  to  apocryphal  ac- 
counts). Many  an  ascetic  saint,  beset  by  the  devil  in  this  way,  derived  comfort 
from  the  belief  that  Paul  was  tempted  in  the  san)e  way.  Passages  like  i  Cor. 
ix.  ajf  "I  buffet  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  bondage  " ;  Rom.  viL  33,  **the 
law  of  sin  in  my  members";  Epb.  vL  16,  *Mhe  fire^^tipt  darts  of  the  wicked 
one^"  are  quoted  in  support.  But  the  word  "thorn"  was  never  used  of  the 
sling  of  sensuous  impulse.  What  is  more  conclusive,  Paul  says  expressly, 
with  reference  to  marriage  and  carnal  temptations,  that  lie  wished  all  men  were 
as  he  ( I  Cor.  vii.  7-9).  We  look  in  vain  for  stronger  condemnation  of  all  im- 
purity than  in  his  Epistles.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  he,  who  was 
all  alMorbed  in  the  service  of  Christ,  should  have  been  pursued  by  a  sinful 
passion  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  hindered  in  his  ministry  and  to  become  an 
object  of  contempt  and  loathing  to  his  converts.  And  how  in  the  world  could 
he  glory  in  shameful  lusts  ?  And  how  cottid  concupiscence  be  a  check  and 
counteri>oise  to  spiritual  pride? 

2.  k'lo/en/  Temper. — This  does  not  answer  the  description  at  all.  No  doubt 
Paul,  like  most  great  men,  had  fiery  passions,  but  under  the  control  of  reason, 
and  made  subservient  to  his  work.  He  handled  good  old  Peter  rather  severely 
at  Aatiocfa ;  he  separated  even  from  his  friend  Barnabas  for  a  wfaUe  on  account 
of  Mark;  he  nearly  lost  his  temper  when  he  reviled  the  high-priest;  and  his 
Epistles  generally  are  full  of  sacred  fire.  Nothing  great  can  be  done  without 
enthusiasm,  guided  by  rcasou.   Strong  temper  is  as  useful  as  a  strong  physical 
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constitution  when  employed  in  a  good  cause.   Some  people  have  no  temper  to 

control,  and  hence  deserve  no  credit  for  moderation. 

3.  Spiritual  icmptations,  such  as  doubt,  despondency,  faint  heartedness  in  his 
calling,  torments  of  conscience,  on  account  of  his  former  hfe,  blasphemous 
suggestions  of  the  devil.  So  Gerson,  Luther,  Calov,  Mosheim,  and  oihers. 
Luther  often  had  Satanic  suggestions,  and  traced  the  gravel,  which  troubled 
him  very  much,  to  the  devil. 

Paul  no  doubt  had  constant  cares  and  conflicts  with  the  powers  of  darkness, 
and  must  have  often  felt  weary  of  the  strife  and  home-sick  after  heaven  (comp. 
2  Cor.  v.  1-5  ;  Phil.  i.  23  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  6),  but  he  never  sliows  the  least  misgiving 
as  to  his  faith  and  ministry.  Having  seen  the  Lord  personally,  and  having 
been  favored  repeatedly  with  special  revelations,  he  would  rather  have  doubted 
his  own  existence  than  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  or  his  duty  as  an  apostle. 

Practical  I«bssons. — i.  Paul's  **  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  no  matter  what  it 
was,  heightens  our  conception  of  his  heroism  and  all-absorbing  devotion  to 
Christ)  for  whom  he  was  ready  to  suffer  all  things  and  sacrifice  life  itself. 

2.  The  diversity  of  intcr[)retations  arises  from  the  want  of  definite  informa- 
tion, and  reflects  the  ])ersonal  experiences  and  trials  of  the  commentators. 
The  impossibility  of  attaining  at  a  certain  result  facilitates  the  applicability  and 
practical  usefulness  of  that  undefined  infirmity." 

3.  Every  Christian  has  a  "thorn  in  hb  flesh,"  either  physical,  or  spiritual,  or 
external.  Many  have  more  than  one.  It  may  be  sickness,  or  puveity.  or 
misfortune,  or  persecution,  or  doubt,  or  despondency,  or  a  bad  husband,  a  bad 
wife,  bad  children,  or  any  other  kind  of  trouble,  or  several  troubles  combined. 

4.  The  object  and  use  of  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  to  keep  us  humble  and  near 
the  cross,  which  is  the  only  place  of  safety  against  the  wily  assaults  of  the  devil. 
Pride  is  the  besetting  sin  of  great  men ;  spiritual  pride  is  the  special  tempta- 
tion of  good  and  holy  men ;  nothing  will  keep  it  down  in  this  worid  but  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh.  Philip  Schapf. 

Vfttmcuhr  Bibles  and  the  Reformation.    Of  the  causes  which  brought  about 
the  Reformation,  the  rapid  production  of  IJibles  in  the  vernacular  languages  of 
Europe  has  not  been  surticiently  emphasized.    Historians  have  dwelt  on  the 
invention  of  printing,  shortly  before  Uiat  grand  event,  as  a  potent  means  ot  in- 
creased  intelligence,  suited  to  make  men  impatient  of  spiritual  domination ; 
without  reflecting  that  the  revival  of  letters  was  contemporaneous  with  shame^ 
less  profligacy,  instead  of  reformation,  in  the  higher  classes,  and  slavish  sub- 
mission to  authority  in  the  lower.   Bibles  were  multiplied  by  printing;  but  it  was 
the  Latin  vulgate  alone  which  Europe  possessed  when  printing  was  invented, 
and  that  was  m  the  hands  of  few  beside  the  clergy.    Tlie  common  people  of 
Europe  had  no  Bible  at  alL    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  parts  of  the  Scriptures  lud 
been  translated,  centuries  before,  into  several  languages  tA  Europe.  Bal^  as 
these  could  be  multiplied  only  by  the  slow  process  of  transcription,  they  never 
gained  wide  circulation.    Even  in  respect  to  the  most  famous  of  these,  WidiTs 
version  into  English,  fmislied  in  13S0,  only  170  copies,  perfect  or  fragmentary, 
could  be  found,  when  the  University  of  Cambridge  wished  to  reproduce  it  in 
our  century.    Suppose,  if  you  will,  that  ten  tinies  as  many  manuscripts  of  it 
have  sometime  existed,  the  whole  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  population  of 
Britain. 
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The  Roman  Church*  had  forbidden  the  communication  of  the  Scriptures  to 

the  laity,  by  the  14th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  1929.   The  occasion 

of  that  decree  may  liave  been  the  diffusion  at  Lyons,  fifty  years  before,  of  some 
hooks  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  into  French  by  Peter  Waldo.  A  letter 
ofl'ope  Innocent  III.  ( 1200 ?^  acquaints  us  with  the  interesting  fact  that  in 
the  diocese  of  Met2  no  inconsiderable  number  of  laymen  and  ofwomen^  seized 
by  a  passion  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  had  caused  to  be  translated  into  the 
French  language  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Psalter,  and  many  other 
books  of  the  Bible.* 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  the  awakening  of  the  general  mind  that  summaries 
of  the  sacred  history  should  be  made  for  the  common  people.    'J'he  frcMiiient 
reference  to  the  Scripture  narrative  in  the  great  poem  of  Dante,  shosvs  how 
familiar  people  were  with  the  historical  books.    The  charming  pages  of 
Thomas  it  Kempb  are  saturated  with  its  spirit   The  dtations  from  the  Bible 
in  sermons  of  the  priesthood  made  men  desirous  of  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  it ; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  the  very  first  book  printed,  as  a  whole,  was  the  Latin 
Bible,  which  many  beside  ecclesiastics  were  by  that  time  able  to  read.   No  less 
than  130  editions  of  the  Latin  Uible  had  been  printed  before  the  memorable  year 
15 1 7.    These  probably  made  up  100,000  copies.    Whereas  the  editions  of 
classic  authors,  printed  before  the  discovery  of  America,  may  be  enumerated  in 
a  few  scores ;  those  of  the  Bible,  and  its  parts,  in  various  languages,  amounted 
to  1,000.   It  will  be  easy  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the 
Qinrch,  fifty  editions  of  the  Bible,  in  most  of  the  vernacular  languages  of 
Europe,  had  been  printed  before  the  time  of  Luther.    I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  this  statement  ;  because  it  is,  perhaps,  contrary  to  a  prevailing  impression ; 
and  because  it  would  be  a  very  false  position  to  assume  that  the  Bible  was  not, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  laity,  long  before  Protestantism  and  Luther 
conferred  it  upon  them. 

For  the  first  time,  in  any  living  language,  the  Scriptures  were  printed  in  Ger- 
man, by  John  Mentelin,at  Strasbarg,  in  1466.  That  Bible  is  a  folio,  about  six- 
teen inches  high,  consisting  of  405  leaves,  having  two  columns  on  each  page, 
and  sixty  lines  in  a  column.   It  is  very  singular,  but  capable  of  demonstration, 
that  another  German  Bible,  almost  exactly  like  this,  and  meant,  no  doubt,  to 
pass  for  the  same,  was  printed  that  same  year,  also  in  Strasburg,  at  the  press 
of  Henry  Eggesteyn.    It  had  the  same  height,  the  same  number  of  leaves,  the 
same  number  of  lines  on  a  page.   These  rival  printers  competed  with  each 
odwr  U)X  precedence  in  the  market   But  what  a  proof  is  this  of  their  sense  of 
the  eagerness  of  their  countrymen  to  read  the  word  of  Ciod?  Wc  cannot  easily 
compute  the  costliness  of  the  venture  undertaken  b\-  these  enterprising  rivals, 
investing  a  sum  so  vast,  for  that  age,  in  materials,  machinery,  and  labor,  on 
the  faith  that  their  rude  fellow-citizens  would  buy  so  huge  and  expensive  a  book. 
Four  years  afterward,  1470,  two  other  German  Bibles  appeared  at  Augsbuig 
and  at  Nurembeiig.   The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  German  Bibles  were  printed 


*  Signific.ivit  nobis  vcnerahilis  fratcr  ( Bcrtramus)  mctcnsis  episcopvis  per  Htcras  suas, 
quod  uun  in  dioecesi  quam  in  urbe  metensi  laicomm  e(  »iu lie-rum  muititudo  non  modica, 
tncca  qnodammodo  desi^tefio  Scripmranmi.  Evangelia,  epistolas  Pauli,  PSalterlum, 
Mofalia  Job  et  phtres  alios  libros  sibi  fcdt  in  gmllico  sermone  transferri. — Innocentii 
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at  Auggbnrg,  by  Zainer,  in  folio,  in  1473-77.      Prior  to  the  discovery  of 

America,  no  less  than  twelve  [fourteen,  say  some,]  grand  editions  of  the  entire 
Bible,  being  of  several  different  translations,  appeared  in  the  German  language." 
We  cannot  tell  who  made  those  translations  ;  but,  of  com  se,  they  rested  on  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  We  only  know  that  previous  to  1490,  Melchior  Brun  had  ex. 
ecuted  a  complete  German  veraon.  The  appetite  of  Gennany  for  the  Bible 
may  be  estimated,  not  only  by  these  quick  succeeding  editions,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  two  other  translations  than  that  of  1  -ntlier,  those  of  Eck  and  of  Dietera- 
berger,  came  into  the  world  abreast  of  his.  Twenty-three  folio  Bibles,  in  Ger- 
man, went  before  1525.  Six  editions  of  the  Dutch  Scriptures  were  also  printed 
in  Holland  before  Luther's.  Three  Saxon  Bibles  appeared  before  1494. 
Kiglu  I'lemish  Bibles  appeared  before  1526. 

Nor  were  the  Latin  races  much  behind  the  Teutonic  in  their  anxiety  to  read 
the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue.  As  eaiiy  as  1294  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  Gayaid 
des  Mottlins,  had  spent  three  years  in  turning  into  French,  Peter  Comestor's 
paraphrase  of  Old  Testament  history,  adding  a  translation  of  the  poetical  and 
proj^hetical  books,  and  certain  parts  of  the  Sew  Testamen^  Modified  by  suc- 
cessive laborers,  this  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1473,  and  aftt-rward  in  1487  and 
1495.  Eight  editions  in  all,  ot  ihe  work  oi  CJuyard  des  MouUns,  are  recognized 
by  Brunet  The  New  Testament,  in  French,  was  first  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1471. 

In  that  same  year  the  first  Italian  ffiUe  was  printed  at  Venice,  at  die  press 
of  Vindelin  de  Spira.    The  translation  was  that  of  Nicolo  MalermL    But  it  is 

remarkable  that  a  different  translation,  by  an  unknown  person,  was  printed  at 
\'enice  that  same  year,  at  the  press  of  Nicolas  Jensen.  Thus  we  see  the  same 
eagerness  in  the  public  mind,  as  exhibited  in  Germany,  1466,  and  the  saiue 
confidence  in  it,  on  the  part  of  two  enterprising  Italian  printers.  Two  more 
editions  of  Malermi's  version  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1477.  In  the  same 
city,  also,  appeared  seven  other  editions  of  Malermi,  before  Luther  posted  his 
theses  at  Wittenberg.  It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  Italy  and  Venice 
were  as  prompt  in  i^rinting  the  l?!ble  as  were  (Germany  and  Augsburg. 

We  have  now  enumerated  thirty  vernacular  editions  of  the  Bible,  in  folio, 
published  on  tiie  continent  of  Europe  before  the  Reformation.  If  these 
averaged  only  500  copies,  as  the  Complutensian  Polyglolt  did,  they  aggregated 
15,000  volumes.*  For  whom,  then,  were  these  Kbtes  printed,  uid  by  whom 
were  they  read  ?  Not  for  the  clergy ;  they  had  Latin  Bibles,  and  could  read 
them.  Those  who  could  not,  but  could  read  their  mother  tongue,  would  be 
impelled,  by  the  curiosity  about  the  Bible,  indicated  in  all  this  printing,  to  read 
and  preach  on  sacred  texts  to  their  flocks.  Some  of  these  folios  might  be  used 
in  churches ;  but  apparently  most  went  into  the  hands  of  the  laity.  They  were 


*  I  say  "  in  folio,"  for  that  was  the  primitive  size  of  a  l>ook.  Classic  authors,  law- 
books, thculugical  treatises,  books  on  medicine,  even  poems  and  romances — Boccacdo, 
Fur*a>bras,  Cato—all  were  in  folio,  or  quarto,  at  the  least.  No  man  thought  of  taking 
his  bc)f)k  to  the  fire,  or  reading  abed,  holding  it  in  his  hand.  Rather,  he  his 
bfx>k,  reading  it  on  the  table,  where  it  lay.  Sensible  that  the  common  people  could 
not  afford  to  have  Bibles  of  their  own,  Henr>-  ordered  that  folio  Bibles  should 
be  exposed  in  the  churches  for  the  use  of  such  as  cruild  read,  but  chained  to  the  read- 
ing: desks,  that  they  might  not  l>e  carried  off.  Such  Bibles,  with  the  chains  still  on 
them,  some  of  us  have  seen. 
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too  costly  indeed  for  any  but  opulent  buyers ;  for  in  tfiose  days  tbe  cost  of  a  Bible 
ins  the  price  of  a  Uxm.  T&ey  were  within  the  reach  <^  gentlemen  only,  or  of 
merchants,  or  people  otherwise  well-off.  These  Kbles  went  into  palaces,  and 
castles^  and  burghers'  houses,  and  tradesmen's  shops,  and  yeomen's  families. 

They  were  conned  carefully  on  Sundays,  and  prayed  over  in  presence  of  house- 
holds and  servants  at  family  devotion.  They  were  talked  over  among  neigh- 
bors and  friends  when  trouble  came,  or  when  priestly  authority  atlem[)ted  to 
wall  up  the  way  of  life.  And  this  wide  diffusion  and  familiar  perusal,  among 
influential  persons,  and  the  better  classes  in  general,  account  for  the  sturdy  spirit 
with  which  the  German  princes  and  people  resisted  the  arrogance  and  curbed 
the  b^try  of  their  rulers,  and  compelled  them  to  refrain  from  persecution.  It 
was  the  diffusion  of  religious  feeling  and  theological  knowledge  among  the  laity, 
by  means  of  these  l^ibles,  that  enabled  people  to  judge  for  themselves  when 
they  listenetl  to  disputes  among  '.heologians.  Without  it,  they  would  have 
been  only  blind  partisans  and  noisy  fanatics.  Under  its  influence  they  learned 
to  love  the  truth  of  God ;  to  defend  it,  and,  when  necessary,  to  suffer  for  its 
sake.  The  tide  of  religious  feeling  which  accompanied  the  Reformation  could 
have  proceeded  from  nothing  else  than  religious  humled^e  derived  from  the 
Scriptures  tbenuelvek  In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  profound 
emotion  accompanying  Savonarola's  preaching  at  Florence,  than  by  remember- 
ing how  many  editions  of  the  Italian  Bible  had,  before  that  time,  been  printed 
at  Venice  and  oll)er  Italian  cities,  Kven  the  prohibition  of  vernacular  Script- 
ures, in  the  less  enlightened  countries  of  Europe,  like  that  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  about  1490,  proves,  what  we  otherwise  know,  that  versions  of  the 
Bible  had  already  been  made  into  the  Valencian  and  Casttlian  dialects  of 
Spain.  We  could  not,  without  this  knowledge,  account  for  the  early  progress 
of  Protestant  opinion  and  feeling  in  such  countries  as  Italy  and  Spain. 

It  may  well  astonish  us  that  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  t'hurch  did  not 
sooner  awake  to  the  danger  which  threatened  their  power,  from  the  diffusion  of 
tbe  Scriptures  aniong  the  laity.   They  had  been  forewarned  by  the  Albigensian 
heresy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  Lollard  insurrections  in  the  fourteenth, 
and  by  the  Hussite  war  in  the  fifteenth.   But  Leo  X.  and  his  profligate  cardinals 
were  too  intent  on  their  flagitious  pleasures  to  realize  the  danger  which  might 
rise  out  of  this  machine  for  making  books.    And  God,  who  had  been  sowing 
for  this  harvest  so  long,  meant  not  that  they  should  wake  from  their  slumber 
till  the  blade,  whit  h  came  up  in  the  night,  should  be  too  strong  to  wither  in  the 
morning.    Full  half  a  century  went  by,  from  the  date  of  Mentehn's  German 
Bible,  during  which  the  printing-press,  throughout  Europe,  poured  forth  folio 
fibles  like  a  cloud.    How  these  could  foil  to  be  accompanied  by  quartos  and 
smaller  forms,  for  poorer  purchasers,  I  cannot  conceive.    But,  before  the 
ecclesiastics  perceived  the  peril,  the  mischief  was  done.    God  "had  given 
them  the  spirit  of  slumber,  and  eyes  that  ditl  not  see,"  until  the  knowledge  of 
His  truth  had  been,  in  some  measure,  connnunicated  ;  and  it  had  become  im 
possible  to  bind  again  tiie  souls  which  it  had  made  free.  The  Teutonic  peoples, 
at  least,  were  unchained ;  and  from  them  freedom  of  conscience  and  indepen. 
dence  of  opinion  went  forth  to  England,  to  America,  and  thence  to  all  the 
earth.   It  nay  fairly  be  said  that  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  I  have 
described  was  the  Reformation,  working  in  secret,  much  before  Luther  came. 
Meanwhile,  how  strange  is  the  attitude  of  Christian  England  1  We  may  enu- 
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merate  sixty  editions  of  the  Bible,  in  various  lapgnages  of  Europe,  befim 

encountering  one  of  English  origin.    And  why?    Because  there  wis  none f 
England,  that  received  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  ffora  Bede  as  early  as  735, 
and  the  whole  Bible  in  English  from  ^\'iclif  in  1388,  produced  not  one  printed 
English  Bible  during  the  seventy-five  years  of  printing  between  the  d.ite  of  the 
Mazarin  (1455)  and  that  of  the  first  Bible  authorized  by  Henry  VHI.  (1535). 
Caxton  was  printing  at  Westminster  as  early  as  1477,  and  others  followed  witb- 
out  intermission ;  but  the  Bible  was  not  among  the  books  produced  by  them. 
They  dared  not  print  the  Hble.   Lollardism  had  come  so  near  prevailing  in 
England  in  the  last  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  Catholic  dignitaries 
became  thoroughly  alarmed.    They  sold  their  support  of  the  unsteady  throne 
of  Henry  IV.,  the  Lancastrian  usurper,  for  the  privilege  of  persecuting  the 
Wicliflites.    It  was  Wiclifs  Bible  of  which  they  were  afraid;  and  Caxton, 
brought  up  in  courts,  was  too  wise  a  man  to  print  dangerous  matter,  when  he 
could  safety  sell  tales  of  Troy  and  Canterbury,  acceptable  to  the  rich  and  luz> 
urious.   It  is  the  disgrace  of  England  that  Ae  had  never  a  Bible  of  her  own 
till  1535.  Bohemia,  baptized  in  blood  for  the  Gospel's  sake  in  1424-34,  printed 
the  Bible,  in  its  own  lar.;nnge,  at  Prague  in  14S8.    Even  S[iain  liad  a  Valcn- 
cian  liible  in  1477.    'I  he  greater  vigilance  and  anxiety  of  the  English  clergy 
prevented  the  like  in  ihcir  island.    But  as  soon  as  the  Reformation  blamed 
forth  upon  the  Continent,  godly  Englishmen  went  abroad  to  prait  Bibles,  and 
send  them  home  in  ship-loads.   Henry  Stevens  says,  "  \^thin  the  first  ten 
years,"  after  Tyndale  made  his  translation,  "  fifteen  editions  of  his  Testament, 
each  of  3,000  copies,  were  i)rinted  [abroad]  and  sold"  [in  England].    This  it 
was  which  compelled  Henry  VIII.  to  authorize  the  printing  of  the  Bible. 
From  his  day  to  ours  the  production  lias  gone  on  at  such  a  rate  that  "the  edi- 
tions of  th.e  I'ible  in  English  have  not  only  outnumbered  those  of  any  other 
nation,  but,  in  the  aggregate,  and  including  America,  exceed  those  of  all  other 
languages."    England  and  America  alone,  of  all  Christian  nations,  have  great 
and  efficient  SiiU  societies  for  dispersing  of  this  book  by  millions,  in  aO 
languages,  through  all  the  climates  of  the  earth.   The  Bible,  in  return,  has 
blessed  these  two  nations,  beyond  all  others,  with  ]i  ]  ;  iness  at  home  and  infla> 
encc  abroad  ;  so  that  the  race,  the  institutions,  and  the  langitage,  originating  in 
the  country  last  of  all  Flurope  to  receive  the  word  of  God,  but  foremost  in  the 
love  of  it,  arc  likely  to  overspread  the  world. 

Frederic  Vinton. 

On  Hke  Post'Exitian  JPorticn  of  our  Zord*s  Genealogy. — In  estimatiDg 

the  historical  character  of  this  portion  of  our  T,ord's  genealogies,  we 
must  note:  (1).  That  the  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel  of  Luke  iii.  27.  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Matt.  i.  12.  13.  and  as  the  Shealticl  and  Zerubbabei  of 
I  Chron.  iii.  17,  19.  This  is  evinced  alike  by  the  like  number  of  generations 
placed  by  Luke  and  the  Old  Testament  between  David  and  Salathiel  (twenty- 
two  in  the  one  to  twenty  in  the  other,  inclusive) ;  and  by  the  i)roportionate 
place  which  the  names  occupy  in  both  Matt's  and  Luke^s  genealogies— 4n  each, 
midway  between  David  and  Jesus,  (a).  That  the  representation  by  both  Matt, 
and  Luke  of  Zorobabel  as  the  son  of  Salathiel,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  I  Chron.  iii.  19,  where  he  ai)pcars  as  his  nephew.  Elsewhere  the  Old 
Testam'^nt  constantly  agrees  with  the  Evangelists  (Ezra  iii.  2;  v.  12  ;  Hag.  i. 
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1,  2;  ii.  2) ;  this  being  only  one  out  of  mainy  cases  in  which  the  line  of  /idr- 
b  the  line  preserved  in  the  genealogies,  which,  indeed,  among  the  Jews, 
rested  as  commonly  on  a  basis  of  inheritance  as  of  actual  fatherhood  (see  this 
folly  shown,  with  numerous  examples,  in  Hervey,  "  Genealogies  of  our  Lord," 

p.  27,  sq.)  (3).  That  Luke's  representation  of  Salathiel  as  a  Nathanite,  son 
of  Nerei,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  Matt.'s  representation  of  him  as  son 
to  the  Solomonite  Jeconias.  Matt,  follows  (with  i  Chron.  iii.  17)  the  line  of  heir- 
ship ;  Luke  here  the  actual  line  of  descent.  The  Old  Testament  itself  exhib- 
its the  fact  that  Jeconias  was  personally  childless  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30 ;  xxii.  30,  ct 
for  in*)-)?  Gen.  xv.  3 ;  Lev.  xx.  30,  si)  ;  hints,  in  the  difference  in  the  form 

» 

of  promise  as  given  to  Solon)on  and  David,  that  an  heir  should  fail  to  the 
former  and  not  to  the  latter ;  exhibits  historically  the  failure  o(  Solomon's  line ; 
and  pomts  to  the  line  of  Nathan  (Zech.  xii  is,  13)  as  its  successor,  all  in 
direct  accord  with  the  notice  of  Luke  (see  Mill,  "  Mythical  Interp.,"  etc.,  p.  180, 
sq.  ;  Kbrard,  "Gospel  Hist.,"  p.  160).  Moreover  Jewish  tradition  clearly  rep- 
resents both  the  father  of  the  Messiah  as  Nathan  (see  Mill,  p.  T91)  ;  and  the 
father  of  Salathiel  as  Nerei.    ("4).   That  the  diversity  of  the  names  between 
Zorobabcl  and  Jesus  as  given  by  Matt,  and  Luke,  is  in  no  sense  opposed  to 
the  historic  truth  of  either  list,  seeing  that  while  Matt  presents  his  as  a  gene- 
alogy of  Joseph,  Luke  as  clearly  presents  his  as  a  genealogy  of  Mary.  In  the 
face  of  the  now  universally  admitted  reading  of  Luke  iii.  23,  which  places  the 
&5s  fVo///^ero  after  t'/'o,'  with  the  effect  of  making  it  qualify  the  one  word, 
"Joseph,"  instead  of  the  whole  list,  still  further  supported  by  the  significant 
absence  before  this  name  alone,  of  the  article  rop,  whereby  it  is  distinguished 
in  its  connection  from  all  the  oilier  names,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  contend  longer 
that  Luke  gives  Joseph's  genealogy.*    Even  were  we  to  assume  that  both  gave 
the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  however,  there  would  be  no  necessary  inconsistency 
between  them,  as  has  been  fully  shown  by  Mill  and  Hervey.    But  since  they 
do  actually  give  genealogies  of  different  persons,  no  possible  objection  can  lie 
against  any  diversity  of  names  occurring  after  that  of  Zorobabel.    Joseph  and 
Mary  are  represented  as  both  descended  from  Zorobabcl ;  but  their  lines  of 
descent  may  diverge  immediately  after  Zorobabel,  as  well  as  at  any  subsequent 
point.  We  shall  see  that  they  probably  do  not  diverge  until  af^r  Abiud  of  the 
one  and  Jodas  <iS  the  other,  but  this  is  incidental  to  the  point  here  made.  (5). 
That  the  Usts  bear  no  internal  marks  of  unhistorical  character,  but  on  the  con- 
traiy,  every  mark  of  historic  truth.    Thus  the  names  in  both  lists  have  been 
shown  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  to  be  strongly  Davidic  and  even  Nalhanic, 
which  is  just  what  we  would  expect  from  the  hint  let  fall  in  Luke  i.  59-63,  as 
well  as  from  the  provable  practice  of  Jewish  families,  if  these  lists  were  actu- 
ally the  names  of  descendants  of  Nathan  (see  Hervey,  p.  132,  sq.) 

On  allowing  the  proper  weight  to  these  five  points,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
historical  character  of  these  post-exilian  genealogies  of  our  Lord  is  raised  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  probability,  perhaps  to  as  high  a  degree  as  it  is  possible  to 
bring  that  of  any  list  of  names,  otherwise  than  by  comparison  with  parallel  lists 
known  to  be  historical.    The  questions  arise,  Are  there  any  such  parallel  lists 

•  That  the  genealogy  of  Luke  is  that  of  Mary,  is  held  by  Robinson,  Gresswell,  Lange. 
Wiescler,  Riggenbach,  Auberlea,  Ebrard,  Aiexander,  Oostenee,  Andrews,  Godet, 
Weiss,  Keil,  Plumptre,  etc. 
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in  the  present  case  ?  and  do  the  New  Testament  lists  bear  the  test  of  compari- 
son? There  are  two  sources  from  which  we  might  gain  such  lists:  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  and  Jewish  tradition. 

The  latter  part  of  i  Chron.  UL  gives  us  some  account  of  the  (legal)  descend- 
ants of  Jeconiah.  This  is  a  very  difficult  portion  of  Scripture,  but  this  mudi 
seems  plain:  Zerubbabcl's  most  important  son  was  Meshullam,  but  his  line  was 
continued  not  by  him,  but  by  Hananiah,  so  that  the  descent  seems  to  have 
been  this : 

I 


SkLtkM. 


ZtruUmM. 

I 


MttktUiam,  H»nmni»Jk, 

i 

At  first  sight  neither  Matt.'s  nor  Luke's  list  seems  to  present  any  point  of  con- 
tact with  this.  In  Matt.'s  case  this  is  not  surprising,  since  he  professes  to  have 
shortened  his  list  in  the  interests  of  an  arbitrary  arrangement,  and  his  Abiud 
may  represent  a  much  later  generation.  In  Luke's  case,  however,  it^does 
seem  strange.  Note,  however :  (i).  The  foil  list  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  is 
not  given  in  i  Chron.  iiL  19,  ao.  Seven  names  are  given,  while  only  five  are 
counted  in  the  summing  up.  From  this  it  seems  probable  that  this  list  was 
framed  during  Zcrubbabel's  life-time,  and  that  two  sons  were  added  to  it  sub- 
sequent to  its  original  writing.  Other  sons  ujay  liavc  been  still  subsequently 
born  and  not  added,  among  which  may  have  been  a  Rhesa.  (2).  Yet,  Rhesa 
seems  evidently  not  a  proper  name  at  all,  but  a  title  representing  the 
Quddee  form  ^t?*)")'  iriiich  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  and 

is  the  constant  representative  of  it  in  the  Targimis.  It  is,  moreover, 
just  the  title  which  in  later  times  the  Babylonian  Jews  gave  their  chief, 
Ktl^bri'O"^*!.  ^^^y      suppose,  therefore,  that  Meshullam  was 

called  Resha  nnr  fhoxWy  that  his  title  took  the  place  of  his  name 
(as  Christ  became  the  proper  name  of  Jesus),  to  identify  Luke's  Resha  with 
Meshullam.  Luke^t  Resha  must  at  all  events  have  had  some  other  name,  and 
Meshullam  is  as  likely  as  any.  (3).  Luke's  second  name,  Joanan,  with  no 
coaxing  at  all,  identifies  itself  with  the  Hananiah  of  i  Chron.  iii.  19.  Not  only 
are  the  two  names  of  the  same  significance  and  derived  from  the  same  roots,  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  the  one  tlie  Jchovali  is  placed  hefort\  in  the  other 
behind  the       ;  but  this  alteration  in  the  position  of  Jehovah  is  not  uncomraoo 

in  names  compounded  with  it.  Thus  the  same  king  is  Jecon-iah  in  Jer.  xxiv. 
I,  and  Jeho  iacin  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  S,  So,  also,  the  same  man  is  Ahaz-iah  in 
2  Chron.  \xii.  i,  and  Jeho-ahaz  in  2  Chron.  xxi.  17,  and  xxv.  23.  Indeed, 
this  variation  of  the  position  of  the  Jehovah  may  be  called  even  normal  in  the 
names  compounded  with  that  divine  name,  so  that  there  is  absolutely  no  press- 
ing required  in  identifying  Luke's  Jo-hanan  with  the  Hanan-iah  of  the  chronl> 
der.  (4).  Below  Hananiah  and  Joanan  in  the  respective  lists,  however,  identi- 
fication becomes  impossible,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  names  follow  in  each, 
generation  after  generation.   In  the  face  of  the  known  habit  of  omission,  prsc> 
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aoed  lor  tbe  sake  of  condseness  amcmg  the  Jewish  genealogers,  however,  it 
ii  ft  violent  supposition  which  supposes  Luke's  a  necessarily  complete  geneal' 
ogy.  Demonstrably,  omissions  have  been  made  by  Luke  in  the  section  in- 
cluded in  iii.  32  ;  why  not  here?    Hervey  proposes  to  avoid  all  difficulty  by 

supposing  that  the  Shemaiah  of  i  Chron.  iii.  72  is  the  same  as  the  Shemei  of 
V.  19 ;  and  that  thus  his  grandson  Ehoenai  was  the  contemporary  of  I  iananiah, 
and  married  his  sister,  Sheloniith.  Thus  his  son,  Hodaiah,  was  the  nephew  of 
HsDaniah  and  his  successor.  Therefore,  Luke  names  Hodaiah  under  the 
name  of  Jodas,  after  Hananiah,  as  the  next  generation ;  and  Matt,  begins  his 
list  after  Zorobabel,  with  the  same  name,  under  the  form  of  Abiud.  This 
identification  of  Hodaiah  with  Jodas  is  doubtless  correct,  Luke's  Jodaa  stand- 
ing evidently  for  Judas  or  Judah,  and  Hodaiah  and  Judah  being  convertible 
names  like  Hananiah  and  Johanan.  This  very  conversion,  indeed,  actually 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament ;  thus  the  same  man  is  called  Hodaiah  in  Ezra 
ii.  40  and  Judah  in  iiL  9 ;  and  again  the  same  man  is  called  Hodaiah  in 
t  Chron.  ix.  j,  and  Judah  in  Neb.  xi.  4.  The  names  being  in  fact  tbe  same,  no 
difficulty  can  arise  from  this  point  of  view  against  their  identification.  Matt.'s 
Abiud  may  also,  with  small  forcing,  be  considered  as  the  same  name,  it  being 
simply  the  Hebrew  *7!|rp^^  i.      n^tTj^fa^  closely  cognate  with  n'plT^ » 

and  the  abbreviation  of  such  proper  names  being  &r  from  uncommon  (cf.  i 
Sam,  XXV.  44,  with  2  Sam.  iii.  15  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  2,  with  2  Chron.  xxix.  I ; 

Jer.  xxii.  24,  with  i  Chron.  iii.  i^)).  But  the  method  by  which  Hervey  makes 
Hodaiah  next  in  descent  to  Hananiah,  is  wholly  indefensible.  The  text  of  this 
chapter  of  i  Chron.  is  diflicult,  and  perhaps  sonicwiiat  confusing,  but  we  lose 
ftll  the  guidance  we  have  when  we  cast  it  into  pi  and  begin  its  re-composition 
ftfter  our  own  notions.  In  all  probability  the  queer  phrays  of  verses  ai  and  aa 
aie  meant  to  indicate  addidonal  descendants  of  Hananiah,  living  them  their 
ancestors'  names,  so  that  Rephaiah,  Arnan,  Shechaniah,  Obadiah,  are  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  sons  of  Hananiah.  The  genealogy  then  goes  on  smoothly. 
Of  Ilattush  wcread  in  Ezra  viii.  2,  as  a  chief  of  David's  house  ;  but  as  not  his 
sons,  but  those  of  his  brother  Xcariah,  are  given  here,  he  seems  to  have  been 
succeeded  in  that  dignity,  perhaps  in  all  inheritance,  as  being  himself  childless, 
by  hu  brother's  sons,  just  as  Shealtiel  was  by  Pedaiah's,  or  by  his  brother  him- 
self just  as  we  have  assumed  that  Meshullam  was  by  Hananiah.  It  seems, 
thus,  that  the  line  of  natural  descent  breaks  more  than  once  in  this  list,  the 
line  of  legal  descent  being  substituted  for  it.  We  gain  as  this  legal  line  the  fol- 
lowing sequence  of  names  from  r  Chron.  iii.,  vi/, :  Shealtiel,  Zcrubbabol,  Me- 
shullam, Hananiah,  Shechaniah,  Shemaiah,  Hattush  (Nearialij,  Elioenai,  Ho- 
diah.  With  this  J^uke's  list,  if  we  adopt  the  identifications  we  propose,  runs 
parallel,  only  omitting  the  links  between  Hananiah  (Joanan)  and  Hodaiah 
(Jodas).  And  if  we  adopt  the  identification  of  Matt.'s  Abiud  with  Hodaiah 
(Jodas),  it  follows  that  Matt,  omits  all  the  links  between  Zerubbabel  and  Ho- 
daiah, which  is  quite  in  accord  with  his  habit  elsewhere  in  his  genealogy.  So 
long  as  these  identifications  are  possible,  it  cannot  be  held  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment lists  are  hopelessly  out  of  joint  with  the  Old  Testament  list ;  nay,  the  very 
filct  that  they  are  possible  raises  some  probability  in  their  favor.  A  compari- 
son with  the  Old  Testament  list  does  not,  in  any  event,  raise  a  presumption 
agabst  ifaetf  historical  character. 
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I'he  question  next  arises,  is  there  any  further  evidence  in  existence  bjr  vh^ 
these  probable  identifications  can  be  made  more  certain  ?  Here  we  tarn  to 
Jewish  tradition,  and  from  it  we  are  able  to  bring  forth  two  lists  of  names  pro- 
fessing to  be  h'sts  of  Davidic  princes  subsequent  to  Zerubbabel.  One  of  these  is 

contained  in  the  Seder-olam-sutta,  a  brief  abstract  of  Jewish  history  of  not  over- 
much value,  but  professing  to  give  in  its  course  a  list  of  David's  descendants. 
Hertzfeld  has  shown  that  it  is  draw  n  up  from  a  Babylonian  point  of  view,  and 
gives  a  list  of  Babylonian  princes,  coinciding  in  its  later  portion  with  the  list  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Captivity.  Quite  naturally,  therefore,  its  names  are  whdly 
unlike  those  of  Luke,  and  it  is  chiefly  valuable  to  us  as  making  the  descent  gp 
from  Zerubbabel,  through  Meshullam  and  his  son  Hananiah,  thus  confinniog  the 
\  iew  we  took  of  the  line  in  i  Chron.  iii.,  falling,  however,  into  the  natural 
mistake  of  making  Hananiah  son  to  Meshullam,  The  other  Jewish  list  is  found 
in  the  "Breviarium  de  Tem[)oiibiis"  of  the  pscudo-Philo,  first  published  by 
Annius  of  V  iterbo.  And  this  list,  if  at  all  to  be  depended  on,  is  of  very  great 
importance,  giving  us  a  catalogue  of  what  prcrfissses  to  heduttf  ex  dfmDamd 
down  to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  by  which  not  only  are  our  identificatiotts  of 
Luke  with  i  Chron.  iil  shown  to  be  correct,  but  fourteen  names  of  Luke's  list 
supported  by  independent  testimony,  and  hence  proved  genuinely  historical. 
The  following  table  will  exhibit  results : 


I  CHRON.  III. 


Shealtiel  

Zerubbabel. . 
Meshullam.  . 
Hananiah. . . 
Shcchaniah. . 

Shemaiah  

Hattush  

(Neariah)... . 
Elioenai .... 
Hodaiah .... 


SEDER,  arc.  I 


BREVIARIUM. 


Salaffaiel... 

Zerubbabel. 
Meshullam. 
Hananiah.  . 
'  Etc. 

Etc. 

Etc. 


Salathiel  Mesezebel. 

.Serul)abcl  Bcrcchia. 
Resa  Mysciolam. . . . 
Johannes  ben  Resa.. 


LUKE  III. 


i  SalatbieL 

Znrobabcl. 
I  Rbesa. 
; Joanan. 


I 
s 


I 


ludas  Hyrkanus. . . , 
Josephus  Primus  . . , 

Abner  Scmei  , 

Elyh  Matathias.  . . , 

Asar  Maat  , 

Na^ifl  Arlaxat. .... 

Agai  Helly  , 

Maslot  Naum  

Amos  Syrach  

Matathias  Siloa  

iosephus,  junior.... 
amueus  Hyrkanus. 


lodas. 

}osech. 

Semeein. 

Mattathias. 

Maath. 

Na^sai. 

Eslei. 

NaoniD. 

Amoi. 

Mattathias. 

Joseph. 

jannai. 


It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  esti- 
mate correctly  the  real  value  of  this  traditional  list.  If  it  is  historical,  Luke's 
list,  beyond  is\  question,  is  historical  too. 

The  hbtory  the  Breviarium  in  which  it  is  contained  is  soon  given.*  It 
was  first  published  by  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  was  represented  by  him  as  having  been  found  at  Mantua, 

*See  Fabriciits  Bibl.  Grcc.  (Hamb.  1708)  Vol  III.  fib.  hr.  4.  §  3,  44 ;  HcRfeld,  Ge- 
schichte  des  V.  Israels,  I.  p.  964 ;  and  for  Annius  himself  the  article  by  Comiani  in 
tbe  Biogiapliie  UniverseUe. 
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in  I40I-  It  is  plainly  not  Philo's  ;  and  as  plainly  full  of  tlie  most  absurd  his- 
torical errors.  Its  attetniUs  to  synclironi/,c  Jewish  and  heathen  history  are  sim- 
ply absurd ;  so  that  the  book,  as  a  book,  is  universally  regarded  as  worthless; 
an4  so  far  as  it  claims  to  be  Philo's,  a  tnmsparent  forgery.  It  has  been  confix 
dently  daimed  that  it  was  forged  by  Annius  himself  and  undoubtedly  Annius 
was  in  very  bad  odor,  as  a  publidier  of  dubious  ''Andents,**  in  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury. It  b  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  was  not  rather  dupe  than 
deceiver.  This  opinion  was  held  by  Apostolo  Zeno  and  Tiraboschi,  and  is  now 
strongly  defended  by  Mcrt^feld.  But  whether  fraud  or  credulity  be  imputed  to 
him  IS  of  small  importance.  It  is  admitted  that  the  lireviarium  is  not  Piiilo's, 
and  tt  worthless  as  a  historical  work,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  question  is.  What 
is  the  historical  value  of  this  list  of  names  included  in  it  ?   Note,  then : 

I.  That  this  question  is  not  settled  by  the  mere  (act  that  it  occurs  in  a  forged 
book,  nor  is  it  settled  by  a  cmntant  use  of  strong  epithets  in  speaking  of  An- 
nius. He  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  "  shameless"  or  *'  impudent  forger"  ; 
and  yet  this  list,  incorporated  in  one  of  the  books  alleged  to  have  been 
forged  by  him,  may  rest  on  a  historical  basis.  Few  forgeries  are  all  forgeries. 
There  is  generally  some  kernel  of  truth  in  thenj  that  calls  out  the  forgery ;  very 
often  they  are  attempted  in  order  to  gain  the  countenance  of  a  great  name  for 
an  otherwise  true  statement  As  to  what  part  of  a  forged  work  is  true  and 
what  part  is  false,  then,  depends  on  something  else  than  that  the  book  is 
forged.  This  list,  then,  embodied  in  the  Breviarium,  must  be  examined  on  its 
merits,  and  its  worth  determined  by  the  evidence. 

II.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  therefore,  that  in  the  Breviarium,  it  claims  to  have 
been  derived  from  an  older  source  (de  his  scptuaginta  seniores  sic  in  scriptis 
reliquerunt).  This  sUtemeot  may  have  been  inserted  to  lend  credit  to  the  list 
as  professedly  communicated  by  Philo^  seeing  that  it  relates  to  a  period  so 
much  earlier  than  his  time,  and  thus  it  may  be  but  part  of  the  forgery.  But 
while  he  was  at  it,  why  didn't  the  forger  make  out  his  list  down  to  Philo's 
time  ?  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  may  have  been  inserted  because  the 
forger  drew  tlie  list  out  of  an  existing  document,  and  therefore  feared  to  incor- 
porate it  without  a  note  such  as  would  save  the  credit  of  his  work.  This  is 
the  way  with  Fseudepigraphic  writers.*  And,  therefore,  a  possibility  at  least 
is  raised  that  the  list,  though  occurring  in  a  forged  book,  is  older  than  it,  and 
of  possibly  historic  vdue. 

III.  This  possibility  is  raised  to  a  strong  probability  by  an  examination  of 
the  internal  character  of  the  list,  bv  which  it  is  proved  to  be  Jewish  in  its  ori- 
gin, and  to  have  been  adopted  bodily  by  the  author  of  the  Ikeviarium,  without 
accurate  understanding  of  its  details.  Thus  the  Jewish  titles  which  occur  in 
it,  fc<tD''l»  "l©n»  Ti^S'  ^^^^  misunderstood  by  the  author  as  names, 
and  have  been  so  treated.  'It  is  very  evident  that  Resa  Mysciolam,  Asar 
Maat,  Nagid  Artaxat,  represent  to  him  nothing  more  or  lets  than  double 
names  ;  and  as  such  are  parallel  to  Judas  Hyrkanus,  Abncr  Semei,  Elyh  Ma- 
tathias.  And  if  there  were  any  doubt  of  this  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  it  would 
fail  on  noting  the  character  of  the  Breviarium  itself,  whose  very  object  here  is 
to  support  what  is  called  the  Binomial  theory  of  the  genealogies,  a  theory 
which  was  doubtless  suggested  to  the  forger  by  the  double  names  in  this  very 
list  Thus  we  read  in  the  Breviarium,  **ab  isto  Joaih  atque  deincept  in  re- 
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memorationem  reges  semper  binomii  atque  trinoniii  fuerunt."  It  thus  be- 
comes well-nigh  certain  that  the  list  was  not  invented,  but  adopted  by  the 
author  of  the  ^eviarinin ;  and  the  possibilt^  that  it  is  of  some  historic  value 
is  lalsed  to  a  probabiUtf . 

IV.  And  this  probability  is  raised  to  a  very  high  degree  when  we  once  try 
the  list  by  the  theories  which  have  been  invented  to  account  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  forgery,  and  observe  the  inadequacy  of  them  all.  Lord  Her- 
vey  adopts  the  following  theory  :  '*  The  fertile  invention  of  Annius  of  V'iterbo, 
forged  a  book  in  Fhilo's  name,  which  accounted  for  the  discrepancies  by  assert- 
ing that  all  Christf s  ancestors  firom  David  downward,  had  two  names."  This 
tiieory  will,  perhaps,  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Breviarium,  but  will  not  at  all 
fit  this  list.    If  it  means  anything,  as  applied  to  it,  it  means  that  the  forger 
reconciled  Matt.'s  and  Luke's  lists  by  assuming  that  both  were  true,  nnd  thai 
they  only  called  the  same  double-named  man  in  each  case,  by  different  names. 
To  fit  the  theory,  therefore,  the  list  ought  to  be  made  up  of  double  names,  one- 
half  of  which  each  time  is  found  in  Matt.,  and  the  other  half  in  Luke.  A 
mere  glance  at  the  list  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Above  this  litt  the 
author  of  the  Breviarium  has  used  Ais  method,  and  has  identified  the  un- 
known Nerei  of  Luke  with  Jeconias,  Manasseh  with  Er,  Hezekiah  with  Jesus, 
Amaziah  with  Levi,  and  Joash  with  Symeon  ;  moreover,  though  ronfonnding 
Neh.  iii.  4  and  i  Chron.  iii,  17,  he  has  identified  Zerubbabel  with  Kcrechia, 
and  Salathiel  with  Meschesabel.    Here  we  do  undoubtedly  find  the  Binomial 
thtor}\  swaying  the  formation  of  the  list.  But  below  Zorobabel  that  theory  ut- 
terly foils.   Lord  Hervey's  account  is  as  follows :  **  By  the  same  convenient 
process  he  identifies  Rhesa  and  Meshullam,  Abner  (a  name  interpolated  in 
the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matt.,)  and  Semei,  Eliakim  (of  Matt.)  and  Mat- 
tathias,  .Azor  (of  Matt.)  and  Maat,  and  others  in  St.  Luke's  list,  with  persons 
mentioned  by  Josephus."    When  we  come  to  look  for  these  last,  we  can 
find  only  two  possible  cases;  Joseph  II.  with  Joseph  ben  Tobijah,  and 
Jannaeus  with  his  son  Hyrkanus.    In  other  words,  in  a  list  of  fourteen, 
this  thecnry  can  be  twisted  into  fitting  in  only  six  cases !  and  that  only  by 
deserting  its  very  raison  iPiirel   The  object  of  the  alleged  forgery  is  to 
reconcile  Matt.'s  list  and  Luke's.  Let  the  critic  explain  what  was  to  be  gained 
by  identifying  only  two  of  Matt.'s  list  with  two  of  Luke's,  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  genealogy,  where  by  this  very  identification,  a  contradiction  inste.id  of  a 
harmony  was  induced  between  Matt,  and  Luke,  in  making  them  assign  a  differ- 
ent father  to  this  composite  Abner  Elyh.   Let  the  critic  further  explain  what 
kind  of  a  mind  tfiis  foiger  must  have  had,  who  in  seeking  known  names  with 
which  to  identify  Luke's  unknown  ones,  sought  them  in  such  a  variety  of 
sources  only  to  find  six  at  the  most,  and  then  gave  up  the  task  and  invented 
new  names  for  the  rest,  for  no  other  imaginable  reason  than  to  keep  up  the 
Binomial  ajipearance  where  pairs  did  not  exist  (and  yet  there  lay  Matt.'s  mine  .' ) 
and  then  again  gave  this  up  and  allowed  three,  and  really  si.x  out  of  the  four- 
teen to  remain  undoubted ;  and  still  more  than  this,  who  accidentally  itocnbled 
in  the  process  of  this  invention  wholly  unintentionally  and  unwittingly  on  no 
less  than  two  Hebrew  titles,  besides  adopting  another  from  Luke,  whidi  by  a 
stroke  of  unconscious  genius  he  uses  as  a  title,  although  Luke  does  not  do  so  I 
This  theory  beyond  all  question  makes  too  brge  demands  on  our  faith.   It  can- 
not fit  the  facts,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  list  is  not  an  identification  of  Luke's 
unknown  names  with  known  names.    Dr.  Mill's  account  of  the  matter  givea 
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m  the  words  :  "  That  most  impudent  forger,  Annius,  of  Viterbo,  ....  who 
....  makes  these  ancestors  of  Christ  rulers  is  Israel,  each  with  an  appro- 
priate title^*'  fails  firom  the  same  reason.  It  does  not  fit  the  facts ;  only  three 
out  of  the  fourteen  names  have  titles. 

Aforeover,  all  theories  of  the  forgery  of  this  list  are  shattered  on  one  single 
consideration  :  they  all  necessarily  suppose  the  Breviarium  list  to  have  been 
made  out  of  Luke's  list,  whereas  it  seems  certain  that  it  is  ituicpfudcnt  oi  Luke. 
This  is  very  convincingly  argued  by  Hertzfeld  (p.  382)  ;  on,  among  others,  the 
Ibllowing  cogent  grounds :  ist,  The  Breviarium  not  only  lacks  names  given  in 
Luke,  bodi  before  and  after  this  list  of  common  names,  but  by  a  note  inserted 
after  the  namii^  of  Manasseh,  which  is  identified  witti  Er,  proves  that  he  is 
drawing  from  a  source  which  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  four  names  inserted 
between  Er  and  Nerei  by  Luke ;  and,  2d,  The  Breviarium  preserves  the 
Hebrew  titles  which  Luke  has  lost  or  transmuted  into  i)roper  names  (Rhesa, 
Asar,  Nagid).    Now  we  may,  perhaps,  imagine  one  understanding  Rhesa  as  a 
title,  but  who  but  an  CEdipus  could  ever  have  guessed  that  Luk^s  Naggai  hid 
the  titular  Nagidh  in  its  bosom  ?  The  list  of  the  Breviarium,  therefore,  certainly 
represents  an  older  document  and  that  document  is  certunly  not  the  Gospel 
of  Luke.     Its  very  accord  with  Luke,  therefore,  proves  both  to  be  his- 
torical.   The  only  escape  from  this  conclusion  would  be  to  claim  that  Luke 
was  dependent  on  the  Breviarium  list;  but  this  is  plainly  impossible — {ox  (a) 
Luke's  genealogy,  both  before  and  after  the  common  portion,  contains  names 
Dot  in  it ;  (b)^  those  it  does  contain  in  common  with  it  are  much  too  altered 
to  suppose  them  borrowed  from  it;  and  (c)^  the  names  in  Luke  often  do  not 
pteserve  the  very  points  evidently  deemed  important  in  the  Breviarium,  e,  g,f 
Lake  omits  tiie  surname  Hyrkanus,  and  in  two  instances  preserves  the  title 
instead  of  die  name. 

V.  The  moral  certainty  already  reached,  as  to  the  historical  value  of  this 
list,  is  still  further  strengthened  by  observing  the  internal  evidence  it  bears 
as  to  its  ow^Q  historical  worth.  To  each  name  a  number  is  atiached,  giving  the 
years  during  which  each  prince  stood  as  the  Davidic  head  of  die  people, 
and  Hertzfeld  has  shown  that  these  dates  bring  out  interesting  combinations 
with  otherwise*known  Jewish  history.  Thus  it  is  remarkable  that  we  read  so 
early  in  the  list  o{  ^Hyrkanus  ;  but  Hertzfeld  points  out  that  King  Ochus,  about 
350  n.c,  transported  many  Jews  to  the  region  whence  that  nntne  was  derived. 
Now,  according  to  the  Breviariinn,  the  fourteen  years  of  Jiuias  Hyrkanus  fall, 
according  as  we  count  them,  between  360-346  or  343-329  ;  moreover,  to  com- 
plete the  coincidence,  the  Breviarium  distincdy  states  that  Judas  was  the  first 
[chief  man]  who  bore  this  name  of  Hyrkanus.  Again,  the  Breviarium  attaches 
to  the  name  of  Joseph  II.  the  words,  **honoratus  a  Ptolemso,"  which  identi- 
fies him  with  the  Josephus  ben  Tobijah  of  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  4;  now  the  dates 
bring  Josephus  II.  exactly  to  the  proper  date.  The  following  genealogy  is, 
however,  given  to  this  Joseph  of  Josephus  : 


Simon  the  Just. 
Daughter  (titter  to  Ontas  II.) 


Tobuiili  of  Phileoi  (00  PhOkUae  beid«r  of 


JoKpb. 


Soljrtnius. 


Da 


Iter. 


Hyikuitts. 
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But  this  does  not  militate  against  this  identification,  since,  from  the  short 
dates  given  in  the  Breviarium  between  Joseph  I.  and  Amos  Syrach,  it  b  im- 
possible that  the  succession  should  have  continued  from  fadker  to  son,  and  w 

it  is  probable  that  it  was  interrupted  here.  Again,  this  placing  of  Joseph  IL 
and  Ilyrkanus  in  a  list  of  Davidic  princes,  for  the  first  time  explains  the 
notices  of  Joseph  and  Ilyrkanus  in  Josephus,  the  actions  ascribed  to  whom 
there  have  hitherto  seemed  remarkably  without  adequate  explanation.  Hertz- 
feld  concludes  this  examination  with  the  very  sensible  remark,  that  since  the 
Breviarium  list  so  fully  stands  such  tests,  vdierever  they  can  be  allied,  it 
deserves  our  credit  where  tiiey  cannot ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  its 
accuracy  is  the  more  striking  from  the  glaring  contrast  thtis  made  with  the 
historical  absurdity  of  the  rest  of  the  Breviarium. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  this  lireviarium  list  is  niost  assuredly  ;i  historically 
trustwortliy  document — proved  to  be  such  by  a  large  number  of  independent 
considerations.  It  is,  therefore,  a  proper  document  by  which  to  test  the  bii> 
torical  character  of  St.  Luke's  genealogical  list.  On  comparing  I.uke*s  list 
with  it,  the  following  results  follow : 

(i).  Luke's  list  is,  beyond  all  question,  a  historical  list; — ^not  the  inventioii 
of  mythological  fancy  or  tendential  forgery.  Kor  fourteen  names  it  coincides 
witii  ,in  independent  list  of  Davidic  princes,  and  for  the  remaining  five  (or, 
counting  Christ,  six)  generations,  there  remains  the  time  between  179  B.C. 
and  B.C.  4,  or  about  the  fit  average  of  35  years  to  a  generation. 

(a).  Our  provisional  identifications  of  names  out  of  Luke's  list  with  names 
out  of  I  Chron.  iiL  are  proved  correct.  This  is  abundantly  plain  of  Rhesa 
and  Meshullam.  Luke's  Joanan  cannot  be  the  Hananiah  of  1  Chron.  iii.  19, 
however,  unless  we  judge  the  "filius  Resa"  of  the  Breviarium  to  be  an  error, 
which,  however,  in  so  natural  a  case,  is  not  difficult.  This  designation,  "  fi'.ius 
Resa,"  witnesses  incidentally  also  to  the  fact  that  Meshullam  was  called  Resa 
xorr'  i^oxi)y,  and  so  illustrates  Luke's  use  of  the  titl^  Rhesa,  instead  of  the 
name.  The  omission  of  names  between  Joanan  and  Jodas  is  also  supported 
by  the  Breviarium.  For,  the  very  long  "  reigns  "  assigned  in  it  to  the  first  three 
names  (Zerubbabel,  Resa,  and  Johannes),  amounting  to  177  years,  make  a  period 
plainly  too  large,  and  opens  the  way  to  a  conjecture  of  omitted  names.  Hert2- 
feld  thinks  he  hnds  the  missing  links  thus  :  We  read  fNeh.  iii.  4)  of  a  Meshul- 
lam, son  of  Bcrechia,  son  of  Meschazabel  (cf.  LXX.  Neh.  x.  21).  According 
to  iiL  a  I  he  was  a  man  of  position,  as  also  appears  from  vi.  18,  and  xL  34.  He 
lived  about  b.c.  444.  Now  in  the  Breviarium  to  Salathiel  is  added  the  name 
of  Mesezebel,  and  to  Zerubbabel  that  of  Berechia.  What  is  to  prevent  our  sup- 
posing that  the  original  list  ran :  Salathiel,  Zerubbabel,  MtsfuUlam,  Hananiah, 
Meschesabel,  Berechia,  Meshullam,  etc.,  and  that  a  confusion  arising  between 
the  two  Afeshullams  produced  the  omission  ?  This  is  very  possible.  But  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  Meshullam  of  Neh.  iii.  4  was  tirst  confused  with 
that  of  I  Chron,  iii.  17,  and  then  the  confusion  rectified  by  the  doubling  of  die 
names  of  father  and  grandfather  in  accordance  with  the  Knomial  theory  of  die 
author  of  the  Breviarium  (not  of  the  list) ;  so  that  he  read : 


SdMiikl— 


-MochtaM. 
■BancLi. 


Mfihiillim. 
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It  is  much  safer,  therefore,  to  find  the  uissing  links  in  i  Chron.  Hi.,  and  as 

given  above. 

(3)  .  Luke's  genealogy  from  Zorobabcl  to  Jesus  runs  through  the  Hnc  of  in- 
heritors of  David's  throne;  so  that  Mary  was  the  true  daughter  of  the  throne. 
To  Jewish  view,  Christf  s  inheritance  could  not  depend  on  this,  however,  since 
His  heirship  depended  on  and  came  through  His  lather ;  but  this  shows  how 
impossible  it  is  to  claim  that  throughout  Matthew  gives  the  line  of  heirship, 
Luke  that  of  blfio  1.  Doubtless,  from  Zorobabel  to  Joseph,  ^^atthew  gives  the 
natural  blood  line  by  which  Joseph  became  an  heir  to  Zorobabcl,  the  heir  of 
Soionion.  It  is  Christ's  heirship  line  only  because  He  was  tlie  heir  and  not 
the  natural  son  of  Joseph.  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  gives  Mary's  heirship  line 
up  to  Zorobabel ;  as  appears  fimn  the  fact  that  Luk^s  line  harmonizes  with 
one  purporting  to  be  a  Ibt  of  princes  and  not  throughout  the  line  of  blood 
descent,  and  in  which  the  dates  are  so  given  that  it  cannot  be-throughout  the 
line  of  blood — dates,  too,  tested  and  proved  correct.  This  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  T,uke  certainly  leaves  the  blood  line  for  that  of  heirship  in  the  case  of 
Zorobabel.  W'liy  not  elsewiierc?  This  being  so,  the  modern  methods  of  har- 
monizing Luke  and  Matthew,  on  the  hypothesis  that  both  give  the  line  of 
Joseph,  utterly  fail,  as  they  assume  that,  from  2^robabeI  down,  Matthew  should 
give  a  Ime  of  heirs,  and  Luke  of  blood.  History  exactly  reverses  this ;  and  it 
is  worth  remarking  that  the  early  tradition  preserved  by  Julius  Africanus,  as 
ironi  our  Lord's  kindred,  agrees  with  the  Breviarium  in  stating  that  Luke's 
genealogy  preserves  the  line  of  heirship. 

(4)  .  A  number  of  Ciuist's  ancestors — as  would  have  been  a  prion  expected 
from  the  descendants  of  a  Ime  of  kings — took  a  prominent  part  in  the  history 
of  their  times.  Read  what  Josephus  has  to  say  about  Joseph  ben  Tobijah  and 
Hyrkanus.  • 

(5)  .  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  portion  of  Luke's  list  subsequent  to 
Jannai,  is  not  wholly  without  support  from  Jewish  tradition,  seeing  that  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Talmud  calls  Mary  the  daughter  of  Kli  (Chagigah  77,  4). 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Luke's  genealogy,  from  Zorobabel  to  Christ,  is 
fully  vindicated  in  its  historical  character.  With  regard  to  .Matthew's,  as  we 
have  no  lists  with  which  to  compare  it,  we  are  forced  to  rest  in  the  general  con- 
siderations set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  If  his  Abiud  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  Luke's  Jodas,  as  seems  probable,  then  Joseph's  and  Mary's  lines 
part  at  that  point,  to  meet  again  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  real  son  of 
one  and  the  legal  heir  of  the  other.  There  being  no  reason  to  suspect 
Matthew's  list  of  not  being  historical,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  internal  evi- 
dence of  its  true  histo'-ical  character,  it  also  may  be  safely  accepted  as  vindi- 
cated from  ail  doubt.  The  questions  arising  concerning  Matthew's  arbitrary 
omissioni  of  names,  and  symmetrical  arrangement  into  tessaro«decades,  etc.» 
ue  fiilly  discussed  in  the  works  of  Mill,  Hervey,  and  Ebrard,  quoted  above. 

B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Hebrew  Review. — With  October,  1880,  began  the  publicatioti  of  "  The 
Hebrew  Review" {C\x\z\K\x^'x'(\:  Hloch  &  Co.)  and  a  second  Number  was  published 
in  January  of  this  year.  As  the  title  indicates,  this  quarterly  is  to  be  an  organ 
of  Jewish  thought— it  is,  in  fact,  the  official  orgaq  of  the  Rabbinical  Literary 
Association  of  America.  The  first  Number  contains  an  extended  account  of  the 
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last  meeting  of  the  Association,  with  the  full  text  of  some  of  the  papers  there 
presented.    I'rom  both  it  is  evident  that  the  tone  of  the  Rrcinv  will  be  thai  of 

*'  Reform  Judaism."  Five  out  of  tin*  nine  articles  in  the  two  Nun)bers  expound 
the  Rcforin  beliefs  (or  non-beliefs).  The  others  are  occupied  with  the  Talmud 
in  some  form. 

To  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  think  of  Jewish  Conservatism  sotne 
utterances  in  these  pages  are  sufficiently  remarkable.  One  speaker  is  reported 
to  have  said  (at  the  meeting  referred  to)  that  the  God  of  the  Bible  most  give 

place  to  the  God  of  Science.  A  committee  of  the  Association  held  up  as  a 
model  for  iVible  text  books  the  well-known  "  ]5il)lc  fir  Learners"  of  Oort  and 
Kuenen.  Dr.  Wise,  in  his  essay  on  the  1  ,aw,  reduces  the  binding  regulations 
of  Judaism  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  Dr.  Kohler  adopts  the  critical  con- 
clusions of  the  Dutch  school,  and  traces  the  history  of  Judaism  through  the 
following  (chronologically  successive)  phases :  Prophetism,  Mosaism,  Rabbin* 
ism,  Modem  Judaism.  The  same  writer  recommends  the  study  of  post>biblical 
Judaism,  saying :  "  Post-biblical  Judaism,  the  history  of  Israel's  heroic  struggle 
and  martyrdom,  the  lives  and  teaching  of  its  great  men  and  women,  excite  far 
greater  wonder  and  interest,  and  leave  a  far  dec[)er  impression  on  the  youth 
than  do  all  the  miracle-tales  of  the  Uible — which  are  valuable  and  interesting 
only  as  prototypes  of  Israel's  history."  No  wonder  that  the  same  writer  feds 
the  need  of  a  positive  system  of  modem  Jewish  theology.  Positive  systems 
are  hardly  likely  to  arise  in'conditions  that  could  produce  the  sentiment  quoted 

above. 

Tile  Talnuidic  articles  are  mainly  translations  from  the  (German.  Our  space 
does  not  allow  us  to  describe  them  at  length.  The  number  of  Jews  in  this 
country  is  increasing,  so  that  a  periodical  like  this  ought  to  hnd  supi)ort.  To  the 
Gentile  who  is  interested  in  the  present  phases  of  Jewish  life  and  thought  the 
Review  will  be  valuable.  Its  value  might  be  much  increased  by  a  department 
for  book  notices — which  indeed  is  promised  for  the  future.      H.  P.  Smith. 

The  Jlomih-tical  Qmirierly,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell,  and  published 
by  C.  Kegan  Paul  vV  Co.,  London,  has  entered  upon  its  hftli  year  with  an 
American  etiitor,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Caldwell,  D.D.,  and  American  publishers,  A.  D. 
F.  Randolph  &  Co.  We  welcome  it  as  an  international  enterprise  with  a  catho- 
lic and  evangelical  spirit,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  attention  our 
ministers  as  a  periodical  containing  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  useful 
homileticai  material  at  the  moderate  price  of  $2  per  year.  It  is  characteristic 
of  our  times,  that  newspapers  and  periodicals  should  be  nuiltiplied,  and  this  is 
healthful  where  they  occupy  special  fields  and  do  their  work  in  a  thorough 
and  practical  manner.  No  minister  can  keep  abreast  of  the  thought  of  the 
'  age  who  neglects  periodicals  that  are  really  valuable  and  well  ccmducted  in 
the  fields  in  which  he  himself  is  called  to  labor. 

In  looking  over  the  January  Number  for  iS8i,  we  notice  (I.),  The  iSRwt- 
letical  Section^  containing  a  sermon  by  E.  R.  Bickersteth,  outlines  of  sermons 
by  i6  divines,  including  AfcCheyne  Edgar,  Andrew  Thomson,  and  W.  Binnie. 
and  a  sermon  f)r  children  by  J.  Edmond.  Tlwological  Section,  contain- 

ing a  symposium  on  the  Lord's  Supper  by  Luthardt,  De  Pressense,  R.  f. 
Littledale,  and  J.  P.  Hopps.    (IIL),  Expository  Section,  with  valuable  notes 
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from  15  exegetes,  inctading  Principal  Brown,  Canon  Fanrar,  A.  H.  Sajrce, 

Lindsay  Alexander,  Stanley  Leathes,  F.  Godet,  and  R.  Payne  Smith.  (IV.), 
Misiyllaru-ous  Section,  with  a  consideration  of  the  Preacher's  Library  by  Canon 
Rawlinson  and  J.  R.  \  crnon.  'Lliis  matter  is  packed  in  144  pages,  closely 
but  distinctly  printed  in  double  columns.  A  considerable  increase  uf  contrib- 
utors is  promised  from  the  United  States.  We  wish  the  editors  every  en- 
couragement in  their  efforts  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Quarterly  in  this 
coantnr.  C.  A.  Briggs. 

The  Reference  of  Irenuus  to  Aquilds  Version. — The  reterence  to  Jrcnajus 
which  proves  the  use  of  Aquila's  veraon  by  the  Ebionites  is  correctly^  Irenaeus, 
tdv.  ffaer.f  iii.  31,  and  not  iii.  94,  as  given  in  the  following  standard,  widely 

circulated  and  generally  trustworthy  works:  Herzog,  "  Real-Encyclopadie," 
2d  ed.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  438,  art.  Hibeliibersetxungen,  by  Arnold,  revised  by  Frita- 
sche;  Iileek,  "  Kinleitung ins  A.  T.,"  2d  ed.,  1865,  p.  772  ;  De  Wette-Schrader, 
"  Einleitung,"  8th  ed.,  1869,  p.  99;  Keil,  "  Einleitung,"  2d  ed.,  1859,  p. 
534.  Smith  and  Wace,  "  Dictionary  of  Christian  Jiiography,"  Vol.  I.,  p. 
150,  art.  "Aquila,"  by  ProC  Dickson,  University  of  Glasgow;  litchenberger, 
"  Eoqrclop^ie  des  Science  Religieoses,"  VoL  I.,  p.  481,  art.  *'Aqttila";  and  more 
naturally  in  McClintock  and  Strong,  "Cyclopedia,"  VoL  I.,  p.  328,  art  "Aquila."' 
The  man  who  quotes  iii.  24  sins  therefore  in  good  company,  but  sins  neverthe> 
less,  for  the  ]iassage  is  found  only  in  ii.  21,  see  Stieren's  edition  of  Irenneus, 
Lips.,  1853,  \'()1.  I.,  J).  532;  also  the  1st  volume  of  Irenaeus  in  the  "Ante- 
Nicene  Library,"  p.  351.  It  may  perhaps  be  wortii  while  to  call  attention  to 
this  fitrtherfact,  that  the  Greek  of  Irenseus  quotations  read :  i6ov  ^  veavtf 
iryaatpl  i$€t,  ual  ri^erai  uioVy  but  the  Greek  as  quoted- in  De  Wette 
and  Bleek  is  much  shorter,  idoi)  tj  redns  ir  yaarSi  t?,trat  Vtov. 

It  is  astounding  that  so  many  learned  men  should  follow  one  another  in  a 
palpable  error,  in  such  an  important  reference.  The  error  thus  proved,  tends 
to  make  one  who  tpiotes  by  others  uncomfortable,  but  it  should  incite  unto 
greater  diligence  in  following  that  first  principle  of  scholarship  :  verify  your 
references.  Samuel  M.  Jackson. 


VII. 

REVIEWS  OF 

RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 


I.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Tiu:  Land  and  the  Book;  or.  Biblical  Illustrations  drawn  from  the  Manners  and 
-  Cuatoms,  the  Scenes  and  Scenery,  of  the-  Holy  Land.  Southern  Palestine,  and  Jeru- 
saletn.    By  William  M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  forty-five  years  a  Missiooanr  in  Syria 
and  Palestine.  With  140  Illustrations  and  Maps.   pp.  xviii,  592.   New  Yoik: 
Hvper  &  Brodier*.  1880. 

Felicity  of  title  does  a  pfrcat  deal  for  a  book,  even  when  the  book  itself  is  a  verv' 
gt>od  one.  Dr.  Thomson  is  reco^fnized  .it  once,  in  both  hemispheres,  as  "  the  author 
of  •  The  Land  and  the  Book.'  "  The  title  of  his  work  happily  and  justly  describes  it. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  Land  is  made  to  elucidate  the  Book.  In  thb  Tolume 
alone,  which  coven  only  one-third  of  the  territory  of  the  Holy  Land,  some  600  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  are  referred  to.  The  Koran  of  Mohammed,  produced  within 
seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  of  where  the  Bible  originated,  and  under  very  similar 
conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  race,  is  susceptible  of  no  such  treatment.  Indeed, 
no  other  book,  of  any  age  or  race,  or  in  any  lan^age,  is  susceptible  of  such  treat- 
ment to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  The  idea,  to  be  sure,  was  not  new  ;  but 
Dr.  Thomson  has  so  emphasized  and  worked  it  out  as  to  make  it  peculiarly  his 
own.  Certainly,  no  other  writer  on  Palestine,  not  even  Jerome  of  old,  has  had  such 
of^Kntunittes  of  trustworthy  knowledge  from  knif  residence,  and  repeated  excur- 
sions into  almost  e\-ery  corner  of  the  land,  to  say  nothing  of  practical  femiliarity 
with  the  lant^iiaL,'e  now  spoken  there. 

Tlie  tirst  edition  of  this  work,  in  two  volumes,  rather  cheaply  printed,  appeared 
in  1858,  seventeen  years  after  Dr.  Robinson's  "  Biblical  Researches,"  and  two  years 
after  Dean  Stanley's  "  Sinai  and  Palestine."   These  three  works  arc  frequently 
named  toc^elher.    And,  for  clerical  use,  they  are,  on  the  whole  perhaps,  the  three 
best  works  on  the  subject.    But  Dr.  Tliomson  had  no  idea  of  trying  to  rival  cither 
Dr.  Robinson  in  amplitude,  solldi^,  and  exactness  of  learn  in;^^  or  Dean  Stanley  in 
picturesque  description  and  literary  Snish.   Compared  with  the  former,  he  has  at- 
tempted only  Illustrations,  not  Researches.  And  com]>arcd  with  tlic  latter,  he  sfcms 
not  to  have  concerned  himself  very  much  about  any  graces  of  style  or  diction. 
But  he  had  a  way  of  his  own,  and  has  won  for  himself  an  enviable  distinction  in  it.  . 
He  sticks  even  to  the  dialogic  form,  which  has  been  criticised,  and  which  very  few 
writers  have  ever  been  masters  of.    The  new  edition,  now  beginning  to  be  issued, 
will  extend  to  three  volumes  instead  of  two,  and  is  gotten  up  by  the  Harpers  in  splen- 
did and  costly  style ;  let  us  hope,  not  too  cosily  to  sell.    The  improvements  are 
many  and  great.  Besides  the  new  maps  of  Southern  and  Central  Palestine,  the 
double-page  plan  of  Jerusalem,  and  thirty-eight  fuU-page  {Qttttrations,  there  arc  one 
hundred  antl  four  illustrations  in  the  text,  which  are  mostly  new,  and  do  really ///«/- 
ira/^.    1  he  photographer  has  magnified  his  art.   Such  pictures  as  that  of  Lyddft 
(400) 
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(p.  io6),  the  valley  of  Elah  (p.  229),  the  house  at  Jericho  (p,  386),  and  the  Potter's 

Field  (p.  452).  are  worth  having.  In  the  last,  one  can  see  just  where  Judas  may 
have  hanjjcfl  himself,  nnrl  fallen  lu-adlnn;:;.  Much  new  matter  is  also  introdiirecl, 
for  which  the  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  English  and  American 
Exploration  Societies.  Some  interesting  and  important  corrections  and  changes 
have  also  been  made.  For  example,  the  former  fresh-water  theory  of  the  Dead 
ccei  is  given  up,  and  the  dties  of  the  Plain  are  put,  where  Dr.  Selah  Merrill  puts 
them,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Sea,  over  against  Jericho.  Professor  Paine's 
identification  of  Pisgah  with  Siaghah,  is  likewise  accepted.  Another  recent  and  inter- 
esting identification  is  that  of  Antipatris  (Acts  xxiii.  31),  the  halting-place  in  St.  Paul's 
night  march  from  Jentsalem,  on  his  way  to  Csesarea,  which  was  nearly  twenty- 
six  miles  further  on.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  15,  i),  it  was  premusty 
called  Capharsaba,  which,  in  1^43,  was  identified  bv  Kli  Smith  ("  Bibliotheca  Sacra," 
pp.  478-498)  with  Kefr  Saba.  But  the  description  given  of  Capharsaba  by  Josephus 
(Ant  xvi.  5,  3)  did  not  apply  to  Kefr  Saba,  though  the  name  was  the  same.  It  now 
ttvnsoiit  that  er  Ras,  another  |dace.  some  five  or  six  miles  further  from  Cxsarea, 
southward,  and  nearer  the  mountains,  does  answer  to  the  description  given  by 
Josephus.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  name  has  traveled  from  the  one 
pboe  to  the  other ;  from  the  old  place  where  it  belonged,  to  the  new  place  where  it 
did  not  belong.  The  same  thing  has  liappened  to  Saiepta,  which  used  to  stand 
upon  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  now  a  mile  and  a  quarter  up  the  hill, 
and  is  called  Surafend.  So,  perhajis,  has  Chorazin  reappeared  in  Kerazeh,  two 
miles  and  a  half  away  from  the  lake  uf  Gennesaret,  on  whose  shore  it  certainly  used  to 
be.  This  new  identification  of  Antipatris  was  first  sug^ted,  however,  not,  as  Dr. 
Thomson  supposes,  by  Major  Wilson,  bat  by  Consul  Finn,  in  1850,  seven  years  after 
Eli  Smith  and  S.  H.  Callioun  went  over  the  ground.  The  result  shows  us  the 
importance  of  carefully  studying  the  ancient  descriptions  of  places,  as  well  as  in- 
quiring after  th«r  present  Arabic  names. 

Our  good  friend,  the  autlior,  we  are  sure,  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  we  venture  to 
differ  with  him  on  a  few  points.  In  regard  to  the  "  great  fish  "  that  swallowed 
Jonah,  it  will  not  do  to  assert  that  our  Lord  called  it  "  a  whale  "  (p.  12).  Which- 
ever language  he  used,  whether  Greek  or  Aramaic,  neither  n'ro^t  nor  tanttin,  means 
anything  more  than  sea-monster, 'which  might  be  either  shark  or  whale.  So  say 
the  lexicons.  In  discussing  the  situation  of  Emmaus,  he  allows  more  weight  to  the 
Sinaitic  reading  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  furlongs  in  Luke  xxiv.  13,  than  Tischen- 
dorf  himself  does.  Sixty  furlongs  is  by  much  the  more  probable  reading ;  and, 
consequently,  Kubdbeh,  or  Kuriet  el  Enab,  the  more  probable  identification. 
Neither  can  the  Cave  of  AduHam  well  be,  where  the  Crusaders  thought  they  found 
it.  some  four  miles  only  south-east  of  Bethlehem.  Robinson,  relying  on  the  author- 
ity of  Euscbius  and  Jerome,  refused  to  accept  this  identification.  But  only  just 
now,  quite  recently  (by  Ganneau  and  Conder  in  1871),  has  the  place  actually  been 
found,  about  thirteen  miles  south-west  of  Bethlehem,  not  far  from  the  Philistine 
plain,  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  the  old  name  having  been  rtcovered.  Our  Baptist 
brethren  will  thank  Dr.  Thomson  for  the  abundant  water  which  he  finds  on  one  of 
the  routes  between  Samaria  and  Gaza  (pp.  140,  141).  But  PhiUp  had  been  preach- 
big,  aoconUng  to  Acts  viii.  s.  not  in  tk*  dty.  but  in  '*  a  dty  of  Samaria,"  which  is 
very  KIcdy  to  have  been  Shechem.  And  then  he  is  described  as  being  on  the  desert 
road  1)etwcen  Jerusalem  and  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  26,37),  where  certainly  there  is  not 
water  enough  for  dipping. 

But  these  are  minor  matters.  The  book  is  lull  of  common  sense,  and  of  warm 
Christian  feeling,  and  of  most  entertainin|^  and  edifying  ilhistrations  of  sacred 
Scripture.  In  its  new  form,  we  heartily  wish  it  a  new  lease  of  life  and  reputation, 
charming  our  children  as  it  has  charmed  us.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock. 
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ZuR  GiscHiCHTE  DEs  Canons.     Zwei  Abhandlungcn  von  Franz  Ovkhbeck,  PioC. 
der  Theol.  an  der  UoivenitiU  Basel.   Chemnitz,  1880.  New  York :  B.  Westcmta 

This  is  a  clearly  printed  pamphlet  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  The  lint 
of  the  two  treatises  of  which  it  is  composed  is  entitled  "The  Tradition  of«tbe  An- 
cient Church  concerning  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."  This  treatise  does  not  pro- 
pose to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  matters  of  fact  with  which  it  deals.  It  is  rather 
a  contribution  to  the  better  interpretation  of  the  matters  uf  fact.  The  view  taken  is 
one  not  easy  to  state  in  a  few  words,  but  it  is  neariy  the  following.  The  MKiUed 
epistle  was  originally  not  a  letter,  but  a  treatise.  It  was  written  later  than  the  apos* 
tolic  age,  but  was  well  known  considerably  before  the  last  decade  of  the  second  cent- 
ury. For  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  the  canon,  as  an  epistle,  some  one  added  to 
it  the  letter-li]»  conchiston  now  found  jtttt  after  the  original  conclusion  in  Hdb.  idS. 
22-25,  and  prefixed  the  inscription,  '  irpiK  E/J^/oif."  TothecoDSideFation  of  this  view 
Professor  Overbeck  invites  only  those  whose  minds  nre  open  to  conviction  by  oi- 
dence,  in  which  stale  of  mind  he  himself  professes  to  be.  }le  expresses  a  cheerful 
and  hearty  contempt  lor  the  style  of  "theological  pcttUugging"  wtiich  refuses  to 
look  at  the  evidence  in  any  other  light  than  as  so  much  proof  of  the  Pauline  oiigin 
of  the  epistle. 

For  sharpness  and  conciseness  of  statement,  for  skill  in  the  presentation  and 
arrangement  of  materials,  and  for  cogency  of  deductive  reasoning,  the  treatise  is  a 
model ;  and  is,  in  these  respects,  in  refreshing  contrast  with  a  great  deal  of  the  Ikei^ 
ature  of  its  class.  As  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  its  assumptions  of  pRmiiei 
from  matters  of  fact.  A  slightly  probable  assumption,  which,  like  the  sandstone 
from  certain  quarries  can  at  tirst  be  easily  cut  into  any  shape  you  please,  simply  be* 
cause  it  is  soft,  does  not  after  being  shaped  become  haid  and  rigid  like  the  sane 
sandstone,  and  thus  able  to  support  any  structtu-e  which  one  may  choose  totnae 
upon  it.  It  may  be  somewhat  strange,  for  example,  that  the  author  of  so  long  a 
work  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  should  say  of  himself  in  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  written  "in  few  words.  '  This  may  liave  some  slight  weight  in  favor  of  liic 
supposition  that  somebody  dse  wrote  the  conclusion,  but  opinions  based  only  os 
probabilities  of  this  sort  arc  very  insecurely  grounded.  Indeed,  Professor  Overbecfc 
would  hardly  claim  that  he  has  established  his  view,  except  for  the  absence  of  any 
view  that  is  better  fortiiied.  And  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
qpistle  as  of  genuine  apostolic  origin,  will  hardly  conader  the  probalrilidcs  in  tfadr 
fsivor  as  any  weaker  than  those  on  which  our  author  plants  himself. 

The  second  treatise  contained  in  the  pamphlet  is  an  examination  of  the  views 
upon  the  Muratorian  fragment,  in  its  connection  with  the  New  T'cstaincut  canon 
recently  brought  forward  by  Hamack.  A  hasty  glance  at  this  treatise  gives  the 
impression  that  it  is  characterized  by  the  same  excellencies  of  thought  and  style  wMd 
mark  the  fonner  one,  while  the  relative  freshness  of  its  subject  will  render  it  moie 
interesting.  W.  J.  BEECHn. 

BlBi  loTiii  CA  Rabbinica.  Eine  Sammlung  alter  Midr^ischim  zum  etvteo  Male  III* 
Deutsche  Ubertragen  von  Dr.  Aug.  WuNsciie.  Dritte  Lieferung.  Schloss  des  lfid> 
rasch  Koheleth.   Leipsic,  x88a  B.  Wescermann  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Der  Jercsalemische  Talmud  in  seincn  haggadischen  Bcstandthcilen  rum  crsten  Male 
ins  Deuiscbe  Ubertragen  von  Dr.  Auu.  w  unscuk.  Zurich,  x^do  (8vo,  pp.  viii.  and 
«97). 

Wliile  the  Midrash  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  Haggadoth,  the  Tahnud  is  de- 
voted largely  to  Halacha.  It  was  a  good  idea  of  the  translator  of  the  Midraik  to 
sift  out  what  niii[ii;adof/i  arc  found  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  put  them  in  this 
handy  form  for  the  general  reader.  Such  a  reader  will  at  once  be  struck  with  the 
similarity  of  form  in  the  two  great  storehouses  of  early  Jewish  literature — ^if  iiien> 
ture  it  may  be  called.  Comparison  reveals  in  many  cases  Mentity  of  material  as  «dl 
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as  similarity  of  form.  The  SAtatHaggada  is  soipctimes  given  in  both  works  in  nearly 
the  same  words  ;  compare  p.  lo  of  the  Talmud  and  p.  80  of  the  Midrash  Koheleth. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmuds  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  anecdote  (?)  of  David  found  on  p.  5  of  this  tnuislation  is  repeated  in  Talm. 
Bab.  Berachoth,  fol.  3/^. 

In  both  works  we  have  a  tnass  of  tradition  consisting  of  popular  proverbs,  anec- 
dotes of  distinguished  men,  legends  of  Bible  heroes,  responses  of  the  Rabbis,  fantas- 
tic explanation  of  Scripture  texts,  parables  simibr  to  those  lathe  New  Testament- 
ail  these  strung  together  without  visible  principle  of  order.  No  one  who  has  seri- 
ously made  the  attempt  to  read  such  a  farrago  will  expect  from  it  a  systematic  or 
really  fruitful  fxposition  of  Scripture.  Its  main  value  is  to  give  an  idea  of  Jewish 
mental  activity  in  the  first  centuries  alter  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Curiosities  <A  literature  may  be  picked  out  of  these  books  to  an  unlimited  amount. 
In  addition  to  those  given  in  a  former  notice  (Pres.  Review,  Vol.  i,  p.  371).  it  may 

be  allowahk-  to  quote  some  specimens.  The  difficult  passages  of  Koheleth  are 
spiritualized  alter  the  toilowing  manner  (on  chapter  ii.  8) :  "  Rabbi  Chija  bar  Nehe- 
miah  said :  does  the  Scripture  intend  there  to  tell  us  of  the  riches  of  Solomon  only  ? 
No^  it  is  concerned  with  things  of  greater  importance.  I  made  mt  great  works, 
this  refers  to  the  tables  of  the  Law:  /  builded  me  houses,  i.e..  synagogues  and 
sch(X)l5  :  I  planted  me  inneyards,  i.  c.,  rows  of  the  learned  who  sit  in  ranks  like  the 
vines— as  is  said  in  a  Mishna :  '  R.  Eleasar  lectured  before  the  learned  in  a  vine- 
yard in  Jabndi.'  Was  there  then  a  vineyard  there  ?  No  I  the  learned  are  to  be  un- 
derstood as  they  sit  in  ranks  like  the  vines.  /  made  me  gardens  and  parks,  this 
means  great  Mishnaioth,  like  the  Mishna  R.  Chija  Rabba."  (.Midr.  Koh.,  p.  29). 
Soonviii.  15  ("Then  1  commended  mirth,  because  a  man  hath  no  better  thing 
under  the  sun  tiian  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  be  merry  ")  :  "R.  Samuel  said : 
Where  the  words  eai  and  drittk  appear  in  this  book  they  refer  only  to  knowledge  of 
the  Law  and  good  works."  That  the  Law  here  means  the  Oral  Law,  we  may 
gather  from  the  Talmud  (p.  56).  "  R.  Chaggi  said  in  the  name  of  R.  Samuel  b. 
Nacbman:  We  luive  an  Oral  and  a  Written  Law,  and  we  should  not  know  which  is 
the  better  did  not  Ex.  34 : 37  show  that  the  former  has  the  preference."  Most  mod- 
era  commentators  would  hesitate  to  draw  this  cmiclusion  from  the  te.\t  quoted. 

Reminding  us  of  the  New  Testament  (may  we  not  say  probably  derived  from  it  ?) 
we  have  the  following  (Talm.,  p.  46) :  "King  Munbas  distributed  all  his  goods  to 
the  poor;  his  relatives  said — thine  ancestors  have  laid  up  these  treasures,  each  one 
adding  to  what  was  left  him  by  his  father,  but  thou  waatest  thy  poaaessiiNis.  He 
replied  :  my  ancestors  laid  up  treasures  on  the  earth,  but  I  lay  them  up  In  heaven." 
Another  example  is  (p.  78)  :  "  R.  Simeon  b.  Jokai  sasv  a  fowler  as  he  spread  his 
net  to  catch  birds.  When  a  voice  Irom  heaven  cried  '  deliverance,'  the  bird  escaped. 
He  cried :  If  a  bird  does  not  die  without  a  command  from  heaven,  how  much  less  a 
man."   This  is  one  of  the  passages  found  also  in  the  Mklr.  Kohdeth  (p.  137)  in 

slightly  difTercnt  form. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  further  quotation,  though  we  had  marked  a  number 
of  passages,  among  others  a  striking  parable  (MIdr.  Koh.,  p.  122).  We  may  men- 
tk>n  the  passage  on  the  Pharisees  (Talm.,  p.  4a)  not  at  all  to  their  praise ;  the  duties 
of  a  father  to  his  son  (Midr.,  p.  124),  where  the  teachin;^'  him  a  trade  is  prominent; 
and  occasional  references  to  the  Minim  by  which  the  Christians  are  probably 
meant.  In  one  passage  these  are  represented  as  arguing  with  the  Jews,  and  quot- 
ing OU  Testament  passages  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (Talm.,  p.  30).  Of  in- 
teiest  to  the  text  critic,  is  the  mention  of  the  Nun  Suspensum  in  Judg.  18  :  30  (Talm., 
p.  38)  In  conclusion,  two  maxims  :  "  R.  Joshua,  of  Daroma,  said  :  Three  things 
are  bad  when  in  too  large  or  too  small  measure,  but  good  when  used  in  modera- 
tion—leaven,  salt,  and  polite  hesitaticMi  on  receiving  an  Invitatkm.  In  regaid  to  the 
tb?  niV>  i«  <in»t  decline ;  if  the  invitation  is  repeated,  riiow  youndf  hiclincd  to 
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yield ;  the  third  time  accept"  "  We  have  received  the  tradition :  If  a  heathen  m 
the  name  of  God  in  prayer  it  is  hwfid  for  a  Jew  to  say,  Amem*'     H.  P.  Smith. 

A  Popular  Coumemtary  on  the  New  Testament,  by  English  and  American  SchoU 
an  of  Various  Evangelical  Denominations,  With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Edited 
by  Philip  Schaff.  D.D  ,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Union  ThcoluKncal  Seminar}-,  New 
York.  Vol.  II.  The  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Acts.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  i8So.  8vo.  The  Gospel  of  John,  by.  Prof. 
WilHam  Milligan,  D.D.,  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  Prof,  wniiam  F.  Moahoa, 
D.D.,  Dc  Lccs  College,  Cambridge,  pp.  ix-xxxvi,  1-242  The  Acts,  by  D.  S. 
Howson,  D.D.',  Dean  of  Chester,  and  Canon  Donald  Spence,  Rector  of  St.  Pancras, 
London,  pp.  343-955,  857-577. 

Nothing  has  been  spared  to  make  this  beautiful  volume  attractive  and  useful. 
While  its  desiijn,  which  is  to  put  Knj^'^lish  readers  in  possession  of  the  latest  results 
of  scholarship,  excludes  much  thai  is  technical,  the  standing  of  the  authors  renders 
their  work  of  almost  as  much  vahie  to  students  of  the  original,  as  if  it  wm  ei- 
pressly  intended  for  them.    The  volume  contains  twelve  full-page  engravings,  most 
of  them  from  photographs  taken  or  selected  hv  Dr  W.  M.  Thomson,  and  sixlv-thrcc 
admirable  illustrations  in  the  text,  all  edited  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  drawn  from 
original  photographs  taken  by  him,  or  selected  and  arranged  by  him,  or  borrowed 
from  other  works.  The  five  maps  were  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A. 
Guyot,  of  Princeton.    With  all  these  assurances  of  accuracy  the  volume  presents  a 
rare  combination  of  attractions.    In  the  case  of  the  Commentan,-  on  John,  we  are 
told  that  there  has  been  no  division  of  labor  between  the  two  authors,  but  ttiat  they 
have  worked  together,  and  are  both  equally  responsible  for  the  result   Dr.  Moul- 
ton's  nam'e  is  familiar  as  the  editor  of  the  latest  English  edition  of  Winer's  Gram- 
nriar,  with  the  large  additions  to  the  original.    No  statement  is  made  on  this  point 
as  to  the  Acts.   The  text  of  the  English  Bible  is  printed  in  full  before  each  section, 
with  abundant  references,  and  with  a  large  collection  in  footnotes  of  corrections, 
both  textual  and  of  the  translations.    And  in  the  Commentaiy  on  John,  each  verse 
is  printed  in  dark  type  at  the  head  of  the  explanation,  in  an  amended  translation. 
This  will  certainly  prove  an  interesting  feature.    Considering  the  relation  of  the 
American  Editors  to  the  Revision  of  the  Eiq;lish  Bible,  and  the  foct  that  ML 
M iOigan  is  a  member  of  the  British  Revisers,  it  b  natural  to  suppose  that  we  have 
here  sonie  of  the  results  of  Revision.    Prof.  Milligan  tells  us  that  "  to  the  i)ersonaI 
commuiiicalions  of  Canon  Westcolt,  and  to  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  New  Testament  Revision  Company,  in  regard  alike  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  probably  owe  more  than  we  are 
ourselves  aware  of.   At  the  same  time,  we  have  submitted  every  question  to  inde* 
pendent  investigation,  and  the  results,  very  often  different  from  those  of  our  prede- 
cessors, must  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves."    An  example  or  two  must  sutnce: 
''All  things  came  into  being  through  him,  and  apart  from  him  not  even  one  thing 
came  into  being.   That  which  hath  come  into  being  was  life  in  him  "  (i.  3,  4). 
"  No  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  him  who  is  only  begotten  God.  he  that  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  f  ather,  he  declared  him  "  (i.  18).   "  Work  not  for  the  eating 
which  perisheth  "  (vi.  27).   "  For  this  is  the  will  of  my  Father,  that  every  one 
which  beholdeth  the  Son  and  believeth  in  him  should  have  eternal  Kfie,  and  that  I 
should  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day  *'  (vi.  40).    "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
places  of  abode  :  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you  ;  because  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you.   And  if  I  shall  have  gone  and  prepared  a  place  for  you.  I  cocne 
t^aSn,  and  will  recehre  you  unto  myadf,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  also  may  be  ** 
(xiv.  2,  3).    "  And  this  is  the  eternal  life,  that  they  may  learn  to  know  thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  him  whom  thou  didst  send,  Jesus  as  Christ  "  (xvii.  3).  However 
such  changes  may  strike  the  English  reader,  the  exegetical  value  of  the  mctliixl  to 
the  reader  of  the  original,  is  of  the  first  order.  In  chap,  v.,  the  btter  pait  of  llie 
third  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  verses  are  omitted.  Chap.  vii.  SJr-viiL  ii>  are 
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appended  at  the  dose  of  the  gospel,  as  not  part  of  it,  and  yet  probably  containing  a 
true  story.  Chap.  xvi.  is  regarded  as  originally  and  organically  part  of  the  gospel. 
Of  verses  24  and  35  of  that  chapter,  only  the  last  clause  of  verse  34. '« and  we 
Icnow,"  etc.,  is  regarded  as  added  by  the  Ephesian  elders.  With  regard  to  the  day 
of  the  Crucifixion  (chap,  xs  iii.  28),  the  solution  of  the  dilTiculty  with  the  Synoptists 
is  the  same  which  was  presented  in  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  vol. 
viii.,  by  Prof.  Milligan,  and  by  him  credited  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Domer,  of  Ber- 
lin. It  b  that  the  Thursday  was  the  rq^ular  Panover  evening,  and  that  those 
who  refused  to  enter  Pilate's  judgment-hall  on  Friday  morninj^^,  ••  that  they  might 
eat  the  Passover,"  were  those  priests  and  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  who  had  been 
interrupted  early  in  their  meal  the  evening  before  by  the  proposition  of  Judas,  and 
now  hoped  to  be  at  home  in  ttme  to  complete  the  ceremonial  within  the  limits  of 
the  time  required  by  law.  Thisdiffim  but  little  from  Dr.  Failbairn's  explanation, 
that  these  {xrrsons  left  their  Passover  untouched  when  hurried  away  l)y  Judas,  and 
hence  were  in  haste  to  return  to  it.  So  far  as  a  rapid  examination  shows,  the  Corn- 
mentary  brings  out  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  progress  of  the 
thought,  not  only  in  the  main  divisions,  but  in  each  paragraph ;  and  the  explana- 
tions are  direct  and  appreciative  of  its  peculiar  spirit.  Notwithstanding  other 
admirable  contributions  to  the  exegesis  of  this  gospel,  this  Comnoentary  has  sub- 
stantial value  of  its  own. 

Of  the  Acts,  the  o]^{on  is  muntained  that  it  was  written  under  the  personal 
.  influence  of  Paul,  and  exhibits  an  apolog^lc  tendency,  inasmuch  as  the  author's 
purpose  was  to  justify  Paul  against  the  charges  made  against  him  by  his  Judaizing 
enemies,  and  to  show  that  his  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  had  been  in  real  agreement 
with  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  Church,  and  with  the  teachings  of  the  original 
Apostles.  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Caesarea  afforded  opportunity  for  the  collection  of 
materials,  and  for  personal  consultation  with  those  acquainted  with  the  whole  his- 
tory^ of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem.    Paul's  intention  was  thus  to  make  it  known  that 
the  peculiarities  of  his  work  were  not  due  to  himself,  but  were  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  from  the  banning'.  ProC  Plumptre  adopts  Hott  same  view  in  the  Commentaiy 
Ibr  Enj^Iish  Readers.    Dr.  Farrar  goes  still  farther,  admitting  even  the  purpose  of 
conciliation  between  parties  in  the  Church.    In  advocating  this  view  these  authors 
do  not  take  sides  with  those  who  deny  a  historical  purpose  in  the  composition  ;  but 
together  with  the  historical  purpose,  there  b  discernible  also  this  apologetic  pur- 
pose, which  b  supposed  to  account  for  some  of  the  difficult  questions  of  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  materials.    Schneckenl)urger  was  the  most  noted  advocate 
of  this  theor)-.  going  to  great  lengths  in  denying  a  historical  purpose,  though  not 
the  liistorical  truth  of  the  narrative.    But  without  confusing  the  aim  of  the  au- 
thor with  the  contents  of  the  book,  as  Meyer  expresses  it,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  admission  of  this  apologetic  purpose  throws  any  additional  light  on  the 
book,  or  is  any  real  advance  on  the  historical  idea  as  prcstiiti  t!  by  modern  scholars. 
Confessedly,  it  applies  only  to  the  first  half  of  the  book,  and  many  portions  of  the 
nairative  in  Jerusalem  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  alleged  purpose.  And 
when  the  pecufiar  rebtion  of  the  Acts  to  the  x<    Testament  canon  is  taken  into 
account,  this  seems  to  be  even  a  narrowing;  and  obscuring  view.    The  book  stands 
absolutely  alone  as  a  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  Church.    It  is  the  principal 
%vitness  to  the  Ascension.   It  b  the  chief  depository,  and.  except  so  far  as  they  are 
appealed  to  by  Paul,  the  only  one.  of  the  testimony  of  most  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.    It  is  the  only  narrative  of  the  p<'rsonal  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  Church  in  which  must  be  involved  its  normal 
idea.    These  things  are  so  vital  that  the  omission  of  a  history  of  them  is  incon- 
ceivable, without  giving  up  the  idea  of  the  tmity  of  the  New  Testament.   And  it  b 
unnatural  to  imagine  that  the  aim  of  the  author  should  be  something  different  from 
tbe  result  he  reached  in  the  relation  of  hb  work  to  the  rest  of  the  canon.  And  the 
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exalt,ition  of  any  secondarj'  or  side  isiue,  only  obscures  the  evidences  of  the  cenUal 
purpose.    The  advantage  of  this  accessory  purpose  disappears  also  when  we  re- 
mcn)bcr  that  the  vindication  of  Paul,  and  his  essential  harmony  with  the  earlier 
Apostles,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  invohred  in  the  history  as  such.  Could  any 
narrative  be  framed  of  the  beginning  of  Christianity  without  containing  this  de- 
ment,  and  very  conspicuously  too  ?  The  Church  was  founded  upon  the  real  sacrifice, 
and  by  the  personal  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.   These  facts  accepted  by  Jews, 
with  adl  their  necessary  prejudices,  worked  out  in  Judaism,  and  against  and  over 
Judaism,  to  the  establishment  of  Gentile  Christianity,  and  the  full  recognition  ol 
freedom  from  the  law  and  the  universal  application  of  the  gospel.    Prof.  Plumptre 
touches  the  life  of  the  book  more  nearly  in  his  noble  exhibition  of  it  as  the  gospel  ot 
the  Holy  Ghost.   And  for  the  same  reason  that  these  ideas  could  not  come  to  tbtk 
full  expression  until  the  ministry  of  Paul*  the  story  of  their  conflict  with  and  victoiy 
over  the  restricting;  circumstances  of  their  first  preaching,  must  aflbnl  the  most 
conspicuous  vindication  of  his  accord  with  the  foundations  of  the  Church.  Apolo* 
gctic  tendency  is  not  required  to  explain  the  feature.    If  with  all  the  admirable  exe« 
cution  of  this  Commentary  any  criticism  be  in  place,  it  is  that  this  idea  of  (he 
growth  of  the  life  of  the  Church  from  within  outward,  is  left  too  much  to  details  of 
exegesis,  and  is  not  put  forward  as  conspicuously  as  it  might  \k-.    In  the  same  line, 
in  the  analysis  ol  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the  book,  we  miss  something  in  the 
exhibition  of  relevancy  to  time  and  circumstance,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  several 
stages  of  the  revelation  to  each  other,  and  the  gradual  cU  \  rlripment  which  is  won- 
derfully presented  in  the  Acts.    We  find  these  things,  indtcd,  rrcogni/rd  here  and 
there  in  detail,  but  rather  by  way  ol  concession  than  enforced  as  the  structural  idea 
of  the  whole.   Perhaps,  also,  the  tendency  to  ascribe  to  the  Apostles  more  <s(  inten- 
tional and  jpreconceived  purpose  in  the  teaching  and  guManoe  of  the  Church  than 
the  history  warrants,  may  have  to  do  with  the  view  given  of  the  scope  of  the  book. 
One  feature  of  the  CoinnK'ntar)-  which  will  strike  all  non-Episcopal  readers,  is  due 
to  the  combination  of  authors  of  various  denomjnaiiuns  in  |>arts  of  the  same  woric 
We  read  (chap,  xiii.)  that  "  prophets  and  teachers  met  together  for  the  purpose  of 
publicly  choosing  and  solemnly  ordaining  for  the  highest  order  in  the  Church,  two 
additional  Apostles."   "  This  act  at  Antioth  in  the  year  45,  was  the  solemn  ordina- 
tion of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  apostleship.   Before  this  public  ceremony,  we  find 
them  placed  among  the  '  prophets  *  and  teachers  of  the  Church,  after  the}-  wot 
known  as  Apostles.   They  ranked  then  with  the  original  twelve  who  had  been 
chosen  by  Christ."    The  two  conditions  of  the  apostleshi])  were,  witness  to  the  res- 
urrection, and,  second,  that  the  actual  call  to  the  office  should  come  directly  from 
the  Church.   When  Dr.  Schaff  comes  to  publish  his  Commentary  on  Galatians,  u-e 
shall  have  another  side  of  this  matter  given,  in  the  exegesis  of  the  first  two  diapters. 
Chap.  viii.  16 :  "The  special  duty  of  imposition  of  hands  on  the  baptized  up  to  this 
time,  exclusively  belonged  to  apostles.    It  appears  subsequently  to  have  passed  to 
the  Episcopal  order,  which,  before  the  close  of  the  first  century,  undoubtedly  arose 
in  the  Christian  Church ;  and  while  the  solemn  right  to  lay  hands  on  the  baptised, 
and  then  formally  to  invoke  the  blessed  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  inherited 
by  the  bishops  from  the  Apostles,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles was  ever  communicated  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  by  any  save  the  Apostles 
themselves."  An  excursus  on  the  rite  of  confirmation  is  appended.  The  commo- 
nity  of  goods  is  regarded  as  a  mistaken  enthusiasm  of  the  Church,  involving  it  in 
poverty,  and  a  warning  for  others.    Chap.  xi.  19,  20,  inclines  to  the  reading  Greeks, 
although  not  decidedly,  but  recognizes  that,  in  point  of  fact,  whether  earlier  or  not, 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  Antioch  was  in  no  sense  a  consequence  of  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius.  It  would  have  been  well,  if  not  only  that  foct  were  reoog* 
nized,  but  the  light  it  throws  on  the  whole  preceding  history.    Frequent  excursuses 
on  important  subjects  are  interspersed  through  the  volume,  and  greatly  enrich  it. 
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Thromghout  the  Commentary  the  scholarship  and  reverent  treatment  are  eminently 

chsracteristic.  This  second  volume  in  both  parts  cannot  fail  to  attract,  and  wiU 
prove  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of  readers,  and  will  awaken  expectation  of  the  re- 
maindrr  of  the  scries.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

lIss'^iANic  Prophecies.  Lectures  by  Franz  Delitzsch,  translated  from  the  manu- 
Kfipt  by  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss.  pp.  134.  8vo.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark ;  New 
Toik:  Scriboer,  Welford  &  Co. 

The  name  of  Delitzsch  leads  us  to  expect  good  things  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Old 

Tfstamcnt :  and.  judging  from  his  publbhed  Commentaries,  wt-  should  conclude  that 
he  had  special  qualifications  for  the  treatment  of  the  NTfssianic  idea;  nevertheless, 
we  rise  from  the  study  of  this  little  book  with  great  disappointment.    It  will  add 
liothing  to  the  reputation  of  the  author.  We  feel  that  Prof.  Curtiss  has  made  a  mis- 
tsfe  In  the  transJaUon  of  these  lectures  into  English,  which  Profl  DeKtzsch  himself 
lecms  to  have  ft  U  wrrc  not  rip<"  for  publication  in  German.  They  are,  indeed,  crude 
and  frngmentarv,  for  whilst  in  some  measure  they  cover  the  ground,  the  topics  are 
disproportionately  treated  and  the  course  is  inadequate  and  incomplete.    One  fifth 
of  the  pages  are  given  to  the  Introduction,  which,  whilst  necessary,  no  doubt,  to 
University  Lectures,  is  not  proper  for  a  printed  book.   There  are  but  94  pages  left 
for  the  entire  field  of  Messianic  Prophecy.    There  is  a  serious  fault  at  the  beginning, 
in  the  neglect  to  define  clearly  the  idea  of  Messianic  Prophecy  and  show  its  relation 
to  other  departments  of  Biblical  Theology  and  the  system  of  Prophecy  in  general. 
Hence  there  is  a  fluctuation  in  the  theme.   One  feels  at  times  that  he  is  in  the  broad 
field  of  Prophecy  when  Enosh.  Knorh.  I.amech,  and  Eli  are  brought  in.  and  material 
is  found  in  the  song^  of  Moses  and  Deborah.    And  then,  at  other  times,  nch  and 
abundant  material  is  ignored.   Whilst  Delitzsch  seems  to  include  in  his  definition 
"the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  as  well  as  "the  future  divinely  anointed 
one,"  yet  the  former  feature  is  strangely  slurred  over  In  the  treatment  of  the  prophe- 
cies.    His  outline  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  three  stages  of  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
the  seed  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  seed  of  David,  well  known  from  his  Com.  on 
Isaiah,  is  hicomplete,  as  it  kMtves  out  of  view  one  entire  department  connected  with 
the  advent  of  Jehovah,  His  great  judgment  and  His  reign  of  blessing.    Hence,  even 
the  cUissic  passage  with  reference  to  the  gieat  judf^ment.  Joel  iv.,  is  disroffarded. 
There  is  no  true  conception  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Messianic  idea. 
Even  in  the  earlier  prophecies,  whilst  he  properly  interprets  Shihh  as  a  place  in 
Gen.  xlix.,  he  fails  to  apprehend  its  significance  as  designating  a  place  in  the  prom- 
ised land,  parallel  with  the  distinction  of  a  fivorc:!  tribe  in  the  tri[)es.  In  the  proph- 
ecy of  Nathan  he  leaves  his  interpretation  hovering  between  the  individual  and  ge- 
neric reference  of  the  seed  of  David.    The  sufiering  servant  of  the  Psalter  and  of 
Isaiah  is  well  esqitained,  as  in  his  Commentaries.  **  Deutero-Iaaiah  "  is  definitely  as* 
s^ned  to  the  exile.   His  remarks  upon  this  prophet,  as  they  condense  the  statements 
of  the  Commentary,  are  strontj  and  beautiful.  .  In  the  interpretation  of  Jeremiah, 
£2ekiel,and  Daniel,  the  author  is  entirely  unsatisfactory.  The  statements,  "  the  con- 
dudin^  vision  of  Ezekiel  is  an  unfulfilled  prophecy,  because  the  condition  of  the  ful- 
filment has  not  been  realized,"  and  "  there  came  in  place  of  the  ideal  temple  and 

state  the  spiritual  house  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  the  new  temple  of 

Ezekiel  foreshadowed,  but  did  not  allegorically  symbolize  " — are  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.  The  treatment  of  Zechariah  is  the  fullest  and  best  in  the  book.  We  entirely 
agree  udtb  the  author  that  the  second  part  of  this  prophecy  is  an  apocalypse  by  the 
post-exile  Zechariah.  and  that  the  apocatyttc  form  relieves  us  of  the  necessity  of 
serkint,'  an  older  Zechariah  for  its  author.  The  few  pages  devoted  to  the  apocryphal 
books  and  Philo  might  belter  have  been  omitted.  The  necessities  of  the  lecture 
coone  may  have  required  this  treatment,  but  this  subject  should  have  been  enlarged 
and  properly  discussed,  or  else  omitted  altogether. 
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We  are  wdl  pleased  with  the  translation.  It  is  all  that  one  would  desire.  We 
only  regret  that  Prof.  Curtiss  did  not  give  his  time  and  attention  to  something  better 
suited  for  publication.  C.  A.  Brigcs. 

Die  Religio.nsof.schichtlicmk  HFDEUTt'Nr.  dks  Dekai.ogs.  Prolegocnena  zu  einer 
alttestamentlichen  Lchre  vun  der  SUndc.  Von  Lie.  Ludwig  Lemme.  pp.  lifi. 
147.   Breslau :  Louis  Kdhler,  x88o.   New  York :  B.  Westenmann  &  Co. 

This  monojrraph  is  one  of  a  large  number  in  the  field  of  the  Riblical  Theology  of 
the  Old  Testament,  showing  the  widespread  interest  in  its  various  topics.  an<l  the  need 
ti\at  is  everywhere  felt  for  more  thorough  work  in  this  department.  The  author 
strives  to  get  a  basis  in  the  Decalogue  upon  which  to  build  a  Mosaic  conception  of 
sin,  in  order  to  show  a  subsequent  development  therefrom.  He  rightly  emphasizes 
the  religious  and  ethical  significance  of  Musts  and  the  Decalogue  over  against  the 
legal.  Certainly  he  is  right  in  the  opinion  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
Moses  as  a  lawgiver,  and  his  work  as  a  legislation,  and  too  little  importance  has 
been  given  to  Moses  as  a  prophet  and  to  his  institutions  as  peculiarly  religious  Institu- 
tions.  Wc  h.ivc  been  well  pleased  witli  this  little  book  as  a  whole,  and  trust  that 
the  author  may  be  encouraged  to  go  on  with  his  studies  in  this  department. 

C.  A.  Bricgs. 

The  Unnoticed  Things  of  Scriiture.  By  the  Ru  Rev.  Bishop  Kip.  New  York: 
Whttaker  ft  Co. 

.  This  volume  beloi^  to  a  very  useful  class  of  books.  In  these  dn\  s,  whatever 
contributes  to  a  l)ettcr  understanding  of  ttic  Bible,  or  in  any  way  sets  forth  its  claims 
and  excellence,  is  of  great  ser\-ice  to  ordinary  readers.  Dr.  Kip's  little  work  con* 
tains  a  number  of  uirfid  monographs  on  certun  pdnts  that  are  ^t  to  escape  the  at* 
tention  of  the  unlearned.  But  when  he  devotes  an  articte  to  a  ^gle  word  which 
has  become  obsolete,  or  chani^ed  its  meaning,  such  as  rti-phew,  after,  prn'ntt,  admi- 
ration, it  looks  a  little  like  padding.  And  when  he  essays  exegesis,  the  guidance  is 
not  always  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Blood-stained  Conqueror  ^is. 
hriii.),  which  no  exporitor  of  any  note  thinks  of  appljring,  as  the  Bishop  docs,  to 
Gethsemane  and  Calvar).  So  he  tells  us  (p.  12)  "that  the  language  in  which thcsc 
first  documents  [used  in  Cienesis]  is  not  the  language  of  the  days  ot  Moses  anymore 
than  that  of  Chaucer  could  be  compared  with  that  of  Tennyson."  This  is  a  voy 
rash  statement.  Whoever  opens  a  page  of  Chaucer  sees  at  once  the  wide  difieience 
from  Tennyson ;  but  no  ordinary  Hebraist  can  distinguish  at  sight  the  Hebrew  of 
early  Genesis  from  that  of  Deuteronomy,  so  that  the  Bishop's  statement,  to  say  the 
least,  is  very  misleading.  Again  {p.  48),  he  makes  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  (Christ- 
mas) an  appointment  by  the  Church,  to  take  the  place  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in 
the  old  economy—which  is  rimply  to  put  one  of  the  Bishop's  fancies  in  place  of  a 
genumc  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

The  title-page  tells  us  that  Dr.  Kip  is  "  Bisiiop  of  California."  which  we.  in  con- 
mon  with  a  great  multitude  of  Christians,  respectfully  deny,  ^vhile  cheerfully  admitting 
that  he  is  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Oiurdi  in  CalifiMrina— which  is  a  some* 
what  different  thing.  T.  W.  Chambers. 

The  ApocaypHA  op  tmb  Old  TBSTAMorr.  With  Historical  Ihtrodoctioiw,  a 

Revised  Translation,  and  Notes  Critical  ano  Exn  anatory.  By  EmviM 
Cone  Bissell,  D.D.,  "  Lange  Commentary."  Charles  Schbner's  Sons,  New  York. 
iNo. 

The  American  edition  of  Lange's  Bible-work,  under  the  supervision  C^Dr.  Schaff. 
has  reached  its  completion  in  the  publication  of  a  svipplenvntan'  volume  on  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrj'pha,  The  German  series  embraces  only  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  the  judgment  of  the  American  editor  it  seemed 
advisable  to  issue  an  additional  ComroenUry  on  the  Apocrypha,  with  htstorkal 
introdttctioiks  and  critical  annotations.  Dr.  Eidwin  Cone  Biaadl»  author  of  the 
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edlefit  manual.  "  The  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible,"  whose  special  stadie*  have 
been  directed  for  aeveral  yean  to  this  depflurtment  of  sacred  literature,  was  invited 

to  undertake  the  preparation  of  the  work.  The  result  of  his  labors  in  the  volume 
before  us  is  a  welcome  accession  to  our  theological  literature.  Such  a  work  has  long, 
been  a  special  desideratum  in  the  English  language.  With  the  exception  of "  Arnold's 
Cboimentary  "  (in  the  Critical  Commentanr  of  Patridr.  Lowth.  etc.)i  the  first  edition 
of  which  came  out  in  1744,  and  the  last  (the  fourth)  in  1822,  our  literature  has  been 
utterly  barrt  n  in  critical  helps  for  the  study  of  the  .Apocrypha.  Not  only  so,  hut 
since  the  Rriiish  and  American  Bible  Societies  have  discontinued  the  circulation  of 
the  Apocrypha,  the  text  ItseIC  even  in  its  English  form,  has  become  practically  un- 
known and  inacces^le  to  the  ordinary  English  reader. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  attention  of  scholars  has  been  more  and  more  directed  to 
the  period  and  the  literature  represented  by  these  writings.  In  particular,  the  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  origin  of  Christianity  have  necessitated  the  thorough  investi- 
falion  of  all  sources  of  information  respecting  the  Christian  era  and  the  centuries 
ininediately  preceding.  Of  these  s  ui\  es,  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  are  anUMlg 
the  most  important.  They  furnish,  in  large  measure,  t}>e  historical  links  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  are  a  significant  factor  and  exponent  of  the 
fianridon  from  Judaism  to  Christianity.  In  them  we  trace  the  religious  and  theolog- 
ical development  of  the  Jewish  nation  after  the  dose  of  the  Hebrew  canon.  They 
are.  in  a  word,  indispcnsal)le  to  the  full  appreciation  of  the  political,  soci.al,  and 
ethical  rotichtion  of  the  Jews,  of  their  ideas  and  aspirations,  their  tendencies  and 
parties,  their  customs  and  institutions  at  the  time  when  Christ  appeared.  It  is  mat- 
ter for  congratulation,  accordingly,  that  we  have  at  length,  in  the  volume  before  us, 
so  complete  and  satisfactory  a  help  to  the  study  of  the  Apocryphal  books — a  hdp 
which  will,  doubtless,  be  welconud  alike  by  scholars  and  by  the  general  public. 

In  appearance  and  plan  this  volume  retains  the  general  features  of  the  Lange 
aeries,  with  the  en:eption  that  the  doctrinal  and  homiletical  sections  are  here 
omitted,  for  the  obvious  reason  that,  among  the  readers  of  this  series,  the  Apoc- 
rypha is  not  made  the  basis  of  pulpit  instruction.  The  Ooncral  Introduction  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  The  First  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  Jewish  History  in  the  Persian 
and  Grecian  periods.  Here  it  may  be  questioned  in  passing,  whether,  in  the  light  of 
fbe  most  recent  discoveries,  the  description  of  Cjrrus,  as  **  the  champion  and  fore- 
most representative  of  the  great  monotheistic  idea  underlying  and  governing  the 
Jewish  fiith,"  does  not  need  some  qualification.  In  this  chapter  are  set  forth  the 
Persian  influence  on  Judaism  in  its  ceremonialism,  its  angelology,  demonology,  and 
cadutology.  as  indicated  in  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  as  also 
the  rise  of  Samaritanism,  of  the  local  synagogue,  and  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  The 
histor)'  of  the  Grecian  period  brings  under  review  the  influence  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
of  the  ScleucidiC,  of  the  Greek  culture.  .Alexandrian  thought,  the  Septuagint,  the 
Maccabean  struggle,  Pharisaism,  Sadduceeism,  Esssnism,  Kab\^inism,  the  Sanhe- 
drim, and  the  Dispersion.  The  Second  Part  treats  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  their 
or^n,  their  character  and  scope,  and  their  history.  It  discusses  in  detail  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Apocrypha;  the  Halachah  and  the  Haggadah  ;  the  doctrinal 
teachings  of  the  books  ;  and  their  canonical  position  in  different  ages  and  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church.  This  General  Introduction  cfoses  with  a  history  of  the 
tert  and  of  the  .MSS.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  for  fociHty  of  reference  there  was 
not  appended  to  this  textual  history  a  tabular  key  to  the  notation  employed  in  the 
vohiroe. 

In  hb  list  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  Dr.  Bissell  judiciously  follows  the  LXX., 
inalead  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  Authorised  Verson,  by  restoring  Third  Maccabees 

«nd  omitting  Second  Esdras  from  the  body  of  the  w<wk.  The  fact  that  the  Greek 
text  of  the  former  remains,  but  not  of  the  latter,  is  the  sufficient  justification  of  this 
decision,  in  which  all  scholars  will  readily  concur.   The  text  of  II.  Esdras  is,  how- 
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ever,  we  are  glad  to  find,  reproduced  in  the  Appendix,  accompanied  by  a  special 
Introduction  and  critical  readinjjs.  The  editor  also  restores  the  "  Missinsj  Frag- 
ment "  in  the  Third  Version,  omitted,  apparently  for  dogmatical  reasons,  from  the 
Vulgate  and  Authorized  Version.  We  are  disposed  to  regret,  in  view  of  the  exceed- 
ingly interesting  character  of  the  dogmatic  contents  of  Fourth  Maccabees,  that  the 
author  has  not  followed  Fritzsche  and  Grimm  in  introducing  its  text  also  in  tlie 
Appendix,  although  it  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  the  LXX. 

The  Greek  text  which  Dr.  B.  has  used  as  his  standard  is  that  of  Fn'tzsche  (Lib. 
A^,  Vet.  resi.  Lips.,  1871).  This  has  been  carefully  collated  with  the  Vatican 
Codex  (II.).  Cozza's  edition,  and  with  other  important  sources.  The  biisis  of  the 
English  text  is  the  Authorized  Version,  as  found  in  the  Cambridge  Paragraph 
Bible  (ed.  Scrivener,  1873),  revised,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  correct  under- 
Standing  of  the  original 

The  work  bears  evidence  throughout  of  wide  and  diligent  research,  of  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  of  conscientious  treatment.  It 
is  written  in  a  clear  and  easy  style,  although  occasional  slips  of  phraseology  may  be 
noted.  It  presents  a  tolerably  full  remmiot  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
advanced  in  connection  with  the  several  books,  according  to  each  fair  consideratioQ. 
The  general  position  of  the  author  maybe  characterized  as  one  of  mild  conserva- 
tism. The  radical  criticism  of  the  day  has  aiiplicd  its  sweeping  processes  to  these 
productions  no  less  than  to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  While  the  results  are  less 
vital  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  meth- 
ods adopted,  and  the  conclurions  drawn,  remains  the  same.  Dr.  Bissell  meets  the 
issues  thus  raised  with  commendable  candor  and  a  judicial  temper,  althouc^h  at 
times  there  seems  to  be  a  little  lack  of  vigor  and  decisiveness  in  his  treatment.  An 
instance  may  be  found  in  his  treatment  of  the  views  of  Hilgenfeld,  Vaihinger,  Neu* 
bauer,  etc.,  who  assign  a  late  date  to  the  Book  of  Tobit.  Their  views  are  disposed 
of  with  a  single  remark  extracted  from  Fritzsche,  urging  the  simplicity  of  tone,  free- 
dom from  rhetorical  pathos  and  artificiality  of  structure,  as  proof  of  an  earlier  date. 
Neubauer  urges  the  silence  of  Josephus  as  decisive  for  his  view.  To  this  there  is 
doubtless  a  suiBdent  answer,  but  our  author  does  not  iumish  it  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  said  that  the  views  advanced  by  Kneucker,  in  his  recent  work  on 
Baruch  (received  by  the  author  while  the  work  was  in  press),  are  disposed  of  more 
satisfactorily  and  decisively. 

Among  the  questions  which  are  left  undetermined  Is  the  signification  of  the  word 
Maccabees.  The  author  points  out  the  difficulties  which  attach  to  the  "Initial 
Letter"  theon',  the  "  Hammer"  theon.',  and  the  "  Extinguisher"  theory  (Curtiss), 
without  any  further  attempt  at  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  the  exegetical  annotations  the  author's  general  method  is  judidous.  Very  little 
is  introduced  that  could  be  spared,  or  omitted  that  is  important,  although  on  some 
points  a  little  more  fulness  would  have  been  desirable. 

By  way  of  appendix,  in  addition  to  II.  Esdras,  already  mentioned,  we  have  a  brief 
amdysis  of  IV.  and  V.  Maccabees,  also  of  the  leading  works  of  the  O.  T.  Pseode- 
pigrapha— the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  the 
Pkahns  of  Solomon,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  I?ook  of 
Jubilees,  and  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  A  ver\  complete  and  satis- 
factory list  of  authorities  is  also  appended.  We  miss,  what  in  our  judgment  would 
add  greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  volume,  two  or  three  indices,  such  as :  of  the  prin* 
Cipal  toiHCS  discussed  (in  some  instances  more  than  once)  in  the  Introductions,  of  the 
more  important  (ireek  words  and  phrases  discussed  in  the  notes,  as  also  of  the  New 
Testament  passages  referred  to.  The  peculiarity  of  the  present  volume,  as  com- 
pared with  other  volumes  of  the  series,  nukes  such  an  indexing  of  its  contents  pecul- 
iariy  desirable. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  service  which  Dr.  Bissell  has  rendered  the  Christian 
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scholarship  of  our  land  by  the  preparation  of  this  volume  will  lead  to  a  more 
general  and  thorotigh  study  of  this  long-n^lected  department  of  Biblical  literature. 

'Ll.  J.  Evans. 


II.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

A  History  of  CmttsriAN  Docntjnts.  By  the  late  Dr.  K.  R.  Hacwibach.  Trans- 
lated from  the  fifth  and  last  German  Edition,  with  additions  from  other  sources. 
Vol.  II.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1880.  New  York;  Scribner  &  Welford. 
13.00. 

The  first  volume  of  this  edition  was  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  this 

Review.  There  is  no  reason  why.  in  calling  attention  to  the  second  volume, 
anything  should  be  added  to  that  notice.  It  is  sufficient  to  sav  that  we  have 
here  the  best  translation  of  the  most  complete  edition  of  this  standard  work. 

A.  A.  Hodge. 

En^sh  CONnutBHCBS  or  Ernbst  Renan.  Translated  by  Clara  Erskinb  Clxmbnt. 
Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Com|Mny.  1B80. 

This  volume  consists  of  five  lectures  delivered  last  April  in  London,  four  under 
thcau.spices  of  the  "  Hihbcrt  Foundation,"  on  the  relations  of  Rome  to  Christianity, 
and  tlie  fifth  before  the  "  Royal  Institution,"  on  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  It 
was  issued  in  the  French  language  ;  but  on  its  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  pre- 
pared for  English  readers  with  unusual  expedition.  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Osgood 
received  the  first  French  copy  on  a  Thursday,  the  translation  was  finished  the  next 
Monday,  and  on  Wednesday  the  bound  volume  was  ready  for  the  market. 

M.  Renan's  thinking  is  deeply  imbued  with  sentimenialism.  His  criticism  reads 
Wte  the  reflections  of  a  pathetic  novel-writer.  Yet  his  originality  is  true  and  entire, 
the  sequence  of  thought  always  determining  the  expression.  Everything  he  writes 
has  taken  its  hues  from  passing  through  his  own  intellectual  processes.  But  com- 
position would  seem  to  be  a  toil  to  him  from  the  way  in  which,  in  his  later  produc- 
tions, he  indulges  in  plagiarism  on  hinuelT. 

A  new  way  of  looldng  at  old  facts,  if  thoughtful  and  true,  may  be  real  discovery. 
The  clouds  had  not  revealed  all  their  beauty  to  the  millions  who  had  looked  on  them 
before  Ruskin.  Imperial  Rome  is  an  old  theme,  and  the  history  of  the  early  Church 
seems  to  many  people  completely  used  up,  ail  the  interest  once  belonging  to  it  ex- 
hausted. And  yet  that  depends  upon  whether  a  man  has  any  thoughts  of  his  own 
about  it.  If  he  has,  a  new  dawn  will  rise  upon  the  whole  subject,  and  a  new  life  will 
awaken  in  it,  and  new  meanings  will  start  out  of  it,  as  among  the  Alps  new  points  of 
light  flash  up  successively  belors  the  rising  sun.  Whatever  may  be  said  or  thought 
about  the  justice  of  Kenan's  views  of  that  period  of  Christian  history,  they  will  not 
be  felt  to  be  commonplace.  Nor.  although  our  way  of  apprehending  the  subject 
differs  ver\-  (,'^rently  from  his,  can  we  fail  to  fccognlze  somc  aspects  of  it  presented 
in  his  book  as  profitably  suggestive. 

M.  Renan  looks  upon  the  life  of  Christ  as  a  sweet  vision,  its  success  as  dependent 
upon  the  subsequent  handling  of  it.  Jesus  uttered  His  beautiful  truths  without  con- 
ception of  the  systems  of  doctrine  and  of  government  which  were  to  grow  out  of 
them.  Construction  of  doctrine  was  the  work  chiefly  of  I'eter  and  Paul.  .\nd  the 
reconciling  of  their  two  systems  at  Rome,  and  by  the  Christians  of  Rome,  especially 
Clement,  constituted  the  stem  doctrine  of  the  Church.  But  for  that  *'  union  the 
worlc  of  Christ  could  only  have  j)erished."  For  "  the  Church  as  Christ  conceived 
it,  and  as  St.  Paul  also  regarded  it,  was  a  Utopia,  which  held  nothing  for  the  future." 
Government  of  the  Church  grew  up  by  natural  development ;  and  the  monarchical 
form,  which  it  took,  was  the  fruit  of  imperial  ideas  having  their  origin  and  resi- 
deuce  m  Rome.  Jerusalem  was  the  cradle  of  Christian  mstruction ;  but  with  that 
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city  for  its  centre,  and  James  and  other  kinsmen  of  Jesus  for  its  lenders,  "all  the 
work  of  Jesus  would  have  perished  in  obscurity."  It  was  Rome  which  conferred 
upon  it  authoritative  organization.  And.  in  course  of  time,  yoked  with  the  Empire, 
it  assumed  the  government  of  the  Roman  world.  Yet  the  Papacy's  own  aooMRt  of 
itself  is  not  accepted.  Peter's  death  in  Rome  is  admitted,  but  his  episcopate  dis- 
proved, and  the  apostolic  succession  rej^arded  as  purely  constructive.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  hierarchy  out  of  the  primitive  presbytery  is  put  in  a  clear  and 
pithy  way.  It  is  the  history  of  a  triple  abdication,  the  community  of  the  bithfbl 
first  placing  all  its  powers  in  the  hands  of  its  presbyters  ;  second,  the  presbytoial 
body  delepatinpr  its  authority  to  one  person,  who  was  thereby  the  bishop ;  and  then 
the  bishops  of  the  Latin  Church  recognizing  as  their  head  one  of  themselves,  who 
tiras  became  pope. 

Skldl  is  the  theme  of  the  four  conferences.  The  treatment  is  not  equal  to  its 
innate  grandeur.  Renan's  views  of  the  Gospel  are  unfavorable  to  that  effect.  Yet 
the  Christian  reader,  altliough  dissenting  from  him  on  vital  points,  may  find  in  his 
book  ideas  and  suggestions  not  to  be  lightly  rejected.  J.  C.  Moffat. 

SYNAXARITM  das  ist  HEII.lr.EN-K.M.F.N'nAR  DER  CoPTISCHEV  CHRISTEN.     AUS  dCO  AlS* 

bisc  hen  Ubersetzt  von  F.  Wustenfeld.  Gotha,  1879.  Parts  I.,  II.  NewYoilc: 
B.  Westermann  ft  Co. 

Eacb  one  of  these  parts  contains  the  calendar  for  three  months.  The  Coptic 

year  begins  with  our  29lh  day  of  August ;  each  month  has  thirty  days,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  year  five  days  are  added,  and  every  fourth  year  an  additional 
day,  which  are  called  the  "  little  month."  Accordingly,  in  these  parts,  we  have 
x8o  days  and  180  l^nds  of  as  many  characters.  The  existence  of  such  a  Co|h 
tic  calendar  was  first  announced  by  John  Sclden,  the  illustrious  English  scholar, 
in  his  work  de  Syntdriis  Ebraeorum,  i6;o,  although  an  Arabic  calendar,  in  the 
Vatican  library,  had  been,  in  part,  translated  into  Latin  as  early  as  1633. 
present  work  is  a  translation  of  two  MSS.  written  in  barbarous  Arabic,  preserved 
in  the  Gottingen  UntversiQr  libnuy.  Prof.  WOstenfeld  does  not  decide  upon 
the  age  of  his  MSS.  He  states,  however,  that  the  calendar  itself  dates  from  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  numerous  candle-drips  upon  the  pages  of  the  MSS. 
attest  the  diligence  of  their  use. 

The  reader  who  expects  here  to  find  a  rich  store  of  reliable  information  will 
be  disappcrfnted.  The  AUnotphere  of  the  writer  is  that  unhealthy  one  in  which 
truth  is  perverted  and  exaggerations  seem  to  be  sober  statements,  .\nvthing 
pious  passes  with  him.  But  we  have  a  great  number  of  more  or  less  interest- 
ing stories,  told  with  a  simplicity  which  would  inspire  confidence  under  other 
circumstances.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  an  outline  of  these  instal- 
ments of  the  forthcoming  volume,  but,  355  a  good  specimen,  take  the  9th  day  of 
the  month  Hatur  (  November),  p.  106.  The  calendar-saint  is  Isaac,  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  whose  story  is  briefly  told.  He  was  the  only  child  of  very 
rich  and  pious  parents,  bom  when  they  were  advanced  in  years.  At  his  bap* 
tism  a  light,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  played  about  his  head,  and  the  bishop  was 
inspired  to  prophesy  that  he  would  become  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church. 
He  was  very  carefully  educated,  and  early  showed  a  holy  disposition.  He  de- 
termined to  beccMne  a  monk,  left  his  parents  and  repaired  to  the  monastery  of 
Mt.  Abu  Macar.  His  coming  was  announced  by  an  angel,  and  therefore  he 
was  very  warmly  received.  Not  long  after  he  became  the  secrctar>'  of  the 
patriarch,  and  ultimately,  by  a  strange  turn  of  affairs,  his  successor.  The  people 
elected  a  certain  George,  and  the  ordination  was  proceeding  when  the  Saltia 
interfered,  thrust  George  out,  and  put  Isaac  in  the  place.  Under  his  brief  nik 
many  new  churches  were  erected  and  religion  prospered,  notwithstanding  matiy 
severe  afflictions  and  trials.  After  ruling  for  three  years  and  a  half  he  went  in 
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pace  to  the  eternal  rest.  Upon  the  day  of  his  death,  says  the  legendist,  the 

Council  of  Nicxa  assembled.    [As  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not,  but  rather  In  the 
summer  of  the  year].    Among  the  318  fathers  present  was  Hyacinthus,  Pope  of 
Rome  [the  name  is  entirely  unknown.  Sylvester  was  then  Pope  J,  and  Sylvester, 
Pstrisfch  of  Constantinople.  Every  one  of  these  fathers  has  been  tortured  for 
his  faith's  sake  [this  was  true  of  several,  but  not  of  all].  The  worst  case  was 
that  of  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Mar'ash.  who  had  been  a  prisoner  for  twenty-two 
years  among  some  tribe,  and  every  year  had  suffered  the  loss  of  a  bodily  mem- 
ber. It  was  well  release  came,  for  when  he  appeared  in  the  Council  he  liad 
neither  hands,  nor  feet,  nor  teeth,  nor  nose,  nor  lips,  and  his  whole  body  had 
been  blackened  by  fire  I    No  wonder  he  had  been  reported  as  dead  long  before, 
and  people  had  already  begun  to  celebrate  his  memory.    No  man,  however,  re- 
ceived higher  honor  at  the  Council.    The  Emperor  Constantinc  had  him  join 
in  the  opening  ceremonies,  bowed  low  before  him,  and  Icissed  every  place  where 
the  persecutors  had  maimed  him.   The  emperor  then  solemn!)  gave  over  to 
the  Council  his  sceptre,  his  sword,  and  his  ring,  and  said  :  "To-day  I  resign  to 
you  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authority ;  whomsoever  you  sustain,  he  shall 
be  sustained;  whomsoever  you  expel,  he        be  expelled.*'  Christ  made  one 
ia  the  Cbnncil,  for  when  those  present  were  counted  they  were  found  to  be  319, 
whereas  there  were  only  318  scats.    The  concluding  portion  of  the  account 
concerns  the  creed  enunciated,  and  is  substantially  correct.    Many  of  the  tales 
in  this  Calendar  are  also  found  in  the  hagiographies  of  other  lands,  but,  inas- 
much as  the  majority  are  of  persons  and  events  In  l^pt,  and  the  Biblical  tales 
here  rccci\'e  a  slightly  different  form,  the  Calendar  is  richly  worth  translation, 
and  we  trust  Prof.  WU.stenfeld  may  be  spared  to  complete  his  work.    It  would 
add  to  its  value  if  he  should  prepare  a  more  adequate  introduction  than  the  ex- 
tremely meagre  one  which  he  furnishes.  We  should  like  to  know  more  about 
the  use  of  this  Calendar,  whether  there  arc  others,  and  also  whether  there  has 
been  any  attempt  to  decide  upon  its  critical  value.  Prof.  Harnack,  in  Schttrer's 
Theologische  Liter atur  seitung,  1879,  No.  19,  says  that  its  value  for  early  Church 
history  is  singularly  small.  S.  M.  Jackson. 

GrscmcHTE  des  Pietismus  und  Der  Mystik.  In  der  Rcformirten  Kirche,  nament> 
lich  der  NiederUnde.    Von  Dr.  Heinkicii  Heppe.    Leiden  :  E.  J.  Brill.  1879. 

GiscmcHTE  DBS  PiBitsiivs.  VoH  ALSaBCKT  RrrscKL,  Erster  Band.  Der  Pietismus hi 
der  Rcformirten  Kircbe.    Bonn :  Adolph  Bruieus.    x88o.    £B.  Westermann  & 

Co..  N.  Y.] 

The  story  of  Pietism  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  chap- 
ten  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  life.  The  term  itself  is  of  German  origin, 
having  been  first  used,  according  to  Spener,  at  Frankfurt  in  1674;  but  the 
thing  itself  is  far  from  being  exclusively  German.  In  some  of  its  mf>st  charac- 
teristic features  it  is  also  English  and  Dutch.  Dr.  Heppe  devotes  the  first  sec- 
tion of  his  work  to  pointing  out  its  essential  identity  with  Puritanism,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  practical  writings  tA  such  men  as  William  Whitaker,  William 
Perkins,  whom  he  calls  the  *'  father  of  Pietism  " ;  Sibl>s.  Thomas  Hooker,  I  lall, 
Philip  Henry,  Chamoch,  Howe,  Owen,  Baxter,  and  Bunyan.  He  hnds  "  the 
first  beginnings  of  Pietism  "  in  England  and  Scotland.  But  much  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  part  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  movement  in 
the  Netherlands.  To  this  is  added  a  sketch  of  Dutch  Mysticism,  especially  as 
represented  in  the  person  and  writings  of  that  very  remarkable  man.  Jean  de 
Labadie.  The  whole  is  concluded  with  a  brief  notice  of  Pietism  and  Mysticism 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany,  and  a  still  more  meagre  account  of  the 
rise  of  Pietism  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Dr.  Heppe  was  a  Professor  in  Mar- 
burg, and  died  soon  after  the  publication  of  this  histocy.  The  book  is  written 
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in  an  excellent  spirit,  evinces  a  good  deal  of  careful  research,  and,  so  for  as  its 
main  object  is  concerned,  viz,  tlie  growth  and  salient  points  of  Pietism  and 
Mysticism  in  the  Netherlands,  deserves  hearty  commendation  for  its  thorough- 
ness, its  candor,  and  its  warm,  catholic  sympathies. 

The  work  of  Ritsche  is  much  more  elaborate  than  ilcppc  s,  and  diiTers  from 
it  greatly  in  tone  and  method,  as  well  as  in  results.  It  consists  of  three  books. 
The  first  is  entitled  Prol^omena,  and  discusses,  among  other  points,  the  pe- 
culiar character  and  origin  of  the  Anabaptists,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism, 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  and  the  need  of  reform  in  the  Protestant  churches. 
The  second  book  relates  to  Pietism  in  the  Reformed  church  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  contains  full  and  interesting  notices  of  Gisbcrt  Voct,  John  Coccejus,  John  de 
Labadic.  Herman  Witsius,  and  other  famous  theologians  and  leaders  of  religious 
life  in  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  also  describes  the  so-called 
evangelical  movement  of  Dutch  Pietism  to  its  crisis  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  centuiy,  and  closes  with  an  account  <^  its  establishment  as  a  separate 
church  in  1839. 

The  third  book  is  devoted  to  Pietism  in  the  Reformed  church  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Having  pointed  out  the  influences  of  Dutch  Pietism  in 
North  and  Central  Germany,  the  author  g^ves  spirited  sketches  of  Frederick 
Adolph  Lampe,  Gerhard  Tersteegen,  John  Casper  Lavater,  Henry  Jung-Still« 
ing,  Anna  Schlatter,  Collcnbush  and  his  school,  Gottfried  Daniel  Krummacher 
and  KohlbrUgge,  the  leading  representatives  of  Pietism  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Germany  and  Switaeiland. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  outline  of  its  contents  that  the  work  covers  a  good 
deal  of  grounrl  and  discusses  some  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  the 
Christian  life  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible in  a  brief  notice  like  this  to  state  the  results  to  which  Professor  Ritschl 
arrives.  We  are  not  alwasrs  satisfied  with  his  conclusions,  and  we  think  he 
errs  in  wholly  ignoring  any  connection  between  Pietism  and  the  gfreat  Puritan 
movement.  When  his  second  volume,  containing  the  history  of  Pietism  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  shall  appear,  we  hope  to  recur  to  the  subject,  and  shall  then 
be  better  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed 
his  task.  In  the  meantime  we  commend  this  able  and  instructive  volume  to 
all  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chap* 
ters  in  the  history  of  Christian  piety.  G.  L,  Pr£NTISS. 

Symbolik  der  Romisch-Kathouschen  Kirche,  von  Berniiarii  WKMvr,  pastor. 
Erste  Abtheilung.    Gotha:  F.  A.  Perthes,    [New  York:  B.  Wcbtcmiann  Co.] 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  frankly  stated  in  the  preface.  The  strength  of 
Rome  lies  far  more  in  its  doctrine  than  in  its  polity,  and  it  was  only  by  attack- 
ing this  that  the  Reformers  gained  whatever  success  they  achieved.  That  dofr 
trine  remains  substantially  the  same  for  Roma  non  recedit.  Some  end  ing  abuses 
have  been  done  away,  and  some  forms  have  been  improved,  but  the  essence  is 
Still  what  it  was.  as  appean  by  the  comparison  of  the  Vatican  Council  with  the 
Tridentine,  or  of  the  P6lemik  of  Bellarmine  with  the  Dogmatik  of  Perrooe. 
But  while  Rome  has  not  changed,  her  assailants  have.  The  later  theologians 
(Nitzsch.  Marheineke,  Baur,  Hase,  et  al.)  have  sought  to  introduce  the  hohcrn 
vermitthaigt  and  reconcile  the  apparent  disagreements  by  regarding  both  parties 
from  a  higher  point  of  view.  Even  Hase  (Handbuch  der  piotestantischen  P<h 
lemik),  notwithstanding  his  learning  and  ability,  has  failed  to  estimate  ar^ht 
the  doctrinal  basis  of  Protestantism,  and  hence  his  brilliant  exposition  is  inef- 
fecthre. 

The  author,  therefore,  conceived  that  an  historko-critical  inquiry  into  the 
dnrtrinal  teaching  of  Rome,  from  a  Latheran  point  of  vi«>w.  wntiM  ••At  lu.  wS***. 
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out  use.  This  he  has  attempted  in  the  work  of  which  the  first  portion  is  before 
US.  He  does  not  expect  his  book  to  meet  universal  approbation,  yet  he  has 

striven  conscientiously  to  ascertain  and  state  the  truth.  And,  if  reproached 
with  partiality,  he  says  he  would  prefer  that  to  the  opposite  reproach  of  seeking, 
in  the  interest  of  a  false  mediation  (  Vermittdung),  to  cry  peace  where  there  is 
no  peace.  In  his  conviction,  the  frank  and  unaMdged  confession  of  evangelical 
truth  is  the  direct  road  to  a  true  ecclesiastical  peace.  And  any  other  peace  is 
not  worth  having,  much  less  seeking. 

Pastor  Wendt,  in  his  Introduction,  gives  a  rapid,  but  full  and  clear,  conspec- 
tus of  the  sources  of  the  Romish  dogma,  viz,  the  decrees  of  Trent,  the  confes- 
sion of  Pius  IV.,  the  Roman  and  other  catechisms,  and  the  Vatican  decrees 
with  the  accompanying  Papal  deliverances,  ending  with  a  scientific  statement 
of  the  doctrine  thus  enounced.  A  single  sentence  in  the  last-mentioned  gives 
the  key  to  the  whole  work.  "  1  lie  dillerentia  of  Romanism  from  i'rotestantism 
lies  in  the  Pelagian  tendency  which  runs  through  and  through  the  whole  Ro- 
misli  system  of  doctrine."  And  he  maintams  against  Marheineke  that  Rome's 
view  of  the  Church  is  only  the  final  development  of  a  doctrine  which  sprin^^ 
out  of  Pelagian  roots. 

The  present  volume  contains  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  discusses  the  Ro> 
mishview  of  man's  original  State,  of  original  sin,  and  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin;  the  second  is  devtJteci  to  Justification,  the  preparation 
for  it,  its  essence  and  certainty,  its  growth  and  fruits,  and  its  completion  by 
purgatorial  fire ;  the  third  sets  forth  the  sacraments,  their  nature,  number,  and 
eflkacy,  with  a  special  statement  of  Baptism  and  Confirmation.   All  these 
topics  arc  treated  with  ability  and  candor.   Especially  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion is  the  acuteness  which  has  transferred  Purgatory  from  its  usual  place  in 
Eschatology  to  the  cardinal  point  of  Justification ;  for  here  is  where  it  really  be- 
longs. It  springs  out  of  the  Rombh  view  of  the  way  in  which  man  becomes 
righteous  before  God,  viz,  by  infusion  and  not  imputation,  by  a  gradual  process 
and  not  by  an  instantaneous  act.   Hence,  as  the  work  is  not  complete  at  death, 
in  the  case  of  many,  a  place  is  provided  beyond  the  grave  where  due  penance 
may  be  performed,  and  the  soul  thus,  by  sutfering.  become  purified  and  fit  for 
the  vision  of  God.   The  monstrous  delusion  is  a  legitimate  corollary  of  the 
Tridentinc  doctrine  of  Justification.    The  author  writes  in  a  fluent  and  agree- 
able style  and  in  a  thoroughly  Christian  spirit,  entirely  devoid  of  bitterness  and 
of  the  endeavor  merely  to  make  out  a  case.  His  book  is  the  more  valuable  be- 
cause while  not  negledting  the  (4d  authorities  on  the  side  of  Rome,  he  is  evi- 
dently familiar  with  its  most  recent  literature,  and  therefore  sets  forth  the 
papal  views  in  the  way  in  which  their  advocates  would  wish  to  have  them  pre- 
sented.   This  course  is  worthy  not  only  of  commendation,  but  of  imitation, 
especially  in  this  country  where  some  otherwise  very  able  refutations  of  Romish 
error  are  vitiated  by  the  lack  of  reference  to  the  views  of  contemporary  writers 
on  the  other  side,  the  number  and  ability  of  whom  are  not  so  small  as  is  some- 
times supposed.  T.  W.  Chambers. 

A  HiSTORV  OF  THF.  Huguenots  of  the  Dispkr^ion  at  the  Rkcall  of  the  Edict  of 
Namtbs.  liy  Reginald  Lane  Poole.  i2nio,  pp.  208.  London  and  New  York ; 
MacmiUan  &  Co.  tSSOb 

This  volume  owes  its  or^n  to  the  offer  of  the  Marquess  ctf  Lothian's  histor- 
ical prize  for  the  best  treatment  of  "  The  Emigration  consequent  upon  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes."  Mr.  Poole,  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
having  been  successful  in  the  competition,  has  given  to  the  world  his  essay, 
prewimahly  somewhat  enlaijged  from  its  original  dimensions.  In  the  prelimi- 
oaxy  chapters  the  author  succinctly  states  the  causes  and  traces  the  successive 
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steps  of  the  oppressive  legistetion  that  calminsted  in  the  Edict  of  Fontaine- 

bleau,  October  33»  1685.  The  first  emigration  described  is  that  to  Holland, 
after  which  we  are  conducted  through  Hamburg  to  witness  the  Protestants 
settled  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  in  Russia,  and  in  Poland.  Next  England 
daims  attention  as  a  home  ci  the  exiles  for  religion,  with  some  mention  of  the 
Huguenot  colonists  of  the  New  World.  Switzerland,  and  the  passage  through 
Switzerland  to  the  Palatinate,  and  to  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Brandcnburijj,  furnish 
the  subject  for  the  closing  chapters  of  the  survey.  The  volume  concludes  with 
two  chapters  of  a  general  character  devoted  to  "  France  after  the  Exodus,"  and 
*'  The  Power  of  the  Refugees  and  its  r^sioa  upon  France.** 

That  Mr.  Poole's  book  larks  the  charm  of  unity  of  action  is  rather  his  mis- 
fortune than  his  fault.  To  adjust  harmoniously  the  recital  of  so  many  diverse 
incidents  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary'  ditiicuity.  Even  M.  Weiss,  in  his  great  work, 
**  Histoire  des  Rfefugite  protestants  de  France."  succeeds  but  moderately  well 
in  investing  his  narrative  with  dramatic  interest.  Unfortunately  for  the  proper 
observance  of  the  rules  of  art,  the  catastrophe  in  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Revo- 
cation is  of  necessity  misplaced,  and  the  events  that  appeal  with  most  pathetic 
force  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  spectator  are  not  the  last,  but  the  very  first  that 
must  be  represented  on  the  stage.  Yet  a  little  more  skill  in  arrangement  thao 
our  author  has  evidenced  might  have  relieved  his  storj'  of  much  of  a  cert;un 
monotony  which  in  the  end  cannot  fail  to  weary.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is 
suggestive  of  extensive  reading  rather  than  of  thoroughness  of  research  ;  the 
number  of  volumes  cited  or  referred  to  apparently  far  exceeds  that  of  the  woria 
which  have  been  fully  digested  with  assimilation  of  their  contents.  Conse- 
quently, with  a  vast  array  of  facts  somewhat  loosely  connected  in  the  text,  we 
have  a  still  more  formidable  accumulation  of  marginal  notes,  many  of  which 
have  little  pertinency  and  might  judiciously  have  been  omitted.  To  thb  we 
must  add  that  the  style  is  idngulaiiy  devoid  of  grace,  the  phraseology  both 
faulty  and  obscure.  For  example,  we  scarcely  expected  to  find  in  the  prise 
essay  of  an  Oxford  student  two  such  successive  sentences  as  the  following" 
which  we  quMe*  not  because  th^  are  wont  than  many  others,  but  because  of 
their  brevity  (the  author  is  spoUcing  of  the  £cole  de  Thtologie  of  Nimes) : 
"  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  name  ;  it  was  the  least  theological  in  its  char- 
acteristic of  any.    Even  theolog}'  was  taught  on  different  lines  to  the  common." 

Despite  these  defects  of  matter  and  manner,  however,  the  work  of  Mr.  Poole 
is  of  real  value  as  a  summary  of  information,  much  of  it  recently  brought  to 
light,  on  an  important  topic.    On  the  Hiir^iienot  settlements  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  the  narrative  is  reasonably  full  and  detailed  ;  and  if  the  fortunes  of  the 
refugees  that  came  to  America  receive  little  attention,  it  is  doubtless  because 
the  sources  at  the  writer's  command  were  limited.  We  may  add  that  Mr. 
Poole  professes  great  adnimtion  for  Calvinism  in  certain  aspects,  and  discovers 
"the  secret  of  the  immense  influence"  of  Cah  inism — the  reason  that  it  "was 
able  to  rise  into  a  colossal  power  throughout  the  world,"  in  the  fact  that  "  it 
was  a  ptffect  republic;  rather,  a  perfect  theocraqr«'*  On  the  other  hand,  no 
words  are  too  strong  to  express  his  detestation  of  Calvinism  as  a  thedogical 
system.    "  It  is  too  much  the  custom,"  he  says,  "  to  judge  this  more  than 
human  religion  by  the  code  of  doctrine  on  which  it  is  ostensibly  based  ;  and 
the  reader  of  the  Institutes  of  Calvin  is  moved  to  wonder  how  a  theology 
which  dq^rades  the  dignity  and  the  ethical  sense  of  man,  iriiicb  stuitiiiqB  the 
justice  of  God,  can  ever  have  created  this  heroical  race,  whose  strength  lay  in 
the  very  attribute  which  their  dogma  contemned,  whose  excellence  was ibanded 
upon  a  high  self-respect,  and  upon  a  faith  in  the  eternity  of  truth." 

H.  M.  BaiRD. 
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Henry  Boynton  Smith.  His  Lifk  and  Work.  Edited  by  his  Wife.   8ro,  xii., 

482.    A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  N.  Y. 

"In  the  assurance  that  the  belter  knowledge  of  himself  will  give  increased  honor 
to  his  memory  and  emphasis  to  his  teachings,"  this  life  of  Henry  Boynton  Smith  has 
been  edited  by  his  wife.   Great  gratitude  is  due  to  Mrs.  Smith  for  having  conquered 

her  reluctance — beautifully  exi^rcssed  in  the  sonnet  which  prefaces  the  volume — to 
make  public  the  details  of  her  husband's  career.  No  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to 
her  choice  of  materials  from  tiic  mass  at  her  disposal.  But  from  the  tine  treatment 
of  those  selected,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  selection  has  been  wisely  made.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  treatment  has  resulted  in  as  vivid  a  picture  and  as 
graphic  a  narrative,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  later  biographies.  This  is  high  praise. 
Innootlier  department  of  literature  has  improvement  been  so  marked  ot  late,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  department  of  memoir  and  biography.  Authors  have  become  edit- 
ors. Eulogy  has  given  place  to  recital.  The  subject  has  been  allowed  to  tell  his 
own  stor)*,  and  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgments,  or  to  receive  his  own  impres- 
sions, unhindered  by  the  biographer's  officious  aid.  It  is.  indcefi,  true,  that  Dr. 
Smith's  character  and  life  yield  themselves  finely  to  the  purposes  oi  biography.  The 
lives  of  theologians  have  usually  no  attractions  for  the  general  reading  public.  But 
DnSmith  had  social  traits  and  mental  endowments  and  a  varied  culture,  that  excited 
the  interest  and  secured  the  friendship  of  notable  men,  widely  separated  from  him 
and  from  each  other  in  belief  and  pursuit.  His  life  was  suthcicntly  eventful  to  bring 
him  into  personal  contact  with  **  many  men  of  many  minds  " ;  and  between  these 
and  lumself,  relations  both  of  intellectual  sympathy  and  of  personal  friendship  were 
at  once  and  for  life  established.  Nor  were  tliese  friendships  secured  either  by  the 
absence  or  by  the  su[)pression  of  strong  convictions.  His  conversion  occurred  dur- 
ing his  college  life.  Like  that  of  Chalmers,  it  was  accompanied  by  definite  and 
radical  changes  in  his  rdigious  bdie&.  His  new  theological  opinions,  associated 
thus  with  a  profound  and  vivid  religious  experience,  became  his  dearest  possession  ; 
and  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  their  exposition  and  dofcncc.  These  imparted 
strength  to  a  character  exceedingly  beautiful  and  attractive  ;  and  they  conserved 
and  developed  his  extraordinary  mental  gilts,  by  furnishing  him  with  the  loftiest 
motive,  and  by  pointing  out  tO  him  the  One  adequate  field  for  their  employment. 
Such  a  union  of  d  rp  religious  convictions,  with  the  widest  intellectual  sympathies, 
in  a  man  extraordinarily  endowed,  cannot  fail  to  give  profound  interest  to  the  story 
of  his  Ufe.  This  union  was  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  his  character. 
There  would  have  been  a  fine  propriety,  in  prefixing  to  this  book  the  motto  which 
he  prefixed  to  his  sermon  on  "  Christian  Union  and  Ecclesiastical  Reunion  " :  In 
n<:c:  <sariis  unitas ;  in  non  necessariis  libertas ;  in  utrisque  caritas.  When  it  is  added, 
tiiat  itis  frankness  and  enthusiasm  are  here  preserved  in  the  letters,  by  which,  largely, 
the  story  b  told,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vdume  must  attract  and  charm  a  drde 
of  readers,  far  larger  than  the  circle  which  an  ordinary  theological  biography  may  be 
expected  to  interest. 

The  story  begins  at  Portland  ;  wlK-re  Dr.  Smith  was  bom  in  1815.  His  unusual 
gifts  discovered  themselves  in  childhood.  Hts  step-mother,  who  "became  his 
mother  when  he  was  nine,"  and  whose  wisdom  and  fiddity  were  repaid  by  the 
tenderest  filial  aflfection,  records  her  recollections  of  his  early  mental  development ; 
of  his  quick  perceptions,  his  retentive  memory,  his  power  of  abstraction  and  concen- 
tration, and  his  love  of  books.  In  New  England,  such  a  boy  is  invariably  sent  to 
college.  He  went  to  Bowdoin,  and  "  soon  gave  proof  ^A  superior  scholarship  in  all 
branches ;  but,  in  due  time,  of  a  special  tendency  toward  a  region  of  thought  in 
which  he  became  so  eminent." 

It  was  not  until  his  Senior  year  that  he  was  converted.  During  that  year,  a 
special,  religious  interest  pervaded  the  college.  "  His  own  mind  had  for  several 
27 
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monlhs  been  in  an  unusually  thoughtful,  inquiring  state,  so  that  he  was  already  to- 
posed  to  feel  the  new  influence."  The  student  from  whom  he  sought  counsel  was 
his^  classmate,  Cyrus  Hamlin  ,{serus  in  coelutn  redtai),  who  closes  the  letter  in 
which  he  describes  one  of  their  intenriews,  with  the  statement  thM  he  was  gener- 
ous and  noble ;  and  when  he  emerged  from  doubt  and  danger  into  a  clear,  calm, 
settled  faith,  we  knew  he  was  destined  to  be  a  leader  of  the  Lorfl's  hosts." 

His  new  views  of  lilc  led  him  to  choose  the  ministry  as  his  calling.  He  entered 
Andover  Seminary  in  October,  1834.  A  severe  illness  ended  his  studies  there,  after 
diey  had  been  pursued  for  only  a  Uph  months.  They  were  resumed  in  the  autumn 
of  1835  at  Bangor.  From  Bangor  be  went  to  Brunswidt,  having  accepted  a  tutor- 
ship in  Bowdoin  College.  The  reasons  that  led  hiin  to  accept  this  appointment  are 
stated  in  a  long  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Goodwin,  in  which  his  strong  desire  for 
learning  reveals  itself  as  didy  subordinate  to.  but  beautifully  blended  with,  his  already 
profound  Christian  life.  While  still  at  Brunswick,  he  gave  expression,  in  rudimental 
form,  to  that  view  of  theological  method,  which,  long  afterward,  he  explained  and 
vindicated  in  his  inaugural  address,  as  Professor  of  Theology  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence,  that  this  true  methodology,  as  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be.  was  announced  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Goodwin,  written  on  the 
day  on  which  Mr.  Smith  attained  his  majority.  "  I  have  had,"  he  writes,  "many 
speculations  about  religious  things,  and  think  that  they  have  not  been  wholly  profit- 
less. I  cannot  find  truth  in  any  one  systematic  view  of  it.  1  tind  it  only  in  the 
doctrine  of  Redemption.  My  object  is  to  make  and  harmonise  a  system,  which  shall 
make  Christ  the  central  point  of  all  religious  truth  and  doctrine."  , 

His  studies  at  Br^n'^wick,  carried  on  while  performing  his  duties  as  tutor,  proved 
too  severe  for  a  constitution  never  very  vigorous,  and  already  strained  by  dangerous 
ilbiesa.  He  resigned  and  in  a  state  of  great  physical  and  mental  depression,  sukd 
for  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1837.  The  chapter,  that  narrates  and  describes  his 
European  life  of  nearly  three  years,  yields  in  interest  to  no  other  in  the  volume. 
His  health  was  restored  more  rapidly  than  himself  or  his  friends  could  have  hoped. 
Even  in  Paris,  where  he  passed  the  first  winter,  and  while  '*  forcing  himself  to 
unremitting  exercise  and  attention  to  all  the  rules  of  health,'*  he  found  time  not 
only  to  read  widely,  but  also  daily,  and  with  deep  interest,  to  listen  to  lectures,  and 
to  see  the  great  city  where,  as  he  says,  "  fashion  and  pleasure  have  hoarded  all  their 
stores  and  decked  themselves  most  sumptuously." 

From  Paris  he  went  to  Halle,  where  he  remained  a  whole  year.  Here  he  met 
Professor  Tholuck.  The  heart  of  the  ;.;reat  German  professor  was  won  by  the 
young  American  quite  as  soon  as  the  American  was  captured  by  the  German. 
Their  friendship,  formed  when  they  first  met.  and  confirmed  by  a  journey  they 
made  together  to  Kissingen  and  the  TjtoI  mountains,  soon  ripened  into  almost 
parental  and  filial  affection.  **  In  a  great  tumhigopohit  of  my  Hfe,"  Dr.  Tholuck 
wrote,  years  after  to  Dr.  Smith,  "you  were  my  cninpaninn  and  the  friend  of  my 
heart."  "  How  I  long."  the  young  student  writes  to  his  parents,  "  to  be  called 
Henry  again  by  you.    No  one  but  Professor  Tholuck  does  it  here." 

No  other  German  friend  seems  to  have  been  so  close  to  him.  StQI,  he  made  msny 
friends  in  Halle  and  Berlin;  among  them  Kahnis,  Hengstenberg,  Twesten,  Ulrid; 
and  at  Potsdam.  Godet,  then  tutor  of  the  present  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  His 
graphic  letters  contain  something  characteristic  and  interesting  about  each  of  ^ 
lai]^  number  of  notable  people  who  entertained  him ;  though  he  never  tmn&grejws 
the  limits  of  the  liberty  which  a  guest  may  take  in  writing  of  a  host.  His  object, 
however,  was  not  to  enjoy  the  social  life  of  the  literary'  and  theological  circles  of 
German  universities,  but  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  German  thought  and  habits 
of  tiliiddng,  especially  in  theology  and  philosophy.  He  worked  incessantly  in  the 
lecture-room  and  in  his  own  room,  and  seems  to  have  attended  only  those  social 
reunions  where  the  chief  themes  of  conversation  were  the  great  SulgectS  which  DOW 
thoroughly  possessed  his  soul  and  employed  his  powers. 
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He  returaed  in  July,  1840,  rich  in  intellectoal  spoils,  and  with  unshaken  &ith. 

Here  begins  a  paiafol  chapter.  Bowdoin  made  him  a  "  temporary  additional  in- 
structor" for  a  year.  At  its  close,  though  pressed  by  the  Faculty  for  the  Chair  of 
Literature,  the  trustees  declined  to  elect  him.  Failing  in  this,  it  was  hoped  that  he 
might  be  chosen  Proressorof  Divhutjr  at  Dartmouth,  in  connection  with  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  village  church  ;  but  he  was  again  disiqipointed.  He  preached  in  the 
vacant  church  at  Roxbury ;  but  he  writes:  "From  a  short  talk  with  Mr.  Greene,  I 
am  led  to  think  that  they  do  not  think  me  quite  the  man  for  them."  Thus  he 
tiaited  two  years,  at  times  greatly  depressed  in  mind  and  weak  in  body.  But  they 
were  yean  of  h^^  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  the  leisure,  which  his  uiability  to  find 
stated  work  gave  him,  was  well  employed.  What  he  did  with  it  proved  a  provi- 
dential preparation  for  his  future  work.  For  if  neither  Bowdoin,  nor  Dartmouth, 
nor  Roxbury  thought  him  "  quite  the  man,"  his  talents  and  learning  were  not  with- 
out recognition  that  must  have  been  very  grateful  to  him.  He  was  always  made 
welcome  at  Mr.  Ticknor's  and  Mr.  Bancroft's.  Professor  Park  took  long  walks  with 
him.  during  which  the  two  friends  had  "  f^Dod^long  discussions  about  points  of  ihe- 
ok)gy  in  which  we  differ.  '  President  Qumcy  thought  enough  of  the  young  man  to 
tell  him  "  about  his  plan  for  governing  Harvard  College."  Professor  Longfellow  met 
hnn  with  the  old-time  cordiality.  **  To-day,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  **  I  am  going  to 
dine  with  Dr.  Channing,  to  talce  tea  at  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana's,  to  spend  the  evening  at 

Mr.  Ticknor's." 

By  no  circle  was  he  more  cordially  greeted  than  by  the  Transcendentalists,  and 
those  who,  like  Dr.  Channing,  sympathized  with  thdr  aims,  though  hardly  with 
their  views  and  methods.  Fresh  from  Germany,  and  a  friend  of  the  widow  of  Hegel, 
had  Mr.  Smith  txcn  far  less  brilliant  than  he  was,  the  members  of  the  Brook  Farm 
Community  would  have  been  delighted  to  talk  face  to  face  with  a  man  that  had 
drank  at  the  fountain  whose  waters  they  found  so  exhilarating.  His  letters  of  this 
period  reveal  the  fine^critical  discernment,  afterward  dispUiyed  m  his  great  reviews, 
some  of  which  are  preserved  in  "  Faith  and  Philosophy."  To  mention  but  a  single 
instance,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  he  would  never  have  had  occasion  to  revise  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Channing,  which  he  expressed  in  January,  1841. 

Disappointed  by  his  failure  to  find  employment,  sufTering  in  body,  and  thrown 
continually  into  the  society  of  brilliant  men  who  rejected  the  Trinitarian  and  evan- 
gelical thetilorrv,  it  would  not  have  been  strange  had  his  faith  wavered.  But  he  is  able 
to  write  :  "  I  trust  that  I  have  consecrated  myself  anew  to  the  service  of  my  Mas- 
ter"; and  he  accepts  with  eagerness  an  invitation  from'  the  pastor,  Mr.  Aiken,  to 
aid  him  in  conducting  an  mquhy  meeting  in  the  vestry  of  Park  Street  Church. 

The  years  of  waiting  came  to  an  end.  It  is  both  painful  and  ludicrous  to  read 
that  at  last  "  he  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  obtain  a  place  as  an  assistant  teacher  in 
a  seminary  for  young  ladies."  But  it  is  pleasant  to  tind,  that  when  the  trial  of  his 
patience  was  concluded,  he  was  happily  married^and  was  the  settled  pastor  of  the 
CongregaliMial  church  at  West  Amesbun*.  Mass.  His  scholarly  hal)its  and  large 
attainments  neither  unfitted  him  for  pastoral  labor  nor  prevented  his  enjoyment  of 
it.  Dr.  E.  A.  Lawrence,  his  nearest  ministerial  neighbor,  says  that  "  his  qualifica- 
tu>ns  for  the  work  of  the  ministiy  were  as  peculiar  as  they  afterward  proved  to  be 
for  teaching  hiatocy,  philosophy,  and  theology."  His  letters  show  that  he  thorough^ 
enjoyed  his  pastoral  life,  Amherst  College  offered  him  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  just  a 
year  after  his  ordination,  but  he  remained  at  Amesbury  ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  had 
finished  five  years  of  laithful  and  successful  pastoral  labor  that  he  listened  to  a  second 
call  from  the  same  college,  and  became  its  "  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy." Dr.  Seelyc,  the  present  president  of  Amherst  College,  then  a  student,  and 
Professor  March,  of  ILaston,  then  a  tutor,  write  in  great  detail  and  with  great  enthu- 
siasm of  the  methods  and  the  results  of  his  teaching. 

His  connection  Mrith  Amherst  was  terminated      his  acceptance  of  an  invita- 
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tion  to  become  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Union  Theological  Semin.in ,  Nf  v 
York.  Months  passed  before  he  finally  conclurled  to  leave  New  England  and  the 
College  to  whicli  he  had  become  deeply  attached  ;  but,  finally,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1850,  he  began  his  new  duties.  From  this  date  until  his  death,  his  lifewu 
crowded  with  work.  He  labored  assiduously  and  successfully  to  secure  for  the 
Seminary  an  increased  endowment.  He  became  the  personal  friend  of"  the  students; 
he  listened  with  interest  to  their  questions  ;  mapped  out  for  them  courses  ol  read- 
ing, and  not  seldom  furnished  "  pecuniary  means  to  help  them  through  hard  places." 
By  his  vigorous  and  lofty  preaching,  and  his  charming  social  gifts,  he  strengthened 
his  influence  on  all  sides  :  and  this,  in  turn,  he  was  active  in  exerting  in  behalf  of 
the  Seminary.  He  even  became  an  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  Church  ;  not  indeed 
by  preference,  but  by  the  force  of  his  character  and  endowments.  The  power  which 
he  thus  wielded,  became  at  last  an  incalculable  blesdng  to  the  jand.  To  it,  more 
than  to  any  other  single  cause,  we  owe  the  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Chuich. 
Nor  did  all  this  exhaust  his  abundant  resources  or  consume  his  time.  His  literary 
labors  were  vast  and  varied.  "  He  was  constantly  at  work  on  translations,  reviews 
of  books,  sometimes  elaborate  articles  for  different  periodicals."  Appleton's  and 
McClintock's  Cyclopsedias  were  enriched  by  a  number  of  articles  from  hb  pen. 
From  1853  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Evangelist. 
He  translated,  adding  notes  and  references  of  his  own,  five  volumes  of  (lieseler's 
"Church  History."  He  compiled  his  "Chronological  and  iiistoncai  iables,"thc 
learning,  completeness,  and  permanent  value  of  which  were  at  once  and  on  all  bands 
conceded.  He  prepared  and  delivered  elaborate  courses  of  lectures  to  the  young 
ladies  of  various  schools  in  the  city.  He  originated  and  became  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  a  philosophical  club.  He  was  sought  year  after  year  for  Uteraiy 
services  at  coll^  commencements.  In  i860  he  founded  and  became  one  of  ^ 
editors  of  the  American  Thetdcgical  Reuhw^  for  every  number  of  which  he  wrote 
until  it  was  i;ni(cf!  with  \.\\(t  Biblical  Repertory.  Meanwhile  he  labored  with  un- 
flagging industry  on  his  theological  lectures ;  and  when  smitten  with  fatal  illness, 
he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  work  on  '•  The  Evidences  of  Christianity." 

The  volume  abundantly  justifies  the  estimate  of  his  life-long  friend  and  cdleagoe. 
Dr.  Prentiss,  whose  address  at  his  burial  it  contains.  "  Our  country  has  produced 
no  theologian  who  combined  in  a  higher  degree  the  best  learning,  literary  and 
philosophical  culture,  wise  discriminating  thought,  and  absolute  devotion  to  Christ 
and  His  kingdom."  The  reader  of  the  volume  will  find  himself  hi  communion  with 
one  of  the  dioicest  spirits  of  his  country  and  his  age.  Rich  beyond  most  men  in 
gifts,  in  social  graces  and  in  attainments,  his  wealth  made  him  "  always  and  ever)'- 
whcrc  at  home."  All  who  met  him  were  charmed  by  a  countenance  that  revealed 
a  severe  and  lofty  intellectual  life,  softened  by  whatever  in  the  expression  indicates 
a  charity  that  hopes  and  believes  and  endures.  He  would  have  become  a  great 
litterateuTy  if,  in  early  life,  the  spi^^itual  revolution  of  which  he  was  the  subject  had 
not  turned  him  from  Hellcs-Lcltrfs  to  philosophy,  from  the  form  to  thcsubstance  of 
the  truth.  A  lover  of  the  truth,  his  wide  learning  and  critical  discernment  would 
have  made  him  a  harsh  judge  of  men  and  movements,  and  his  life  wouU  have  been 
pugnacious  and  his  work  destructive  ;  but  that  these  were  held  severe^  under  the 
tyranny  of  his  "  irenical  spirit."  He  loved  not  only  truth,  but  men.  Thus  his 
career  became  a  career  of  meditation,  and  his  work  a  work  of  construction.  This 
spirit  was  his  consummate  gift  from  God.  It  is  evident  even  in  his  critical  essays;  it 
is  more  evident  in  his  inaugural  address  as  Professor  of  Theolc^.  How  finefy  coo- 
spicuous  in  all  his  labors  to  heal  the  divisions  of  his  adopted  Church  !  The  name 
of  his  Seminary  designates  .ilike  his  spirit  and  his  work.  He  died  in  the  love  of  his 
brethren  and  "  in  pace  Domini.  "  Only  his  body  was  weak,  too  frail  for  its  "  freight 
of  Weighty  thought."  There  is  a  sentence  in  the  "PhaedOb"  which  anticipates  the 
revelation  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the  life  ^  the  good,  after  thqr  have  been 
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reieasetl  from  the  prison  of  the  tksh.  As  Dr.  Smith  was  above  all  a  Christian  phi- 
loaopher,  it  may  well  be  quoted  here.  Socrates  is  docriMn^  the  reward  of  "  those 

who  are  remarkable  for  havii^  lived  holy  lives."    Of  tht  sc.  he  says,  "Those  who  . 
have  duly  purified  themselves  with  philosophy  live  altop^ethcr  without  the  body,  in 
mansions  iar  fairer  than  these,  which  may  not  be  described,  and  of  which  the  time 
would  GOI  me  to  telL"  John  DeWitt. 


III.— SYSTEMATIC  TFIEOLOGY. 

A  System  of  Christian  Doctrink.    By  Dr.  I.  A.  Dorner.  Vol.  I.    Translated  by 

Rev.  Alfred  Cave,  B.A.    EdinburRh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    i88a    pp.  viiL  and  465. 

New  York :  Scribner  &  Welford.  $3.00. 
Chustltche  Glavbenslehr£  von  I.  A.  Dor.ner.  Zweiter  Band.    Spccielle  Glau- 

lenslehre  1st  Hsifte.   Berlin:  WUhehn  Hertt.   z88o.  pp.474*   New  York:  B. 

Wcstermann  &  Co. 

\Vc  have  already  noticed  the  first  volume  of  the  "System  of  Doctrine"  of 
Dr.  Domer  in  connection  with  its  first  appearance  in  the  original  German 
(Vol  1.,  p.  190  f.)  It  will  only  be  necessary  now  to  notice  the  work  of  the 
translator.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  correcting  in  the  title  above  a  strange 
blunder  in  the  name  of  the  author.  It  is  Isaac  August  Dorner  and  not  J.  A. 
as  printed.  The  translation  embraces  only  half  of  the  first  volume,  and  yet  is 
vsued  as  the  Jlrsi  volume.  We  must  protest  against  the  impropriety  of  this 
change  in  the  numbering  of  the  volumes  in  the  British  edition,  as  likely  to 
lead  to  confusion  in  the  subsequent  quotations  which  will  be  made  now  from 
the  German  and  then  from  the  English  te.xt.  The  translator  is  generally 
appreciative  of  the  high  character  of  the  author  and  the  worth  of  his  system 
of  Theology,  and  yet  this  does  not  restrain  him  from  unwise  and,  we  may  say, 
unseemly  remarks.  His  statement  that  "Schleiermacher  has  sometimes  been 
likened  to  Kant ;  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  Schleicrmachcr  is  the  Hume 
and  Dorner  the  Kant  of  recent  German  theology"  (p.  6),  in  our  judgment,  is 
as  far  from  the  truth  as  possible ;  and  we  doubt  not  would  be  repudiated  by 
Dr.  Domer  himsdf.  We  marvel  what  course  of  thought  could  have  led  the 
translator  to  this  extraordinary  comparison,  or  what  can  be  meant  by '*  the 
most  original  followers  of  the  great  theDlogian  of  Halle  "(p.  13).  In  view  of  such 
obscurity  and  extravagance  of  statement  within  a  few  pages  of  introduction, 
the  translator's  criticism  of  Dr.  Domer's  style  (p.  6-7)  seems  to  us  in  very  bad 
taste,  to  say  the  least ;  and  makes  one  suspicious  of  his  entire  work.  We  grant 
that  "  it  frequently  requires  very  hard  thinking  indeed  on  the  part  of  his  trans- 
lator to  fathom  what  he  intends,"  but  that  translator  must  have  a  very  strange 
mind  who  "  wonders  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  Dr.  Dorner  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  himself  intelligible."  The  students  of  Domer  have  to  (AiMk  hard 
because  their  master  is  profound  and  comprehensive  in  his  thinking,  and  his 
style  is  no  less  profound,  massive,  and  exceedingly  fertile  in  its  delicate  balanc- 
ings and  shadings,  as  he  views  his  subjects  on  all  sides,  where  the  powerful 
German  compounds,  and  the  atiek,  nmr,  ukm,  and  Moss  have  their  proper  place, 
even  if  they  give  some  trouble  to  the  translator.  The  thought  and  its  ezfMWs- 
sion  correspond  as  they  must  in  the  best  composition.  We  cannot  congratu- 
late Mr.  Cave  with  any  prospect  of  the  realization  of  his  hope  "  that  the  trans- 
lation will  not  be  quite  so  repulsive  as  the  original,"  or  "that  even  facile 
readers  of  theological  German  nay  find  this  edition  somewhat  more  easy  to 
read,  and  not  less  reliable  than  the  Berlin  edition.  We  confess  that  we  entered 
up.n  the  reading  of  the  translation,  prepared  by  Mr.  Cave's  introduction,  to 
criticise  his  work  severely  and  expecting  to  find  abundant  material.    We  arc 
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pleased,  however,  to  state  that,  in  our  jud^^[llcnt,  this  translation  compared 

with  others  of  the  Clark  series,  and  considering  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
original,  has,  as  a  whole,  been  successful.  We  shcjild  differ  with  the  translator 
in  his  rendering  of  certain  technical  terms;  wc  should  have  preferred  a  closer  ad- 
herence to  the  structure  of  the  original,  and  a  rendering  of  the  massive  sentences 
of  Domer  into  a  corresponding  English  style.  The  delicate  shadii^  of  the 
thought  of  the  original  has  been  too  often  sacrificed  for  an  easy  Enr]^lish  ^tylc. 
and  in  many  cases  we  have  inlerprciation  and  paraphrase,  rather  than  transla- 
tion ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  liiank  Mr.  Cave  for  his  work,  and  wish  tlie  English 
edition  a  wide  circulation  among  all  who  cannot  read  the  origfinal  German. 

The  first  volume  having  discussed  the  fundamental  part  of  the  system,  or 
Apologetics,  embracing  the  Divine  Being,  Human  Nature  in  its  highest  sense, 
and  the  Union  of  God  and  man  in  religion,  revelation  and  the  Incarnation, 
without  the  conception  of  sin  ;  the  second  volume,  now,  treats  of  the  system 
of  doctrine  as  modified  the  conception  of  sin,  as  a  special  part  of  the  system, 
embracing  the  two  great  topics  of  Sin  and  Redemption.  The  first  half  of  this 
second  volume  discusses  Ponerology  and  Chn'stology,  leaving  to  the  second  half 
Soitriology  ^n6.  Eschatology ;  which,  as  the  author  informs  us,  is  in  press,  and 
is  promised  during  the  Spring. 

Dr.  Domer's  method  is  to  give  brief,  terse,  and  cnmprehensive  definitions, 
in  a  series  by  themselves,  numbered  consecutively,  and  independently  of  the 
greater  divisions  of  the  work.  These  definitions  are  one  after  the  other 
discussed,  justified,  and  explained.  The  treatment  of  topics  is  exceedingly 
complete,  embracing  first  the  Biblical  Doctrine  as  derived  from  Biblical  The- 
ology' ;  then  the  Church  Doctrine,  as  derived  from  a  History  of  Doctrine  and 
Symbolics,  in  order  finally  to  gather  all  the  material  into  a  comprehensive 
dogmatic  statement.  Adhering  firmly  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  as  he  is  assured  of  their  truth.  Domer  yet  sees  clearly  the 
faults  and  the  advantages  of  the  various  systems  nf  tlicology  that  have  endeav- 
ored to  explain  them,  and  seeks  ever  to  combine  the  good  results  wherever 
found  into  a  higher  unity.  The  truth,  the  divine  truth,  is  the  supreme  quest 
for  our  author,  and  as  he  starts  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the  self-evidencing 
power  of  the  divine  revelation  in  Christ,  he  is,  in  the  main,  successful  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object,  while  remarkably  free  from  partisanship  and 
passion.  The  author  is  convinced  that  the  sQbject  and  the  object  have  their 
proper  union  or  point  of  contact ;  hence,  he  does  not  undervalue  the  one  or 
the  other.  He  docs  not  underrate  form,  and  thus  is  saved  from  Rationalism 
and  Mystic  ism.  Me  does  not  overrate  it,  and  so  is  saved  from  Scholasticism 
and  Legalism.  He  unites  the  elements  of  truth  and  power  existing  in  all 
these  systems  of  error— the  rational,  mystic,  scholastic,  and  legal  elements— 
in  a  most  comprehensive  Evangelical  System. 

Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Dorner's  Christological  views  are  in  general  well  known 
through  his  great  work  on  the  "  Iliston,-  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,"  and  the  references  to  it  that  pervade  the  Theological  Literature  of  our 
*  generation,  we  will  confine  our  review  to  his  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  ^ea. 

But  before  entering  upon  this  subject,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  in 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  he  has  omitted  the  discussions  in  British  and 
American  Theology  which  since  the  time  of  the  earlier  Puritans  and  the 
Westminster  divines,  have  formed  so  great  a  p>ortion  of  our  Theological 
Literature.  And  yet  we  can  hardly  blame  Dr.  Corner  for  that  which  even 
our  own  theologians  themselves  have  neglected  to  do ;  or  expect  a  German  to 
make  original  investigation  in  the  vast  field  of  our  Theolog)-.  We  trust  that 
this  defect  will  arouse  some  competent  American  scholar  to  the  work  of 
removing  the  reproach  from  us. 
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Poiurolegy  is  treated  in  three  general  divisions.   I.  Evil  according  to  its 

nature.  II.  The  origin  of  experimental  evil.  III.  Evil  in  relation  to  the 
divine  Government,  (i).  The  doctrine  of  death.  (2).  Transition  from  Poner- 
ology  to  Christology.  The  I3iblical  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  thus  defined : 
"  The  individual's  sin  of  act  as  well  as  condition  does  not  stand  out  according 
to  Biblical  doctrine,  as  something  isolated,  but  is  in  the  inmost  connection 
with  the  entire  race"  (p.  39).  The  evangelical  doctrine  is  that 

"The  MB  of  Uic  nee  is  oot  CMadendatam  «vilwiUMittfaU^orMa«reeirten>aljaridkilgiiUtof 
BbtrituiM  {Miimm)  witboot  oradntm  of  panonal  ■iafiilam.bak  mthcr  odpaU*  i&aoimitjr,  as  rinfid* 
nns  bouni  up  with  cu//a  .ind  fw/aM',  and  ioTolviag  aoivvnal  guilt.  la  all  thb  both  ewagdlcri  Coufa 

MOtij  es^ntioJly  af;rcc"  (p.  51). 

Briefly  considering  the  various  theories  of  immediate  and  mediate  imputa- 
tion, Creationism  and  Tradudanlam,  he  regards  them  each  in  turn  inadequate 
to  solve  the  whole  problem. 

** Mankind  is  originally  contained  in  God's  idea  uf  the  world  jittt  as  much  as  a  variety  ao  a  unity,  that 
is  as  an  otgaaisni ;  and  CccatieBiaai  also,  and  not  merely  Tradiiciaaiam,  represcau  a  aioaMnt  of  unth. 
The  itsidf  of  the  history  of  our  doctriae  Is  thua :  that  the  relatba  betireea  the  race  aad  the  ladividiid 
with  reference  to  pttcatum  •riginmit  has  not  yet  heen  clearly  deiennined.  It  has  not  been  made  suflU 
cteotly  clear  how  a  government  of  th*  world  in  which  sinfulness  is  bom  in  individual  ncmbeis  of  posterity, 
is  consistent  with  the  holiness  and  righteousoess  of  God ;  nor  indeed  what  ajgaificaaoe  raaaias  therewith 

to  the  idea  of  guilt  "  (pp.  5()-6oV 

Turning  now  to  his  dogmatic  statement,  we  observe  that  after  fully  discuss- 
ing the  views  of  Rothe  and  Julius  MUller  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  sin,  the 
former  findti^  it  in  the  sensuous  nature  of  man,  the  latter  in  the  self-seeldng 
of  the  spirit ;  he  combines  the  two  in  a  higher  unity  :  in  the  love  of  the  creat- 
ure instead  of  tlio  lo\  c  of  God,  which  has  the  two  sides  ;  the  one  the  flcifica- 
lion  of  tlic  world,  the  heathen  form  of  sin ;  the  other,  the  dcilicaiion  of  self, 
the  Jewish  form  of  sin  (pp.  89-92).  With  rq;ard  to  the  relation  of  sinful  act  and 
condition,  he  gives  the  following  dogmatic  statement : 

'■  At  t'.f  rc  are  'ins  of  act  laden  with  jruilt,  «io  there  arc  also  iins  of  condition.  The  former,  wherever  they 
arc,  over  into  an  evil  condition  which  itself  again  works  evil,  so  that  evil  when  it  enter*  into  this 
wori  l,  cannot  but  constitute  a  series  of  evil  effects,  which  again  themselves  become  causes.  Evil  thus 
concatenated  constitutes  through  itself  and  the  abuse  of  the  good  goveraneot  of  the  world,  a  great  con- 
aeehsd  whole,  aadbMOfltea  a  comama  life  of  ahiaaioas  those  whoa  It  eahfaeea**^  los)* 

Under  the  second  general  division  our  author  discusses  very  thoroughly  the 
various  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  experimental  evil,  e.  g.,  those  deriving  it 
from  the  idea  of  the  Finite,  the  Dualistic  hj'potheses,  and  those  finding  the 
solution  in  a  higher  unity  comprehending  good  and  evil,  as  the  divine  omnipo* 
tenoe,  the  idea  of  Beauty,  the  category  of  Intelligence,  the  divine  righteous* 
ness,  and  Love.  Over  against  all  these  he  malces  the  dc^atic  sutement : 

"The  origin  of  evil  in  general  hat  its  sufiicicnt  ground  in  the  Freedom  of  the  Creature.  Acc  rtliiiRly 
ealy  the  possibility  of  evil  can  eoiacide  with  Creatioa,  bat  God  caaaot  be  considered  the  author  of  iu 
Mtiiality"(p.  143}. 

The  various  explanations  of  the  universality  of  experimental  evil  are  then 

considered,  (i)  Those  that  lay  stress  on  personal  freedom,  or  the  ttuHvidual' 
isti'c  view,  such  as  Pclaj^ianism,  the  Prc-e.xistcnce  theory  of  Origen  and  Julius 
Mailer,  and  the  scientia  tnedia  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  (2).  Those  that  lay  ' 
Stress  on  the  character  of  the  race,  such  as  the  various  theories  of  reprcsentap 
tion,  the  solicitation  theory  of  the  Arminians,  and  the  use  of  the  seientia  midia 
under  this  head.  In  each  class  the  three  are  balanced  over  against  one  anoth- 
er; Pre-cxistence  with  Representation.  Pclaj^ianism  with  Arminianism,  and 
the  two  forms  of  scientiti  media  with  one  another. 

"  But  a  satisfactory  reconciliation  of  the  two  factors  which  arc  C'Vially  legitimate  according  to  the  natore 
of  man,  the  personal  nature,  and  the  race  nature,  has  not  been  .nttaincd  in  any  of  these  theories,  rather 
the  fact  of  the  naiversality  of  ain  and  of  the  conscioaaaea*  of  guilt  is  so  explained  by  them,  that  cither 
theoaeor  the  other  Actor  b  evrtaaed**  (p. 
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His  positive  statement  then  is : 

"There  a  sin  of  the  race  in  which  we  all  as  members  of  the  r.ice  participate,  which  already  lay*  the 
foundation  of  a  univcr&al  need  of  redemption,  but  not  yet  our  personal  guilt.  This  »in  of  the  race  hat 
the  character  of  that  which  is  morally  odpable  or  evil,  but  is  not  yet  decisive  of  ihe  final  worth  or  fM* 
of  man.  Tb«  memben  of  th«  hiwMa  lace  w*  on  the  other  tide,  nbo  appointed  to  penonal  rctponiibiUty, 
and  tb«i«  b  alw  a  penonal  gaUt,  which  ia  not  the  aSbet  of  the  tin  of  die  tnoe  and  hat  net  a  univenality 
icfening  to  all  alike,  although  it  aiakca  them  from  a  new  side  to  be  in  need  of  redemption,  and  alio 
iadueea  a  common  guilu  The  iioal  value  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  individual  is  depcadeat  upon  pci^ 
aoaaldadUon»(p.isg). 

This  position  our  author  endeavors  to  establish  by  giving  to  the  race 
and  tlic  individual,  Creationism  and  Traducianism  their  relative  significance. 
He  insists  that  "  the  individual  is  not  a  mere  manifestation  of  the  race.  God 
turns  a  particular  creative  thought  and  act  of  the  will  to  the  origin  of  evecy 
individual  man  "  (p.  i6o).  In  tlie  relation  between  the  sin  of  the  race  and  the 
guilt  of  the  individual,  he  distinguishes  three  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
individual,  (i).  That  of  Individuality  before  the  awakening  of  moral  sclf- 
consciousness.  Here  there  may  be  logical  and  physical  imputation,  "  but 
personal  moral  guilt  and  punishment  is  here  still  inconceivable,  because  infants 
are  not  yet  actual  persons,  but  only  potential,  as  it  were,  punctual  existence 
of  future  personalities"  (p.  167),   (2).  The  stage  of  moral  subjectivity. 

**  The  degree  of  wickedoeaa  depends  ctaentiaUy  alao  apea  the  dcamam  and  purity  of  the  coasciotiancM 
of  the  eoodnest  to  which  it  oppoiet  ittelf ;  hence  It  b  tmpottihle  that  die  win  whieti  aatageniaei  God  and 

die  idea  of  guilt  should  reach  their  absolute  hcit;ht  and  decisiveness  on  the  merely  legal  stage  where  good- 
ness has  not  yet  given  its  highest  revelation  of  itself.  And  even  on  this  account,  so  far  as  puni&hmcnt  is 
oenoemed,  the  subject  is  here,  if  indeed  punishable,  yet  not  yet  ripe  for  the  absolute  judgment,  because 
bbitaeU  still  in  process  and  in  a  condition  of  relative  indecision;  in  other  wotdt,  it  is  not  yet  irredeeoiablc, 
but  b  Still  prior  to  the  proper  Kritit.  First  the  absolute,  that  is,  complete  personal  gaBt,  involves  in  ilaeif 
abe  the  auhject't  liahility  to  abaolute  d.imnation,  yet  is  in  itself  already  judged  "  (p.  17-1). 

(3).  The  stage  of  personal  free  decision.  In  order  to  this  decision  it  is  nec- 
essary on  the  objective  side 

•♦That  goodness  be  pLiccd  before  the  eyes  in  iu  full  clearnci>s  and  truth,  not  merely  as  tlic  voice  of 
coateiencey  or  as  ypdnfia,  but  in  its  clearest  and  most  atliactive  t'^na,  as  peiaonal  Love,  in  order  that  the 
decision  for  or  acainst  it  aiay  have  docbtva  ligaificaace ;  suttjeetively,  metaover,  diere  miut  be  added 
alongside  of  the  recogniden  of  thb  toodnett  the  lull  CKedem  of  decision  from  one's  own  personality" 
(p.  174).  "  This  subjective  and  objective  possibility  of  free  decision  has  now  been  given  by  God  through 
Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion,  and  also  on  this  account  this  is  the  religion  of  Ireedom"  (p.  >75)- 
"The  incarnate  personal  love  is  the  completely  revealed  goodness.  The  appearance  of  Christ  ur|;es, 
therefore,  inetisUbly  to  decision  for  or  against  him,  and  at  the  same  time  render*  free  decision  possible 
in  spite  of  ori^aal  lia**  (p.  sts).  **So  lonf  aa  the  Goipel,  whidi  most  come  to  all  before  ih«  jodcmeat, 
has  not  yet'come  iatemally  near  to  man,  accordingly  also  has  not  been  rejected,  he  may  indeed  already 
receive  the  predicate  of  punishable,  and  remain  also  without  Christ  in  a  state  of  increasing  unhlessedneas, 
but  neither  final  condemnation,  nor  indeed  the  contrar>',  is  yet  applicable  to  him  ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  in  a 
provisional  condiuon  ;  the  estimation  of  his  entire  worth  or  unworihiness  is  not  yet  ready  for  award ; 
metaevar,  ifiaffrUtM      yf»jamm7u<rlkelaa ;  hut  it  mmt  coma  to  the  AWj/jt  and  with  the  aoaderiag  of 

diat  which  was  previously  mingled,  the  nece»s;ir\'  nnd  the  free  ;  man,  in  nr-ral  and  religious  respects,  enters 
oa  the  stage  of  Personality.as  distinguished  from  that  of  simply  bearing  the  character  of  the  race" 

In  this  way  our  author  seeks  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  press  upon  us 
in  connection  with  the  relation  of  the  sin  of  the  race  to  human  freedom  and 
suffering.  The  proposed  solution  is^in  many  respects  attractive  as  it  is  pro- 
found and  subtle,  but  not  a  few  new  difficulties  arise  in  connection  with  the 
throwing  forward  of  the  decision  with  reference  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
race  into  the  field  of  Eschatology.  Wc  wait  for  the  completion  of  thesystem» 
where  many  questions  here  excited  may  receive  their  answer. 

C.  A.  Briggs. 

Thb  Fouhdations  or  Faith.  Bampton  Lectures  for  1879.  By  HBNaT  Wacb,  M.A. 
8vo.  pp.,  with  Notes,  399.  New  Yoik :  E.  P.  Datum  tc  Co.  1880. 

Hardly  anything  is  more  needful,  just  at  present,  than  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  nature,  the  justifying  grounds,  the  objects,  and  the  influence  of  Christian 
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Faith.  The  most  urgent  teason  for  such  discuMion  is  found,  not  so  much  in 
thepfCient  tendencies  of  certain  scientific  classes,  but  rather  in  the  unsettled 

and  somewhat  despondent  attitude  of  what  may  be  called  popular  thought. 
While  some  scientists  are  disposed  to  regard  such  faith  as  a  sentiment  merely, 
devoid  of  scientific  quality,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  anything  more  than  a 
passiag  reoognttion,  their  position  and  needs,  however  much  they  may  com- 
mand sympathy,  are  of  less  moment  evcrv'way  than  those  of  the  mucli  lai^r 
class  to  whom  allusion  has  just  been  made.  There  arc  many  people,  not  scien- 
tific in  either  vocation  or  modes  of  thought,  who,  while  holding  on  to  their  be- 
lief in  divine  things,  are  still  unable  to  give  even  to  themselves  a  reason  of  the 
kepe  that  is  in  them.  Many  persons  of  this  class  are  less  concerned  with  ques- 
tions respecting  the  sublime  objects  of  faith,  than  with  faith  itself  viewed  as  a 
spiritual  emotion,  and  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  hope  and  the  salvation 
with  which  it  is  associated.  Others  are 'embarrassed  by  the  apparent  varieties 
in  faith,  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects  on  which  faith  reposes,  by  the  singu- 
lar variations  in  the  action  and  cfTcrt  r)f  faith  upon  the  soul.  In  some  instances 
a  deep,  undefined  feeling  of  unrest  disturbs  the  consciousness  of  trust,  draws  off 
the  flow  of  spiritual  sensibility,  and  even  seriously  undermines  the  character. 
The  number  of  persons  answering  this  description  more  or  less  fully  is  much 
larger  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  this  number 
is  increasing,  and  is  likely  to  increase. 

This  volume  is  a  helpful  and  valuable  contribution  toward  the  correction  of 
such  popular  tendencies,  and  toward  the  justifying  and  restoration  of  true  re- 
ligious faith.  The  opening  Lecture  contains  an  admirable  definition  or  analysis 
of  faith  in  general,  showint,'  its  presence  and  function  even  in  the  natural  re- 
ligions, and  exhibiting  its  uni\  ersal  quality  and  its  immense  power  as  a  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  race.  It  presents  also  a  cogent  plea  for  the  revival  of  the 
principle  of  £dth  as  a  moral  force,  and  for  the  consequent  restoration  of  that 
r^rd  for  true  and  right  authority  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  which  genuine 
faith  tends  aUvay ;  to  induce.  This  is  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  relations  mutually  subsisting  between  faith  and  conscience : — conscience  re- 
vealing by  an  inner  law  the  reality  of  those  sublime  sureties  on  which  laith  ia 
fastened  ;— faith,  in  turn,  acting  upon  the  conscience,  and  making  more  vivid 
and  potential  the  moral  rules  by  which  conscience  is  controlled. 

Proceeding  from  this  general  basis,  the  author  advances  to  the  discussion  of 
the  relations  fA  fidth  to  Revelation  ;  emphasizing  especially  the  witness  to  the 
furt  of  such  Revelation,  and  to  its  character  and  work,  which  comes  from  the 
exercise  of  rational  trust  in  what  is  therein  revealed.  There  may  be  room  for 
consir!cral)lc  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  this  testimony,  and  es- 
pecially as  to  the  use  that  may  bo  made  of  it  as  an  argument  for  Revelation  it* 
self.  But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  internal  and  personal  corrobora- 
tion thus  furnished,  or  as  to  the  vast  accession  which  the  internal  evidences 
for  the  Bible  receive  not  only  from  what  our  Symbols  call  "  the  hcavenliness  of 
tlie  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  style,"  and  so  on, 
but  also  from  the  deep  responsive  confession  and  song  of  the  truly  believing 
soul.  W^hat  they  describe  as  "  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible 
truth  and  divine  authority  "  of  the  Word,  as  it  is  a  work  of  the  Spirit,  is  also  in 
every  case  a  product  and  result  of  spiritual  faith. 

Christian  Faith,  justifying  itself  as  a  principle  in  human  nature,  and  resting 
specifically  on  Scripture,  is  forther  presented  in  its  main  varieties,  yet  in  ita 
essential  unity.  These  varieties  arc  four  in  number:  faith  under  the  old  (  ov- 
enani,  faith  as  required  by  Christ,  the  faith  of  the  early  Cdurch,  and  faith  Jis 
developed  in  modern  times — especially  in  and  throu^^h  the  Reformation.  These 
varieties  reveal  themselves  under  a  law  of  development;  Old  Testament  faith 
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passing  into  the  higher  sentiment  of  belief  and  trust  in  Christ ;  this  sentiment, 
growing  in  some  sense  into  a  broader  belief,  or  completer  trust,  under  Apostolic 
nurture ;  and  this,  in  turn,  after  the  long  night  of  torpor  under  the  Papacy,  as- 
suming still  another  shape  through  the  revival  of  both  Scriptural  doctrine  and 
spiritual  life  under  Luther  and  his  succeasors.  "  Faith  is  Uie  cardinal  word  of 
the  Reformation." 

The  concluding  Lecture  discusses,  with  much  force,  the  variations  of  faith  as 
manifested  in  Protestantism,  the  ranedf  for  audi  variations  proposed  by  Rome 
in  the  ooneeptioa  of  an  hifallible  Church,  and  the  true  ground  and  basts  of  that 

"  unity  of  the  faith  "  to  which  we  are  taur^hl  that  all  believers  will  fmallv  "  come." 
Tlie  author  regards  Protestantism,  in  its  revolt  from  the  Papal  error,  and  in  its 
loyalty  to  Scripture,  which,  as  he  says,  "  the  Napoleonic  genius  of  Calvin  erected 
into  supreme  authori^,"  as  having  come  too  much  under  bondage  to  theologi- 
cal s)'stcrns.  and  consequently  to  have  fallen  into  remediless  diversities  in  both 
belief  and  organization.  Whether  he  suggests  any  adequate  remedy  in  his 
closing  references  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  to  the  action  of  the 
Church  Universal  in  the  authoritative  unifying  of  fiaith,  may  be  questioned. 
The  discussion,  as  a  whole,  deserves  thoughtful  study;  and  the  notes  appended 
to  the  lectures,  constituting  nearly  half  the  volume,  afford  valuable  help  to  the 
student.  £.  D.  Mokris. 

Der  Monotheismus  Di.K  Offenbari  nc  vsn  das  Hi  ihf.ntiiim.  RcHpionsgcschichi- 
liche  Studio.  Nacb  H.  Formby  aus  dcm  Englischcn  bearbeiiet  und  mit  Notco  ver- 
selMsn  von  Dr.  CoRNCLitrs  Krieg.  pp.  vtii.,  368.  Mainz :  1880. 

Rev.  Henry  Formby,  an  English  Benedictine,  is  the  author  of  "  Lectures  on 
Ancient  Rome  and  her  Empire  over  the  Nations,"  1876;  "Monotheism  from 

the  Hebrews  the  primitive  Religion  of  Rome,"  1877;  "A  Compendium  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Ancient  History."  1S78;  "Ancient  Rome  and  it?  Connection 
with  the  Christian  Religion,"  1880, — the  first  two  of  which  works  we  suppose 
to  have  supplied  the  impulse  and  the  basis  to  the  work  before  us. 

A  remarlc  made  by  Mr.  Formby  in  one  of  his  works  is  quite  as  true  after  his 
ingenious  endeavors  as  it  was  before:  "This  remains  as  a  province  of  study 
which  has  still  to  be  conquered  for  the  cause  of  faith."  Early  Roman  history 
is  re-written  in  the  interest  of  Papal  Rome.  Each  of  the  four  great  nations 
which,  before  Rome  held  wide  empire  in  the  world — ^Assyria,  Babsrlon,  Persia, 
and  the  Greece  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  -  was  commissioned  to  pre- 
serve the  monotheistic  faith  of  primitive  and  patriarchal  tinxes.  The  Hebrews 
were  providentially  employed  to  help  each  of  these  nations  to  the  fulfilment  of 
its  commission.  To  establish  these  preliminary  propositions  requires  much 
violent  wresting  of  received  history.  To  "faiUi."  however,  this  is  no  hard 
task. 

Now  Rome  cannot  have  received  a  less  honorable  commission,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  it  must  have  been  aided  by  a  like  contact  with  the  same  favored 
and  chosen  Hebrew  people.  This  must  have  been  in  the  time  of  Numa.  for 
several  i^'enerations  after  whose  reign  Rome  was  more  true  to  the  monotheistic 
faith  than  the  Hebrews  of  Solomon's  own  days.  Our  common  beliefs  in  regard 
to  regal  Rome  have  uU  been  derived  from  unreliable  authorities,  and  modern 
criticism  has  only  confounded  the  confusion  and  exaggerated  the  error.  Faith 
has  a  victory  to  win  both  over  the  critics  and  over  the  Roman  historians  them- 
selves. 

The  monotheistic  faith  which  Rome  must  have  had  must  have  been  sub- 
stantially borrowed,  and  roust  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Hebrews ;  at  all  of 
which  nobody  riiould  be  surprised  (Krieg,  p.  17).  A  series  of  phenomena  most 
appear  common  to  Jerusalem  and  Rome,  and  that  as  the  fruit  of  their  conmsoo 
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monotheism  (p.  26).  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  history,  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion, and  many  other  things*  experience  a  very  remaricable  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  such  manipulators.  No  wonder  that  facts  and  the  rational  (as  well  as 
the  irrational)  critirism  of  facts  are  under  the  ban  of  the  Syllabus-makers  !  The 
amount  of  criticism  which  our  author  heaps  upon  those  who  approach  the  study 
of  history  with  any  preconceived  judgments,  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and 
conspicuous  characteristics  of  his  work, — ^while  "  must  have  been  "  is  a  fair  epit- 
ome of  his  method  of  proof.  C.  A.  Aiken. 

RSLimON  AND  Chbmistky.  A  Restatenent  of  an  Old  Argument.  By  Josiaii  Par- 
sons CooKK.  Ewinp  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mincraloj^  in  nar\ard  College. 
A  nc-wly  revised  edition.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.  iSSo. 

Hume  and  Kant  did  a  great  service  to  Natural  Religion  by  their  criticisms 
of  the  Teleological  Argument  for  the  existence  of  God.  Instead  of  succeeding 
in  discrediting  the  argument,  they  forced  the  champions  of  the  truth  to  examine 
accurately  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests,  and  the  true  method  and  range  of 
its  ai>{)licaii()n,  instead  of  employing  themselves  in  simply  accumulating  in- 
stances in  illustration  of  it,  various  only  in  accident,  but  identical  in  principle. 
From  the  time  of  the  old  Greelc  philosophers  to  the  time  of  Paley  and  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  very  little  |Mrogress  had  been  made  in  the  logical  com- 
prehension or  exhibition  of  the  argument  itself.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
face  of  the  modern  repudiation  of  its  validity  by  philosophers  and  scientists,  it 
has  been  exhibited  and  enforced  by  Whewdl,  Hill,  Flint,  Janet,  and  others  in 
an  incomparftbly  more  comprehensive  and  scientific  manner  than  ever  before. 

It  is  c!i--covcrofl  that  the  universe  from  the  atom,  lhrou<i;hout  all  the  distribu- 
tion of  elements  and  the  processes  of  nature,  up  to  the  most  coinple.x  organ- 
isms, is  an  intellectual  system.  That  order,  the  reign  of  law  capable  of  mathe- 
matical expression  and  prediction  as  much  as  the  more  special  adjustments  of 
means  to  ends,  is  a  proof  of  a  contriving  and  directing  intelligence.  The  cosmos, 
as  a  whole,  as  v.ell  as  its  details,  is  appealed  to,  and  general  laws  as  well  as 
special  contrivances.  Every  science  is  made  to  render  its  own  special  contri- 
bution to  the  a^ment.  Mathematics,  and  its  a  priori  speculations,  applied 
to  the  discovery  and  explanation  of  natural  law — astronomy,  geology,  physics, 
as  well  as  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  zoology  and  botany.  Chem- 
istry also,  with  its  uniform  atoms,  "bearing  all  the  marks  of  a  manufactured 
article,"  and  the  mutual  relations  of  different  kinds  of  atoms,  and  the  laws  of 
their  oomUnatkms  and  interactions,  gives  its  own  special  tribute  of  evidence  to 
the  being  and  nature  of  God.  Each  of  these  arguments  is  independent  of  all 
the  rest.  They  arc  not  a  chain  which  can  be  ruptured  at  any  single  link,  but  a 
cumuiaLive  army  of  separate  testimonies,  which  constantly  increase  in  demon- 
strative value. 

The  contents  of  this  valuable  volume  were  first  delivered  as  lectures  by  Pro- 
fessor Cooke  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  on  Sunday  evenings  of  January  and 
February,  1861.  These  lectures  were  recast,  and  published  as  a  book  in  1864. 
The  boolc  has  been  revised  by  its  author,  and  brought  up  in  this  edition  to  the 
pieaent  state  of  the  science  it  represents. 

The  conclusions  which  the  author  draws  at  the  end  of  his  admirably  con- 
ducted argument,  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  all  the  readers  of  this  Re- 
view. "  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
Author  of  nature^  infinite  in  wisdom  aud  absolute  in  power,  may  be  proved 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  with  as  much  certainty  as  can  be 
any  theory  of  science.  In  the  second  place,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  facts 
of  nature  are  throughout  consistent  with  the  belief  that  the  Author  of  nature  is 
a  pertonal  being,  and  the  one  only  and  true  God  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible. 
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Lastly,  I  think  that  the  rdations  of  the  hmnan  mind  to  the  material  world, 

viewed  in  the  light  of  modem  science,  give  us  strong  reason  to  believe,  on 
scientific  grounds  alone,  that  the  universe  is  still  sustained  in  all  its  parts  by 
the  same  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Will  which  first  called  it  into  being." 

A.  A.  Hodge. 

Agnostictsm  :  A  Doctrine  of  Despair.   A  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  June  27,  1880.  By 
Noah  Portkr.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President' of  Yale  College.  American  Tract  Society, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

This  large  tract  is  a  convenient  and  cfTcctivc  exposure  of  the  unmiticrated 
folly  of  the  scepticism  which  appears  to  be  so  alarmingly  on  the  increase. 
With  the  force  and  authority  of  a  great  thinker,  Dr.  Porter  shows  that  to  be 
without  God  is  to  be  without  hope.  That  without  God  there  is  no  well- 
grounded  hope  for  science,  or  for  man's  moral  culture  or  perfection,  or  for 
public  and  social  morality,  or,  consequently,  for  social  stability  or  progress; 
for  the  conduct  or  comfort  of  man's  individaal  life,  or  for  the  future  life  after 
death.  A.  A.  Hodge. 

The  Person  or  Christ.  The  Perfection  <tf  His  Humani^  viewed  as  a  Proof  <tf 

His  Divinity.  By  Pini.ir  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  American  Tract 
Society.   1880.    pp.  285,  duodecimo. 

This  is  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  an  admirable  work  for  some  years 
known  to  the  public.  It  is  a  work  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  general  Christian  reader,  on  the  most  interesting  and  important  of 
all  subjects.  Unembarrassed  by  technical  language,  or  confusing  learning,  it 
presents  the  results  of  the  soundest  scholarship  on  the  topics  discussed.  It 
treats,  first,  of  the  unique  phenomena,  intellectual,  mural,  and  spiritual,  pre- 
sented in  the  evangelical  accounts  of  the  life  and  growth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Secondly,  of  the  various  sceptical  theories  which  have  been  invented  to  account 
for  these  phenomena,  or  at  least  for  the  Apostolical  traditions  of  them  on 
natural  principles.  And,  thirdly,  a  very  rich  collection  of  impartial  testimonies 
to  the  character  of  Christ  is  appended. 

We  wish  for  it  a  wide  and  permanent  circulation.  A.  A.  Hodge. 

Tat  ApprOACUINu  End  of  tuk  Age,    By  H.  Grattan  Guinness.    New  York  :  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son. 

Mr.  Guinness  professes  to  have  discovered  that  at  most  only  a  few  more 
years  can  elapse  before  the  glorious  Epiphany  of  the  Lxjrd.  He  is  confident 
that  we  have  already  entered  on  the  brief  final  fraction  of  the  prophetic  times. 
It  is  "almost  certain**  that  only  a  period  scmewhat  less  than  forty-five  years 
can  intervene  before  the  second  advent  of  the  Saviour.  Our  author  will  not  fi.x 
tlic  day  or  hour  when  He  will  come.  But  at  some  point  of  time  within  the 
ultimate  forty-five  years  which  are  now  passing  He  may  be  expected  to  appear 
(p.  672). 

Mr.  Guinness  assures  us  that  he  has  endeavored  to  avoid  hjrpothesis,  and  u> 

build  on  the  basis  of  solid  unquestionable  facts.  We  think,  however,  that  we 
can  detect  some  assumptions  and  interpretation.s  of  Scripture  which  we,  at 
least,  are  disposed  to  question,  which  he  combines  with  facts  in  order  to  estab- 
lish his  view  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  present  system  of  things.  We  are 
informed  that  the  book  has  reached  a  sixth  edition  in  Europe  ;  and  the  author 
in  his  preface  presents  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Christians  of  America 
"  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  numerous  facts,  historical, 
dironological,  and  scientific,  on  whidi  the  conclusions  drawn  are  based."  He 
hopes  that  they  will  not  be  prejudiced  against  his  views  by  the  mistakes  of 
those  who  have  previously  taught  them  in  the  United  States*  nor  by  any  op- 
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timist,  political  or  social  sentiments,  or  n^^tional  aspirations.  Wc  think  that 
niost  thoughtful  Americans  who  seriously  study  the  works  of  God,  not  to 
wptak  of  spread-eagle  orators,  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  Providence 
will  grant  a  longer  time  than  Mr.  Guinness  will  allow  for  the  development  and 
utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  continent.  The  doctrine  of  the 
1)ook  tends  to  fepress  well-founded  Christian  aspirations  as  well  as  legitimate 
national  hopes.  The  work,  as  a  whole»  is  a  sad  memorial  of  misdirected  study. 
Wc  cannot  forbear  noticing  in  its  strange  collection  of  facts  some  extracts 
from  medical  writings  (pp.  261-2),  which  are  altogether  unfit  for  ilie  cvc  of 
most  non-professional  readers.  We  would  recommend  Mr.  Guinness,  in  revis- 
ing his  book  for  a  new  edition,  to  try  to  construct  his  argument  without  the 
adduction  of  such  indelicate  particulars.  Dunlop  Moore. 

The  Troe  Humanity  op  Christ.   By  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.  New  York :  Anson 

D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

In  this  little  volume  Dr.  Crosby  presents  a  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  which 
he  regards  as  more  Scriptural  than  that  commonly  held.  He  agrees  with  the 
creed  statement  that  the  person  of  Christ  is  constituted  of  two  natures,  the 
divine  and  the  human,  but  differs  from  it  in  maintaining  that  during  Christ's 
state  of  humiliation  the  divine  nature  was  entirely  dormant  and  inactive.  The 
following  extracts  will  explain  his  view  : 

"  The  diviac  aatuR,  ■■  r^prd*  iu  eflideacy,  wm  donuvt  in  Cbriu  diurioK  HU  bumiluuioB.  lu  essence 
vat  dwre,  for  it  h  iatpoviible  iar  deity  to  become  eatiaet,  bat  its  eflleieacy  was  ia  wme  niystcrions  way  par 

alyted  in  the  person  of  Jesus."  p.  26.  The  Logos  '*  reduced  himself,  until  the  godhood  was  inclBcient  or 
inactive."  p.  4.  "There  i*  not  n  vcitige  of  deity  iti  Clirist's  conscious  life  till  after  the  resurrection."  p. 
44.  "  No  action  of  our  Saviour's  life  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary  exhibits  divinity."  p.  »3.  "  The  mystery 
u.in  the  domancy  or  quiescence  of  the  godhead,  aad  aot  in  the  confusing  presence  of  gedbood  and  man- 
bood  (oflttbar  la  tbeir  eoaidotis  actias.*'  p.  43. 

In  devek^ing  his  theofy*  the  author  first  proves  the  deity  of  our  Lord  from 
the  New  Testament.  That  this  work  is  well  done  by  so  accomplished  an  exe- 
gete,  we  need  not  say.  The  reader  will  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  "the 
supreme  godhood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day."  Having  thus 
established  the  fact  that  a  divine  nature  was  one  of  the  constituents  of  Oirist'a 
person.  Dr.  Crosby  then  proceeds,  in  the  remainder  of  the  essay,  to  prove  that 
this  nature  was  "quiescent,"  "dormant,"  and  "paralyzed  "  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  made  no  manifestation  of  itself  in  the  personal  life  of  our  Lord  until  after 
His  resurrection.  Although  Christ  had  really  two  natures  He  exerted  and 
used  only  one  of  them  prior  to  His  exaltation.  In  endeavoring  to  prove  this 
position  we  do  not  think  the  author  is  successful. 

The  personal  quality  and  characteristics  of  our  Lord  appear  in  two  general 
ways:  In  His  words  and  in  His  works;  in  Hi:^  teachings  and  in  His  actions. 
Respecting  the  first,  the  author  says  but  little.  He  remarks  that  Christ's 
words  "  arc  not  ra)-s  of  divinity,  but  they  assert  divinity.  Christ's  knowledge  of 
His  divinity  during  His  humiliation  was  not  through  consciousness,  but  through 
faith  in  God's  Word  and  Spirit. '  p.  27.  By  this  wc  understand  the  author  to 
mean  tiiat  when  Christ  taught  a  doctrine  or  revealed  a  fact  He  was  insfrfred  to 
teach  and  reveal  as  the  pK^hets  and  apostles  were,  only  in  a  higher  degree. 
He  did  not  speak  directly  out  o^the  omniscient  intuition  of  His  divine  nature, 
because,  this  being  temporarily  tionnant  anfi  paralyzed,  could  not  teacli  or  re- 
veal anything  in  His  consciousness.  Prior  to  His  resurrection,  Christ  was  not 
unmediately  conscious  that  He  was  God.  but  He  knew  and  believed  that  He 
was  God  upon  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  Crosby 
cites  no  texts  to  prove  this  position.  We  quote  the  following  in  proof  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  as  immediate  and  full  consciousness  of  His  divinity  as  He  had 
•of  His  humanity  : 
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**!  am  tlie  rcsmreedon  and  tlie  life.  I  tay  unto  you  that  in  thu  place  is  one  greater  than  the  tenple* 

Come  unto  mc  all  yc  that  ar;  heavy  Ind-  n ,  a(W  I  will  give  you  rest.  Kl  II. :  w  me,  and  I  » ill  maVe  y?u 
fishers  of  men.  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  a  wiwlom  which  none  of  y' mr  .idvcrMinn  shall  b<  able  to  (un- 
say •  r  n  sist.  Before  Abraham  was.  I  am.  O  Father,  (clorify  thou  me  with  t)ie  glory  which  1  had  with  that 
bcfurc  the  world  w.u.    All  mine  are  thine  and  thine  are  mine.    I  and  my  Father  are  one." 

In  such  uiicrances  as  these,  our  Lord  speaks  out  of  the  fulness  of  His  personal 
consciousness.  He  is  not  relating  what  He  has  been  taught  by  another,  but 
what  He  feels  in  His  own  being.  These  are  very  differ* m  uiterances  from 
those  that  are  prefa<  by  such  phrases  as,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
me,"  "  The  Lord  said  unto  mc,"  in  the  instances  of  Isaiah.  Ezekicl,  Hosca.  and 
all  the  prophets  who  were  inspired  and  instructed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
this  great  diffocrce  betwera  the  Mediator  and  His  agenu  is  noted  in  the 
words :  "  He  whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh  the  words  of  God :  for  God  ghreth 
not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him." 

Respecting  the  works  of  Christ,  Dr.  Crosby  reasons  more  at  length.  He 
quotes  from  the  New  Testament  to  prove  tluu  our  Lord  did  not  woric  His 
miracles  by  the  direct  exercise  of  the  deity  that  was  in  His  person,  because  this 
was  quiescent  and  paralyzed  temporarily,  but  by  the  exercise  of  His  human 
nature,  which  was  appointed  and  empowered  so  to  work  as  it  was  in  the  in- 
stance of  Peter,  Paul,  and  others.  **  We  are  asked,**  he  says,  p.  27,  "  if  Christ's 
miracles  were  not  the  actions  of  omnipotence.  We  reply  No ;  no  more  than 
the  miracles  of  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Paul.  There  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  our 
Saviour  sf>akc,  in  workin^L;  miracles,  with  an  authority  peculiar  to  Himself,  while 
Others  who  wrought  miracles  modestly  spake  in  the  name  of  God."  He  then 
quotes  Paul's  words  to  the  Lystra  cripple:  ''Stand  upright  on  thy  feet,"  and 
Christ's  words  to  Jairus's  dau|^ter :  **  Maid,  arise,"  and  asks,  **  Is  there  any  dif- 
ference of  tone  ?  " 

The  only  way  of  answering  this  question  is  to  examine  the  Scripture  represent 
tations ;  since  only  the  original  spectators  heard  the  actual  tone  in  each 

stance,  and  saw  the  difference  between  the  manner  and  bearing  with  which  the 
Lord  of  Glor)' and  the  Prince  of  Life  wrought  a  miracle,  and  that  of  His  dis- 
ciples and  servants.  To  our  mind,  it  is  as  evident  that  Christ  spake  with 
authority,  and  not  as  the  apostles,  when  He  wrought  a  miracle,  as  that  He 
spake  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes,  when  He  announced  a  doctrine. 
He  employs  the  personal  pronoun,  I,  continually,  and  does  not  lean  upon  any 
power  but  His  own.  He  who  says.  "  1  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  says, 
"  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep  " ;  "I  will ;  be  thou  clean  " ;  "I  charge 
thee,  come  out  of  him  " ;  "  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  " ;  "  Neither  do  I 
condemn  thee  " ;  "Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  lofigiven  thee." 

In  these  instances,  and  others  like  them,  there  is  no  reference  or  appeal  to  a 
higher  power  in  order  to  obtain  a  strength  or  an  authority  that  was  lacking  in 
the  speaker.  The  ego  is  as  explicit,  calm,  and  commanding  as  when  the  Su- 
preme Being  says.  "  I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will  I  not 
give  to  another."  Christ's  own  person  is  the  centre  and  source  of  the  omnipo- 
tence which  He  employs.  "He  rebuked  the  wirds,  and  said  unto  the  sea. 
Peace,  be  still."  "Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  caught  him,  saying.  O 
thou  of  little  faith." 

But  the  "  tone  "  is  altogether  different  in  the  instance  of  the  apostles.  Peter 
said  to  ./tneas,  "Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole."  Uf)on  another  occasion  he 
said,  "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own 
power  we  had  made  this  man  to  walk.  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac  and 
of  Jacob,  hath  glorified  his  Son  Jesus ;  and  his  name,  through  faith  in  his  name, 
hath  made  this  man  strong;  yea,  the  faith  which  i?  in  him  hath  given  him  this 
perfect  soundness  in  the  presence  of  you  all."  And  subsequently  Peter  rtpoats 
his  testimony  before  the  Sanhedrim :  **  If  we  thb  day  be  examined  of  the  good 
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deed  done  to  the  impotent  man,  by  what  mgans  he  is  made  whole ;  be  it  known 
unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 

of  Nazareth,  even  by  him  doth  this  man  stand  here  before  yott  whole." 
The  "  name,"  in  the  Hebrew  use,  denotes  the  essential  being  and  nature  of 
the  person  spoken  of.  Consequently,  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  wrought  by  the  almighty  power  that  is  in  His  divine  nature;  which 
power  He  imparted  to  His  apostles.  Accordingly,  th  Is  was  always  acknowledged . 
"The  seventy  returned  again  with  joy,  saying,  Lord,  even  the  devils  arc  sub- 
ject unto  us,  through  thy  name."  The  apostles  prayed  for  miraculous  power  as 
coming;  from  the  Redeemer.  *' Grant  unto  us,  thy  servants,  that  signs  and 
wonders  may  be  done  by  the  name  of  thy  holy  child  Jesus."  This  prayer  was 
speedily  answered  in  the  miraculous  deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Since 
the  power  was  not  their  own,  but  a  derived  power,  they  recoiled  with  abhor- 
rence at  the  thought  of  being  worshipped  for  it.  At  this  proposition  "  Barna-  • 
baa  and  Paul  rent  their  clothes,  and  ran  in  among  the  people,  saying.  Sirs,  we 
also  are  men  of  likt  passions  with  you."  But  our  Lord,  after  the  miraculous 
calming  of  the  sea,  permitted  "  them  that  were  in  the  ship  to  worship  him,  and 
to  say.  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God." 

We  find  the  disciples  of  Christ  sometimes  failing  in  their  attempts  to  work  a 
miracle ;  but  Christ  never  fails.  Said  a  man  of  the  company :  '*  I  besought  thy 
disciples  to  cast  him  out,  and  they  could  not.  Jesus  answering,  said,  O  faith- 
less generation,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you?  Bring  thy  son  hither.  And  as 
he  was  yet  a-coming,  the  devil  threw  him  down,  and  tore  him.  And  Jesus  re- 
buked the  unclean  spirit  and  healed  the  child,  and  delivered  him  again  to  his 
father.    And  they  were  all  amazed  at  the  mighty  power  of  God." 

Dr.  Crosby  refers  to  our  Lord's  prayer  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  in  proof  that 
He  too,  like  His  disciples,  had  to  depend  upon  a  miraculous  power  imparted 
for  the  occa^on.  But  our  Lord  explains  this  prayer— a  thing  He  would  not 
have  done  had  it  been  a  prayer  for  a  power  that  was  lacking,  such  as  His  dis- 
ciples put  up.  He  says  that  He  offered  the  prayer  "because  of  the  people  which 
stand  by,  that  they  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  It  was  not  that  He 
felt  Himself  to  be  unable  to  work  the  miracle,  and  needed  first  to  be  empowered 
for  the  act;  but  He  wished  that  the  spectators  should  know  that  He  and  the 
Father  were  one  in  all  acts  and  words,  so  that  whatever  the  Son  did  and  said 
was  also  the  deed  and  doctrine  of  the  Father.  If  the  spectators  had  seen 
Lazarus  recalled  to  life  from  the  dead  by  an  act  of  Christ  that  was  accompanied 
wHh  no  allusion  to  the  eternal  Father— with  no  uplifting  of  the  Filial  eye,  and 
no  utterance  of  the  Filial  heart — they  would  have  been  apt  to  separate  Him  and 
His  aji^cncy,  in  their  thoughts,  from  the  eternal  Father,  and  He  would  have 
stood  before  them  as  a  kind  of  independent  and  separate  God.  This  He  pre- 
vented by  the  act  of  Filial  communion  with  the  Father  with  which  He  prefaced 
the  ei»rtJon  of  His  own  omnipotence,  and  respecting  which  he  says,  **  I  know 
that  thou  hcarest  mc  always  " — implying  that  His  prayer  is  not  like  that  of  a 
mere  mortal,  which  is  not  always  h^rd,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  heard, 
according  as  God  shall  see  best. 

This  same  desire  of  our  Lord  to  have  His  unity  and  identity  of  being  with 
the  Father,  in  all  His  words  and  acts,  recognised  and  acknowledged  by  the 
people,  appears  in  those  words  which  are  often  quoted  to  disprove  His  deity, 
but  which,  in  fact,  prove  it  in  the  most  emphatic  way:  "Verily,  verily  I  say 
unto  you.  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do : 
for  what  things  soever  he  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise.**  Our  Lord 
here  says  that  it  is  impossible  for  Him  to  work  a  miracle  "of  Himself,"  that  is, 
alone  and  by  Himself,  as  if  He  were  a  separate  and  ditTcrent  Being  from  the 
Father,  and  in  isolation  from  Him.    He  and  the  Father,  although  two  persons^ 
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are  one  Being.  Hence  neither  person  can  do  a  woric,  or  teach  a  doctrine^  to 

the  exclusion  of  the  other.  When  the  Father  performs  a  personal  and  olTicia! 
work,  He  docs  not  exclude  the  Son's  participation  in  it.  And  when  the  .Sjn 
performs  a  personal  and  official  work,  He  docs  not  exclude  the  t'athcr  s  partici- 
pation in  it.  "  All  mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine  *'  may  be  said  bybotli 
Father  and  Son.  The  Son  says:  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  Iwock. 
For  as  the  Father  raiscth  up  the  dead  and  quickcneth  them,  even  so  the  Son 
quickencth  whom  he  will :  that  all  men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  ihey 
honor  the  Father." 

It  seems  to  us  that  such  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  malce  h  wcj  evi* 
dent  that  Christ,  upon  certain  occasions,  exerted  personally  and  immedialdy 
the  omnipotence  that  belonged  to  His  divine  nature,  and  that  this  nature  was 
not  totally  dormant  and  paralyzed  during  His  public  ministry.  That  He  did 
not  continaally  exert  the  energy  of  His  omnipotence,  is  of  course  conceded. 
His  omnipotence  was  under  the  control  of  His  own  will,  and  He  COVUl  employ 
it  as  He  pleased.  When  he  pleased  to  exert  His  omnipotence,  no  power  of  man 
or  devil  could  harm  Him,  "  for  his  hour  was  not  yet  come."  And  when  He 
pleased  not  to  exert  His  omnipotence,  a  little  band  of  men  led  Him  awajr  "as 
a  lamb  to  the  slai^i^hter."  The  Catholic  doctrine  is,  that  the  godhead  was  vol- 
untarily limited  and  conditioned,  but  not  paralyzed,  during  Christ's  state  of  hu- 
miliation, by  the  humanity  with  whif  h  it  was  united.  It  was  obscured,  as  the 
sun  is  behind  the  clouds.  Occultatio  is  a  term  which  the  Reformed  thcologiaas 
frequently  use  in  this  connection.  But.  as  the  sun  flashes  occasionally  throiigli 
the  thickest  clouds  of  the  gloomiest  day,  so  the  divine  nature  flashed  occasioo- 
ally  through  the  veil  of  flesh,  the  "  muddy  vesture  of  decay,"  in  which  it  had 
condescended  to  dwell.  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  there  was  a  sun-bursi 
of  the  Godhead  that  made  the  human  nature  so  resplendent  that  the  three  be> 
loved  disciples  "  were  sore  afraid." 

Dr.  Crosby  charj^jcs  the  common  view  of  Christ's  complex  person  with  being 
Ncstorian.  If  both  of  the  natures  are  active,  then  Christ,  he  says,  is  two  per- 
sons ;  but  if  only  the  human  nature  is  active.  He  is  one  person.  Consequently, 
the  Church  is  in  error  in  teaching  the  activity  of  both  natures.  Two  renniki 
are  suggested  by  this  statement.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  author's  view  is  cor- 
rect, Christ  must  be  two  persons  after  His  resurrection,  even  if  He  is  not  be- 
fore it.  For  in  the  estate  of  exaltation,  the  divine  nature  resumes  its  original 
condition,  and  is  no  longer  in  the  state  of  dormancy  and  paralysis.  We  under- 
stand Dr.  Crosby  to  hold  the  common  view  that  the  human  nature  is  still  a  con- 
stituent in  the  complex  person  of  the  glorified  Mediator,  and  wc  do  not  under- 
stand him  to  say  that  Christ's  human  nature  is  dormant  and  paralyzed  in  heaven. 
This  being  so.  the  glorified  Christ  is  a  Nestorian  Christ,  upon  Dr.Cioebf^s 
theory.  On  the  mediatorial  throne  Christ  has  two  active  natures,  and  hence 
must  be  two  persons. 

In  the  scrotitl  place,  Dr.  Crosby's  idea  of  personality  is  erroneous,  in  tluu  ht 
regards  a  special  mode  or  form  of  consciousness  as  equivalent  to  a  pcr>on.  He 
argues  that  if  Christ  had  a  divine  form  of  consciousness  and  a  human  fom  of 
consciousness — if  these  two  different  kinds  of  consciousness  were  in  His  per- 
sonal experience— He  must  be  two  persons.  This  docs  not  follow.  One  and 
the  same  person  may  have  a  variety  of  experiences  or  consciousnesses.  When 
a  man  is  eating  or  drinking,  he  has  a  mode  of  consciousness  that  is  sensiioitt> 
It  is  founded  in  the  activity  of  his  i^ysical  nature.  When  the  same  man  is 
praying  or  worshipping,  he  has  a  mode  of  consc  iousness  that  is  mental  and 
spiritual.  It  is  founded  in  the  activity  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  Here 
are  two  different  natures  in  one  single  person,  and  two  different  forms  or  mode* 
of  consdouaness  springing  out  of  them.   A  hmnan  person  is  not  a  neic 
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node  of  consciousness ;  but  he  is  two  natures  in  union.  A  man's  person  is  the 
ooion  oi  hia  soul  and  his  bodjr ;  the  qmthe^s  ol  two  natures,  an  immaterial  and 

a  material.  These  two  natures  will  yield  different  experiences.  Sometimes  the 
soul  will  furnish  the  elements  of  the  man's  consciousness  at  a  particular  mo- 
ment, and  sometimes  the  body  will  furnish  them.  The  man  will,  in  this  way, 
have  a  variety  of  experiences*  but  he  will  not  be  a  variety  of  persons,  for  this 
reason. 

Now  apply  this  to  the  person  of  our  Lord.  He  had  two  natures:  a  divine 
and  a  human.  The  union  of  these,  at  the  incarnation,  constitutes  the  God-man  : 
the  Jesns  Christ  who  says  "  I."  By  reason  of  these  two  natures.  He  will  have 
two  geneal  forms  or  modes  of  consciousness*  the  divine  and  the  human,  ac- 

cording  as  the  one  or  the  other  nature  furnishes  the  elements  of  the  conscious- 
ness. When  the  human  nature  yields  the  elements  of  the  particular  conscious- 
ness, and  determines  the  particular  experience  of  the  moment,  then  jesus  Christ 
hungers,  thirsts,  sorrows,  rejoices,  and  expresses  His  consdousness  accordingly. 
When  the  divine  nature  determines  the  form  of  consciousness  at  a  particular 
moment,  Jesus  Christ  commands  the  raffing  sea  to  he  still,  and  it  obeys;  says, 
"My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work."  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.  "  In 
thb  way  there  was,  in  the  complex  person  of  our  Lord,  a  continual  fluctuation 
of  consciousness,  or  variation  of  experience,  according  as  the  divine  or  the  hu- 
man nature  was  uppermost,  if  wc  may  so  speak.  Atone  moment,  he  felt,  spake, 
and  acted  like  a  feeble,  dependent,  and  finite  creature ;  at  another  moment, 
perhaps  the  very  next.  He  felt,  spake,  and  acted  like  the  almighty  and  self-sub- 
siatent  Creator.  The  finite  and  infinite,  man  and  God.  the  creature  and  Crea- 
tor, met  and  mingled  in  that  wonderful  Person  who  was  not  divine  solely,  or 
human  solely,  but  was  Divine-human.  "There  is:"  says  Bengel,  on  Mark  xiii.  32, 
"an  admirable  variety  in  the  motions  of  the  soul  of  Christ.  Sometimes  He  had 
an  elevated  feeling,  so  as  hardly  to  seem  to  remember  that  He  was  a  man  walk- 
ing upon  the  earth  ;  sometimes  He  had  a  lowly  feeling,  so  that  He  might  almost 
have  seemed  to  forget  that  He  was  the  Lord  from  heaven.  And  He  was  wont 
always  to  express  Himself  accordin::,'  to  His  mental  feelings  for  the  time  being  ; 
at  one  time,  as  He  who  was  one  with  the  Father ;  at  another  time  again,  in  such 
a  manner  as  if  He  were  only  of  that  condition  in  which  are  ordinary  and  human 
believers.    Often  the  two  are  blended  together  in  wonderful  varie^." 

This  brief  tract  of  Dr.  Crosby  grapples  with  a  very  intricate  problem  :  the 
Kenosis  of  the  Logos.  Had  the  author  attempted  a  full  exhibition  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  written  a  treatise  instead  of  a  tract,  we  suspect  that  he  would  have 
found  himself  more  in  harmony  with  the  Reformed  view,  and  would  have  had 
fewer  objections  to  urge  against  it.  He  now  inclines  more  to  the  Lutheran  than 
to  the  Reformed  construction  of  the  doctrine.  While  disagreeing  with  him,  we 
recognize  and  respect  his  profound  reverence  for  Scripture,  his  close  and  erudite 
Study  of  it,  and  his  devout  and  earnest  spirit.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd. 


IV.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Sabbath  Essays.  Papers  and  Addresses  presented  at  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath 
Oraventions,  at  Boston  and  Sprinfrfield,  October,  1879^  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  C. 
Wood.   Congregational  Publishing'  Society,  Boston. 

In  January,  1879,  the  Evanj^clical  Ministers'  Association  of  Boston  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  two  grand  conventions, 
one  for  the  eastern,  and  the  other  for  the  western  part  of  the  State,  in  the 
mterest  of  the  Sabbath.  One  of  the  conventions  was  held  in  Springfield  on 
28 
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the  15th  and  i6th  of  October;  the  other  in  Boston  on  the  21st  and  23d  of 
October.  This  volume  contains  the  natertal  portions  of  the  eassys  and  ad- 
dresses which  were  presented  to  those  conventions. 

The  platform  of  principles  on  which  the  conventions  were  held,  and  which 
they  were  .designed  to  promote,  were ;  First — The  maintenance  of  the  SabtMitb 
as  founded  by  the  Creator  in  the  constitution  of  nun,  as  embodied  in  the 
fourth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  as  recogpiized  and  confirmed  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  reappearing  with  new  spiritual  significance  in  the 
Lord's  Day  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and,  Secondly — While  the  State  cannot 
and  should  not  enforce  or  interfere  with  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sab-  ' 
bath,  yet  the  wedcly  rest  day  eiists  also  as  a  civil  instittai&H,  maintained  liy 
law  and  custom  from  the  beg^inning  of  our  history,  and  vitally  related  to  tlK 
well-being  of  individuals  and  of  society,  and  to  the  stability  of  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

After  the  two  opening  addresses,  which  are  first  given,  the  Essays  are  a^ 
ranged  in  three  divisions :  I.  The  Rationale  of  the  Sabbath— first,  the  Sabbath 
in  Nature;  second,  the  Sabbath  in  the  Word  of  God.  II.  Historical:  The 
Sabbath  in  History.  III.  Civil  and  Social :  The  Sabbath  in  the  State  and  in 
Society.  Following  the  Essays  are  a  number  of  the  Addresses  that  were  inter- 
spersed among  the  reading  of  the  Essays.  Theae  papers  give  the  beat  Sdbboth 
thoughts  of  thirty-six  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  New  England  and  New  * 
York.  The  classification  adopted  by  the  editor-  is  an  excellent  one.  A  very 
complete  index  makes  the  volume  convenient  for  reference  on  all  the  great 
points  that  are  mooted  in  the  Sabbath  controversy.  And,  mechanically,  tke 
book  is  an  attractive  and  handy  one  of  440  pages. 

Of  course,  the  different  portions  of  the  multiform  work  arc  marked  by  vari- 
ous degrees  of  literary  excellence.  We  cannot,  in  a  brief  notice,  particularize 
the  papers.  The  unity  and  continuity  of  thought  are  not  as  marlced  as  would 
have  been  the  case  if  the  volume  had  been  the  product  of  one  mind ;  but  per- 
haps there  is  a  free  play  around  the  various  points  which  may  make  it  more 
attractive  to  the  mass  of  readers.  It  is  more  to  the  times  than  Gilfillan's 
ponderous  treatise  now  is.  The  readers  of  current  periodical  literature  cannot 
fail  to  have  noticed,  within  the  last  few  montlis,  an  unusual  number  of  aiticks 
on  the  Sabbath,  from  men  of  widely  different  schools  of  thought.  Dr.  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  for  instance,  has  been  discussing  it  in  The  North  American 
Review;  and  Tyndall  has  been  very  unscientifically  experimenting  himself 
upon  it  in  a  foreign  monthly.  Under  this  increased  turning  of  attentton  to  tbe 
subject,  we  welcome  such  a  contribution  to  its  evangelical  side. 

R.  M.  PATTEtSOW. 

The  Church  of  the  Future.   By  Archibald  Campbell,  Archbishop  of  CanteiMy. 
New  York:  LiacmUlan  &  Co.  i88x.   pp.  212,  duodecimo. 

This  book  consists  of  the  charges  delivered  by  the  present  admirable  .Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury'  to  the  clergy  and  church-wardens  of  his  immediate  Epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  at  several  visitations,  from  August  31st  to  September  25th 
of  last  year.  The  subjects  discussed  in  the  several  sections  of  this  genoal 
charge  were  so  related  as  to  constitute  it  virtually  one  continuous  discourse, 
and  were  all,  except  the  last,  of  general  Christian  interest,  and  ver>'  timely  in 
relation  to  the  present  condition  of  the  universal  Church.  These  were  ■* 
follows:  I.  Its  Catholicity  (of  the  Church  of  the  Future),  a.  Its  conflict  with 
the  Atheist.  3.  Its  conflict  with  the  Deist.  4.  Its  conflict  with  the  Ratios- 
alist.  5.  Its  dogmatic  teaching.  6.  Practical  councils  for  its  woric.  ?•  ^ 
Cathedrals, 

Throughout  the  whole  the  venerable  Archbishop  is  loyal  to  Us  own  posinos 
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and  its  special  relations  as  primate  of  the  Establislied  Church  of  England,  and 
the  first  Plrotestant  Episcopal  prelate  in  the  world.  But  he  is  none  the  less 
loyal  to  his  Divine  Master,  to  supematuial  rdigioa,  to  Evangelical  doctrine^ 

and  to  his  Christian  brethren  of  all  communions. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  whole  Protestant  world,  when  its  largest  and  most 
powerful  division  is  presided  over  by  a  chief  bishop  so  good  and  so  wise. 

A.  A.  HODGB. 

Report  of  PaocESDnfcs  of  the  Second  General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance,  Convened  at  Philadelphia,  September,  1880.  Printed  by  direction  of 
the  Council.  Edited  by  John  B.  Dales,  D.D.,  and  R.  M.  Patterson,  D.D.  Phila- 
del^iia:  Pmbjterian  Jonmal  Company,  pp.  1x54.  ^.00. 

This  volume  is  a  credit  aiilee  to  the  whole  Pkesbyterian  Church  and  to  the 

editors  selected  by  the  Council.  They  have  accomplished  their  very  arduous 
work  with  great  fidelity  and  discretion.  The  volume  is  clearly  and  accurately 
printed  and  illuminated  with  excellent  chromo-lithograph  copies  of  the  his- 
torical decorations  blazoning  the  shields,  mottoes,  and  chief  heroes  and  events 
in  the  past  of  the  great  foreign  Prest^erian  Churches,  designed  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.,  the  originals  of  which,  painted  on  canvas,  covered 
the  walls  of  the  Horticultural  Hall  during  the  sessions  of  the  Council. 

There  is,  however,  one  monstrous  defect  in  the  make-up  of  the  volume,  in 
the  total  absence  of  any  real  table  of  contents,  or  clue  of  any  kind*  to  the 
contents  of  the  volume.  The  index  is  of  some  service  in  finding  a  aubject 
which  is  already  known  to  be  embraced  in  the  volume.  But  its  contents,  sub- 
jects, authors,  etc.,  can  be  discovered  only  by  a  most  laboriotis  detailed  search 
through  the  pages.  The  heading  of  the  pages  from  beginning  to  end  are 
"Presbyterian  Alliance,"  and  '* Second  General  Council,"  facts  which  every 
reader  knows  when  he  first  takes  up  the  book,  and  which  he  docs  not  need  to 
have  reiterated  on  every  page.  If,  at  every  opening  of  the  book,  the  left-hand 
heading  had  stated  the  subject  of  the  Essay,  or  Report,  or  Discussion,  and  the 
right-hand  heading  had  stated  the  special  subject  of  those  pages,  the  useful- 
ness of  the  volume  and  the  convenieiMce  for  the  reader  would  have  been  many 
times  increased. 

As  a  whole,  the  contents  of  this  volume  are  of  great  permanent  value.  The 
discussions  of  tof^  of  current  interest  presented  in  t^  Easays  are  doubtless 
surpassed  elsewhere.  But  much  of  the  matter  is  new  and  of  the  highest  interest. 

The  mc^t  important  elements  are  such  as:  I.  Reports  as  to  the  present  state 
of  Religion  in  Germany,  Moravia.  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy* 
and  Spain,  by  such  men  as  Prof.  J.  G.  Ffleiderer,  Adolph  Monod,  Fisch,  R<- 
veillaud,  Buscarlet,  Fliedner.  and  Comba.  These,  together  with  special  reports 
as  to  the  present  attitude  of  the  "Conflict  of  Faith  and  Rationalism"  in  Hol- 
land, by  Van  Oosterree ;  "Rome  and  the  School  Question  "in  Belgium,  by 
Leonard  Anet ;  and  the  "  Conflict  of  the  German  Empire  with  the  Pope,"  by 
Dr.  WUIiam  Kraflt.  11.  Statistical  Reports,  brief,  but  comprehensive^  and  in 
the  main  aocurste^  of  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  world.  III.  Statistical 
Reports  as  to  the  present  condition  of  all  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  North  American  Presbyterian  Churches.  IV.  The  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Creeds  and  Formulas  of  Subscription  presents  the  most 
complete  statement  of  facts  on  this  subject  ever  before  collected.  The  Com- 
mittee sent  the  following  questions,  by  the  direction  of  the  Edinburgh  Council, 
to  officials  or  other  representative  men  in  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the 
world : 

» 

**  itt.  What  are  the  existing  Creeds  or  Confesuont  of  your  Church,  and  what  have  been  itt  pVOTions 
CiMdi  or  ConfcMions,  and  what  modHicrtioM  of  thooo,  and  the  dato*  and  oecMfou  of  th«  Mioe,  fnm  Ik* 
ftdbfrndoB  to  tho  prowntdoy?" 
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'*ai.  What  HIV  t1i«  eriMiat  Fonaitba  of  StdMcription,  if  any,  aad  what  Iwtre  baen  tbt  prrrisin  PomalM 

wed  in  your  Church  in  connection  with  her  Creed*  and  Confdiions  ?  *' 

"3d.  How  £ar  has  iniividual  adherence  to  these  Creed*  by  tubtcnption,  or  otherwise,  been  required 
from  miaisten,  [aUm,  or  Mhar  cfioa-baaraa  rnpaetivaly,  ud  alw  fnm  the  privala  ^aaHbcit  af  IK 
same?" 

The  answers  to  these  questions  have  come  up  from  all  sections  of  the  Pres- 
byterian world,  and  have  been  furnished  by  the  most  competent  informants  ia 
each  case.  They  are  given  generally  with  great  fulness,  presenting  in  outline 
the  confessional  history  of  each  Churcii  in  the  past,  and  of  all  the  essential 
facts  as  to  the  Creeds  professed,  and  as  to  the  sense  and  extent  to  which  they 
lue  professed  at  the  present  time.  In  its  own  department  this  ''Report," 
which  is  here  printed  in  full,  has  no  rival,  and  every  student  of  either  the 
religious  or  simply  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  age  should  study  it. 

A.  A.  Hodge. 

The  Gentle  Heart  :  A  Second  Series  of  "  Talking  to  the  Children."     By  Alex- 
AMDsa  Macuod,  D.D.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

Many  will  remember  Dr.  Madeod's  paper  on  The  Children's  Portion  in  the 

Sabbath  Service,"  read  before  the  Presbyterian  Council  at  Philadelphia.  It 
was  warm  and  tender,  and  showed  throughout  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  a  heart 
in  love  with  children.  The  paper  revealed  Dr.  Maclcod  in  theory.  This  book, 
**The  Gentle  Heart,"  reveals  Dr.  Madeod  in  practice.  Here  is  the  man  doing 
the  very  thing  about  which  he  talked  before  the  Council. 

He  advocated  "sermon  stories,"  and  this  little  book  is  crowded  with  them. 
They  are  drawn  from  all  helds.  The  Scriptures  supply  a  goodly  portion.  But 
hlstoiy,  biography,  city,  country,  personal  observation,  daily  practical  llfe-^ 
furnish  the  illustrative  incidents  that  make  up  the  different  talks  in  this  book. 

The  author  handles  them  well.  Mis  style  is  clear  and  simple.  He  srarre'v 
trips  anywhere  in  the  use  of  words  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  children.  He 
is  neither  profound  nor  silly,  striking  that  happy  mean  which  shows  that  with 
him  talking  to  children  is  neither  a  question  of  up  or  down,  but  of  adaptation. 

The  stories  are  moral,  and  yet  they  do  not  set  forth  "an  impossible  moral- 
ity." They  arc  "brimful  of  life"  without  being  exaggerations  of  vitality  or  a 
breezy  manliness.  They  are  vividly  put  before  the  hearers.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  aiimfton  could  be  kept  by  a  genial  lover  of  children  with  stories  like  these 
told  in  this  way.  ' 

The  one  defect  that  we  discover  is  here  and  there  a  ruant  of  spiritual  appli- 
cation; or  perhaps  it  were  better  to  say,  the  use  of  a  story  which  hardly  per- 
mits a  spiritual  application.  *'  Above  all,"  says  Dr.  Madeod  in  his  paper,  "  the 
stories  ought  to  have  in  the  heart  of  them  some  fair  vision  of  God."  Now 
some  of  the  stories  in  "The  Gentle  Heart"  are  wanting  just  here.  They  arc 
Stories  of  lortiiudc  or  bravery  or  kindness  that  suggest  nothing  above  the 
plane  of  the  natural.  There  is  no  Christ  in  them ;  no  "  fair  vision  of  God  "  in 
them ;  they  are  bom  of  natural  affection— of  the  earth,  earthy— like  Charies 
Dickens'  angels  of  innocence.  There  is  danger  of  their  leaving  the  children 
with  the  impression  that  a  deed  of  heroism  or  of  self-denial  is  necessarily 
Christian — and  that,  as  John  Hays  has  it  in  one  of  his  Pike  County  ballads — 

**Cbristaia*t  a-going  to  be  too  bard  _ 
Oa  a  nan  that  ditd  for  men." 

But  in  the  main  the  stories  are  charmingly  adapted  to  convey  Christian 
truth,  and  to  put  the  children  in  love  with  ways  that  are  Christ-like. 

Herrick  Johnson. 

The  Cup  op  Consolation  ;  or,  Bright  Messages  for  the  Sick-Bed  from  die  two 
^reat  volumes  of  Nature  and  Reflation.    By  an  Invalid.  New  York:  Robeit 

Carter  &  Hrothers. 

This  book  consists  simply  of  "  a  scries  of  texts  from  Scripture,  followed  by 
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pOTtions  from  favorite  authors  in  prose  and  verse,  which  were  written  from 
veek  to  week  by  an  invalid  for  the  comfort  of  a  sitter  invalid  at  a  distance. 

*She  tliat  tarried  at  home,  divided  the  spoil.'" 

The  Scripture  quotations  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  are  not  chosen  on 
any  plan  or  in  the  interests  of  any  order,  are  not  controlled  by  a  "  mother 
.  idea,"  and  sometimes  lack  even  an  appropriateness  to  the  purpose  of  "  conso- 
Urtion."  But  the  great  mass  of  them  liave  a  clear  and  beautiful  adaptation  to 
conditions  of  trial  and  sorrow,  and  no  bruised  heart  can  dwell  on  them  without 
geitint^  therefrom  sweetness  and  help. 

The  selections  appended  to  the  Scripture  daily  readings  do  not  sweep  a  very 
wide  field,  and  might  have  been  improved  in  qpiality  by  farther  seanch;  but 
they  are  fair  adaptations  to  the  thought  d  ^e  Scripture  text.  We  should  like 
to  see  a  h<jok.  of  daily  meditations  gotten  up  on  some  plan — a  silver  thread  run 
down  through  the  year  upon  which  Scripture  pearls  should  be  strung,  having  a 
comiection  and  a  d<»iimmt  purpose—^,  g..  Christian  life  illustrated  from  its 
birth  to  its  completion  in  Christ ;  or,  the  order  of  the  graces,  adding  to  your 
faith  virtue,  etc.,  etc. ;  or,  an  epistle  of  the  New  Testament  written  down 
through  the  year  on  the  reader's  heart.  Herrick  Johnson. 

CiiKisT  AND  His  Rkugion.  By  Rev.  John  Rbid.    NewYoric:  Robert  Carter  ft 

brothers. 

This  is  an  eminently  practical  discussion  of  some  eminently  practic  al  themes. 
"Christ  is  Christianity,"  "  Christ  is  cither  a  divine  Saviour  or  a  daring  Impos- 
tor," "  Supematursl  beginning  of  the  religion  of  Christ  in  the  soul,"  "  Decay  in 
the  religion  of  Christ  from  causes  in  human  nature,"  **  Means  to  arrest  decay 
m  the  religion  of  Christ,"  "  Concealed  greatness  an  advanced  phase  of  the 
religion  of  Christ," — these  are  some  of  the  suggestive  titles  of  chapters  in  this 
booic.  It  seems  to  have  Iseen  tlie  author's  purpose  first  to  lay  some  founda- 
tions upon  which  to  build,  and  then  to  help  to  a  better  structure  of  Christian 
character.  He  ven,'  plainly  lays  bare  some  of  the  sore  evils  to  which  the  Church 
is  exposed,  and  which  threaten  to  destroy  the  best  fibre  of  Christian  manhood. 
He  just  as  plainly  indicates  the  remedies  for  these  sore  evils,  and  emphasizes 
them  with,  at  times,  an  almost  impassioned  earnestness.  Some  capitid  things 
arc  said  about  worship  as  a  central  feature  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  "Worship 
is  an  md :  not  the  means  to  an  end.  If  I  attempt  to  worship  God  as  a  means 
of  spiritual  improvement,  1  do  not  worship  Him  at  all."  ile  makes  a  very 
proper,  but  often  ignored,  distinction  between  such  hymns  as  '*  Come,  ye  sin- 
ners, poor  and  needy/' and  "Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul."  Both  are  suitable  for 
sinL,'iii!:  in  the  sanctuary.  But  in  the  one  case  we  arc  singing  the  Gospel  to 
the  impenitent,  and  in  the  other  case  we  arc  singing  to  Christ  in  prayer.  The 
latter  only  involves  worship..  The  chapters  on  decay  in  religion,  its  causes  and 
mesns  of  arrest,  are  thoughtful,  dtscriminatii^,  searching,  and  forceful,  and 
ought  to  be  greatly  helpful  in  the  direction  of  a  better  life  in  the  whole  Church 
of  God.  Here  is  a  picture  that,  alas  !  answers  to  many  a  reality  :  "  Worldliness 
gains  friends,  and  the  friends  of  God  become  worldly.  A  pleasant  formalism 
takes  the'  place  of  religion.  Men  join  the  Church  with  fiedth  in  a  creed,  but 
with  no  faith  in  Christ.   If  they  (x>ssess  a  few  of  the  virtue  of  nature,  these 

are'tccepted  as  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  The  great  enemy  of  the  Church  is 

the  Church.  Vrojessed followers  of  Christ  arc  writing  against  Christianity.  The 
BiUt  iM  to  ikem  Uto  tar^e,  tke  supernatural  too  the  atonement  too  painful, 

the  simfiUHate  of  men  toe  sinful,  the  way  to  heaven  too  difficult,  the  punishment  of 
the  vie  ked  too  hni^."  These  are  both  effects  and  causes,  and  swift  is  the  dimin- 
ishing process  of  loss  in  vital  godliness  and  spiritual  power,  when  they  are 
present  m  the  Church. 
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The  style  of  the  author  is  vivid  and  dear,  but  almost  too  broken.  It  bda 

continuity  and  flow.  But  he  makes  men  understand  his  thought  and  feel  the 
force  of  it.  Herrick  Johnson.  * 

Sermons  op  thb  Crrr.    By  Hbnky  C.  Pottbr,  D.D.    New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  ft 

Co.  1881. 

Sermons  to  Students  and  Thoughtful  Persons.     By  Llewelyn  D.  Bevan, 
LL.B.,  D.D.  New  Yoik :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  lUi. 

These  two  volumes  have  very  little  in  common,  yet  they  are  associated  by 
the  fact  that  they  come  from  two  prominent  deigymen  of  different  churches, 
in  the  same  city,  at  the  same  time.  It  is  significant,  and  not  a  little  hopeful, 
that  Canon  Farrar  and  Dr.  Potter  have  been  moved  to  preach  simultaneously, 
in  London  and  New  York,  and  then  to  publish,  in  the  Ephphatha  and  in  this 
volume!  such  a  series  of  sermons  concerning  the  wretchedness  and  vice  of 
these  great  cities.  And  it  is  no  less  significant  and  hopeful,  that  they  press 
with  peculiar  earnestness  and  power  upon  the  parishes  of  Westminster  Abbey 
and  Grace  church,  their  responsibility  and  duty  concerning  the  multitudes  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded.  Dr.  Potter  has  manifested  a  spirit  in  these  ser> 
mons  whidi  must  be  commended  quite  as  much  as  the  ability  and  force  with 
which  they  are  expressed.  The  general  theme  is  eminently  worthy  of  one 
occupying  so  high  a  place,  and  the  particulars  in  which  he  presents  it  are  ring- 
ing with  the  emphasis  with  which  they  are  presented.  It  is  refreshing  to  see 
with  what  distinctness  and  hearty  vigor,  in  these  days  when  so  much  of  iriiat 
is  only  sickly  as  bearing  on  this  subject,  comes  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
the  necessity  and  the  power  of  vital  .Christianity  are  declared  to  be  the  demand 
of  the  tfme. 

It  may  seem  like  carping,  to  find  any  fault,  when  there  is  much  that  is  exod- 
lent :  yet  one  is  ready  to  wish  that  more  stress  were  laid  on  the  wickedness 
which  is  the  curse  of  our  cities,  orcasionincj  most  of  the  suffering,  while  dwell- 
ing on  the  suffering  as  so  fearful.  One  longs  to  find  in  such  sermons  the  neces- 
sity for  the  cross  of  Oirist  as  a  transforming  power,  while  rejoicing  in  its 
exhibition  as  the  expression  of  His  sympathy  and  compassion,  "niere  is  some* 
thing  of  this,  but  it  is  not  prominent,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  rcj^retted, 
because  so  directly  in  accord  with  what  is  often  claimed  to  be  religion,  though 
disavowing  its  regenerating,  saving  element.  The  crime  of  wickedness,  the 
guilt  of  sin,  as  connected  with  the  evils  which  provoke  sympathy  and  help,  are 
in  danger  of  beuig  bdittled,  if  not  forgotten.  Notwithstanding  this^ugg^ 
tion,  however,  the  sermons  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  department  ot 
religious  literature,  and  will  not  fail  to  realize /the  'desire  expressed  by  the 
author  in  his  Introductory  Note. 

The  Sermons  of  Dr.  Bevan  have  a  range  very  unlike  that  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished preachers  to  whom  reference  has  been  made.  They  are  seven  in 
number,  and  the  themes  indicate  the  design  of  the  author,  as  :  "  Religion  and 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Intellect,"  "  The  Study  of  Science,"  "  Religion  and 
Law/'  "  Religion  and  Art,"  etc.  The  evangelical  element  is  prominent  in  the 
sermons,  and  there  is  proof  of  ability,  such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  author, 
who  has  already  become  quite  widely  known  in  this  country  as  a  preacher. 
Yet  there  is  not  such  a  sharp  and  incisive  manner  of  discussing  his  topics  as 
we  would  like  to  find,  especially  when  such  topics  are  presented.  It  would  be 
rather  difficult  for  the  hearer  to  retain  and  communicate  to  another  the  points 
which  are  made,  though  he  could  not  fail  to  feel  that  he  had  heard  very  impor- 
tant truths.  There  is  no  want  more  serious  in  the  construction  of  a  discourse 
than  that  of  precision,  both  of  sentiment  and  sutement.  Those  who  listen  not 
only  wish  to  know  that  they  are  receiving  something  good,  but  that  it  comes 
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to  them  in  the  moat  direct  and  simple  and  forcible  way.  Homiletical  skill  haa 
its  noblest  exiiibition  in  the  mode  of  putting  things ;  and  the  distinctness  and 

ring  which  constantly  summon  the  audience  to  judgment,  and  claim  convic- 
tion, should  be  the  peculiarities  of  a  sermon,  whatever  may  be  its  subject. 
Very^Iilcely  the  voice  and  pulpit  manner  of  Dr.  Bevan  may  add  to  the  force 
sad  commanding  interest  of  his  {Minted  words,  but  cme  can  hardly  &il  to  wish 
that  such  weighty  and  pertinent  themes  might  have  been  pressed  with  more 
enthusiasm  and  pungency  of  expression,  while  they  are  elaborated  logically 
and  with  marked  study. 
On  the  whole,  the  appearance  of  such  volumes  as  these  is  proof  of  a  healthy 
.  demand ;  and  both  as  to  the  evils  resulting  frcnn  vice  and  misfortune  in  our 
cities,  and  as  to  evils  resulting  from  error,  and  a  willingness  to  cherish  it, 
among  those  who  reckon  themselves  as  thinking  men.   Our  ministers  are  able 
and  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility  their  portion  imposes  upon  them,  In^ 
this  fKt,  there  is  a  pledge  of  safe^  in  the  midst  of  what  might  otherwise  be' 
perilous  times.  Jambs  Eblls. 

Ix  CnaiSTO ;  or.  The  Monogram  of  St.  PauL   By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.   New  York  : 
Robert  Carter  ft  Brotben. 

There  is  a  style  of  preaching  and  of  Christian  literature  which  aims  not  so 
modi  to  expound  Scripture  as  to  make  it  attractive.  The  method  is  to  fix  upon 
some  Scriptural  theme  striking  in  itself,  and  by  arraying  around  it  historical  or 
fimciful  illustrations,  to  detain  attention  upon  it,  and  carry  forward  the  interest 
by  immediate  application.  Exposition  of  a  text  critically  is  avoided ;  unfolding 
of  its  meaning  doctrinally  seldom  ventured  on.  Startling  paradoxes  arc  dared, 
brilliant  figures  are  accumulated,  the  subject  is  revolved  in  various  lights,  as  in 
a  literary  kaleidoscope. 

Though  always  gaudy,  the  manner  is  not  always  superficial.  For  there  are 
men  who  can  exhibit,  in  a  series  oi  %ht  lectures,  truth  of  the  profoundest  value. 
But  it  openly  gives  the  preponderance  over  instruction  to  entertainment. 

Dr.  MacdufT,  with  the  general  features  of  that  manner,  unites  consecutive 
thinking,  and  leads  to  logical  conclusions  by  the  path  of  flowers.  The  volume 
"In  Christo  "  is  a  treatment  of  that  Scriptural  expression  as  used  and  applied  by 
the  apostle  Paul,  and  constitutes  a  growing  illustration  of  the  Christian's  unicm 
with  his  Saviour.  James  C  Moffat. 

Voices  of  Hope  and  Gladness.    By  Ray  Palmer.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers.  i88x.  Ittostnued.  pp.  153,  lamo. 

Dr.  Palmer  has  IcMig  been  fsvorably  known  as  a  writer  of  sacred  song.  His 

first  introduction  to  the  Christian  public  as  a  poet,  was  on  this  wise.   Being  in 

Boston.  Mass.,  in  the  year  1832,  he  was  asked  by  his  friend  Lowell  Mason  for  a 
contribution  to  the  "Spiritual  Songs,"  a  compilation  which  he  and  Thomas 
Hastings,  of  New  York,  were  then  carrying  through  the  press.  Mr.  Palmer  took 
from  his  pocket  a  memorandum  book,  in  which  he  had,  in  December,  1S30,  in 
an  upper  room  in  a  Female  Seminary.  Fulton  Street,  opposite  St.  Paul's  Church 
(where  he  was  employed,  as  a  teacher),  written,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  four 
stanzas  of  a  hymn,  beginning  with — 

"  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee,"  etc. 

The  hymn  pleased  Mr.  Mason,  who  wrote  for  it  the  tunc  since  called  "  Olivet,** 
and  published  it  as  the  141st  hymn  of  the  new  collection.  It  became  a  general 
favorite,  was  reproduced  in  almost  every  subsequent  compilation,  and  hasbem 
sung  all  over  the  world  both  in  our  own  tongue  and  in  numerous  translations. 
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Lowell  Mason  said  to  him  :  "  I  think  that  Jfou  will  be  best  known  to  posted^ 
as  the  author  of  this  hymn."  And  so  it  has  proved.  Dr.  Palmer  has  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  has  made  his  mark  as  a  preacher,  a  pastor,  a  secretar}',  an 
anthor,  and  a  poet— but  he  is  now  known,  and  will,  to  future  geneiatkMUS,  be 
known,  almost  exclusively,  as  the  author  of  this  hjrmn.  Scores  of  grateful 
letters  have  reached  him  from  persons  who  have  been  spiritually  benefited  by- 
it.  Unpremeditated,  it  was  "written  because  it  was  born  in  his  heart  and  de- 
manded expression."  "  1  gave  form,"  he  says,  "  to  what  I  felt,  by  writing,  with 
little  effort,  the  stanzas.  I  wrote  them  with  my  tender  emotion,  and  ended  the 
last  line  with  tears." 

Dr.  Palmer  published,  in  1865,  a  volume  of  "Hymns  and  Sacred  Pieces,'* 
many  of  which  had  previously  found  their  way  into  various  compilations  of 
hymns,  and  are  greatly  prized  by  the  lovers  of  sacred  song.  **  Hynms  of  ray 
Holy  Hours"  followed  in  1868.  This  third  volume  is  not  inferior  to  his  first 
and  second,  and  contains  a  considerable  luunbcr  of  new  hymns,  written  in  the 
same  devout  and  chaste  style  that  characterizes  all  the  productions  of  his  culti- 
vated pen.  The  "  lyrics  "  of  this  volume,  he  tells  us,  "  are  meant  to  be  simple 
expressions  of  true  and  healthful  rdig^ous  feeling,  such  as  any  heart  in  qrm- 
pathy  with  God  may  find  awakened  in  it,  wherever  His  presence  is  felt."  They 
arc  pre-eminently  spiritual,  and  full  of  genuine  religious  pathos. 

The  book  is  from  the  University  Press  of  John  Wilson  &  Son,  Cambridge,. 
Mass.,  and  the  p^ier  and  print  are  unexceptionable.  E.  F.  Hatfield. 
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Prbadamites  ;  OR,  A  Demonstration  ok  tme  Existence  of  Man  before  Adam, 
etc.  Ry  Ai.Kx ANDKR  WiNciiKLi ,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  etc.,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.    Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

We  have  here  a  stately  volume  of  500  pages.  The  beautiful  exterior,  excel- 
lent type,  and  fine  illustrattons  reflect  credit  upon  the  publishing  house.  The 
book  impresses  us  with  the  boldness,  diligence,  learning,  and  persistence  of  its 
author:  boldness  in  affirming  his  thesis  ;  diligence  in  collecting  and  arraying  his 
facts ;  learning  through  large  observation  and  reading ;  persistence  in  defending 
his  thesis. 

Early  in  the  preface  the  author  states  the  central  idea  of  the  work.  It  is 
"  human  preadamitism."  "  All  other  views  presented  are  subsidiary  or  collat- 
eral."  Promptly  we  are  told  : 

"  The  theiu  implies  that  the  Mune  (Adam,  u  chancteriied  in  the  BtUe)  cannot  be  applied  to  the  lint 
pcogeniter  of  the  bwaan  Und,  and  lliat  all  the  oollateml  statcoMou  dibcr  iavolvt  or  pemU  the  dcrivatioB 
of  Adan  from  an  olderrac*." 

We  are  also  told  that  the  defence  of  the  thesis  rests  now  on  scientific  facts  as 
well  as  upon  interpretation  of  the  Bible.    [Preface,  pp.  iii.  and  iv.] 

For  scientific  facts  the  author  presents  the  number  and  variety  of  the  human 
race— variety  in  color,  character,  and  structure.  The  argument  is  that  these 
could  not  have  sprung  in  SO  short  a  time  from  the  family  of  Noah.  If  it  be  re- 
plied :  Perhaps  the  flood  was  not  universal ;  the  rejoinder  is :  Still  the  time  is 
too  short  for  all  these  to  have  sprung  from  Adam.  It  may  be  replied— accord- 
ing to  the  showing  of  this  book.  Chaps.  VIII.  and  IX.;— there  is  no  strict,  con- 
secutive, complete  chronology  either  Egyptian  or  Hebrew.  There  is,  then,  no 
strict  limitation  of  time;  but,  the  intervals  may  be  indefinite  according  to  any 
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real  ethnological  or  archaeological  demand.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge  ("  Syst  TheoL,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  41) : 

"  Their  tables  of  genMiogy  wm  intended  to  prove  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  David  and  «f  th«  M«d  Of 
Abraham,  and  not  how  many  yean  had  elapsed  between  the  creation  and  the  advent." 

Still  the  author  insists — all  these  could  not  have  descended  from  Adam,  for 
there  is  apparent  degradation  or  degeneracy,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  structural 
as  vdl  as  cultural.  If  it  be  replied :  Cultural  and  moral  degeneracy  (degradation) 
k witnessed  every  day  among  individuals,  families,  and  nations,  as  a  fact,  indis- 
putable and  stubborn,  and.  farther,  moral  and  cultural  degeneracy  (d(  i,'radation) 
leads  to  physical  and  structural  degradation,  hence  the  argument  from  degrada- 
tion  is  invalid  and  incondusive ;  still  our  author,  in  spite  of  common  observation, 
insists  that  such  structural  deg^datton  cannot  be — as  a  scientist,  insists  against 
unscientific  observ  ation  that  such  degradation  cannot  be.  But  we  reply  that 
able  scientists  scientifically  confirm  the  common  observ  ation  and  see  no  scien- 
tific difficulty  in  such  degradation — indeed,  see  it  as  a  fact  and  hence  scientific. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  a  generation  since  (1.854),  L  Agassis,  yield- 
ing; to  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  scientific  demand,  announced  the  theory  of 
polygeny  or  the  plural  origin  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time  Agassiz  revered 
the  Scriptures,  and  believed  in  a  divine  Creator,  and  regarded  Adam  as  created ; 
while  he  taught  that,  according  to  science,  there  were  multiple  centres  of  human 
creation.  A  generation  has  passed,  and  there  is  apparently  a  new  and  con- 
tradictory scientific  demand. 

"Tbe  plmml  origin  of  muluBd,"  ssyi  Tnt.  WiochcU,  **it  a  doctriiM 
An  KfaMlt  adnit  the  probable  deMCftloldliaMa&mikaeBaoBitRefc.**  ....  **'Thm  hmUoc  concrir* 
aUt  tjrpe  of  humaaiqr  «•*  th*  ptladtiv*  stock**  (p.  997). 

According  to  our  author  there  may  be  no  existing  representatives  of  this 
primitive  stock.  What  it  was  must  be  conjectural.  Its  very  place,  Lcmuria.  is 
unknown.  Lemuria,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  disappeared.  Of  this  scientific  para- 
dise there  is  not  even  any  record.  Where  it  was  and  what,  are  left  to  the  im- 
agination. With  no  record  of  these  preadamites  or  of  their  abode,  our  author 
is  left  to  the  liberty,  or  rather  to  the  necessity,  of  choice.  With  a  courage 
equal  to  the  occasion,  he  says,  "  I  fix  upon  the  Australians  as  the  lowest  type  of  , 
humanity  "  fp.  307). 

From  the  preadamitc  Australian,  then,  or  the  "  Preaustralian,"  Prof.  Winchell 
would  deduce  the  entire  race  of  man.  It  will,  therefore,  be  in  sufficient  accord- 
ance with  this  book  to  speak  of  the  Australian  as  the  preadamite  or  parent 
stock  of  all  mankind — in  a  word,  the  first  man.  Prot  Winchell  thus  discards 
the  theory  of  Prof.  Agassiz ;  asserts  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  human 
race ;  declare*?,  however,  that  Ad.im  was  not  the  first  man,  but  was  born  of 
parents  who  were  themselves  (Icsccuflants  of  a  human  ancestor,  a  preadamite, 
who,  ages  on  ages  before,  was  the  first  man,  and  was  a  negro,  or  lower  siili,  an 
Australian  or  Preaustralian.  From  this  point  of  departure.  Prof.  W.  divides 
the  human  race  into  five  great  varieties,  viz  :  I.  Bushmen  ;  II.  Hottentots  ;  III, 
Tasmanians  (or  Papuans) ;  IV,  Mongoloids  .  V.  Dravidians.  (Quatrcfages,  Boiy 
de  St.  Vincent,  Huxley,  and  Hacckel  have  each  a  different  classification). 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  for  the  first  man  or  father  of  the  human  race,  Prof. 
Winchell  seeks  the  lowest  type  of  man.  and  finds  him,  as  he  thinks,  in  the  Aus- 
tralian raihcr  than  the  Negro.  For  the  very  reason  that  he  is  lowest  of  all. 
Prof.  W.  proclaims  him  the  first  man,  the  lather  of  the  human  race.  If  at  any 
time  a  still  lower  type  could  be  found,  Prof.  W.  would,  doubtless,  strip  from  the 
former  preadamite  the  right  of  human  fatheihood  and  confer  the  dubious  honor 
on  him  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  scientist,  -ccmcd  the  lowest. 

Prof  W.'s  choice  in  this  matter  is  evidently  guided  by  what  he  declares  a 
scientific  law  which  underlies  the  theory  of  materialistic  evolution,  viz,  that  the 
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h%her  does  and  must  evolve  from  the  tower— ia  a  wo(d»  that  there  must  be 

progress,  but  cannot  be  regress ;  that  there  must  be  ascent,  but  cannot  be  descent, 
or  degradation.    This  our  author  assumes  as  a  ruling  principle. 

This  scientific  assumption  of  Prof.  W.  leads  him  to  discard  the  scientific  as- 
sumption of  Prof.  Agassi^  that  there  are  multiple  centres  of  human  crestfoni 
or  multiplied  beginnings  of  the  human  race.  This  scientific  assumption  of 
Prof.  W.  leads  him  to  disagree  with  the  scientific  theory  of  Dr.  M'Causland, 
while  he  adopts  Dr.  M.'s  theory  of  preadamitisro.  This  scientific  assumptioa 
of  Prof.  W.  leads  him  to  reject  the  prevalent  view  of  firiends  and  foes  frooi 
the  time  of  Christ  or  the  time  of  Moses,  that  the  BiUe  teaches  that  Adam 
was  the  first  man,  created  first,  and  that  Eve,  his  wife,  was  the  mother  of  all 
living.  In  logical  consistency  with  his  scientific  assumption.  Prof.  W.  must 
reject  Adam  as  the  first  man  because  he  was  too  much  of  a  m^,  and  reject  Eve 
as  the  mother  of  all  living  because  she  was  too  much  (rf  a  woman.  This  scientific 
assumption  of  Prof  W.  leads  him  to  seek  a  man  and  a  woman  of  lower— lowest 
type  as  the  parents  of  us  all — the  root  of  all  mankind. 

In  fairness  to  Prof.  Winchell  and  justice  to  science,  I  style  this  a  scientihc 
assumption,  for  science  does  not  pretend  that  it  is  a  principle  demonstrated. 
Many  of  the  ablest  scientific  men  on.  both  continents  doubt  or  deny  the  prin- 
ciple assumed,  especially  in  its  relation  to  man.  This  assumption  challenged  as 
at  least  undemonstrated,  if  not  undemonstrable,  the  scientific  a^ument  of  Prof. 
W.  on  this  great  questicm  is  dqurived  of  its  baid^  and  his  theria  is  aft  once  and 
Vitally  endangered  on  the  scientific  side. 

At  a  glance,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  connection  to  ex- 
amine in  fU'iail  the  material  facts  which  Prof.  W.  would  bind  by  this  scientific 
assumption  into  an  argument  for  his  theory.  For  another  and  larger  reason,  it  is 
not  necessary  in  this  connection  to  examine  all  the  material  facts  reported  in  this 
book,  viz,  the  scientific  facts  presented  by  Prof.  Winchell  which  are  all  accepted 
and  adopted  by  the  orthodox  view.  Able  scientists,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
hold  this  view  as  in  perfect  accord  with  these  facts  of  science,  and  with  many 
additional  facts  no  less  significant  which  they  have  discovered  in  the  vast  fiel<fa 
^  of  Geological,  Biological,  Ethnological,  and  Philological  research.  Prot  Win- 
chell has  done  noble  work  in  some  departments  of  investigation.  But  there  are 
other  able  investigators  at  worlc,  and  yet  no  one  of  these  fields  has  been  ex- 
haustively explored.  It  will  not  do  for  scientists  to  be  dogmatic  and  dictatorial 
when,  at  best,  they  are  still  only  learners,  and  have  not  3ret  agreed  even  upon  a 
theory  in  regard  to  this  great  subject,  much  less  upon  a  demonstration. 

We  heartily  wish  them  good  speed,  and  urge  them  to  diligence  in  their  in- 
vestigations, to  honesty  and  vigilance  in  accumulating  facts,  to  patience  and 
prudence  in  all  their  woric,  espedaOy  in  coming  to  oondnsions.  The  worid  is 
waiting  hopefully,  securely,  for  established  results  of  mature  science ;  in  a  word, 
for  scientific  demonstrations,  to  supersede  assumptions.  We  cordially  thank 
Prof.  Winchell  for  his  contribution  to  the  stock  of  scientific  facts,  as  we  thank 
every  scientist  for  his  fatita,  not  for  his  fancies.  But,  we  suggest  that  orthodox, 
as  he  claims  to  be,  as  well  as  scientific,  it  would  be  in  better  keeping  with  his 
undisputed  claims  to  express  his  respect  for  orthodoxy  and  not  bandy  it  about 
as  if  it  were  a  term  of  reproach,  or  make  it  the  butt  of  ridicule. 

As  we  were  told  in  the  preface.  Prof.  W.  also  assumes  a  Scriptural  basb  for 
his  thesis  of  human  preadamitism.  He  finds  this  not  in  the  general  and  ortho- 
dox interpretation  of  the  Bible,  but,  chiefly,  in  a  thcor}-^  proposed  by  Peyrerins, 
to  whom  he  refers  at  large,  p.  454,  and  whose  theory  he  adopts.  Peyrcrius  was 
"  a  Dutch  ecclesiastic  who  first  conceived  that  certain  passages  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  dearly  imply  the  existence  of  noes  before  Adam,**  p.  454.  In  165s  be 
pttbiished  an  anonymous  book  entitled  *'  Pne-Adamites ;  or.  a  Treatise  on  the 
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Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and  Fourteenth  Verses  of  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  from  which  it  is  eonchided  that  the  Fifst  Men  ex- 
isted before  Adam.**  "The  subject."  as  Prof.  W.  says,  "was  novel  and  alann- 
iag."  The  theory,  as  Prof.  W.  concisely  states  it,  p.  458,  was  this : 

(1).  Th«**«aeauui**  (Rom.  v.  vii^hfwhom**ma.  catand  into  tb*  world,  vm  Adam for  ia  v.  14  that 
lb  ft  called  **  Adam**  tran»KT«sMB.** 
(3).    Tnins^rcMion  "  h  a  violation  of  "  law**;  thordbm  **A«        (t.  ij)  iSgaStm  tbc  lanr  gtvea  to 

Adam— naiund  law,  not  that  jiiven  to  Moses. 

(3J.  Thephnwe  "until  the  law"  (v.  13)  implies  a  time  before  the  law— that  is,  before  Adam;  •adai^'lin 
•■•la  thcwerid**  ditriag  that  tioM,  there  mint  have  been  men  in  existence  to  commit  «in. 

U).  ThtriacMWBlllad  balhralhecBactaMBt  of  the  aatittal  law  was  "material,"  actual" ;  the  sin  cx- 
htios after  Adam,  aad  diroiiffa  him,«M*'Impul«d,**  **knult**  '*liCBl,"  *'adv«atitjoi»,"  and  "after  tha 
ttmilitxide  of  Adara't  ttansgreMioa.** 

(5)  .  Death  entered  into  the  world  before  Ati.im ,  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  tlic  imputation  "  backward!.  " 
of  .Adam's  prospective  sin  ;  and  this  was  ncccisary,  that  all  men  might  partake  of  the  salvation  provided  in 
Christ.   Ncverthelcat,  death  before  Adam  did  not  "reicn." 

(6)  .  Adam  waa '*  tha  tint  man  "oalyia  the  nmeaaoaeMChiiat  was"  the  MCond  man":  for  Adam  "was 
ibtfRHM  afCbntt**  (Rem.  V.  14). 

(7)  .  All  men  are  "  of  one  blood,**  in  the  sense  of  one  subatanta  one  "  matter,"  one  "  earth.**  The  Jvn 
are  descended  from  Adam  ;  the  Gentiles,  from  Preadamites.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  treats  of  the  origia 
cf  the  Gentiles  ;  the  second,  of  the  origin  of  the  Jews.  The  Gentiles  were  created  aborigines.  "  in  the  bc- 
jinning,"  by  the  "  word  "  of  God,  in  all  lands  :  Adam,  the  father  of  the  Jews,  was  formed  of  "  clay  "  by 
the  "hand"  of  God.   Genesis,  after  the  first  chapter,  is  a  history,  not  of  the  fin.t  men,  but  of  the  first  Jews. 

Hfy,  The  MdatcDca  of  pnadanilea  ia  also  indicated  ia  tb«  Biblical  account  of  Adam'a  bmily,  especially  of 
Cria. 

(9).  n«Ted,  also,  bjr  the  **  monument<.  "  of  Fjn  pt  J  Cbaldxa,  ai>d  by  the  history  of  the  astronomy,  as- 
trology, theology,  and  magic  of  the  Gciuik'i,  as  well     by  the  racLtl  features  of  remote  and  savage  tribes, 

and  by  the  ''recently  discovered  parts  r.f  the  terrestrial  structure," 

(io(.  Hence  the  epoch  of  the  creation  of  the  worid  docs  not  date  from  that  beginning  commonly  figured  in 
Adiin'. 

9  Ui)>  The  deluge  of  Noah  was  aot  imivetaal,  aad  it  destroyed  only  the  Jews ;  aor  is  it  pontUe  to  trace  to 
Moah  the  origiaa  of  all  the  neea  of  men. 

Now,  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  Scriptural  teaching  on  this  great  sub- 
ject. There  is  no  room  for  it  in  this  brief  notice  of  Prof.  Winchell's  book. 

There  is  no  fieed  of  such  discussion  in  this  notice.  We  have  been  careful  to 
state  the  theory  of  Peyrerius  fully,  and  in  Prof.  W.'s  own  words.  The  theory 
contains  its  own  refutation.  Only  from  a  singular  confusion  of  theological 
doctrines  and  terms  could  it  have  or^nated.  It  is  not  strange  that  while  it 
has  been  before  the  world  for  two  and  a  half  centuries,  yet  the  Christian  world 
has,  on  Scriptural  f^rounds,  rejected  it.  Not  a  single  denomination  of  Christians, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  adopted  it.  Friends  and  foes  of  the  Bible  have  alike 
ignored  or  discarded  it.  On  its  merits,  for  230  years,  this  is  the  reply  it  has 
challenged.  There  we  leave  it.  We  desire  to  be  as  "sober  and  candid  "as 
Prof.  W.  declares  Peyrerius  to  have  been  f  p.  458),  and  in  all  soberness  and  can- 
dor we  do  not  wonder  that  friends  and  foes  of  the  Bible  have  rejected  this 
theory.  We  do  not  daim  the  "  species  of  intuition  "  which  Prot  W.  attributes 
to  Pejrrerius  (p.  460),  nevertheless  we  agree  with  the  Christian  worid  since  this 
anonymous  theory  first  appeared  (1655)  in  rejecting  it.  Sometimes  a  conclusion 
may  be  right  though  the  premises  arc  wrong.  Sometimes  the  conclusion  is 
wrong  though  the  premises  are  right.  'But  seldom  docs  it  happen  that  both 
premises  and  conclusion  are  so  sadly  at  fault  as  in  this  (Scriptural  ?)  theory  of 
Peyrerius. 

We  are  glad  that,  in  spite  of  his  unfortunate  committal  to  this  theory,  Prof. 
Winchell  holds  so  many  truths  common  to  Scripture  and  Science  as  he  assures 
OS  in  the  pre^bce  to  his  book,  p.  v. : 

"  I  have  not  impaired  the  unity  of  maaldad,  since  1  bold  that  tht  blood  of  tbo  fint  buaiaa  atock  flows  in 
the  veiaa  of  cvciy  iiviag  hiaaaa  beias, 
■'Iharaaetcadadodanyortha  human  race  fimnthabcecfita  of  tba'*plaa  of  ladeaiptioa,**  daoe  I  mala- 

Uttn  that  all  mankind  are  equally  the  subjects  of  redemption. 
"I  have  not  degraded  Adam  below  the  level  on  which  the  Bible  placed  him,  since,  etc. 
"I  have  not  pictured  \n:tn  a<.  riNCti  fr':im  the  organic  grade  of  a  brute,  since,  etc, 

**  I  have  not  aaaumed  a  position  hostile  to  the  Bible ;  it  would  have  been  itrational  to  do  so,  since  it  is  tb* 
Miutaja  «r  tha  BiUo  irideb  detantinea  what  wa  art  to  aadamaad  hf  Adam.** 
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We  think  he  is  right  in  these  assurances.  We  commend  him  (as  we  would 
ourselves)  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  rather  than  of  the  theory  of  Pteyierins  for 

the  proper  Scriptural  view  of  man  ;  and  to  the  facts  of  Geology,  Biology,  Eth- 
nolopn,',  and  Philology  for  a  proper  inductive  view  of  the  human  race,  rather 
than  to  a  scientific  assumption  which  would  subject  both  Science  and  Scripture 
to  a  priori  dictation.  R.  B.  Welch. 

Sketches  and  Studies  in  Southern  Europe.    By  John  Addington  Svmonos.  2 
vols.  8vo.  pp.  394,  388.   New  York :  Harper  ftBrotheti.  i88a 

The  author  has  in  these  volumes  gathered  up  some  thirty  papers  which  he 

had  at  various  times  contributed  to  iSng^idi  n^fsxines,  m^oly,  we  think,  the 

Forinii^/ttly  and  the  Cortthill.  They  arc  very  characteristic  papers,  not  equally 
representative  (which  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask)  of  his  best  culture,  hap- 
piest moods,  and  highest  work,  but  still  very  generally  attractive  and  instruct- 
ive. They  evince  rare  sympathy  with  nature  and  great  descriptive  power, 
where  the  theme  calls  these  to  manifestation  ;  with  extended  and  thoughtful 
study  of  the  history,  literature,  and  art,  alike  of  classical,  mcdiajval,  and  mod- 
era  times,  in  the  field  from  which  their  successive  topics  are  drawn.  We  find 
ourselves  sometimes  burdened  and  wearied  by  the  falTOSS  of  specification  and 
intensity  of  expression  with  which  the  author  depicts  details  and  brings  out 
particulars.  A  more  restrained  and  regulated  enthusiasm  would  fully  satisfy 
us.    Moreover,  his  admiration  of  nature  comes  (for  us)  too  near  to  worship. 

*'The  French  ReMladoa,  the  critkiun  of  the  Bible,  Futhciitic  ibnas  of  i^KgSoiB  MSmg,  \ani- 
scape  painting,  Alpine  travelling,  and  the  poetr>'  of  nntiire  are  all  nigns  of  the  same  movement — of  a  new 
RennitMUMt.  ....  We  are  all  more  or  less  Pantheists,  etc."  (Vol.  II.,  >86, "  Essay  on  Love  of  tlie 
Alp.'*). 

In  the  spirit  of  this  new  Renaissance  he  had  said  in  another  paper  (Thoughts 

in  Rome  about  Christians)  : 

"The  stable  of  Bethlehem,  the  star-led  Kincs.  the  shepherds  and  the  angcll  nil  the  henotlM  ttOfy,  hi 
fiKtt  which  St.  Luke  alone  of  the  EvanKcli^^u  h.is  preserved  for  US— are  what  the  whol*  Christna  valid 
ewes  to  the  religtotu  feeling  of  the  Hebrews"  (Vol.  I.,  p. 

We  cannot  understand  Mr.  Symonds  as  making  of  this  narrative  anything 
more  substantial  than  myth,  and,  of  course,  arc  far  from  agreeing  with  him. 
We  should  go  much  beyond  Mr.  Symonds  in  criticising  the  position  described 
in  the  sentence  :  "  Rousseau  has  the  credit  of  li  i  ing  invented  the  love  of  nat- 
ure" (Vol.  II.,  p.  287).  We  are  not  sure  whether  lie  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  word  "  invented  "  in  this  connection.  Nor  arc  we  prepared  to  say  that  no 
one  has  rq;arded  the  love  M  nature  as  an  **  invention  "  and  credited  Rousaeaa 
with  it.  We  are  sure  that  he  is  justly  credited  with  a  powerful  moulding  influ- 
ence upon  the  tastes  and  the  thought  of  his  own  time  and  the  generations  that 
have  succeeded,  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  influence  has  been 
evil.  But  wc  are  much  less  disposed  than  is  our  essayist  to  regard  this  love  of 
nature  "a  new  idea  of  our  growing  humanity/'  and  to  group  it,  in  its  best 
forms  and  measures,  among  the  signs  and  fruits  of  the  new  Renaissance.  A 
critic  in  the  Spectator  has,  perhaps  a  little  roughly,  classed  Mr.  Symonds  with 
the  **  fleshly  "  school. 

We  have,  nevertheless,  with  no  little  enjoyment  and  instruction  roamed 
under  his  guidance  among  the  scenes,  events,  and  high  creations  of  ait,  upon 
which  he  has  asked  us  to  look  with  him. 

The  American  publishers  have  brought  out  his  work  in  a  ver)'  tasteful 
form.  C.  A.  AiKEN. 

Les  Oricines  de  l'Histoire,  d'apr^s  la  Bible  ct  les  Traditions  des  Peuples  Oriea* 
tain.  By  Fbancois  Lxnokhant.  Paris,  i88a 

The  preface  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  book,  for  in  it  the 
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author,  a  good  Catholic,  sturdily  maintains  the  compatibility  of  the  religious 
^rit  with  critical  inquiry  into  the  Biblical  records. 

*' Je  suis  ua  chr^ikcn,"  he  says,  "  et  maintenant  que  ma  croyance  peut  £tre  ua  litre  a  I'outrage,  je  tiens 
lijs       jamais  i  la  pfocbuMT  luuiUnMat.**   **Hm  fi>i  «tt  wmef  wlidcmeBt  ^lablit  pour  M  pw  Itra 

tiffiide (p.  vi). 

The  same  spirit  is  manifest  all  through  the  book.  However  his  critical 
positions  may  be  controverted,  the  temper  of  his  discussions  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The  early  chapters  (rf  Genesb  offer  the  starting-point  for  each  inquiry, 
and  he  lays  stress  on  the  great  moral  distinctions,  which  give  them*  over 
against  the  legends  of  other  peoples,  a  loftiness  all  their  own. 

"Que  d^autrc!!  chfrchent  cxpliij'iT  ccci"  to  quote  again  from  his  preface  (p.  xix)—"  par  un  simple 
pngrte  Miurel  de  la  conKience  de  rhumanit^,  pour  moij'y  Yoi»  »ans  holler  1  cfTet  d'une  intervention 
MMntMcIl*  d*  ia  Frovidtac*  diviac,  ctje  B*iacliae  devut  Ic  Sica  qui  k  iaspM  la  Lot  tt  \m  Pkeph^tn.** 

For  the  rest,  though  the  book  is  plainly  addressed  to  scholars,  it  contains 

little  that  will  be  new  to  them.  Its  erudition  is  great,  its  citations  and  appen- 
dices valuable  for  reference,  but  neither  the  c.xegcic  nor  the  archaeologist,  nor 
the  student  of  religions  will  fmd  in  it  much  more  ilian  a  useful  and  entertain- 
ing compilation.  And  yet,  dose  at  hand,  are  unsettled  problems  of  deep  inter- 
est. What — to  name  a  single  one — is  the  relation  of  the  Babylonian  cosmogony 
to  the  earlier  civilization  of  Sumir  and  Akkad  ?  Are  the  Genesis  tablets— like 
the  cuneiform  signs,  like  many  familiar  words,  like  so  much  of  the  Babylonian 
mythology^- 41  part  of  the  debt  due  from  the  Semitic  invaders  to  that  more 
ancient  culture  ?  And  if  so,  what  bearing  has  this  on  the  religious  priority  of 
the  Semitic  races  ?  This  question  might  reasonably  demand  the  best  thought 
of  a  scholar  who  in  these  days  sets  himself  to  write  "  JLes  Origincs  dc  I'His- 
toire,"  and  wc  might  not  unfairly  expect  some  light  on  it  from  the  accom- 
plished author  of  "£tudes  Accadiennes,"  '*  La  Magie  chez  les  Chaldtens,"  and 
"Les  Premieres  Civilizations."  In  the  presence  of  this  problem,  even  the 
priority  of  Semitic  to  Arj'an  mytholog}' — so  thoroughly  established,  and  so 
emphasized  by  the  author  (pp.  109  ff.  and  passim)— loses  its  fresh  interest. 

It  is,  however,  a  useful,  if  less  brilliant  service,  to  collect  the  traditions  of 
many  peoples,  and  compare  them  with  the  Bible  record.  The  facts  have 
indeed  been  put  before  us  by  others  already,  but  M.  Lenormant,  in  his  600 
pages,  including  the  ages  from  the  Creation  to  the  Flood,  gives  us  a  complete 
survey  of  this  whole  field,  and  the  unique  character  of  the  Bible  narrative 
appeals  in  clear  light.  Yet,  accepting  this  as  the  real  scope  of  the  book,  we 
must  be  warned  against  trusting  it  too  implicitly  in  the  nice  details  of  state* 
ment. 

Minor  defects,  such  as  inexact  translations  of  Babylonian  tablets — put  forth 
without  proof  or  apology,  on  ground  where  no  man's  word  is  worth  anything 
unless  he  can  show  plain  facts  in  its  support— are  too  frequent  to  be  cited 
here.  Let  one  example  of  another  kind  of  unt  rust  worthiness  suffice  :  On  p.  54 
the  author  adopts  the  theory  that  Gen.  ii.  21, 22  favors  the  androgynous  nature 
of  the  first  human  creature.  Accordingly  he  translates        by  "side."  and 

asserts  that  everywhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament  it  means  "side."  But  this 
is  untrue.  In  1  Kings  vi.  15,  16;  vii.  3,  the  word  occurs  (in  the  plural)  with 
the  sense  "beAms,"  *'timberwork"  (-^rt^vrotk),  Comp.  also  Cbald.  y'-^y  "  rib" 

(Dan.  vii.  5)  and  Targ.  Jer.  on  Gen.  ii,  21.    "  He  took  one  of  his  ribs  (y'^y), 

namely,  the  13th  rib  from  the  right  side."  The  Arabic  has  sali'un,  "rib,"  from 
sala'a,"  10  incline,"  *  cur\  e."  The  Assyrian  list  of  parts  of  a  ship  (II.  Rawl. 
6a,  1. 62, 63;  Col.  h.  Del,  Assyr.  Stud.  S.  137),  including  " prow,"  "stem,"  "  cabin," 
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"roof,  "  "cable,"  "mast,"  "spars,"  "kccr"— gives  silu  ("rib")  next  before— 
therefore  not  identical  ^^^—^artti  (Arab,  kt^ahaf^,  **  sides."  It  voold 
seem  as  if  the  author  based  his  interfMetation  on  a  somewhat  incomplete 
review  of  the  facts.  Francis  Bkowm. 

British  Thought  and  Thinkers.  Introductory  Studies,  Critical,  Biographi. 
CAL,  AND  Phii.osoi'Hicai..  i2mo,  pp.  3S8.  By  George  S.  Morris,  A.M..  Lect- 
urer on  Philosophy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
Co.  1880. 

This  is  a  fresh,  strong,  clear  book  of  introductory  studies,  thoroughly  sound  and 
healthful  in  its  principles  and  sagacious  in  its  criticism.  It  is  written  in  an  es> 

cellent  style,  though  occasionally  long  parentheses  cumber  the  sense  and  com- 
pel the  reader  to  look  back  to  recover  the  connection.  It  is  specially  valuable 
for  younger  students  who  need  a  guide  in  their  readings  of  English  philosophi- 
cal writers,  and  for  such  it  is  intended.  The  healthfulness  of  the  boolc  ooosiats 
in  the  fact  that  it  lays  down  the  only  sound  basis  of  philosophy  with  clearness 
and  then  tests  the  works  of  the  leading  Ens^'lisli  thinkers  by  their  relations  to 
this.  This  basis  of  sound  philosophy  is  that  idtalism  which  is  inherent  in 
human  nature.— it  is  the  faith  which  Mind  has  in  itself,  the  knowledge  vhidi  it 
has  of  itself,  the  indestructible  icnowledge  and  coaviction  of  its  own  living, 
namic  reality,  and  its  equal  knowledge  and  conviction  that  mind  is  the  cause 
and  underlying  principle  of  the  world.  The  world  is  intelligil)le,  rational,  and 
can  therefore  be  understood  by  us.  Mind  seeks  and  sees  itself  in  the  universe 
in  the  forms  of  law,  order,  purpose,  beauty.  It  must  reduce  its  conception  of 
the  universe  to  a  rational,  explicable,  apprehensible  whole.  This  search,  thb 
necessity,  of  Mind,  precisely  is  idealism.  Man  seeks  and  finds  himself  only  in 
the  realization  of  an  ideal,  the  Idea  of  man,  as  perfected  in  truth,  goodness,  and 
love.  For  knowing  mind  all  reality  is  Ideal  "Of  the  whole  import  of  this  truth 
few  are  fully  conscious.  Some  expressly  deny  it  in  terms.  Millions  ignorantlf 
or  wantonly  crucify  it."  But  the  univ  ersal  law  remains.  "  All  the  great  litera- 
tures of  the  world,  the  thought  of  every  nation  which  has  been  a  grand  power 
in  the  history  of  civilization,  has  been  deeply,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  cue 
idealistic" 

Now,  the  aim  of  the  author  is  to  test  English  thought  by  this  standard.  The 
question  is,  how  far  has  it  an  idealistic  tendency,  and  what  is  the  peculiar  stripe 
of  its  idealism  ?  He  shows  that  the  English  nation  has  genuine  character  and 
a  genuine  religious  fiaith,  with  a  remarkable  poetic  faculty.  These  are  the  special 
forms  in  which  it  exhibits  its  idealism,  and  all  these  are  pledges  of  great  specu- 
lative ability.  But  a  high  and  strong  speculative  or  philosophical  idealism  it 
has  never  shown.  This  has  been  checked  and  suppressed  by  its  practical  and 
scientific  tendency. 

The  list  of  authors  whose  works  are  examined  is  brief,  but  it  conuins  the 
typical  names  and  all  the  chief  phases  of  Enj^'lish  philosophical  thout,'ht  pass 
under  review.  The  author  finds  a  conscious  and  intentional  idealism  chiefly  in 
the  men  of  the  renaissance  period — Spenser,  Davies,  and  Hooker, — and  in  Shake- 
speare and  Bishop  Berkeley.  Bacon,  with  slight  concepUoo  and  still  slitter 
Ofunion  of  philosophy,  gives  the  method  which  British  thinkers  have  canied 
out  in  a  "descriptive,  empirical  psychology  and  in  a  mechanistic,  eudjeraonistic 
ethics."  Hobbes  anticipates  our  day  in  reducing  all  phenomena,  including  those 
of  mind,  in  their  physical  relations,  to  modes  d  motion.  The  special  philosipb- 
ical  criticism  of  Locke  and  Hume  is  not  extended,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  seethe 
youngest  student  right  in  regard  to  the  pure  empiricism  and  sensationalism  of 
the  one,  and  the  substantial  nihilism  of  the  other.  The  chapter  on  Hamilton 
contains  a  brief  but  admirable  statement  of  Reid's  and  Kant's  power  and  ptace 
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in  their  relation  to  British  thought.  The  chapters  on  Mill  and  Spencer,  especially 
the  latter,  contain  the  most  attended  philoMphical  criticism. 

Throughout  the  book  the  sure  grasp  which  the  author  has  of  his  own  prin- 
ciples, and  the  clearness  with  which  he  seizes  the  points  of  the  system  under 
examination,  and  brings  them  into  contrast  with  his  own  views,  is  admirable. 
We  commend  the  book,  and  hope  Jt  will  be  widely  read  by  all  those  who  are 
forming^  their  views.  It  is  healthy  to  have  such  genuine  philosophy  applied  as 
atest  to  the  pseudo-philosophy  of  Locke,  Mill,  and  Spencer.  If  the  autlior 
would  publish  the  more  extended  and  technical  course  to  which  this  course  was 
introductory,  he  would  do  a  most  valuable  service.  Carrol  Cutler. 

Miracle  Plays  and  Sackkd  DiAMAS.    By  Dr.  Karl  Hasb.    Houghton,  Miflia  ft 

Co.,  Boston. 

The  author  presents  his  subject  under  six  leading  divisions :  i.  The  Mysteries 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  2.  Polemic  Plays  and  Echoes  of  the  Mystery.  3.  Revival 
of  the  Sacred  Drama  in  Spain.  4.  Traces  of  the  Relic^ons  Drama  in  the  French 
Classical  Tragedy.  5.  Hans  Sachs  and  Lessuig's  *' Nathan."    6.  The  Church 

and  the  Theatre. 

To  each  of  these  divisions  are  added  valuable  historical  and  critical  notes. 
As  we  learn  from  the  preface  of  the  editor  (W.  W.  Jackson),  these  lectures 

were  delivered  at  Jena  and  Weimar  in  i857'-8^aad  first  published  in  1858  under 
the  title  "The  Religious  Play."  After  f^iving  an  historical  sketch  of  its  origin 
and  decline,  he  goes  on  to  trace  its  revival  and  varied  manifestations  in  some 
of  the  European  nations,  and  closes  with  some  most  interesting  reflections  as  to 
the  relations  of  Church  and  theatre.  Although,  as  the  editor  intimates,  "  no 
special  reference  is  made  to  England."  still,  the  intellij^ent  student  of  Enplish 
literature  will  not  fail  to  note  the  striking  similarities  throughout  between  the 
historical  origin  of  the  continental  and  the  British  drama. 

The  book,  it  may  be  added,  is  pervaded  by  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  and  written 
in  the  interests  of  evangelical  religion.  Dr.  Hase  has  clearly  shown,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  drama  of  Europe,  what  Warton,  Morley,  Ward,  and  others  have 
shown  as  to  that  of  England — a  steady  development — logical  and  historical — 
from  the  old  Mysteries  and  Miracle  flays  through  the  Moralities  to  modern 
dramatic  forms. 

Seldom  are  the  religious  instincts  of  the  race  so  clearly  seen  as  in  this  early 
identity  of  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  when  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  toward  God  find  their  most  fitting  expression  on  its  stage.  No  one  can 
foil  to  be  impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  ethical  element  blends  with  the 
Uterar}'  in  the  best  dramas  of  Spain,  France,  (Germany,  and  England. 

The  closing  chapter — The  Church  and  the  Theatre — is  timely  and  instructive. 
The  author  shows  us  how  the  drama  deteriorated ;  how  the  sacred  gave  place 
to  the  secular;  natural  representation  to  professional  art,  until  the  Church  and 
theatre  became  so  distinct  as  to  be  antagonistic,  and  actors  were  even  denied 
the  privilege  of  the  sacrament  and  Christian  burial. 

The  question — Can  the  theatre  be  made  a  school  of  morals?  is  still  an  open 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  argues  Dr.  Hase,  it  has  been  so  made.  In  the  days 
of  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  the  Royal  Theatre  was  dedicated  "to  the  elevation  of 
morals."  In  Prussia,  in  1808,  the  stage  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Worship,  its  object  being,  as  Aristotle  phrased  it,  "  to  purify  the  passions.' 
Despite  the  valid  objections  to  be  made  against  such  a  presentation  of  the 
sofiterings  and  death  of  our  Lord  as  that  given,  decennially,  at  Oberammergau, 
it  serves,  at  least,  to  recall  the  mind  of  modern  Christendom  to  the  early  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  and  the  stage.  "  Although  the  modem  drama."  says  Dr. 
Hase,  "  has  its  root  in  a  subsoil  of  Christian  culture,  we  ought  still,  in  the  spirit 
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of  Lessing's  modest  hope,  to  desire  that  some  day  a  Christian  drama  may  again 
have  power  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  public."  Such  a  drama. ^wc  believe,  is  yet 
to  exist  among  us — partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  effect  of  a  general  mental 
and  moral  enlightenment.  As  the  drama  has  descended,  historically,  from  a 
Biblical  character  to  a  moral  or  didactic  one,  and  then  to  a  purely  secular  one, 
the  order  may  be  reversed  and  primitive  times  revived. 

The  author,  in  closing,  makes  a  most  suggestive  allusion  as  he  saj-s:  "  It  is. 
perhaps,  in  the  universal  speech  of  music  that  the  more  doctrinal  side  of  Chris- 
tianity may  most  readily  again  find  its  dramatic  expression." 

To  all  students  of  Ethics  and  of  Letters  alike,  this  volume  is  to  be  most 
heartily  commended.  T.  W.  Hunt. 
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1. 

THE  PLAN  OF  THE  NEW  BIBLE  REVISION. 

WITHIN  a  few  weeks  past  there  has  appeared  a  volume 
which  has  for  some  time  been  looked  for  with  great 
and  growing  interest  This  is  the  New  Testament  as  revised 
by  a  number  of  British  and  American  scholars,  which  is  now 
given  to  the  world  without  waiting  for  the  Old  Testament,  the 
completion  of  which  is  not  expected  for  two  or  three  years  to 
come.  In  the  next  number  of  this  Review  there  will  be  a 
careful  critical  estimate  of  the  characteristic  features  of  this 
interesting  and  important  volume.  What  is  now  proposed  is 
to  give  some  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  whole 
movement  for  revision,  and  to  consider  the  plan  upon  which 
it  has  been  and  is  to  be  conducted. 

In  regard  to  the  authorized  version  there  has  been  for  a 
long  time  a  substantial  agreement  among  all  the  learned  upon 
two  points  :  fust,  that  in  point  of  fidciity  and  elegance,  the 
English  Bible,  as  a  whole,  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
other  version,  ancient  or  modern  ;  but,  secondly,  that  in  par- 
ticular places  it  is  defective,  owing  to  the  jirogress  made  in 
grammar,  lexicography,  exegesis,  criticism,  and  archaeology 
since  the  days  of  King  James,  and  also  to  the  inevitable 
changes  in  the  meaning  and  use  of  many  English  words  and 
phrases.  Attempts,  therefore,  at  a  new  version  in  whole  or  in 
89 
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jiart  liave  l)ccn  constantly  made  from  time  to  time.  Some  of 
these  were  simj)ly  ludicrous,  as  Harwood's  (1768),  which  ren- 
dered the  first  verse  of  the  pearl  of  parables  thus  :  "A  gentle- 
man of  splendid  family  and  opulent  fortune  had  two  sons." 
This  has  been  matched  in  another  way  by  some  writers  of  our 
own  country  and  generation.  Not  many  years  ago,  Miss 
Smith,  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  published  a  new  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  which  these  arc  specimens;  Heb.  i.  i:  "God 
formerly  multifariously  and  abundantly  having  spoken  to  the 
fathers  in  the  prophets,  at  these  last  days  spake,  etc."  Philip, 
iii.  14 :  "I  pursue  toward  the  scope  for  the  prize  of  combat 
of  the  calling  above  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'"  In  the  year  1875, 
O.  S.  Halsted,  ex-chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  is- 
sued a  translation  of  the  book  of  Job  from  the  Hebrew,  a 
work  that  in  his  judgment  was  "  loudly  called  for,"  and  which 
he  undertook  to  prepare,  **  having  been  for  near  twenty  years 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  languages  in 
which  they  were  written."  The  style  and  character  of  the 
book  can  be  accurately  estimated  from  the  first  verse  of  the 
first  chapter.  "  Man  was  in  land  Uz,  Job  name  of  him.  and 
was  that  man  which  be  upright  and  just,  and  feared  God,  and 
turned  aside  from  evil."  Every  pa^e  abounds  with  similar 
gibberish.*  Far  different  from  these  wretched  abortions  was 
the  work  done  by  such  writers  as  Hishuj)  Lowth,  Archbishop 
Newcome,  Principal  George  Campbell,  in  Britain,  or  by  Prof. 
George  R.  Noyes,  in  our  own  countr)'.  Yet,  excellent  in 
many  respects  as  these  scholarly  productions  were,  they  never 
attained  more  than  partial  or  temporaiy  success.  UnifonDly, 
after  a  time,  the  old  version  reclaimed  its  former  position  as 
the  recognized  English  standard.  Still  less  favor  attended 
versions  made  in  the  interest  of  particular  doctrinal  or  denomi- 
national views,  such  as  the  Improved  Version  (Unitarian)  of 
the  New  Testament,  published  in  England  in  1808,  or  the 
Baptist  Bible  issued  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  by  some  American 
divines,  or  the  various  publications  of  the  American  Bible 


*  Sach  writers  M  these  fetget  that  if  the  fifst  law  of  a  tnaslator  is  to  be  fdthM. 

since  otherwise  he  misrepresents  his  author,  the  second  knrand  one  equal  to  the  first 
is  that  he  be  intelligible,  since  otherwise  he  does  not  represent  his  author  at  *1I,  and 
the  reader  with  the  version  in  his  hand  is  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  he  would  be  with 
the  unknown  original. 
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Union  in  this  city.  WJiatever  merits  these  works  possessed, 
they  never  attained  any  general  or  enduring  circulation,  nor 
gave  promise  of  displacing  the  common  Bible. 

Still  there  was  a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those 
most  conversant  with*  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  it  was  very 
desirable  that  in  some  way  the  Christian  public  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  results  of  modem  scholarship.  The  gen- 
eral interest  in  Biblical  studies  was  continually  advancing. 
The  merits  of  our  authorized  version  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  amount  of  improvement  absolutely  required,  became 
more  fully  understood  from  year  to  year.  So  that  for  more 
than  a  generation  the  question  of  subjecting  the  work  of 
Kino^  James'  translators  to  a  close  re-examination  has  been 
agitated  not  merelv  among  sciolists  or  fanatics  or  acknowl- 
edged errorists,  but  among  men  at  once  learned  and  devout, 
who  had  no  private  ends  to  seek,  and  no  peculiar  or  pet  notions 
to  establish.  Bishop  Ellicott,  in  the  preface  to  the  translation 
annexed  to  his  Commentary  on  Galatians,  first  published  in 
1854,  remarked  :  "  The  subject  of  a  revision  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  one  of  th« 
questions  of  the  day "  ;  and  in  his  work  on  Thessalonians, 
published  four  years  later,  he  said  :  *'  I  trust  that  the  revision 
of  our  Authorized  Version  may  be  undertaken  in  its  own 
good  time,  and  that  that  time  is  not  indefinitely  remote."  In 
his  next  issue,  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (i86i)»  he  devoted  two 
pages  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  and  classified  the 
views  which  then  prevailed  concerning  it  in  England.  There 
were,  he  says»  three  parties ;  one,  that  wanted  an  absolutely 
new  translation  ;  a  second,  that  desired  only  a  revision  of  the 
existing  version,  although  differing  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  should  go,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  car- 
ried out;  and  a  third,  that  deprecated  any  change  of  any 
kbd,  because  likely  to  unsettle  the  religious  belief  of  weaker 
brethren.  The  first  party  was  the  smallest  and  the  most 
active ;  the  third  by  far  the  largest ;  and  the  second  small,  but 
daily  increasing.  The  learned  commentator  unreservedly 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  second,  justifying  it  by  manly  and 
forcible  reasoning,  and  still  more  by  the  character  of  the 
translation  which  he  appended  to  each  of  his  exegetical  works, 
of  which,  however,  he  speaks  with  great  modesty.    "  The 
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time  and  pains  I  have  bestowed  on  it  are  excessive,  and  yet 
in  the  majority  of  corrections  I  feel  how  Httle  cause  I  have  for 
satisfaction.  "  The  progress  of  opinion  in  the  matter  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  expressed  views  of  various  well-known 
scholars,  such  as  Canon  Selwyn,  Dean  Alford,  Canon  Light- 
foot,  Dr.  Beard,  and  others.  Much  was  gained  by  the  very 
careful  examination  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  published  by  Archbishop  Trench  in  1859,  which 
pointed  out  in  an  admirable  spirit  and  with  much  acuteness 
many  of  the  features  of  the  authorized  version  which  needed 
amendment,  and  at  the  same  time  ofifered  fruitful  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  it  But  even  more 
was  gained  by  the  scholarship  and  judgment  shown  in  a  '*  Re- 
vision  of  the  Authorized  Version  by  Five  Clergymen,"  which 
appeared  in  successive  years  after  1857,  taking  up  in  turn  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  the  longer  Epistles  of  Paul  (Romans  to 
Colossians).  The  authors  were  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Moberly, 
Dean  Alford,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Dr.  Ellicott.  Their  work 
was  especially  useful  as  showing  by  actual  experiment  that  it 
was  possible  to  revise  the  version,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve the  clear,  pure,  idiomatic  Eng-lish  for  which  it  was  jusdy 
famous.  Some  censured  their  undertaking  as  "  promisint^  lit- 
tle and  {)crforming  less,"  but  without  reason,  for  the  authors 
united  extensive  and  accurate  learning  with  profound  rever- 
ence for  lanc^uacre,  and  so  rendered  a  service  for  which  everv 
friend  of  Revision  should  be  exceedingly  grateful.  The  re- 
suit  of  all  these  discussions  and  tentative  movements  was  a 
general  conviction  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  revision.  Still 
there  were  voices  in  the  opposite  direction,  among  which  were 
those  of  the  learned  Mr.  Scrivener,  Dr.  McCaul,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Malan,  and  Dr.  Gumming.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
high  authority  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  who  in  a  valuable 
chapter  of  his  "  Lectures  on  thb  English  Language,"  depre- 
cated a  revision  as  "  not  merely  iinnecessaryt  but  wholly  pre- 
mature," although  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  holds  that  opinion 
now.  For  certainly  not  a  few  of  the  difficulties  which  he  sug- 
gested have  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  altogether 
groundless.  But  the  opposition  of  diese  conservative  men 
and  of  those  who  sided  with  them  served  a  good  purpose  in 
preventing  the  movement  from  taking  such  an  extreme  aad 
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radical  form  as  would  have  been  fatal  to  its  success.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  while  men  became  more  and  more  persuaded 
that  some  change  was  imperatively  called  for,  they  also  felt 
assured  that  this  change  should  not  take  the  form  of  a  new 
and  independent  translation,  modern  in  its  tone  and  vocabu- 
lary, but  should  be  simply  a  revision  of  the  existing  version 
just  as  that  had  been  a  revision  of  the  preceding  English 
Bibles,  and  that  the  work  should  be  made  in  some  way  to  have 
a  catholic  or  undenominational  character.  The  efforts  to  re- 
duce this  conviction  to  practice  were  for  years  fruitless.  In 
the  year  1856  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  by  the 
learned  Professor  Selwyn,  but  his  proposals,  though  urged 
with  earnest  eloquence,  met  with  little  favor.  Nor  did  endeav- 
ors with  the  legislature  succeed  better.  The  desirableness  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject  was 
frequently  pressed  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the 
inertia  of  conservatism  resisted  all  argument  and  appeal. 

But  at  last  an  efTcctual  movement  was  made  in  what  was 
the  best  of  all  places  for  such  a  matter  to  originate.  This  was 
the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury.  On  the  loth  of  I"'el)ruary,  1870,  Bishoj)  Wilber- 
force  submitted  the  following  motion:  "That  a  committee 
of  both  houses  be  appointed,  with  power  to  confer  with  any 
committee  that  may  be  appointed  by  the  Convocation  of 
the  Northern  Province,  to  report  upon  the  desirableness 
of  a  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  whether  by  marginal  notes  or  otherwise,  in  all 
those  passages  where  plain  and  clear  errors,  whether  in  the 
Hebrew  (su)  or  Greek  text  originally  adopted  by  the  transla- 
tors or  in  the  translation  made  from  the  same,  shall  on  due  in- 
vestigation be  found  to  exist"  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion that  followed,  Bishop  Ollivant  proposed  to  include  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  scope  of  the  inquiry.  His  proposal 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  original  resolution  thus  enlarged, 
was  unanimously  carried.  Eight  bishops  and  sixteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  were  appointed  as  the  committee. 
They,  however,  did  not  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  North- 
ern Province,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  inilucnce  of  the  learned 
and  excellent  Archbishop  Thompson.    The  Convocation  of 
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York  declined  to  concur  in  the  movement,  on  the  ground 
that  "although  blemishes  existed  (in  the  English  Bible),  such 
as  had  been  from  time  to  time  pointed  out,  yet  they  would 
deplore  any  recasting  of  the  text."  They  thought  that  the 
time  was  not  favorable  for  revision,  and  that  the  risk  was 
greater  than  the  probable  gain.  This  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, yet  in  spite  of  it  the  committee  of  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  proceeded  with  their  work.  On  the  3d  of 
May,  they  laid  before  the  Upper  House  a  report  which  had 
been  unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  were  present.  This  report  favored  a  revision  not 
only  in  the  shape  of  new  marginal  readings^  but  also  in  the 
insertion  of  emendations  in  the  text  where  it  might  be  found 
necessaiy,  suggested  the  general  principles  which  should 
guide  the  revision,  and  concluded  witii  the  suggestion  that  the 
Convocation  should  appoint  a  body  of  its  own  members  to 
undertake  the  work,  with  liberty  to  invite  the  co-operation  of 
any  persons  they  saw  fit,  without  respect  to  creed  or  race. 
The  report  was  adopted  without  amendment,  and  it  was  at  once 
resolved,  nem.  cm,,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and  re- 
port to  Convocation  a  scheme  of  revision  on  the  principles 
now  laid  down.  They  also  appointed  eight  bishops  as  their 
representatives  on  the  committee,  and  requested  the  Lower 
House  to  appoint  an  equal  number  from  their  own  body. 

These  resolutions  were  communicated  to  the  Lower  House 
on  the  same  day ;  and  the  report  and  resolutions  were  dis- 
cussed in  that  House  on  May  5th.  Various  amendments 
were  proposed  to  the  different  sections  of  the  report,  but  met 
with  little  support,  and  the  report  was  adopted  without  change. 
There  was,  however,  considerable  opposition  to  the  direction 
which  fixed  the  representatives  of  the  Lower  House  at  the 
same  number  as  those  of  the  Upper.  It  was  urged  that  the 
usual  practice  of  convocation  with  respect  to  joint  committees, 
according  to  which  the  Lower  House  is  represented  in  the 
proportion  of  tw^o  of  its  members  to  one  of  the  Upper,  ought 
to  be  observed  in  this  case.  A  resolution  embodying  this 
opinion  was  communicated  to  the  Upper  House,  which,  how- 
ever, reaflirmed  its  judgment,  still  leaving  to  the  Lower  House 
the  power  of  asking  for  a  larger  number  of  representatives,  if 
after  this  second  expression  of  opinion  they  thought  it  well  to 
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do  so.  The  subject  was  again  debated  in  the  Lower  I  louse,  but 
it  was  finally  decided  by  27  voices  to  25,  to  accept  the  num- 
ber sugrgested  by  the  Upper  House.  Thereupon  the  Prolocu- 
tor (Dr.  Bickersteth),  in  virtue  of  his  office,  nominated  seven 
others,  who,  with  himself,  were  to  constitute  the  committee, 
"it  being  judged  necessary  for  the  Prolocutor  to  be  on  the 
committee." 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  some  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  duty  which  was  imposed  upon 
the  joint  committee  by  the  phrase  "considering  and  reporting 
a  scheme  of  revision."  The  phrase  was  interpreted  by  some  as 
if  it  were  equivalent  to  merely  drawing  up  a  plan  for  making  a 
revision ;  but  this  interpretation  was  overruled.  1 1  was  laid  down 
that  the  scheme  of  revision  necessarily  included  those  changes 
by  the  adoption  of  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  revision 
should  be  carried  out  At  this  point  then  the  action  of  Con- 
vocation as  to  the  work  of  revision  was  at  least  for  the  time 
ended.  Thenceforward  the  joint  committee  had  to  carry  out 
on  their  own  responsibility  the  instructions  they  had  received, 
and  whenever  the  scheme  of  revision  is  completed,  they  will 
present  it  with  their  report  to  Convocation  according  to  the 
laws  of  that  body.  It  will  then  rest  with  the  Convocation  to 
adopt  or  reject  or  modify  that  which  shall  be  offered  to  them. 
But  in  view  of  all  the  time  and  pains  and  money  which  have 
been  expended  upon  the  work,  the  report  can  hardly  be  more 
than  a  respectful  acknowledgment  to  th(^body  which  initiated 
the  proceedings  and  gave  to  them  the  sanction  of  its  honored 
name.  The  action  of  the  committee  will  be  final,  and  the 
book  will  be  suljmittcd  to  the  churches  as  it  came  from  their 
hands.  The  people  at  large  in  all  English-speaking  coun- 
tries will  pronounce  the  judgment  which  is  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  revision. 

The  committee  of  bishops  and  presbyters  lost  no  time  in 
getting  to  work.  Their  hrst  meeting  was  held  on  the  25th  of 
the  month  in  which  they  were  appointed.  They  proceeded  to 
apportion  the  task  among  themselves,  and  also  agreed  upon 
the  names  of  nearly  forty  other  scholars  whom  they  invited  to 
join  them.  These  belonged  not  only  to  the  various  schools  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  also  to  Presbyterians,  Independ- 
ents, Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and,  at  least  in  a  single  case  each,  to 
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Hebrews,  Romanists,  and  Unitarians.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  their  appointment  which  authorized  them  to 
obtain  the  help  of  '*  any  eminent  for  scholarship,  to  whatever 
nation  or  religious  body  they  may  belong."  The  wide  range 
of  denominational  relationship  thus  wisely  introduced  was  still 
farther  enlarged  in  the  constitution  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee, which  contains  a  representative  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  also  one  of  the  Lutheran  body. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  work  they  determined  that  unitize 
King  James'  translators,  who  were  divided  into  six  classes,  to 
each  of  which  a  sixth  portion  of  the  entire  Scriptures  was  com- 
mitted, there  should  be  only  two  companies,  one  chaiged  with 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  with  the  whole  of 
the  New,  thus  securing  the  requisite,  or  at  least  desirable,  uni- 
•  formity  of  phrasing  in  each  portion.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
general  principles  of  the  revision  were  settled  for  both  com- 
panics,  none  of  which  have  been  reversed  or  modified.  They 
are  as  follows : 

"  I.  To  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible  into  the  text  of  the  authorised  vetnoa 
consistently  with  fdthlnlnest. 

"2.  To  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  thftesptcisioci  of  tadiateeniioos  to  tiielangi^ 
tlie  authorized  or  earlier  versions. 

'*  3.  Each  company  to  go  twice  over  the  portion  to  be  revised,  once  provisiooallyt 
the  second  time  IbnUy. 

"4.  That  the  text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which  the  evidence  is  decidedly  prepon- 
derating ;  and  that  when  the  text  so  adopted  differs  from  that  from  which  the  auibor- 
ized  vevrioA  ms  made,  the  elteradott  be  indjceted  fo  the  mai^. 

"  s*  To  meke  or  retain  no  ohange  In  the  test,  00  the  second  final  se^on  by  each 
company,  except  two-thirds  of  those  present  npiprove  of  the  same ;  but  on  Uie  ficit  re- 
vision to  decide  by  simple  majorities. 

"  6.  In  every  ease  of  piopMed  alteration  that  may  have  given  rise  to  gtcnsiion,  to 
defer  the  voting  thereon  till  the  next  meeting:,  whensoever  the  same  shall  be  required 
by  one-third  of  those  present  at  the  meeting,  such  intended  vote  to  be  announced  in  the 
notice  for  the  next  meeting. 

**  7.  To  revise  the  headings  of  chapters,  pages,  paragraphs,  italics,  and  punctuauoa. 

"  8.  To  refer,  on  the  part  of  each  company,  when  considered  desirable,  to  divinCSf 
scholars,  and  literary  men,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for  their  opinions." 

A  complete  list  of  the  past  and  present  members  of  the  two 

companies  is  here  given. 

THE  BRITISH  REVISION  COMMITTEE. 

On  the  Old  Testament, 

Dr.  Thirlwall.  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Deceased, 

Dr.  Ollivant,  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

Dr.  Harold  Bsown,  Bidiopof  Ely,  (now  of  Windiestei). 
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Dr.  C.  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Retigned. 
Dr.  A.  C.  HntriY,  Bishop  of  B«di  and  Wdls. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Rose.  Archdeacon  of  Bedfofd.  DMoni, 
Dr.  W.  Selwyn,  Canon  of  Ely.  Deuastd. 
Dr.  J .  J  EBB,  Canoa  <rf  Heteford.  X«$igmtd. 
Dr.  W.  Kay.  ChdinftMd. 

These  were  appointed  by  Convocation,  and  they  invited  the 

following  scholars  and  divines  to  join  them : 

Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  Professor  of  Theology,  Congregational  Hall,  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  T.  Chenkry,  Professor  of  Arabic,  Oxford. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Co(">K.  Canon  of  Exeter.    Dec  lined. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson.  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh. 
Dr.  B.  Davibs,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Baptist  College,  Regent's  Path.  Deuaud. 

Dr.  P.  Fairbarn,  Principal  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  JOtttmstd, 

Dr.  F.  Field,  Editor  of  Septuai^nt,  etc. 

Dr.  GiNSBURG,  Commentator  on  Canticles,  etc. 

Dr.  F.  W.  GoTcn,  Principal  of  Baptist  College,  Bristol. 

Rev.  R.  Harrison,  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone. 

Rev.  Stanley  Lkathes,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  King's  College,  London. 
Rev.  J.  McGn.1.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  St.  Andrew's. 

Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  now  Dean  of  Canterbury, 

Dr.  J.  J.  S.  Pkrowne,  Canon  of  LlandafT. 

Dr.  £.  H.  Plumptre,  Professor  King's  College.  Rtsigmed* 

Dr.  E.  B.  Pussy,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  JUeSned. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Wright,  now  Professor  of  Arabic,  Cambridge  Dfclifud. 

Dr.  W.  Aldis  Wright,  Bursar  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge. 

The  following  were  afterward  invited : 

R.  N.  Br.N=;LY,  Hebrew  Lecturer,  Caius  College,  Cambridgje. 

J.  BiRRKi.L,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  St.  Andrew's. 

Dr.  F.  Chance,  Editor  of  Commentary  on  Job. 

T.  K.  ChsVNI,  Hebrew  Lecturer.  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Dr.  G.  Dorr.i.AS,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Free  Chufdt  CoUege^  Glasgow. 

S.  R.  Driver.  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

Rev.  C.  J.  EixioTT,  Fetlow  of  St.  Cadwriae  College,  CUnbridge. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Geden.  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Wesleyan  College,  Didstmrf. 

Rev.  J.  R-  LuMBY.  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine  College,  Cambridga. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Rev.  W.  R<»BaT80N  SmTH,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Weir,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Glasgow. 

Bishop  Brownk  is  Chairman,  and  Dr.  W.  Aldis  Wright,  Secretary. 

On  tJu  New  Testament. 

Dr.  S.  WiLBF.RFORCE,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Deceased, 

Dr.  Elucott,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Dr.  MoBiRLY,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Dr.  E.  H.  BiCKERSTETH,  now  Dean  of  Utchfleld. 

Dr.  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Dr.  H.  Alford,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Deceased. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Blakbslsv,  now  Dean  of  Llneola. 

These  were  appointed  by  the  Convocation,  and  they  invited 
the  following  to  join  them  : 

Dr.  J.  ANOt;s,  President  Baptist  College,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

Dr.  J.  EADB,  Professor  Biblical  Litemtnie,  United  Presbyterian,  Glasgow. 

r 
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Dr.  F.  J.  A.  HORT,  Fellow  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
Rev.  W.  G.  HuiiraixY,  Prebendary  of  St.  Pud's. 

Dr.  B.  H.  KknnkdY,  Caiaon  of  Ely. 

Dr.  W.  Lee,  Archdeacoa  of  Dublin. 

Dr.  J.  B.  LiGHnooT,  now  Bithop  of  Dmfuun. 

Dr.  W.  F.  MOULTON.  Professor,  Wesleyan  College,  RidUBOIld. 

Dr.  W.  Mii  LTCAN,  Professor  of  Divinily,  Aberdeen. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  now  Cardinal.  Declitud, 

Dr.  S.  NswTH,  Principal  New  College,  London. 

Dr.  A.  RoBKRTS,  Professor  of  Humanity,  St.  Andrew's. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Trench,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Rev.  G.  Vance  Smith,  Carmarthen. 

Dr.  R.  SooTT,  now  Dean  of  Roclieater. 

Dr.  F.  H.  ScRiVENKR,  Editor  of  Codex  Brziu-,  etc. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Trecelles,  Editor  of  Greek  Testament.  Deceased. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Vavchan,  Master  of  the  Temple. 

Dr.  B.  F.  WcsToorr,  Canon  of  Peterboro. 

The  following  were  afterward  added : 

Dr.  David  Bkowh,  Principal  Free  Chordi  College,  Aberdeen. 

Dr.  C.  Merivai.e,  Dean  of  Ely.  Rfsiiptfd. 

Dr.  Charles  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 

The  Very  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakbsut,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Edwin  Palmbr,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford. 

Rev.  J.  Troutbeck,  Westminster. 

Bishop  Elucott  is  Chairman,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Troutbxck,  Secretary. 

The  companies  entered  upon  the  work  as  soon  as  they  were 
organized.  The  New  Testament  company  met  for  the  first  time 
on  June  22d,  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey; 
the  Old  Testament  comi)any  in  the  Chapter  Library  of  the 
same  venerable  pile,  on  June  30th.  From  that  time  they  con- 
tinued their  work  rep;ularly.  except  durino:  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, the  Old  Testament  company  in  bi-monthly  sittinccs  of  ten 
days,  and  the  New  Testament  company  in  monthly  sittings  of 
four  days  each.  Shortly  after  the  work  was  commenced,  ne- 
gotiations were  opened  with  the  two  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  the  authorized  publishers  of  the  common  ver- 
sion in  England,  on  the  subject  of  the  right  to  print  the  ^^ 
suits  of  the  revision.  These  negotiations  led  to  an  arrangement 
in  1872  by  which  the  Presses  of  the  two  universities  undertook 
to  provide  a  sum  (said  to  be  ;f  20,000)  which  would  probably 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  work  (travelling  expenses 
of  the  revisers,  books  of  reference,  printing,  etc.),  in  return  for 
which  they  were  to  be  made  the  owners  of  the  cop)Tigfat  In 
this  provision  nothing  is  said  of  compensation  to  the  revisers, 
for  they,  it  is  understood,  offered  their  time  and  labor  as  a  free 
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contribution  to  the  great  work.  Canon  Westcott  remarks 
("History  of  the  English  Bible,"  p.  347)  that  in  these  nego- 
tiations it  was  for  the  first  time  laid  dov/n  that  the  Apocrypha 
should  be  included  in  the  scheme  of  the  revision,  the  two 
companies  combining  to  produce  this  part  of  the  work.  But 
as  we  understand  the  facts,  it  is  not  the  companies  ex  officio 
that  have  entered  into  this  arrangement,  but  certain  mem- 
bers of  each.  Nothing  will  be  done,  we  presume,  in  the 
matter,  until  both  Testaments  shall  have  been  completed 
and  published.  The  usefulness  of  the  Apocrypha,  not- 
withstanding its  uncanonical  and  uninspired  character,  makes 
it  desirable  that  the  English  version  should  be  brought  up  to 
the  present  standard  of  scholarship. 

The  desirableness  of  American  co-operation  has  been  said 
to  have  been  an  aftcr-thoue^ht  of  the  Hritish  revisers.  If  so, 
it  was  one  that  was  entertained  at  a  very  early  date,  for  not 
only  was  it  included  in  the  orig^inal  instructions  to  the  com- 
mittee ("to  whatever  nation^'  etc.),  but  was  also  specifically 
referred  to  in  a  resolution  of  convocation,  July  7,  1870.  In- 
deed in  that  year  a  distinct  invitation  was  sent  to  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  to  join  in  the  movement,  but  this  over- 
ture was  declined,  because  it  came  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  not  from  the  primate  of  the  Anglican  estab- 
lishment. Perhaps  it  was  well  that  this  course  was  taken,  for 
necessarily  if  co-operation  should  come  it  must  be  on  a  broad 
basis  of  equality  in  order  to  be  successful,  and  this  was  ensured 
by  keeping  it  entirely  free  from  any  ecclesiastical  action  what- 
ever. As  matters  stand,  no  churches  as  such  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  work  save  the  one  which  originated  it,  and  to  which 
on  account  of  its  age,  history,jcharacter,  and  prestige,  all  are 
willing  to  defer.  Hence  while  nearly  all  the  larger  religious 
bodies  are  represented  in  the  lists  of  revisers,  none  of  them 
have  any  responsibility  for  what  may  be  done.  Indeed,  had  they 
been  officially  constdted  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  no  agreement  could  have  been  reached  as  to  the  details 
and  proportions  of  the  co-operation.  Resort  therefore  was 
had  to  individuals.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Angus,  President  of  Regent's  Park  College,  London, 
was  about  to  visit  the  United  States  in  August,  1870,  and  he 
was  entrusted  by  Bishop  EUicott,  Chairman  of  the  New  Tes- 
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tament  Company,  with  authority  to  institute  measures  for  the 
formation  of  an  American  Committee.    On  his  arrival,  he 
communicated  with  Dr.  PhiHp  SchafT,  already  favorably  known 
in  Britain  by  his  character  and  writings,  who  suggested  the 
details  of  a  plan  of  joint  action,  and  furnished  a  list  of  names 
representing  the  best  Biblical  scholarship  of  the  various 
churches  in  this  country.     These  were  afterward  submitted 
to  the  British  Committee,  and  substantially  approved.  Then 
followed  an  interesting  official  correspondence,  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
and  Dr.  Angus.    The  result  was  that  Dr.  Schaff  was  empow- 
ered to  select  and  invite  scholars  from  non-Episcopal  bodies, 
to  take  part  in  the  work,  the  nomination  of  members  from  the 
Episcopal  Church  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  of  its 
bishops.    But  as  these -declined  the  task,  the  whole  duty  fell 
on  the  one  man  who,  from  his  catholic  spirit  and  his  close  re- 
lations with  the  learned  men  of  all  denominations,  was  per-  ^ 
haps  best  adapted  to  do  it  successfully.    In  performing  the' 
'  delicate  task  of  selection,  he  says  that  **  reference  was  had  first 
of  all,  to  ability,  experience,  and  reputation  in  Biblical  learn- 
ing and  criticism;  next,  to  denominational  connection  and 
standing,  so  as  to  have  a  fair  representation  of  the  leading 
churches  and  theological  institutions  ;  and  last,  to  local  conven- 
ience, in  order  to  secure  regular  attendance."    This  last  con- 
sideration led  to  the  exclusion  of  all  who  lived  remote  from 
New  York,  whether  in  the  West  or  the  South.    It  was  deemed 
indispensable  that  there  should  be  constant  personal 'conference 
so  that  conclusions  could  be  reached  through  comparison  of 
views,  but  this  was  obviously  impossible  in  the  case  of  those 
who  lived  many  hundred  miles  from  this  city.    Not  a  few  dis- 
tinguished scholars  were  therefore  necessarily  omitted.  The 
selection  that  was  made  seems  to  have  been  generally  ap- 
proved.   Some  who  were  invited  declined  the  invitation,  but 
this  was  from  personal  reasons,  and  not  from  any  hostility  to 
the  pending  revision.    On  the  7th  of  December,  1871,  a  num- 
ber of  the  American  revisers  met  in  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  an  organization.    At  this  meeting,  Dr.  Howson, 
Dean  of  Chester,  was  present  by  invitation,  and  took  part  in 
the  deliberations.   After  a  full  interchange  of  opinion*  the 
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committee  adopted  the  following  constitution,  which,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  of  minor  importance,  has  p^overned  its 
proceedings  up  to  the  present  time.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  the  movement  was  publicly  announced  at  a  large 
meeting  held  in  Calvary  Church,  at  which  addresses  were 
made  by  Dean  Howson  and  Drs.  Schaff  and  Washburn. 

**  I.  The  American  Committee,  invited  by  the  British  Committee  engaged  in  the 
rerision  of  the  AiMllorized  Enf^Iish  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  co-openUe  wilh 
ibem,  shall  be  composed  of  Biblical  scholars  and  divine?  in  the  United  Stales. 

"  II.  This  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  elect  its  othcers,  to  add  to  its  number, 
and  to  611  It*  own  vacaadei. 

"  III.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a 
Treasurer.  The  President  shall  conduct  the  official  correspondence  «Hth  the  British 
Ttvitett.   The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  home  correspondence. 

'*IV.  New  fluembera  of  the  Committee,  and  corresponding  membera,  must  be  nom* 
inated  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  ckcied  unanimously  by  ballot. 

"  V.  The  American  Committee  shall  co-operate  with  the  British  Companies  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  and  rales  of  revision  adopted  by  the  British  Committee.  / 

"  VI.  The  American  Committee  shall  consist  of  two  companies,  the  one  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  .Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  for  the  revision  of 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

"VII.  Badi  Company  shall  elect  Its  own  Chairman  and  Recording  Secretary. 

"VIII.  The  British  Companies  will  submit  to  the  Anu-rican  Companies,  from  time 
to  time,  such  portions  of  their  work  as  have  passed  the  hrst  revision,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Companies  will  transmit  their  criticisms  and  suggestions  to  the  British  Companies 
before  the  second  revision. 

"  IX .  A  joint  meeting  of  the  American  and  British  Companies  shall  be  held,  if  pos- 
sible, in  London,  before  final  action. 

**  X.  The  American  Committee  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  to  have  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  copyright  of  the  Revised  Version  In  the  United  Suies  of 
America.'* 

One  of  the  exceptions  referred  to  is  contained  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  last  section.  It  was  found,  on  examination,  that 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  American  copy- 
right ;  and,  besides,  many  felt  reluctant  to  have  the  work  come 
before  the  public  in  this  country  in  a  way  which  might  give  the 
impression  that  there  were  private  pecuniary  interests  involved 
in  its  circulation.  Accordingly,  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
expenses  of  the  Committee  have  been  met  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  individuals,  or  collections  in  churches,  public 
meetings  having  been  held  in  behalf  of  the  work  in  New 
York,  Providence,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  with 
a  view  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  popular  mind.  The 
amount  of  money  received  from  a  comparatively  narrow  field 
has  proved  sufficient  so  &r,  to  meet  all  the  necessary  expen- 
ses.  The  gross  sum  firom  October,         to  March,  1881, 
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being  over  thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  This  part  of  the 
business  since  May,  1875,  been  entrusted  to  a  Committee 
of  Finance,  of  which  Judge  Fancher  is  Chairman,  and  Andrew 
L.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Treasurer.  The  duties  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man have  been  so  many  and  perplexing,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  cheerfully  and  skilfully  performed,  as  to  call  forth  the  repeat- 
ed thanks  of  the  Revision  Committee. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  New  York,  it  was 
divided  into  two  companies,  each  of  which  has  its  own  chair- 
man and  recording  secretary,  while  the  body,  as  a  whole,  has 
its  general  officers.  The  latter  were  chosen  at  the  first  meet- 
ing, and  continue  unchanged :  Dr.  Schaff,  President,  and  Dr. 
George  E.  Day,  Secretary.  ^Vacancies  in  the  Committee  were 
supplied,  and  new  members  added  firom  time  to  time  in  subse- 
quent years,  but  the  list  never  attained  so  large  proportions 
as  that  of  the  English  Committee.  The  following  catalogue 
gives  first  the  original  members  and  then  those  who  were 
afterward  elected,  noting  also  such  changes  as  were  caused 
by  death  or  ill  health,  or  the  pressure  of  private  engage- 
ments : 

LIST  OF  AMERICAN  REVISERS. 

TMB  OLD  TBSTAMBSrr  COMPAMT. 

Prof.  Thomas  J.  CoNANT.  D.D,      .      .      .      ;      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
"    George  E.  Day,  D.D.  (.Sf^r^/flry).  .  New  Haven.  Conn. 

John  De  Witt,  D.D. 


William  Henry  Grbbn,  D.D, 

George  Emlen  Hare,  D.D. 
Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.D. 

JOSKPK  PACKAXDb  D.D.  . 

Calvin  E.  Stowe.  D.D. 
James  Strong.  S.T.D.  . 
C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck.  M.D.* 
Taylbr  Lvwis,  LL.D.  . 


{CAmrmoH), 


New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Philack-lphia.  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fairfax,  Va. 
Cambridge,  Maw. 
Madison,  N.  J. 
Beyrut,  Syria. 
Schenectadf,  N.  Y. 


Of  these,  Dr.  Conant  did  not  regularly  attend,  but  occasion- 
ally communicated  his  views  in  writing ;  Dr.  Stowe  was  not 
able  to  attend  after  the  first  year ;  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  commu- 
nicated in  writing,  but  was  removed  by  death  in  1877.  The 
company  afterward  elected  as  additionsd  members: 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Aikin,  D.D   Princeton.  N.  J. 

*•    Charles  M.  Mead,  D.D   Andover.  Mass. 

Howard  Osgood,  D.D   Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Talbot  W.  Chahbbks,  D.D.  .  New  York. 


*Dr.  V^an  Dyck,  the  distlnguiahed  innslator  of  the  Arabic  Able,  was  oot  expected 
to  attend  the  meetings,  but  wns  to  be  occasionally  COOSnltcd  On  qaestiODS  iBVOlviaga 
thorough  knowledge  of  Shemiiic  languages. 
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Right  Rev.  Alfred  Lee,  D.D. 
Prof.  Ezra  Abbot,  D.D.,  LL.D.  . 
Rev.  G.  R.  Croom,  D.D. 
Prof.  H.  B.  Hackf.tt,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

"    James  Hadlsy.  LL.D. 

"   Ckailxs  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.D. 

"    Matthew  B.  Riudle,  D.D. 

"    Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

**    Ckaklbs  SnoKT.  LL.D.  (Seariafy). 

"    Henry  B.  Smith.  D.D.,  LL.D.. 

"    J.  Henry  Thayer,  D.D.  (Secretaiy). 
W.  F.  Warren,  D.D.  . 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Washburn,  D.D. 

"    Tmeo.  D.  Woolsby,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Ckaimum), 


Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
New  York. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Princeton,  N.  I. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  Coon. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Andovcr,  MasB. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York. 
New  Umven,  Conn. 


Of  these  Dr.  Warren  declined  to  serve  ;  Dr.  Crooks  re- 
signed the  first  year ;  Dr.  Hadley  was  removed  by  death  in 
1872,  and  Dr.  Hackett  in  1876;  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith  was  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resign  after  the  first  meeting,  and  Dr. 
Hodge,  who  communicated  with  the  Committee  by  writing, 
died  in  1878. 

The  Committee  afterward  elected  the  following : 

Rev.  J.  K.  Burr,  D.D   Trenton,  N.  J. 

President  Twos  Chase,  LL  D   H.iverford  Collie,  Pa. 

Chancellor  Howard  Crosby.  D.D..  LL.D.      .      .  New  York. 

Prof.  TimoYky  DwiGMT,  D.D.        ....  New  Haven, 

**    A.  C.  Kbmdbick,  D.D..  LL.D.      .  .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  large  part  of  the  year  1872  was  spent  in  correspondence 
and  in  a  personal  conference  of  Dr.  Schaff  with  the  British 
Committee  during  a  visit  to  England,  By  these  means  some 
difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  co-operation  were  remov- 
ed, and  on  July  17,  1872,  the  English  revisers  resolved  to 
send  over  copies  of  the  work  they  had  done  on  the  opening 
books  of  each  Testament,  to  be  submitted  to  the  criticism  of 
the  brethren  here,  it  being  understood  that  these  copies  were 
only  provisional  and  tentative,  and  that  they  were  entrusted 
in  strict  confidence,  in  no  way  to  be  made  public  In  due 
time  this  was  done,  the  copies  arrived,  and  the  American  re- 
visers commenced  their  work  at  a  meeting  in  October,  1872, 
at  the  Bible  House,  New  York,  which  continued  to  be  the 
regular  place  of  meeting  to  the  end — a  fact  which,  in  some 
cases,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  enterprise :  aa 
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Opinion  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  had  no  foundation 
'  whatever.    The  central  position  of  the  building,  and  its  quiet 
apartments  opening  on  the  inner  court,  made  it  a  convenient 

and  suitable  place  of  meeting.  The  only  exception  to  its  use 
was  in  the  summer  vacation,  when  a  four-days'  session  was 
held  in  some  university  town  affording  the  conveniences  of  a 
library.  The  last  Friday  in  each  month,  with  the  following 
Saturday,  was  appointed  for  regular  monthly  meetings ;  the 
two  companies  usually  sitting  in  adjoining  rooms,  and  there- 
fore able  without  trouble  to  confer  with  each  other  as  occasion 
required.  Generally  a  fair  representation  was  present,  but  of 
course  there  were  interruptions  by  illness,  and  also  by  the 
pastoral  or  professional  occupations  of  the  members,  only  one 
of  whom,  the  venerable  cx-president  Woolsey,  was  so  situ- 
ated as  to  have  absolute  command  of  his  own  time.  Usually 
they  were  furnished  with  printed  copies  of  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Scriptures  as  revised  in  Britain, 
These,  after  having  been  examined  in  private  by  each  member, 
were  carefully  considered  in  general  meeting.  Whatever  con- 
clusions were  reached  on  a  second  revision  were  forwarded  to 
the  English  Committees,  at  first  in  manuscript,  but  afterward 
in  print  When  in  due  time  the  opinions  of  the  transatlantic 
brethren  upon  these  suggestions  were  received,  there  was 
fresh  consideration  of  the  subject  This  was  the  course 
throughout,  the  British  revisers  taking  the  initiative,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances,  when  the  supply  of  copies  from  abroad 
having  been  for  a  time  hindered,  the  companies  on  this  side 
took  up  a  book  independently.  This  circumstance  threw 
light  upon  the  question  how  far  the  two  bodies  acting  apart 
on  the  same  book  would  agree.  It  was  found  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  both  had  harmonized  in  the  character  of  the 
changes  to  be  made.  Of  course  in  those  as  to  which  they 
differed  there  was  subsequent  conference.  Nor  was  it  an  un- 
frequent  occurrence  that  when  an  emendation  was  proposed 
on  one  side,  and  a  different  one  offered  in  lieu  of  it  on  the 
other,  both  w  ere  finally  rejected  for  the  sake  of  a  third,  which 
met  the  views  of  all  parties. 

As  appears  by  section  IX.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee,  provision  was  made  for  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  British  and  American  companies  in  London  before.nnal 
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action.  This,  however,  was  not  fouad  to  be  possible.  Ac- 
cordingly the  conferences  were  in  writing,  and  this  led  to  the 
delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
deemed  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  entire  agreement 
among  the  brethren  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  accord- 
ingly, after  the  work  was  substantially  finished,  a  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  successive  revisions  in  order  that  thus  at 
last  a  single  text  might  be  harmoniously  agreed  upon.  And 
much  was  accomplished  in  this  direction.  Still  there  were 
some  cases  in  which  the  American  Committee  could  not  yield 
their  conscientious  convictions,  and  hence  the  addition  to  the 
volume  of  an  appendix  containing  their  view  of  the  method 
of  translating  these  portions.  It  has  sometimes  been  incon- 
siderately stated  that  this  appendix  represents  the  only  con- 
tribution of  the  American  company  to  tlie  work.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  whole  of  the  revision 
has  passed  under  the  hands  of  both  committees,  and  ev^ry 
page  bears  testimony  to  the  more  or  less  fruitful  activity  of 
both.  The  British  company  of  course  made  the  first  revis- 
ion, but  the  final  result  was  reached  through  a  course  of  con- 
tinual conference  and  comparison  of  views,  such  as  has  been 
described.  Whether  the  matters  at  issue  were  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  justify  the  insertion  of  the  appendix  is  a  ques- 
tion  which  the  Christian  public  may  be  left  to  decide. 

There  are  some  features  of  the  revision  about  which  there 
could  not  be  much  dispute.  One  of  these  is  the  mechanical 
distribution  of  the  matter  into  chapters  and  verses,  which,  how- 
ever convenient  for  the  purpose  of  a  concordance,  subjected 
the  English  Bible  to  a  test  at  once  most  ^vere  and 
most  needless.  All  who  have  given  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject agree  that  the  matter  of  the  different  books  should 
be  arranged  in  paragraphs  according  to  the  sense  and  the 
connection.  Of  course  there  are  cases  in  which  the  divis- 
ion of  the  paragraphs  must  have  some  e'ffect  upon  the  in- 
terpretation, and  thus  interfere  with  the  duty  of  the  revisers, 
whose  sole  function  is  to  translate,  and  not  to  interpret.  Still 
this  risk  does  not  occur  often,  and  when  it  does,  may  well  be 
encountered  for  the  sake  of  the  vast  gain  involved.  Another 
matter  of  common  agreement  was  the  use  of  words  in  italic 
letters  to  mark  the  insertion  of  that  which  is  not  contained  in 
80 
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the  original.  These  words  were  of  two  classes,  one  compris- 
ing those  cases  in  which  (c.  g,,  the  substantive  verb  used  as  a 
copula)  the  unexpressed  word  is  necessarily  implied  in  those 
that  are  expressed.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  mere  affectation  of 
fidelity  to  parade  the  English  word  in  italics.  The  other  class 
consists  of  those  instances  in  which  some  additional  words  in 
English  are  needed  to  complete  the  sense.  But  as  the  sense 
may  be  conceived  in  different  ways,  no  one  of  which  can  be 
claimed  to  be  infallibly  the  right  one,  it  is  proper  that  this  fact 
should  be  indicated  by  a  change  of  type.  Here  all  that  can 
be  asked  is  that  these  additions  be  omitted  whenever  possi- 
ble, and  if  retained,  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  compass.  To  this 
matter  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given,  and  it  is  hoped 
with  considerable  success.  A  similar  point  was  that  of  print- 
ing the  poetical  portions  in  such  way  as  to  show  the  parallelisros 
of  the  original  This  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
tile  English  reader  seeing  what  looks  like  versification,  would 
naturally  expect  rhyme,  or  at  least  rhythm,  and  so  be  unpleas* 
antly  disappointed.  But  it  seems  now  to  be  admitted  that 
notwithstanding  this  obstacle,  it  is  better  that  the  reader 
should  be  made  to  see  at  once  that  what  he  has  before  him  is 
poetry,  not  prose,  and  that  he  should  be  helped  to  observe  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  viz:  thought  or 
feeling  given  in  a  series  of  balanced  sentences  or  propositions, 
each  of  which  corresponds  in  some  way  to  what  precedes  or 
follows.  Accordingly  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  are 
printed  in  this  manner.  At  times  there  is  a  difficulty  in  de- 
termining the  proper  division  of  the  lines,  the  Masoretic  ac- 
cents, which  usually  are  a  safe  guide  to  the  traditional  view  of 
the  meaning,  being  evidently  in  some  cases  inserted  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  and  therefore  no  aid  to  the  sense.  Such 
cases,  of  course,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  revisers, 
aided  by  what  has  been  accomplished  by  other  scholars  in  this 
matter,  as  shown  in  their  printed  works.  Another  plain  case 
was  the  correction  of  manifest  and  acknowledged  errors  in 
translation,  such  as  "  grove  "  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  oc- 
curs scores  of  times  wher6  the  true  meaning  is  a  particular 
form  of  idol  or  shrine,  or  "  hypocrite "  for  a  word  meaning 
**  ungodly,"  or  the  unmeaning  utterance  in  Job  xxvl  5,  "  Dead 
things  are  formed  from  under  the  waters,"  or  the  harsh  phrase 
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"too  superstittoiis"  for  "  very  devout *'  in  Paul's  addiess  at 

Athens,  or  "  devotions "  in  the  same  address  for  "  objects 

of  devotion."  The  same  may  be  said  of  terms  manifestly  ob- 
solete iind  misleading,  such  as  prcvctit  for  precede,  let  lor  hin- 
der, by  and  by  for  immediately,  thoui^iht  for  anxiety,  carriages 
for  baggage.  In  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  scarcely  any  room 
for  difference  of  opinion.  If  any  change  at  all  is  to  be  made, 
surely  such  constant  sources  of  confusion  and  error  should  be 
eliminated. 

In  regard  to  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  it  was  concluded 
to  omit  them  altogether.  Those  which  stand  in  the  author- 
ized version  were  not  made  by  the  body  of  the  original  forty- 
seven  translators,  but  by  one  of  their  number  and  one  other 
person,  and  were  therefore  not  considered  as  forming  part  of 
the  version.  And  they  appear  to  have  been  extensively  altered 
by  Dr.  Blayney,  and  by  many  anonymous  editors.  Besides, 
not  only  are  they  sometimes  awkward,  clumsy,  confused,  or 
erroneous,  but  also  in  not  a  few  cases  they  interpret  the  mean- 
ing or  the  bearing  of  the  passages  or  chapters  to  which  they 
are  prefixed.  And  although  the  interpretation  is  one  in  which 
most  Christians  would  agree,  yet  all  such  explanations  are  out- 
side of  the  proper  work  of  a  translator.  There  was  little  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  the  decision  to  omit  them  altogether. 

But  there  are  other  matters  upon  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
come  to  a  definite  conclusion.  One  of  these  had  reference  to 
the  text,  especially  that  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  no 
doubt  entertained  by  any  scholar  now  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  Textus  receptus.  It  was  adopted  at  such  an  early  period, 
based  upon  so  few  manuscripts,  and  those  of  so  late  a  date, 
and  is  so  obviously  deficient  in  many  respects,  that  it  has 
ceased  to  have  any  authority.  But  nothing  has  yet  l)een  pro- 
vided to  take  its  place — critical  opinion  being  still  unsettled 
and  even  contradictory,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
every  fresh  expositor  of  any  portion  of  the  Greek  Scriptures 
constructs  his  own  text  according  to  his  estimate  of  the  mate- 
rials at  hand.  The  revisers,  therefore,  were  shut  up  to  the 
same  course.  They  did  not  adopt  the  text  of  any  one  MS. 
or  anyone  editor,  nor  did  they  agree  upon  any  general  rules  of 
diplomatics,  but  left  each  case  to  be  settled  as  it  arose  on  its 
own  merits*  the  only  limitation  being  that,  as  the  received 
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text  had  the  ground,  it  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
in  cases  where  the  evidence  was  evenly  balanced.  Of  coune 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  condusions  thus  reached  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  favor  of  all,  but  the  consentient 
judgment  of  so  many  learned  men  of  different  training  and 
associations  in  the  choice  of  a  p^iven  rcadino^  must  be  taken  as 
assurance  that  such  a  reading  has  a  powerful  supj)cjii.  All 
candid  persons  surely  admit  that  our  Bible  should  contain  all 
the  revealed  word  of  (xod,  and  nothing  that  is  not  such  word. 
This  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  revisers  to  secure  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  method  they  have  taken  may  seem  objectionable, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  in  what  other  way  they  could  have  pro- 
ceeded with  any  degree  of  fidelity  to  the  truth  and  to  their 
own  convictions  of  duty  to  the  divine  author  of  the  Word. 

The  same  difficulty  occurred  in  many  cases  of  lexicography, 
grammar,  and  English  usage.  I  f  the  aim  of  the  persons  employed 
had  been  to  make  as  perfect  a  version  as  was  in  their  power, 
the  obstacles  though  serious  would  have  been  far  less  formida* 
ble.  But  their  duty  was  to  revise  an  existing  translation,  and 
not  to  make  a  new  one.  Hence  there  continually  arose  the 
perplexing  question  whether  in  any  given  case  the  alteration 
suggested  either  by  uncial  manuscripts,  closer  adherence  to 
grammatical  forms,  new  resources  in  lexicography,  fresh  arch- 
aeological light,  or  by  any  other  consideration,  would  be  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  compensate  for  the  annoyance  caused  by  tam- 
pering with  what  had  been  consecrated  by  the  unbroken  usage 
of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  was  a  case 
not  to  be  decided  off-hand,  but  one  requiring  anxious  and  ' 
patient  consideration.  The  rule  under  which  the  revisers 
worked  was  to  "  make  as  few  changes  as  possible  consistently 
with  faithfulness."  But  what  did  "faithfulness"  demand? 
How  were  the  claims  of  usage  and  of  truth  to  be  mutually  ad- 
justed ?  So  in  regard  to  archaic  words.  It  was  not  eas}'  to 
determine  whether  obsolescent  terms  and  phrases  had  so  far 
receded  from  common  use  as  to  become  obscure  and  unfit,  or 
whether  being  retained  they  might  not  regain  currency  and 
still  preserve  the  anti(jue  flavor  which  seems  appropriate  to  a 
book  confessedly  the  oldest  in  the  world. 

It  is  very  clear  from  this  statement  of  the  case  that  the  new 
revision  cannot  possible  suit  everybody.  Some  will  think  ihat 
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the  revisers  have  made  far  too  many  changes,  others  that  they 
have  made  too  few.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  here,  as  else- 
where, that  the  middle  ground  is  the  safest  Were  the  whole 
tone  and  aspect  of  the  book  to  be  altered,  it  needs  no  prophet 
to  say  that  it  must  inevitably  fail.  Were,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  a  few  gross  errors  to  be  corrected,  men  would  feci  that 
the  gain  was  not  worth  the  trouble.  What  was  wanted  was  to 
bring  the  version  up  to  the  present  state  of  biblical  learning 
and  of  our  language,  and  yet  preserve  the  rhythm,  the  How,  the 
dignity,  and  the  simplicity  which  have  made  it  such  a  classic 
hitherto.  This  is  what  the  revisers  proposed  to  thcmsclv'es, 
and  this  is  the  end  to  which  every  energy  has  heen  directed. 
Nor  has  any  sacrifice  been  made  to  undue  haste.  It  was  sup- 
posed at  first  that  ten  years  would  sufiice  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  whole,  but  at  the  end  of  eleven  years  from 
the  first  meeting,  only  one  part  of  the  Bible,  and  that  the 
smaller,  has  been  given  to  the  press.  It  will  take  from  three 
to  five  years  more  to  finish  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament 
The  enterprise  started  under  such  auspices  as  never  before 
were  seen  since  King  James'  translators  concluded  their  labors. 
It  was  not  an  individual,  a  sectarian,  a  local,  or  a  provincial 
affair.  From  the  banning  it  assumed  an  cscumenical  aspect. 
The  first  step  was  taken  by  the  oldest  and  largest  ecclesiastical 
body  in  Great  Britain,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  no  pains  were 
spared  to  secure  a  representation  from  all  other  Christian 
bodies ;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  obtain  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  Christian  people  in  America.  A  higher  sanction  could 
not  be  asked,  nor  could  any  work  come  witli  more  authority 
before  the  general  {public.  A  few  leading  principles  being  set- 
tled, a  body  of  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  representing 
by  their  [)Osition  and  character  the  best  schohirship  of  the  age, 
were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  work,  subject  to  no 
interference  of  any  kind,  or  from  any  source.  In  the  incipient 
stages  of  the  movement  a  few  voices  were  heard  here  and  there 
in  opposition,  but  these  were  hardly  enough  to  make  a  ripple  in 
public  opinion.  Indeed  the  attitude  of  the  community,  both 
here  and  beyond  the  sea,  was  for  a  considerable  time  one  of 
indifference.  Multitudes  felt  so  little  concern  in  the  matter 
that  they  made  no  inquiries  either  as  to  the  object  in  view  or 
the  means  of  attaining  it    But  in  this  country  attention  was 
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aroused  by  a  series  of  meetings  held  in  the  larger  cities,  at  which 
information  was  given  by  a  number  of  those  engaged  in  the 
work — the  object  being  to  obtain  from  persons  present  aid  in 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Committee.  At  one  of  these 
parlor  meetings,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1878,  agentleman 
connected  with  the  press  was  present,  who  conceived  the  plan 
of  printing  the  substance  of  the  addresses  made.  Afterward 
these  were  increased  by  contributions  from  other  members  of 
the  Committee,  which  were  printed  at  length  in  the  Sunday* 
school  Worlds  and  then  collected  into  a  vdume  entitled, 
"Anglo-American  Bible  Revision."  This  was  widely  circu- 
lated in  this  country,  and  when  it  found  its  way  to  Britain, 
was  republished  there  hv  two  different  houses ;  consequently 
there  was  a  considerable  stir  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  more 
as  it  was  announced  that  the  New  Testament  was  near  com- 
pletion, and  that  it  would  be  published  without  waitinfj  for 
the  Old.  In  some  cases  in  this  country  ecclesiastical  bodies 
of  their  own  motion  took  action  in  favor  of  the  work  :  and 
the  officers  of  the  American  Bible  Society  were  for  a  time 
flooded  with  letters  asking  whether  they  would  not  issue  the  re- 
vised version.  To  these,  of  course,  only  one  answer  could  he 
given,  viz  :  that  the  Society  was  restricted  by  its  constitution 
to  the  circulation  of  the  common  version,  and  could  therefore 
take  up  nothing  else  unless  this  constitution  was  duly  altered. 
Neither  the  Society  nor  the  Board  of  Managers  woukl  make 
such  an  alteration  unless  the  mind  of  the  churches  generally 
demanded  it.  But  the  number  and  urgency  of  these  requests 
indicate  the  degree  to  which  popular  attention  has  been  awak- 
ened. Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  it  without  reason.  The 
question  is  of  very  grave  importance.  It  touches  the  book  of 
books,  the  most  sacred  and  venerable  of  human  possessions, 
that  which  is  regarded  as  the  final  standard  of  faith  and  duty 
by  millions  upon  millions  of  those  in  both  hemi^heres  who 
speak  the  English  tongrue.  The  endeavor  is  to  make  the  ver- 
nacular Bible  a  more  exact  representation  of  the  divine  origi- 
nal ;  to  purify  the  text  from  corruptions,  whether  of  excess  or 
defect ;  to  correct  erroneous  or  inadequate  renderings ;  to  bring 
out  the  full  meaning  of  words  and  phrases ;  to  restore  the  form 
as  well  as  the  sense  of  the  inspuvd  authors,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  put  the  English  reader  on  a  level  with  those  to  whom 
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the  holy  books  were  first  given.  If  this  attempt  has  met  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  success,  then  the  revised  Bible  will  prove 
to  be  the  great  event  of  the  present  century  wherever  the  En- 
glish language  is  spoken.  It  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
study  of  God's  most  holy  Word.  It  will  scatter  to  the  winds 
the  difficulties  ignorance  has  raised  from  the  variations  of  man- 
uscripts and  versions.  It  will  illustrate  afresh  the  substantial 
oneness  of  English  Christendom  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  sa- 
cred Word,  however  they  may  differ  as  to  its  teachings.  And 
it  will  continue  to  be»  as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  the  one  sacred 
bond  of  union  among  Protestants  who  are  divided  upon  so 
many  other  points. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  conclude  with  a  few  j^eneral  obser- 
vations upon  that  portion  of  the  Revision  which  has  just  ap- 
peared. It  is  very  obvious  that  much  earnest  and  faithful 
work  has  been  done.  Take,  for  instance,  the  settlement  of 
the  Greek  text.  The  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  any  impor- 
tant various  readingr  which  has  escaped  notice.  The  revisers 
may  have  erred  in  their  conclusions,  but  certainly  not  from 
lack  of  consideration  or  any  blind  and  unreasoning  prejudice. 
The  famous  passage  of  the  Thru  Heavenly  Witnesses  in  i 
John  is  dropped  without  ceremony,  and  without  even  a  refer- 
ence to  its  former  existence.  The  doxology  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  striking  words  of  our  Lord's  rebuke  in  Luke  ix. 
55»  56,  the  descent  of  the  angel,  John  v.  4,  and  the  question 
and  answer  in  Acts  viii.  37,  are  left  out,  with  a  marginal 
statement  of  the  fact.  The  last  twelve  verses  of  Mark's  gos- 
pel and  the  story  in  John  of  "  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  " 
are  retained,  but  with  explicit  mention  of  the  evidence  against 
them.  The  deviations  from  the  iexius  recepius  are  very  many, 
averaging  in  the  gospels  five  in  every  eight  verses  (although 
of  course  many  of  these  are  very  slight),  while  in  the  Acts 
one  of  the  revisers  says  there  are  sixteen  hundred,  the  most 
of  which,  however,  do  not  appear  in  the  Revision.  The 
work  then  may  be  fairly  considered  as  exhibiting  a  faithful 
application  of  the  principles  of  Bibical  Criticism  ;  and  the  re- 
sult shown  in  its  pages  proves  afresh  the  ignorance  and 
the  stupidity  of  the  clamor  which  enemies  of  the  truth  have 
made  about  the  various  readings  as  if  they  impeached  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  text    After  all  the  thorough  work  . 
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done  by  the  committee,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  see  how  it  could 
have  been  more  thorough,  the  New  Testament  as  to  essential 
contents  and  meaning  is  seen  to  be  just  what  it  was  before ; 
and  its  integrity  is  confirmed  rather  than  weakened  by  the 
experiment. 

In  the  matter  of  translation  the  revisers  have  shown 
themselves  much  less  conservative  than  was  feared. 
They  seem  to  have  grappled  with  every  case  of  er- 
ror, ambiguity,  or  obscurity,  and  have  done  their  best  to 
give  an  exact  representation  of  the  original.  The  meaning  of 
single  words,  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  article,  the  dif- 
ference of  tenses,  the  use  of  prepositions,  the  force  of  the 
particles,  have  all  been  studied  with  diligence  and  large  suc- 
cess, so  as  often  by  slight  alterations  to  give  new  point  and 
emphasis  to  clauses,  sentences,  and  even  whole  paragraphs. 
And  if  this  has  sometimes  been  pushed  to  an  extreme  so  as 
to  render  passages  stiff  or  even  pedantic,  still  it  is  a  £uilt 
which  leans  to  virtue^s  side,  for  one  can  better  afford  to  sacri- 
fice grace  to  truth  than  the  contrary.  A  good  deal  of  criticism 
has  been  expended  on  the  rendering  of  Acts  xxvil  28,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  old  rendering  is  simply  an  impossible  one. 
Sad  as  it  is  to  have  struck  away  the  underpinning  of  so  many 
good  sermons  on  the  phrase, "  the  almost  Christian,"  it  is  bet- 
ter to  know  exactly  what  the  King  Agrippa  did  say,  than  to 
read  what  some  think  he  ought  to  have  said. 

One  marked  peculiarity  of  King  James*  translators  has 
been  utterly  and  justly  repudiated.  This  is  their  unfortunate 
habit  of  varying  the  translation  of  a  word,  not  simply  when  it 
was  called  for,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  but  when  there  was 
no  necessity  at  all.  They  conceived  that  "  uniformity  of 
phrasing"  savored  more  of  curiosity  than  of  wisdom,  and 
besides,  dealt  unequally  with  good  English  words.  Their 
successors  on  the  contrary  have  taken  especial  pains  always 
to  render  each  Greek  word  as  far  as  possible  by  the  same 
English  term,  in  order  to  aid  the  English  reader  in  his  en- 
deavor to  interpret  Scripture  by  Scripture,  or  at  least  not  to 
perplex  him  by  leading  him  to  think  that  there  are  differences 
where  none  really  exist.  It  is  understood  that  the  revisers 
expended  much  time  and  labor  in  this  matter  of  uniformity, 
and  this  fact  accounts  for  a  number  of  changes  which  other- 
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wise  would  be  unreasonable,  if  not  inexcusable.  They  have 
generally  been  successful  in  their  dealinq^  with  archaisms. 
Such  obsolete  terms  as  prevent  in  the  sense  of  "anticipate" 
and  the  like  have  disappeared,  and  yet  the  style  of  the  old 
Bible  has  been  preserved.  Occasionally  one  meets  with  a  word 
like^^^r^r  in  the  sense  of  "dish,"  which  now  has  lost  that 
meaning-  endrely ;  but  in  these  cases  the  connection  is  such  as 
to  guide  the  reader  aright.  The  book  is  more  intelligible  to 
the  unlearned  reader,  and  yet  preserves  the  antique  flavor 
which  so  well  befits  its  age  and  character.  Of  course  there 
are  many  who  will  object  to  the  continued  use  of  which  to 
denote  persons,  and  ie  in  the  sense  of  "  are,"  but  this  after  all 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  since  the  archaisms  do  not  mislead  any- 
body, and  children  do  not  read  the  Bible  in  order  to  learn 
modern  grammar.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have  denounced 
the  changes  which  have  been  made  as  "frivolous  and 
capricious."  It  is  certain  that  this  charge  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. Caprice  has  had  no  hand  in  anything  that  has 
been  done.  The  character  of  the  revisers  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  this.  They  had  a  reason  for  whatever  they 
inserted  or  omitted.  The  reason  may  have  been  insuf- 
ficient, but  in  their  view  it  was  well  grounded  and  adequate. 

The  appendix,  containing-  a  list  of  the  readings  and  render- 
ings preferred  by  the  American  members  of  the  committee,  is 
a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  good  sense,  fidelity,  and  scholarship 
of  our  countrymen.  In  nearly  every  case,  as  we  suppose,  the 
public  opinion  of  our  land  will  approve  the  appendix  in  place 
of  the  text,  and  ultimately  this  will  be  the  case  in  other  lands. 

Meanwhile,  plain  Christians  everywhere  are  furnished  with 
a  volume  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  commentary  in  a 
great  many  respects,  and  will  prove  an  admirable  help  to  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Divine  Word. 

Talbot  W.  Chambers. 
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HENRY  BOVNTON  SMITH.* 

A  GOOD  hioirraphy  is  a  work  of  art ;  so  also  is  a  jX)rtrait. 
Either  may  be  p>erfect  as  a  work  of  art,  whilst  in  one 
sense  incomplete.  A  portrait  is  generally  better  without  the 
accessories  of  scenery.  It  thus  presents,  without  embarrass- 
ment, the  individuality  of  the  man.  A  bio£rraphy  may  be 
written  on  this  principle,  and  thus  prepared,  be  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Yet  in  reading  it  one  will  wish  to  know  more  of  its 
subject  than  is  expressed.  The  life  of  a  remarkable  man  can- 
not be  fully  understood  without  a  view  of  the  scenery  in  which 
it  is  set  We  read  between  the  lines  what  they  suggest,  and 
then  turn  to  other  records  for  what  we  instinctively  feel  is 
wanting.  Hence  the  popularity  of  works  which  delineate  not 
only  the  life,  but  also  the  "times"  of  one  who  contributes 
to  the  moulding  of  his  age,  whilst  he  is  moulded  by  it  in  a 
greater  or  less  d^ree.  The  work  of  Masson»  of  which  Milton 
is  the  central  figure,  furnishes  a  ready  and  successful  example. 
At  the  same  time  the  extent  and  the  elaboration  of  this  work 
show  the  impossibility  of  writing  most  biographies  upon  this 
principle.  We  must  ordinarily  be  content  with  what  can  be 
compressed  into  a  single  volume,  and  turn  to  other  sources  of 
information ;  thus  making  the  whole  picture  for  ourselves  as 
complete  as  our  personal  wishes  may  require. 

The  accomplished  author  of  the  **  Life  and  Work  of  Heniy 
B.  Smith  "  has  given  us  more  than  a  portrait  of  her  distin- 
guished husband.  She  has  sketched  in  much  of  the  sceneiy 
of  his  life.  But  admirable  as  is  her  work,  it  inevitably  sug- 
gests more  than  it  expresses.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  biogra- 
phy so  happily  introduced  as  is  this  by  the  picture  which  faces 
the  title,  and  by  the  sonnet  which  follows.    The  picture  is 

'HcfirjB.  Smidi:  Hb  Life  Mid  Work.  Edited     lib  wife.  Witk  portrait  oe  Med 
by  RitcUe.  New  York :  Amutroag  ft  Son.  1681. 
(4T4) 
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striking  as  a  likeness.  It  seems  idealized ;  but  when  the  book 
has  been  read,  it  seems  simply  trae.  Here  is  an  aquiline  pro- 
file^ and  an  eye  whose  penetrative  glance  is  aquiline  too ;  but 
brow  and  mouth  soften  and  intellectualize  the  expression  of  the 
eye.  We  turn  to  the  sonnet : — ^from  the  picture  in  the  au- 
thor's hand  to  that  within  her  heart — and  honor  the  feeling 
which  induced  her  to  disclose  the  latter  to  the  world. 

**N«y  tis  the  Master's  work,  and  His  own  touch 
GfBces  tlie  piaure  .with  divisest  art." 

She  doubtless  desired  that  after  her  delineation  was  com- 
pleted, her  readers  should  turn  with  freshened  interest  to  the 
lepiucv  of  thought  her  husband  has  left.  She  must  have  ex- 
pected that  as  the  result  of  such  study,  supplementary  sketches 
would  he  made.  In  fact,  a  friend  and  an  admirer  cannot  be  quiet 
when  such  a  book  rouses  him.  Numerous  independent  esti- 
mates of  Prof.  Smith's  character  and  work  have  been  given  to 
the  public.  There  is  still  room  and  call  for  an  estimate  in 
these  pages  of  the  man,  of  his  position  among  American 
scholars,  and  of  his  services  to  the  Church  of  Christ.* 

His  character  was  thoroughly,  if  not  intensely,  individual. 
In  temperament  he  was  highly  nervous.  His  brain  quickly 
responded  to  any  call  which  was  made  upon  it.  His  mental 
machinery  moved  almost  as  soon  as  the  match  was  touched  to 
the  fuel :  and,  when  moving,  it  was  apt  to  shake  his  system 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  revolutions.  His  intellect  was  as  keen 
and  penetrative  as  it  was  swift.  His  instinct  was  to  look 
through  words  to  underlying  principles,  and  having  found 
them,  to  inquire  into  their  relations.  The  faculty  for  organiz- 
ing thought  was  as  strong  in  him  as  the  perceptive  power. 
He  analyzed  like  a  chemist ;  he  combined  like  an  architect. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  breadth  or  in  originality. 
Indeed,  his  mind  was  so  comprehensive,  that  one  observing  its 
breadth  might  almost  forget  its  sharpness.  He  had  so  much 
of  the  constructive  faculty  that  he  would  still  have  been  re- 

*  The  admirable  outline  of  his  life  given  by  Dr.  De  Witt  in  the  last  anmberof  this  Rxmw, 
renders  such  a  sketch  in  this  article  unnecessary  ;  perhaps  also,  some  of  our  expressions 
*ad  estimates,  as  here  given.  But  as  this  article  was  mainly  written  before  that  of  Dr. 
De  Witt  appeeicd.  inch  expressions  and  estimates  roust  be  regarded  as  coincidences. 
A  judgment  ts  sMiietifflet  iBOffe  n»Wj  aooepCcd  when  *'  in  the  month  of  two  or  three 
witnesses." 
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markable,  had  he  not  been  so  patient  a  student  By  natural 
endowment  he  was  well  adapted  to  philosophical  investiga- 
tion. His  power  of  abstraction  revealed  itself  whilst  he  pur- 
sued his  boyish  studies  in  the  family  sitting-room,  undisturbed 
by  the  hum  of  conversation.  His  memory  easily  retained 
what  he  acquired  from  his  varied  readings,  and  kept  its  treas* 
ures  in  asburU'd  j)aice!s.  "It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  l)ov  to 
his  mother,  "  that  I  have  boxes  in  my  head  where  I  put  things 
to  remember,  and  shut  them  up  and  open  each  one  when  I 
want  the  thing  in  it."  This  tentlcnc\'  to  assortment  early  led 
to  his  making  a  commonplace  book  of  his  journal,  and  later 
to  a  vast  accumulation  of  classified  extracts  and  references 
such  as  no  man  could  make  or  manage  whose  head  is  not  full 
of  "  boxes."  Some  men  have  this  faculty  of  collecting,  classify- 
ing, rcmembering.whilst  they  are  simplv  gatherers  of  other  men's 
wares.  Their  treasure-house  is  an  intellectual  museum,  a  cu- 
riosity-shop of  bric-a-brac.  Prof.  Smith  kept  his  treasures  fur 
use.  He  could  state  not  only  what  others  have  thought  on  a 
given  subject,  but  also  what  he  thought.  "  Metaphysics  and 
philosophy  are  the  subjects  best  adapted  to  his  tastes.  .  .  .  . 
I  think  he  will  by  and  by  be  a  professor  in  some  theological 
or  literary  institution  ;  that  he  will  be  a  maker  of  books  I 
have  no  doubt."  This  was  his  father's  verdict  respecting 
Henry  whilst  he  was  yet  a  lad.  This  was  the  parental  proph- 
ecy— a  prophecy  as  truly  fulfilled  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  in- 
spiration. Yet  no  other  inspiration  was  needed  to  make  it, 
than  that  which  comes  from  the  hackneyed  aphorism — "The 
child  is  father  of  the  man." 

Prof.  Smith  was  essentially  a  philosopher,  whatever  sphere 
of  thought  he  entered.  To  him  theology,  history,  Biblical 
interpretation  were  sciences.  Interested  in  politics,  he  would 
have  been  a  scientific  statesman,  had  he  devoted  himself  to 
political  life.  He  was  almost  scientific  as  a  preacher.  For  this 
reason,  perhaps,  he  will  never  be  counted  among  the  great 
preachers  of  America ;  but  few  preachers  could  more  pro- 
foundly interest  and  impress  a  well-trained  mind.  He  could 
preach  so  simply  as  to  delight  the  unlearned ;  yet  when  his 
preaching  was  most  individual,  it  was  burdened  with  thought 
Whilst  temporarily  occupying  the  chair  of  Prof.  B,  B.  Ed- 
wards at  Andover,  a  theological  student  who  heard  him  preach 
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occasionally  in  Bartlett  Chapel,  so  far  forgot  himself  in  his 
enthusiasm  as  to  say  to  Prof.  Park»  that  prince  of  preachers : 
"  I  never  heard  such  excellent  sermons  from  any  man" ;  add- 
ing, after  a  moment  of  confusion,  "  I  mean  from  a  man  not 
a  professor"  *His  students  at  New  York  followed  him  from 
pulpit  to  pulpit,  as  also  did  a  large  number  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple. His  sermons  were  fresh,  stimulating,  and  full  of  quiet 
power.  He  was  a  better  preacher  than  some  who  will  be 
remembered  as  of  greater  name. 

As  a  metaphysician,  Prof.  Smith  occupies  a  recognized  posi- 
tion among  American  scholars,  although  his  direct  contribu- 
tions to  Modern  Philosophy  were  few.  Whilst  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  at  Amherst  he  gave  some  indi- 
cation of  what  he  might  accomplish  jn  this  particular.  He 
used  text-hooks  rather  as  introductory  to  thought  than  as 
guides  in  thinking.  He  supplied  from  his  own  mind  what 
the  student  failed  U)  obtain  by  personal  thought  and  investi- 
gation. By  the  use  he  subsc(juently  made  of  metaj)hysics.  he 
showed  that  he  was  not  without  his  philosophical  system. 
Had  he  remained  at  Amherst  he  would,  doubtless,  have  taken 
rank  with  the  eminent  men  who  now  grace  the  presidency  of 
Vale  and  of  Princeton.  He  had  been  only  three  years  at 
Amherst  when  he  was  removed  to  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  devoted  his  attention  to  history,  especially  as  un- 
folded in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

In  this  sphere  he  soon  became  an  acknowledged  master. 
The  historical  relations  of  thought  were  always  attractive  to 
him.  At  Amherst  he  used  to  wish  for  a  good  history  of  phi- 
losophy, and  even  projected  such  a  work.  His  project  was  sub- 
sequently realized  in  the  edition  of  Ueberweg,  which  was  trans- 
lated by  Geo.  S.  Morris  and  edited  by  himself  and  Dr.  Schaff, 
and  presented  to  English  readers — an  admirable  thesaurus. 
The  historical  relations  of  events  were  equally  attracrive. 
The  highest  qualities  of  the  historian  were  his.  Mr.  George 
Bancroft,  his  intimate  friend,  wrote  to  him :  "In  Church  his- 
tory, you  have  no  rival  on  this  hemisphere,  and  you  know  I  am 
bound  to  think  history  includes  dogmatics  and  philosophy 
and  theology."  Prof.  Smith  had  a  not  less  comprehensive 
idea  of  this  department  of  study,  however  he  might  have 
estimated  himself  as  occupying  it    He  believed  not  only 
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that  it  includes  these  ranges  of  thouc-hl,  but  also  that  it  has  a 
philosophy  of  its  own.  In  this  particular  he  did  not  differ 
from  tiie  o;reat  historians  of  the  world,  hut  his  theory  was 
more  profound  than  that  of  many  of  his  {)redccessors.  His- 
tory is  now  universally  considered  one  of  the  sciences.  It 
has  come  to  he  so  regarded  by  degrees.  Herodotus  was  the 
first  to  })resent  the  facts  of  history  in  a  systematic  form. 
Thucvdides  was  the  lirst  to  use  these  facts  in  an  attempt  to 
penetrate  human  motives,  and  to  unveil  the  secret  causes  of 
events.  Polyhius  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal history,  as  delineatinor  the  life  and  progress  of  the 
human  family.  It  was  not  until  after  Christianity  had  intro- 
duced the  great  fact  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  race,  that 
anything  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  philosophy  of  history 
appeared  in  literature.  Augustine  was  the  first  to  present 
with  special  clearness  the  thought  that  all  history  is  the  un- 
folding of  a  Divine  jilan  through  which  God's  purposes  for 
man  are  to  be  realized.  This  he  did,  thougH  still  imperfectly, 
in  his  **De  CiviteUe  Dei"  Bossuet,  following  in  the  steps  of 
Augustine,  has  often  been  styled  the  founder  of  the  philoso> 
phy  of  history.  Prof.  Flint  defines  the  central  thought  of 
Bossuet  as  this : 

"  Thai «  divine  hand  train*  and  gnidet  collective  huntanitj  for  die  religion  <A  Christ, 
which  is  incorporate  in  the  Church,  and  that  all  historical  changes  may  be  co-ordinated 
with  reference  to  a  aingle  end,  the  good  of  the  Chnrch,  which  is  the  final  cause  of  the 

world.  ••» 

This  theory,  admirahle  as  it  is  in  general  terms,  is  narrowed 
in  its  apj)lication,  hecause  the  Church,  as  considered  In*  Bos- 
suet, is  that  of  Rome.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  wider  than 
this.  Herder,  among  the  Germans,  suppressing  the  idea  of 
Divine  control  in  the  interests  of  God's  kingdom,  found  the 
key  to  history  in  the  development  of  the  race  as  an  organic 
whole.  Schlegel  makes  God  prominent  as  one  of  the  factors 
of  history,  but  represents  the  progress*of  events  as  the  struggle 
of  a  sinful  human  will,  to  be  overpowered  at  last,  and  restored 
to  its  purity.  He  makes  little  of  Christ,  except  as  He  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Romish  hierarchy.  Other  great  writers  have 
sought  to  find  the  philosophy  of  history  in  the  reign  of  law, 
referring  only  obscurely  to  Providence  or  to  Christ  Thus  we 

*  ** Philosophy  of  History,"  p.  84. 
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have  materialistic,  theisiic,  rationalistic  theories  in  abundance. 
Prof.  Smith,  a  diligent  student  of  all  theories,  found  satisfac- 
tion in  none,  except  as  Christ  is  set  in  the  centre.  To  him 
the  thought  of  a  Divine  plan  was  not  enough,  nor  of  a  king- 
dom as  the  object  of  such  a  plan.  The  plan  and  the  kingdom 
must  be  conceived  as  focalized  in  Christ  Hence  he  quotes 
with  approbation  the  "  striking  confession  *'  of  John  von 
MOller,  "  Christ  is  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  world."  He 
adopts  the  motto  of  Hase's  Church  History :  "  The  Lord  of 
the  times  is  God ;  the  turning  point  of  the  times  is  Christ ; 
the  true  spirit  of  the  times  is  the  Holy  Spirit."  He  agrees 
with  Prof.  Brandiss,  of  Bonn  : 

"In  proportion  as  historical  investigations  are  elaborated  into  an  universal  historical 
science,  in  the  same  proportion  will  Christ  be  acknowledged  as  the  eternal  and  divine 
snbttuioe  of  the  whole  historical  life  of  the  worid ;  and  Hisaacred  penon  will  greet 
ns  ever)-where  on  the  hlttorie  page*  as  it  also  gfeeta  lit  everywhera  in  the  Scriptures 

of  our  faith." 

This  theory  practically  resolves  all  history  into  that  of  the 
Church,  considered  in  its  widest  sense  as  the  kingdom  of  God; 
for  all  the  course  of  God's  providence  among  the  nations  is 
made  tributary  to  that  kingdom,  which  Prof.  Smith  compre- 
hensively describes  as : 

**  Repodngr  for  its  foundation  npon  the  purpose  of  the  Father,  centering  in  die  God- 
man,  divine  and  human  both,  animated  by  the  h'ving  energ^y  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  adjust- 
ing the  relations  between  a  holy  God  and  a  sinful  world,  intended  to  reconcile  men 
with  eadi  oUier  as  wdl  as  wUi  God,  auod  haviof  for  its  object  the  final  redemption  of 
mankiad.'* 

To  this  he  significantly  adds : 

**  This  exhibition  of  the  great  ends  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  Church,  completes  the 

scientific  view  of  its  history,  and  gives  to  it  its  fulness  and  roundness  ;  that  which  was 
from  the  beginning  in  the  purpose  of  the  Father  is  that  which  is  realized  in  the  end  in 
the  kingdom  of  His  Son.  And  thus  the  circle  is  completed,  the  end  returns  to  the  be- 
ginnhig.  and  God  is  aU  in  all."* 

This  he  considered  as  embodying^  all  the  cicnuMits  of  a  philo- 
sophical basis  of  historical  investigation.  It  includes  all  facts 
under  a  providential  plan  ;  it  provides  one  law  through  all  ;  it 
supposes  Power  sullicient  to  make  the  plan  and  to  consummate 
it ;  it  contemplates  an  end  comprehensive  enough  to  explain 
the  whole  How  of  history. 

This  is  a  grand  scheme.  Its  simplicity,  its  breadth,  its 
fidelity  to  the  Scriptural  representation  of  Qod  in  His  rela- 

*  "Faith  and  Philosophy,"  pp.  68-9. 
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tions  to  the  world,  and  its  loyalty  to  Christ  are  obvious.  It  is 
an  inspiriiiix  scheme,  as  was  amply  betokened  by  the  enthusi- 
afm  with  which  it  was  received  by  Prof.  Smith's  students.  It 
is  essentially  the  scheme  of  many  of  the  best  modern  Church 
historians — notably  that  of  Neander,  of  Kurtz,  and  of  Schaff, 
whilst  it  is  more  or  less  distinctly  adopted  by  Hase,  Gieseler, 
Milman,  and  Robertson. 

Is  it  a  scientific  scheme  ?  A  neirative  answer  would  doubt- 
less be  given  by  critics  of  the  Materialistic  and  of  the  Thcis- 
tic  schools.  The  scheme  of  Bossuet  as  a  theory  of  Provi- 
dence acting  for  an  end,  has  been  sharply  assailed.  I.ven 
Hase  indulges  in  gentle  sarcasm  when  characterizing  the  His- 
tory of  Bossuet  as  written  with 

appuieiit  insight  into  the  wnya  of  Providence,  whidi  implies  that  the  clever 
Bishop  nf  Meaux  must  have  been  as  familiBr  with  the  court  of  the  Most  High  as  be 
was  with  that  of  his  sovereign."* 

Professor  Flint  also  thinks  the  method  of  Bossuet  defective 
as  first  assuming  the  idea  of  Providence,  and  then  explaining 
the  facts  of  history  by  that  idea  :  whereas  the  scientific  method 
is  to  reach  the  idea  of  Providence  by  induction  from  the  factSL 
It  is  an  example  of  building  a  pyramid  by  beginning  at  the 
apex.t  Following  this  line  of  thought,  it  can  be  proved,  be 
sa3rs,  that  secular  history  shows  abundant  marks  of  Providence 
controlling  and  shaping  the  actions  of  men  so  as  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  advent  of  Christ  and  for  the  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  it  cannot  be  proved  **  that  the  world  exists  only 
for  the  absolutely  true  religion,  that  the  rise  and  spread  of 
that  religion  is  the  single  end  or  ultimate  final  cause  of  ail  his- 
tory, the  sole  ground  for  the  existence  of  any  age  or  nation.*' 
Now,  if  this  criticism  is  just,  it  might  be  applied  to  the  scheme 
of  Prof.  Smith  so  as  to  discredit  its  scientific  character.  But 
as  thus  applied  it  fails.  It  may  indeed  be  admitted  that  if  the 
doctrine  of  a  universal  Providence  can  be  certainly  reached 
only  by  induction  from  the  facts  of  history,  then  it  is  unscien- 
tific to  assort  that  doctrine  before  it  is  thus  proved.  It  may 
also  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  facts  of  history  are  hut  in- 
directly framed  into  the  great  plan,  for  the  execution  of  which 
any  age  or  nation  exists ;  just  as  we  may  admit  that  Pauls 

•  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  Am.  Ed.,  {».  S. 
f  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  p.  86. 
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need  of  the  cloak  he  left  at  Troas  was  incidental  to  his  c^reat 
mission.  Conceding  this,  we  may  affirm  : — First,  it  is  scien- 
tifically correct  to  apply  a  law  in  the  explanation  of  facts, 
although  that  law  has  not  been  reached  by  induction,  provided 
it  is  certainly  established  by  some  other  means.  But  the  law 
of  a  univei^  Providence  is  matter  of  revelation :  hence,  if 
possible,  more  certain  than  any  principle  reached  by  induction. 
Had  the  law  of  gravitation  been  unfolded  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  it  would  have  been  scientifically  correct  to  apply 
it  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  demonstration  of  Newton. 
This  is  fairly  admitted  by  Lord  Bacon  himself,  though  he 
makes  faith  the  basis  of  our  acceptance  of  the  truths  of  Rev- 
elation, as  he  makes  reason  the  basis  of  our  acceptance  of  the 
truths  of  nature.  In  either  case  the  method  is  scientific. 
Secondly^  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  science  to  accept 
a  law  as  explaining  facts  of  whose  bearing  we  should  other- 
wise be  ignorant ;  provided  that  law  explains  all  other  facts  of 
a  similar  kind.  It  is  scientific,  e.  g.,  to  use  the  law^  of  gravita- 
tion in  explaining  the  "red  spot"  on  Jupiter  and  the  black 
spots  on  the  face  of  the  sun.  Why  not  apply  the  law  of 
Providence  in  explaining  facts  in  history  whose  bearing  would 
otherwise  be  obscure  if  that  law  explains  other  like  facts 
whose  bearing  is  more  obvious  ? 

Now  the  word  of  Revelation  is,  that  God  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  world  :  "The  Earth  is  the  Lord's  anrl  the  fulness  there- 
of, the  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein," — that  He  is  the 
universal  ruler :  *'  For  God  is  the  King  of  all  the  earth," — 
that  His  Providence  is  universal :  "  His  judgments  are  in  all 
the  earth."  "  The  very  hairs  of  yoiu:  heads  arc  all  numbered," 
— ^that  His  Providence  moves  by  a  fixed  plan  in  moulding  his- 
tory :  "  And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the 
times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation," 
— that  His  purpose  centres  about  Hb  Son :  "  according  to  the 
eternal  purpose  which  He  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord," 
— ^that  in  Christ  history  is  to  find  its  consummation :  "  That 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time  He  might  gather 
together  ih  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven 
and  which  are  on  earth,  even  in  Him.*'  Here  is  a  divine 
philosophy  of  history.   About  these  passages  alone  history 
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crystallizes  as  a  science.  And  the  Bible  abounds  in  such  nu- 
clei. It  furnishes  us  a  scientific  law.  That  law  explains 
everything  in  history  to  which  we  apply  it.  It  enables  us  to 
understand  how  not  only  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  but  also 
that  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome  is  trihutar}* 
to  the  kingdom  of  which  Christ  is  the  centre,  and  the  Church 
the  outward  expression.  The  case  is  more  obscure  when  the 
law  is  applied  to  the  history  of  India  and  of  China.  In  what 
particulars  may  we  claim  that  nations  whose  antiquity  is  un- 
questioned, but  which  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  the  He- 
brews and  which  never  so  much  as  touched  the  great  Roman 
Empire,  contributed  to  the  advent  of  Christ  or  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  His  kingdom?  Our  first  reply  is,  that  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  they  made  no  such  contribution,  they  mxyyet 
contribute  to  the  glories  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  tributary  shall  How  sooner  or  later  into  a 
stream.  The  Arkansas  and  the  Red  Rivers  add  something  to 
the  Mississippi  after  it  has  absorbed  the  Missouri  and  the 
Ohio.  Our  next  reply  is»  that  these  nations  have  already  ful- 
filled a  mission  with  reference  to  Christianity.  They  have 
contributed  signal  evidence  to  the  proposition  that  no  form  of 
natural  religion,  though  it  begin  with  a  Divine  revelation,  and 
though  it  have  centuries  for  its  undistiurbed  development,  can 
equal  Christianity,  or  can  promote  a  civilization  which  will 
compare  with  that  of  Christian  nations.  To  furnish  such  evi- 
dence is  the  negative  mission  of  every  heathen  cultus. 

The  birthplace  of  heathenism  was  the  Plain  of  Shinar.  It 
is  probable  that  one  object  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  idol- 
atrous worship.  The  long  period  from  the  murder  of  Abel  to 
the  Deluge  proved  that  fallen  man  could  neither  save  himself 
nor  keep  himself  out  of  the  abyss  of  corruption  without  GoA 
Through  all  the  ages  since  the  Disjiersion  the  proof  has  accu- 
mulated that  man  cannot  reach  his  highest  development  under 
false  gods.  Heathenism  started  in  possession  of  all  the  reve- 
lations which  had  been  handed  down  to  Noah.  These  reve- 
lations were  in  time  obscured  or  corrupted  in  various  degrees. 
They  can  still  be  traced  in  some  of  the  better  features  of 
heathen  religions.  They  were  carried  to  India  and  to  China 
as  well  as  to  Chalda;a  and  to  Egypt.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  advantage,  heathenism  has  always  proved  a  failure.  That 
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k  might  so  prove,  under  every  possible  condition,  time  and 
opportunttjT  have  been  afiforded.  Let  us  admit,  if  we  must, 
that  the  Grecian  mythology  was  intended  to  present,  beneath 
a  pictured  veil,  moral  and  spiritual  ideas ;  let  us  interpret,  e,  g:, 
the  stoiy  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  as  Raphael  does  in  his  wonder- 
ful paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Famesina  Palace,  reading 
therein  the  jearning  of  the  soul  after  immortal  love ;  it  will 
yet  remain  that  the  Greek  cultus  was  a  failure,  and  that  the 
Roman  cultus  was  worse  than  the  Greek.  Let  us  take  the 
essential  drops  of  Buddhism,  which  Edwin  Arnold  has  pressed 
out  of  the  drcpfs  into  a  vase  of  crystal ;  let  us  accept  the  Golden 
Rule  in  the  form  which  Confucius  gave  it;  wc  shall  find 
enough  in  the  religions  of  India  and  of  China  to  weary  us  with 
disgust  and  to  make  us  feel  more  than  ever  that  when  man's 
last,  best  word  has  been  spoken  he  can  never  sit  clothed  and 
in  his  riij^ht  mind  except  at  the  feet  of  Ilim  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake.  The  same  line  of  in(]uiry  will  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  even  the  corrupt  forms  of  Christianity  have  a 
similar  negative  mission.  Apply  the  key  of  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  history  where  you  will — it  fits  the  wards. 

To  this  might  be  added  the  fact  that  in  all  prominent 
heathen  systems  is  betrayed  a  longing  for  a  divine  incarnation 
which  shall  express  to  the  soul  what  is  expressed  in  the  person 
of  the  Redeemer.  The  idea  of  Incarnation  is  not  a  novelty  in 
the  Christian  system ;  but  all  the  incarnations  of  heathenism 
failed  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  Redemption  by  a  God-man. 
The  Greek  gives  to  the  world  Hercules,  the  son  of  2^us ;  but 
Hercules  is  little  better  than  an  ideal  hero,  not  much  superior 
to  Samson.  Plato,  escaping  from  mythology,  ascribed  to  God 
a  trinity  of  attributes,  but,  in  so  doing,  lost  the  conception  of 
incarnation.  India  imagined  an  official  trinity,  and  retained 
the  idea  of  incarnation  ;  but  Indian  thought  never  compassed 
the  idea  of  Tri-persofiality  in  the  Godhead,  and  none  of  its 
numerous  incarnations  was  for  the  j)urj)ose  of  redemption. 
This  yearning,  which  is  never  satisfied  by  that  for  which  it 
long^s.  is  recognized  by  our  profoundest  scholars  as  anticipative 
of  the  Incarnation  in  Christ,  as  heralding  Him  in  the  untaught 
soul,  as  preparing  the  way  for  His  reception  when  He  should 
appear ;  yet,  as  proving  by  its  incom[)lete  developments,  that 
of  himself,  man  can  never  find  the  Christ  he  seeks  and  needs. 
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Hence,  again,  we  see  in  Christ  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  a^es,  the  key  to  the  history  of  all  the  world. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Prof.  Smith's  work 
in  the  department  of  Church  History  was  only  or  chiefly  to 
put  the  kcv  into  his  students'  hands.  His  greatest  literary 
achievement  was  the  preparation  of  his  invaluable  digest, 
modestly  entitled  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Chro- 
nological Tables,"  whose  merit  was  at  once  attested  by  such 
scholars  as  Jacobi,  Lieber,  Trench.  It  was  hailed  in  this 
country  as  a  "  monumental  work/'  "  the  best  of  its  kind  in  any 
language/*  as  a  book  which  cannot  be  praised  as  much  as  it 
deserves/*  as  a  "  lexicon  of  church  history,"  as  "  not  the  mere 
bones  of  history,  but  history  itself  in  miniature/'  One  cannot 
read  such  commendations  without  a  sad  smile,  on  turning  to  a 
letter  written  to  his  wife,  who,  with  her  children,  was  among 
the  hills  of  New  England,  whilst  he  sweltered  over  his  task  in 
New  York  under  the  July  sun.  **  The  printers  are  driving  me 
about  my  Tables ;  ten  are  now  in  their  hands,  and  will  be 
done  next  week ;  five  more  will  complete  the  job,  and  then, 
after  all,  /  do  not  believe  thai  anybody  will  appreciate  it*** 
In  addition  to  these  Tables,  he  published  an  edition  of  Gieseler 
which  has  become  one  of  our  best  standards.  His  careful 
hand  enriched  his  edition  of  Hagenbach's  History  of  Doc- 
trines." He  wrote  numerous  historical  articles  for  Reviews 
which  are  of  permanent  value.  These  results  are  the  more 
surprising  when  we  remember  that  he  was  nominally  in  the 
chair  of  Church  History  only  five  years,  and  that  two  of  these 
years  were  partially  given  to  iiistructiuii  in  vSystematic  Thcol- 
og)^  The  explanation  is,  that  he  was  still  a  historian  after  he 
became  a  professor  of  theology.  The  work  we  have  described 
was  distributed  over  many  years.  Had  he  not  l)ecome  so  em- 
inent as  a  theologian,  and  had  he  not  been  succeeded  hy  such 
a  man,  we  should  be  sorry  that  he  ever  left  the  chair  of  His- 
tory. 

A  general  regret  has  been  expressed  that  he  has  left  no 
authori/ed  statement  of  his  theological  system,  in  detail,  ex- 
cept in  the  notes  he  used  in  the  lecture-room.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  yet  be  committed  to  the  press,  though 
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we  suspect  they  are  largely  like  a  collection  of  half-strung 
pearls.  We  are  at  no  loss,  however,  for  the  unifying  thought 
of  his  system.    We  have  already  discovered  it  in  his  philoso- 

•  phy  of  histor)^  To  his  mind,  theology  and  history  have  the 
same  law,  as  they  are  twin  sciences  whose  facts  belong^  to  one 
great  Plan.  "  In  God's  Book  they  are  fused ;  its  theology 
glows  with  historical  life  ;  truth  and  fact,  light  and  life  are 
blended.  God  reveals  Himself  in  historic  facts.  All  his- 
tory and  all  theology  meet  in  the  person  of  the  God-man,  our 
Saviour."*  His  mind  and  His  life  had  one  radiant  point.  At 
that  point  was  Christ  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory. 
That  point  was  early  established,  and  in  connection  with  a 
deep  religious  experience.  Augustine  found  what  was  after- 
ward the  unifying  principle  of  his  theology  in  the  heart-study 
which  preceded  his  conversion.  Luther  found  his  after  he  had 
been  picked  up  insensible  from  the  floor  of  his  cell  in  a  mon- 
astery. Prof.  Smith  found  his  after  a  long  struggle  with  philo- 
sophic doubt  His  "speculative  habits"  drifted  him  away 
from  the  Cross,  whilst  all  the  currents  of  feeling  about  him 
were  setting  toward  the  Cross.  In  reaching  the  Cross,  at  last, 
he  found  there  not  only  peace,  but  also  his  dominating  thought 
He  subsequently  said  that  "  he  should  have  been  a  pantheist 
but  for  Christ"  Having  found  in  Him  a  personal  Saviour, 
Christ  became  to  him  thenceforth  the  harmonizer  of  all  phi- 
losophy, the  centre  of  all  truth,  the  secret  of  all  facts.  Not 
that  ail  this  was  as  clear  to  his  youthful  mind  as  it  afterward 
became.  It  was  clear  enough  to  shape  his  thinking,  to  control 
his  life,  and  to  forecast  his  system,  when  he  should  be  called 
to  present  theology  scientifically  to  other  minds. 

He  doubtless  had  a  "  system  "  of  his  own.  But  this  im- 
plies no  essential  departure  from  the  symbols  of  the  (Church 
to  which  he  belonged.  It  imi)lies  only  an  individualism  such 
as  is  manifested  by  most  of  the  framcrs  of  theological  schemes. 
I.uther  grouj)ed  the  particulars  of  his  system  about  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  Calvin  stated  his  system  as  unfolding  "  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  man,"  and  followed 
the  order  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  American  theologians  give 
ample  and  sometimes  curious  illustrations  of  the  tendency  of 
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each  mind  to  shape  its  own  system.  **  Human  nature  in  its 
relation  to  Divine  Grace  is  the  central  theme"  of  Jonathan 
Edwards.  Hopkinsianism  revolves  about  "disinterested  be- 
nevolence." The  followers  of  Hopkins  were  divided  on  the 
"  Taste  and  Exercise  schemes,"  Emmons  carried  the  Exercise 
scheme  so  far  that  even  his  powerful  logic  could  not  save  it 
Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  centred  his  theology  about  the 
Moral  Government  of  God.  A  similar  synthesis  might  be 
applied  to  the  theologians  of  our  own  Church.  Individual 
systems  were  held  during  the  days  of  its  division  on  both 
side&  There  is  scarcely  a  theological  professor  who  does  not 
systematize  his  scheme  according  to  some  individual  law. 
What  is  thus  true  as  to  grouping  is  true  also  as  to  ideas.  A 
theologian  may  follow  some  great  master,  and  yet  reject  some 
of  his  teachings.  He  may  be  an  Augustinian,  and  yet  refuse 
to  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration,  or  in  the  descent  of 
Christ  into  Hades  fof^the  deliverance  of  Adam.  He  may  be 
a  Calvinist,  and  repudiate  Calvin's  views  of  toleration  and  of 
the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State.  He  may  be  substan- 
tially orthodox  and  call  no  man  master.  Van  Oostcrzec  went 
as  far  as  he  thought  necessary,  if  not  as  far  as  he  coiiUi,  when 
he  prefixed  to  his  work  on  "  Christian  Dogmatics"  the  legend, 
"  Christianus  EvangeUcus  mihi  nonten,  Reformalus  cogno- 
men " 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  Prof.  Smith  sketched 
an  outline  of  his  system  in  the  address  delivered  when  install- 
ed at  Union  as  Professor  of  Theology.*  Its  running  title 
might  be  stated  as  "  Redemption  by  Incarnation,"  Its  first 
division  is  "  Antecedents  of  Redemption/'  including  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  respecting  (^d  as  Triune  and  respecting  man  as 
fallen.  Its  second  division,  "  Christology,"  including  the  Per- 
son and  the  Work  of  Christ  as  providing  Redemption,  Its 
third  division,  "  Redemption  Applied,"  including  union  with 
Christ  as  the  great  fact  and  the  controlling  process  in  justiti- 
cation,  sanctihcation,  and  preparation  for  Heaven.  As  the 
result  of  our  studies  in  various  directions,  we  feel  warranted 
in  filling  up  this  outline,  so  far  as  to  bring  out  his  characteris- 
tic ideas,  thus : 
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« 

I.  Theology  (proper).  God  is  Triune,  "  which  alone,  so 
far  as  we  can  conceive,  makes  Redemption  by  an  Incarnation 
possible."  His  attributes  fit  and  incline  Him  to  the  execu- 
tion of  His  plan  of  such  a  Redemption.  That  plan  is  em- 
bodied in  His  decrees  and  is  promoted  by  His  providences, 

II.  Anthropology,  Man  as  needing  Redemption  is  one 
with  Adam,  "seminally,  morally,  and  by  natural  descent.'* 
Adam's  first  sin  is  imputed  to  his  descendants  mediately ; 
that  is  because  they  are  thus  one  with  him  and  partakers  in  his 
guilt  and  condemnation. 

III.  Ckristology,  In  becoming  incarnate,  Christ,  already 
divine,  assumed  a  true  human  nature.  Thus  He  became  one 
Person,  "  uniting  humanity  with  divinity  in  the  integrity  of 
both  natures." 

IV.  Soteriology.  In  consequence  of  the  Atonement,  which 

,  is  truly  vicarious,  the  way  is  opened  for  the  justification  of 
the  sinner.  In  appropriating  Rcdem})tion  by  faith,  \vc  are 
justified  because  made  one  with  Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Christ's  merits  are  imputed  to  us  vicdiatcly,  because  we  are 
one  with  Him.  Thus  also  we  are  sanctified  and  finally 
glorified. 

V.  Ecclesiology.  Christ  is  one  with  the  Church,  because 
one  with  all  its  members.  He  is  central  to  His  kingdom  as 
the  yine  is  central  to  its  branches. 

Comprehensively,  as  Prof.  Smith  was  wont  to  say  to  his 
students,  "  Incarnation  has  the  same  relation  to  the  renewed 
order  of  things  as  creation  to  the  first ;  it  is  the  second  great 
work  of  the  Logos.  The  first  creation  is  to  be  resolved  into 
the  second.  Christ  has  the  same  relation  to  the  second  as 
Adam  to  the  first  Incarnation  has  the  same  place  in  revealed 
theology  as  creation  in  natural  theology.*' 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  vital  union,  first  with  Adam, 
then  with  Christi  and  mediate  imputation  because  of  this 
union,  are  essential  factors  in  this  system.  It  now  becomes 
an  interesting  question  whether  he  derived  these  ideas  from 
his  studies  of  that  New  England  theology  whose  atmosphere 
he  breathed  so  long,  or  from  his  subsequent  studies  of  German 
theology  and  philosophy,  or  from  both.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  such  a  system  of  theology  is  rendered  logically  neces- 
sary by  his  system  of  history.    But  that  is  a  mistake.  Both 
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systems  were  undoubtedly  harmonious  in  his  own  mind.  Yet 
that  is  essential  in  his  historical  system  may  be  and  is  held 
by  many  who  dissent  from  his  theological  sjrstem  ;  by  those, 
e.  g„  who  believe  that  our  union  with  Adam  is  federal  as  well 

as  natural — that  our  corruption  is  a  penal  infliction  for  Adam's 
sin — that  his  sin  is  im|Hitcd  to  us  hnmediately  as  the  judicial 
ground  of  bringing  u})c)n  us  the  penalty  visited  uj)on  him — 
finally,  that  we  are  justified  not  because  of  our  oneness  with 
Christ ;  but  because  His  righteousness  is  directly  imputed  to 
us  as  a  forensic  or  judicial  ground  for  treating  us  as  if  we 
were  righteous.  It  is  simply  just  to  say  that  Prof.  Smith  be- 
lieved that  his  system  was  that  of  the  Scriptures,  and  substan- 
tially that  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  Reformation. 
Did  he  then  derive  its  elements  from  Luther,  from  Calvin, 
from  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  Westminster,  from  Jonathan 
Edwards,  from  Tholuck  ?  The  true  answer,  probablv.  is  that 
he  first  reached  it  by  original  process,  and  then  availed  him- 
self of  his  studies  in  unfolding  and  perfecting  it  Though 
born  and  trained  in  New  Fndand,  he  was  early  dissatisfied 
with  the  conflicts  of  the  *'  Sciiools."  On  his  twenty-first  birth- 
day he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Goodwin : 

'*  I  have  had  very  many  speculatioaa  about  rel^ous  thfngt,  and  think  they  hare  not 

been  wholly  profitless.  I  cannot  find  truth  in  any  one  systematic  view  of  it.  I  cannot 
find  religious  truth  ia  the  Old  School  or  the  New.  I  find  it  only  in  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption. My  object  is  to  make  and  harmonlie  «  system  which  slial!  malce  Chfist  the 
central  point  of  all  important  reU|^<Nis  truth  and  doctrine.  Such.  I  am  convinced,  is  the 
Biblical  scheme  ;  does  any  human  scheme  correspond  to  this  ?  Such  a  system,  loo, 
would  be  a  practical  system  ;  it  would,  at  any  rate,  require  that  all  preaching  should  be 
made  in  reference  to  redemption  and  sanctifieation,  and  Clirist  as  die  cause  of  both."* 

When  at  a  later  day  his  system  had  been  "  made  and  har- 
monized," he  discovered,  as  he  thought,  that  it  was  essentially 
the  same  with  that  of  President  Edwards^  and  of  the  older 
Reformed  and  New  England  theologians.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  President  Edwards  are  certainly  significant — ^ital- 
ics his  own : 

**  My  meaning  in  the  whole  of  what  has  here  been  said  nay  be  lUnsttated  timi :  Lei 

us  suppose  that  Adam  and  all  his  posterity  had  co-existed,  and  that  his  po<:ter:ty  had 
been,  through  a  law  of  nature  established  by  the  Creator,  uniud  to  him,  something  as 
the  branches  of  a  tree  are  united  to  the  root,  or  tlie  members  of  the  one  Imdy  to  ike 
head,  so  as  to  constitute,  as  it  were,  oru  complex  person,  or  one  moral  whole  ;  so  that 
by  the  law  of  union  there  should  have  been  a  eommumon  and  c»-€xi4Uiuc  in  acts  and 
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affections  ;  all  jointly  participating,  and  all  concurring  as  oni  wkoU,  in  the  disposition 
mnd  action  of  the  bend  ;  as  we  see  In  die  body  natnval  Ae  whole  body  is  affected ;  and 

the  whole  body  concurs  when  the  head  acts.  Now,  in  this  case,  all  the  branches  of 
mankind,  by  the  rnnstitution  of  nature  and  law  of  union,  would  have  been  affected  just 
as  Adam  was  aiiccted.  When  the  heart  of  the  root  committed  the  first  sin,  the  hearts 
of  all  the  brandies  would  have  concurred ;  and  when  die  root,  in  consequence  of  tbist 
became  guilty,  so  would  all  the  branches  ;  and  when  the  root,  as  a  punishment  of  the 
sin  cominitted,  was  forsaken  of  God,  in  like  manner  would  it  have  fared  with  the 
branches ;  and  when  the  root,  in  consequence  of  this,  was  confirmed  in  permanent 
depravity,  the  case  would  have  been  the  same  with  all  die  brandies ;  and  as  new  guilt 
on  the  soul  of  Adam  would  have  been  consequent  upon  this,  so  also  would  it  have  been 

with  bis  moral  branches  Now,  difference  of  the  time  of  existence  does  not  at  all 

hinder  things  succeeding  in  die  same  order  any  more  than  differencetil  plaee  In  the  co« 
existence  of  time."   (Note,  "Original  Sin,"  Part  IV.,  Chap.  III.) 

"And  therefore  the  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs  (Adam's  posterity)  merely  be- 
cause God  imputes  it  to  them  ;  but  it  is  truly  properly  theirs,  and  on  that ^rvum/ God 
imputes  it  to  them."  (Text,  iM/.) 

"  What  is  rfal'm  the  union  between  Christ  and  his  people  is  the  foundation  of  what 
is  legal;  that  is,  it  is  something  really  in  them  and  between  them  uniting  ihcm,  that  is 
the  ground  <rf  die  suitableness  of  their  being  accounted  as  one  by  the  Judge."  ("  Dis- 
course on  Jnstificadoa  by  Faith  alone 

It  will  always  be  a  question  for  dispute  whether  these  extracts 
precisely  represent  the  views  of  their  author.  Prof.  Smith 
believed  that  they  do,  and  that  among  the  many  interpreters 
of  Kdwai  ds,  he  was  the  best  Edwardean  of  all.  Others  think 
they  do  not.  So  many  systems  have  been  countersigned  by  their 
authors  with  the  name  of  Edwards,  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask 
whether,  as  in  the  case  of  Augustine,  and  even  Calvin,  we  may 
not  arraign  some  of  his  utterances  for  trial  at  his  own  tribunal. 
Great  men's  thoughts  are  often  like  ores,  to  be  reduced.  What 
they  really  held  is  the  gold  o£  the  final  assay.  No  subtler 
chemist  than  Prof.  Smith  ever  analyzed  New  England  theol- 
ogy. Whoever  rejects  his  assay  must  show  that  he  followed  a 
defective  process.  All  acknowledge  that  in  the  famous  chap- 
ter on  Original  Sin»  from  which  we  have  quoted,  President 
£dward$  closely  follows  Stapfer.  Is  it  not  possible  that  those 
who  think  this  chapter  inconsistent  with  the  remainder  of  the 
treatise  may  find  a  hint  toward  harmonizing  the  whole  in  one 
of  the  notes  which  Edwards  quotes  from  Stapfer  ?  It  is  this, 
italics  in  the  original : 

Our  adversaries  contend  with  us,  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  according  to  our  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  sveh  an  imput»ti«m  of  tbe  first  rin  is  maintained,  wliereby  God, 
without  any  t  cf^artl  to  universal  native  eorruption,  esteems  all  Adam's  posterity  as  guilty, 
and  holds  them  liable  to  condemnation  purely  on  account  of  that  sinful  act  of  their  first 
parent ;  so  that  they,  without  any  respect  had  to  their  own  sin,  and  so,  as  itmoeent  in 
thenuelves,  are  destined  to  eternal  pnnlihnent  I  lunre,  tbeiefofe,  ever  been  catcfnl 
to  show  that  they  do  injuriously  suppose  those  things  to  be  separated  in  our  doctrine, 
which  are  by  iM»  huom  to  be  separated.   The  whole  of  the  controversy  they  have  with 
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us  about  this  matter  evidently  arises  from  this,  that  they  roppow  die  mnKmti  and  the 
immfdiiitc  imputation  are  distiniE^ished,  one  from  the  other,  not  only  in  the  manner  of 
conception,  but  in  reality.  And  so,  indeed,  they  consider  impuution  only  as  immtdiaU, 
and  abstractly  from  mtdiaU/  when  yet  our  dhrisetmppoM  that  neither  to  be  eoa> 
^deied  stpemUfy  from  the  other.*' 

As  vindicatin.e:  his  claim  that  his  views  were  suj)j)nrtcd  by 
the  older  divines  of  New  Encflnnd,  Prof.  vSmith  was  accustomed 
to  refer  to  the  system  of  President  Willard,  of  Harvard,  who 
died  when  Edwards  was  but  four  years  (^f  age.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, also,  that  President  Willard's  system  was  based  upon  the 
Shorter  Catechism  of  Westminster,  and  was  intended  to  be  an 
explication  of  that.  Mis  view  of  the  union  of  the  race  with 
Adam  was  very  similar  to  that  just  quoted  from  Edwards. 
We  were  virtually  in  Adam  when  he  fell,  "  as  the  rose  is  virtu- 
ally in  the  bush,"  "as  every  branch  that  springs  out  is  in  the 
tree."  "  When  we  actually  be,  we  are  actually  in  him."  Hence, 
the  whole  race  "  have  a  participation  "  in  Adam's  first  sin  ;  and 
"as  we  all  sinned  in  Adam,  so  we  fell  with  him ;  and  this  also 
ariseth  from  our  union  with  him."  In  this  connection  PreSL 
Willard  made  conspicuous  God's  covenant  with  Adam ;  but 
this  covenant  was  considered  as  based  upon  the  organic  union 
of  Adam  with  his  posterity.  So,  in  our  relations  to  Christ, 
the  covenant  idea  is  still  conspicuous ;  but  the  covenant  of 
grace  implies  union  with  Christ  This  union  is  effected  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  is  the  ground  of  our  justification.  The  same 
idea  may  also  be  found  in  Mr.  John  Cotton's  "Treatise of  the 
New  Covenant,"  published  in  London,  1654,  only  thirty-four 
years  after  the  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  described  on 
the  title-page  as  "being  the  substance  of  sundry  sermons 
preached  by  Mr.  Cotton  at  Boston  in  New  England  some 
years  since,  and  corrected  by  his  own  hand,  not  long  before  his 
death"  (1652).  In  this  treatise  he  divides  the  "blessings" 
which  flow  from  our  union  with  Christ  into  two  groups,  rela- 
tive and  positive.  The  relative  blessings  are  adoption  and 
justification  ;  the  positive  are  sanctification  and  ^K)ri!icatiun. 
The  relative  blessings  "  spring  immediately,  shnii/  et  sofwl, 
from  the  former  union  with  Christ,"  and  that,  too.  because 
"  now  is  the  Divine  nature  (jf  Christ  in  us,  and  we  are  now  be- 
come the  Sons  of  God  as  Christ  Himself  is."  In  this  particu- 
lar Mr.  Cotton  seems  to  go  farther  than  did  Pres.  Willard  or 
Prof.  Smith ;  possibly,  however,  because  he  is  not  so  sharp  in 
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his  discriminations.  His  views  of  imputation  are  thus  quaintly 

expressed : 

"  Look  as  in  a  man's  first  naturall  conception,  as  soon  as  cvtv  AJam  doth  live,  there 
is  an  beir  of  Adam,  even  so  soon  as  the  soul  liveth  :  So  it  is  in  this  new  spirituall  birth,  as 
toon  as  the  Holy  Glioat  cometh  and  hatli  wrought  this  Cdth,  now  is  the  seed  of  God  in 
us,  and  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  now  are  we  the  Sons  of  God.— > 
Jo.  i.  12.  Immediately  upon  this  Union  with  Christ  we  are  Sons  by  Adoption,  and  as 
we  are  Adopted,  so  likewise  our  sins  are  now  imputed  unto  Christ,  and  His  righteous- 
ness unto  OS,  and  so  our  peisons  are  jostified.  For  liow  and  wlwsc  was  Adam's  sin  ini> 
puted  unto  us  ?— Psa.  li  5.  Bfhcld  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  etc.  So  soon  as  ever  there 
was  life,  it  was  the  life  of  Adamt  now  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  falleth  immediately 
upon  the  soole.  So  tHien  we  doe  leoelve  Christ  hy  thb  living  ftdth,  liaving  the  file  of 
ChriM  in  us,  we  have  the  lighteoosneaae  of  Clirist  also  impnted  to  ns/' 

Such  was  the  preaching  which  resounded  from  the  Puritan 
pulpit  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Westminster  divines  were  framing  our  symbols  in 
the  Jerusalem  chamber. 

But  here  another  line  of  inquiry  demands  attention.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  Prof.  Smith's  system  had  a  philo- 
sophical basis,  the  elements  of  which  he  brought  home  from 
Germany,  and  which  ren4ered  that  system  more  subtle,  and 
perhaps  on  that  account  more  dangerous  than  that  of  any  of 
the  old  divines.  This  basis  has  been  characterized  by  the 
scholastic  name  of  realism.  Was  he  a  realist ;  if  so,  in  what 
sense?  Doubtless  no  one  understood  realism  betler  than  did 
he.  No  one  more  thoroughly  appreciated  what  was  good  or 
bad  in  the  German  philosophy  of  his  day.  He  did  not  come 
home  from  Germany  to  join  in  '*  the  indiscriminate  censure  of 
all  that  is  German,"  then  so  prevalent  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Those  were  noble  and  generous  words  which  he  ut- 
tered at  Andover  in  1849  against  "a  criticism  which  describes 
a  circumference  of  which  one's  ignorance  is  the  <2:cncrating 
radius."  He  spoke  at  that  time  a  much-needed  word  for 
Frederick  Schleiermacher,  whilst  admitting  the  unsoundness  of 
his  opinions  respecting  the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  Atone- 
ment "  Many  were  his  errors,  but  much  was  his  love  to  our 
blessed  Lord."  He  found  a  reflection  of  his  own  thought  in 
that  of  Schleiermacher,  when  he  set  Christ  and  His  redemption 
in  the  centre  of  Christian  theology ;  and  he  was  not  afraid  to 
say  so.  He  believed  that  in  this  respect  German  theologians 
were  rendering  an  invaluable  service  to  the  Christian  thought 
of  the  time.   But  in  this  particular  he  seems  to  have  brought 
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nothing  back  from  Germany  which  he  did  not  carry  there.  If 
realism  was  fairly  involved  in  his  conception  of  theology  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it.  I  le  was  indeed  the  advo- 
cate of  a  form  of  Christian  realism,  such  as  he  describes  in  one 
of  his  inaugural  addresses* — a  realism  which  considers  all 
things  as  pre-existing  "in  idea  and  purpose"  in  the  Divine 
mind.  This  he  hnely  sets  over  against  nominalism  in  the  line 
of  Dr.  Madden : 

*'  Wonb  are  men's  danghters*  bat  God's  sons  ai«  thiass." 

No  one  would  object  to  this  form  of  realism  who  admits 
that  a  truth  may  be  in  one's  mind  before  it  is  enunciated,  or 
the  plan  of  a  cathedral  before  it  is  built.  Philosophically 

this  is  little  more  than  conceptualism,  which,  however  abused 
by  Abelard,  is  wrought  into  some  of  the  sgundest  systems  of 
modern  metaphysics.  Neither  is  there  anything  to  criticise 
in  a  passage  in  Prof.  Smith's  address  delivered  at  Dartmouth 
and  elsewhere  on  *^  The  claims  of  theology  upon  young  men." 

"If  the  cxpressinn  be  duly  puarded,  it  is  useful  to  say  that  there  is  a  Christian 
Realism  which  is  absolutely  fundamental  in  Christian  theology  ;  that  is,  there  is  a 
grand  series  of  facts  constituting  the  very  life  of  the  Christian  system,  whidi  hsve  is 
objective  reality  and  vsUdlty ;  and  without  which  the  whole  of  Clixistiaa  the<4ogy  is,  !■ 
pitodple,  no  better  than  a  merely  philosophical  system." 

It  is  possible  to  interpret  this  passage  as  favoring  the  real- 
ism  of  Anselm  and  of  Aquinas ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Prof. 

Smith  rejected  the  theory  whose  philosophical  expression  is 
Vnivcrsalia  ante  rem.  In  explaining  his  view  of  Original  Sin 
he  said  once,  probably  often,  in  the  class-room  : 

*'  This  theory  is  realistic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  viz  :  as  presenting  an  ob- 
jective reality  corresponding  to  our  subjective  idea  ;  i.  e.,  there  is  a  race  of  which  ib« 
individuals  are  parts.  It  is  im<  realistie  as  saying  that  the  generic  ideas  udst  t^artfm 
tkt  fwa&ty.  The  human  race  is  a  reality,  a  genus  actnalised  in  the  indiTiduals  only." 

Here  the  formula  U7iivcrsalia  ante  rem  is  expressly  repu- 
diated. If  any  scholastic  formula  is  favored,  it  is  that  of  the 
Conceptualists,  Universalia  in  re. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  in  his  theological 
svstcm,  Prof.  Smith  did  not  concern  himself  so  much  with 
philosophy  as  with  fact.  Me  was  like  Edwards,  mainly  con- 
cerned to  show  that  our  connection  with  Adam  and  v^ith 
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Christ  is  a  reality,  and  to  explain  the  consequences  which  flow 
therefrom.  This  is  the  more  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in 
defining  our  relations  to  Adam  and  to  Christ,  the  parallelism 
is  incomplete.  In  both  cases  union  is  made  the  ground  of 
imputation;  thus  far  the  parallelism  holds.  But. whilst  the 
sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  us  because  it  is  ours,  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us  simply  because  of  our  union 
with  Him ;  not  at  all  because  of  our  personal  righteousness. 
That  is,  in  one  case,  character  is  taken  into  the  account ;  in 
the  other  it  is  not.  Aquinas  was  a  consistent  realist  when  he 
accounted  for  our  justification  by  a  unto  mystica  with  Christ, 
which  rendered  vicarious  satisfaction  impossible.  As  we  are 
condemned  because  we  arc  partakers  in  .Vdam's  sin,  so  he 
held,  we  are  justified  because  we  are  partakers  in  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  at  least  in  some  degree.  Later  Romish 
theologians  are  more  cxphcit.  Prof.  Smith  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  committed  to  this  theory  ;  probably  because 
the  realism  of  the  schoolmen  was  attributed  to  him.  He 
emphatically  denied  this.  His  careful  and  discriminating 
Statement  was :  "  In  sin  our  demerits  are  included,  whilst  in 
justification  our  merits  are  excluded."  As  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  systems  we  here  offer  no  opinion.  Our  ob- 
ject has  been  simply  to  state  the  system  of  Prof.  Smith  and 
to  show  on  what  grounds  he  held  it.  That  his  view  was  inde- 
pendent and  individual  is  indicated  by  his  declining  to  stand 
beside  Placaeus.  "  Placaeus'  view  I  do  not  fully  acquiesce  in. 
He  makes  the  corrupt  nature  by  descent  to  be  the  only  ground 
of  imputation.'**  In  the  same  connection  he  implies  that  his 
view  is  based  upon  reeUity  rather  than  on  realism^  identifying 
this  view  with  that  of  Edwards,  and  adding :  "  This  is  simply 
a  matter  of  fact:  and  is  not  a  theory  to  explain  the  justice  of 
imputation."  He  seems,  in  a  word,  to  be  simply  carrying  out 
his  early  intention,  "to  make  and  harmonize  a  system  which 
shall  make  Christ  the  central  point." 

Fully  to  develop  the  Christo-centric  character  of  his  scheme, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  study  the  system  in  all  its  parts. 
The  results  of  such  a  study  might  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 
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(1)  .  The  possibility  of  the  Incarnation  is  found  in  the  fact 

of  the  Trinity. 

(2)  .  The  necessity  of  the  Incarnation  is  not  found  in  the 
metaphysical  position  that  the  Divine  nature  demands  Incar- 
nation, sin  t)r  no  sin.  Nor  is  it  in  the  fact  that  man  kas  sin- 
ned. Incarnation  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  end  of 
creation,  God's  glory,  and  by  the  demands  of  Divine  Love. 

(3)  .  To  meet  that  end  and  these  demands,  fallen  roan, 
whose  sinful  unity  is  in  Adam,  must  be  brought  back  to 
union  with  God  through  union  with  His  Incarnate  Son. 

(4)  .  Hence  Predestination  as  applied  to  the  individual  is 
not  abstract,  but  is  through  the  Incarnation. 

(5)  .  Hence  also  the  great  end  of  God's  Providence  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Redemptign  in  the  world. 

{p).  In  the  application  of  Redemption,  Christ  is  the  centre 
of  unity,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  Church. 

(7)  .  Thus  Christ  becomes  the  great  controlling  force  in  the 
individual  to  whom  He  is  personally  united,  and  in  the  Church 
which  is  comjx)scd  of  units  made  one  with  Him. 

(8)  .  The  atonement,  which  is  strictly  vicarious,  rtmuvcs 
the  obstacles  to  our  union  with  Christ,  renders  possible  the 
offer  of  reconciliation  to  all,  and  produces  the  highest  moral 
impression  upon  us  as  exhibiting  at  once  God's  justice  and 
His  love. 

(9)  .  Finally,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Last  Judgment  are 
for  the  eternal  separation  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  for" 
the  consummation  of  Christ's  union  with  His  C'hurch  in  glory. 

It  is  no  slight  indicatir)n  of  the  individual  character  of  this 
scheme,  as  he  held  it,  that  to  his  catholic  spirit  it  afforded  the 
best  basis  for  harmonizing  theological  differences.  It  was  a 
habit  with  him  in  the  class-room  to  show  how  the  Old  School 
and  the  New  might  be  brought  together.  So,  in  his  Dayton 
Sermon,  he  argued  at  length  to  establish  the  position  that  "  as 
to  the  points  really  in  dispute,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sub- 
stantial ground  as  to  each  and  all  of  them  is  also  common 
ground."  To  him,  the  Seminary  with  which  he  was  identified, 
was  not  so  much  a  New  School  institution  as  it  was  a  Unwt 
Seminary.  And  in  this  respect  he  was  historically,  as  well 
as  representatively,  true  to  it  It  was  founded  in  the  same 
catholic  spirit  which  pervaded  his  nature  and  his  theology. 
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The  fact  that  before  the  Reunion  this  Institution  was  con- 
nected with  the  New  School  section  of  our  Church,  may  per- 
haps have  obscured  the  memories  we  are  about  to  recall.  In 
1836,  a  number  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  New  York  and  the 
vicinity,  weary  of  the  strifes  of  the  period,  carried  out  a  pur- 
pose which  had  been  maturing  for  over  a  year,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  Seminary,  with  an  open  expression  of 
both  the  hope  and  the  design  *'  that  it  miirht  C(Mnmend  itself 
to  all  men  of  moderate  views  and  feelings,  who  desire  to  live 
free  from  party  strife,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  all  extremes  of 
doctrine  and  practice."  Those  who  remember  the  controver- 
sies to  which  we  allude  will  appreciate  this  desire.  The  first 
professors  chosen  were  Dr.  Justin  Edwards,  of  Andovcr,  and 
Prof.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  of  Princeton — "A  happy 
commingling  of  the  prevalent  theological  tendencies  of  the 
age/'  Neither  of  these  appointments  was  accepted ;  but  a 
provisional  corps  of  instructors  was  appointed,  in  the  same 
happy  disregard  of  the  School  initials  which  have  since  been 
so  formidable.  Soon  afterward  two  professors  were  secured 
in  the  persons  of  Dr.  Henry  White  and  Dr.  Thomas  McAuley. 
The  Seminary  was  opened  Dec.  5,  1836.  Prof.  Edward  Rob- 
inson, D.D.,  of  Andover,  was  soon  installed  in  the  chair  of 
Biblical  Literature.  The  three  were  assisted  by  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Skinner,  and  by  the  accomplished  George  Bush.  Then  in 
1837  came  the  division  of  the  Church.  "The  friends  and 
founders  of  the  Seminary,  greatly  to  their  grief,  found  them- 
selves unwittingly  on  opposite  sides  of  the  dividing  line,  yet 
unwilling  to  identify  themselves  or  the  enterprise  in  which 
they  were  embarked  with  either  of  the  opposing  })arties."  But 
amitl  many  discouragements  the  institution  grew.  The  nu- 
cleus of  a  fine  library  was  secured.  In  1839  an  act  of  incor- 
poration was  obtained.  What  had  before  been  known  as 
"The  New  York  Theological  Seminary,"  became  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  in  name  as  it  had  previously  been  in 
fact.* 

Early  in  1848  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Skinner  was  elected  to  the 

*Dr.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  from  whose  Historical  Discourse  delivered  in  1876,  we  haveal- 
ready  qaoted,  says  the  name  Union  wu  *'  given  It  at  Albany,  to  dtetinffnish  It,  proba- 
bly, from  the  Episcopal  Seminary  on  Twentieth  St. — a  name  not  desired,  much  less 
chosen  by  the  Board,  tmt  prophetic  of  the  position  that  the  Institution  has  ever  since 
maintained." 
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chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  etc.  In  1850  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson 
Sttcceeded  Prof.  White  in  the  chair  of  Theology,  and  Prof. 
Smith  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  cliair  of  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

From  this  time,  through  the  whole  period  of  his  active  life, 
Prof.  Smith's  identity  with  the  Seminary  was  complete.  His 
services  to  the  Institution  would  have  been  sij^nal  had  he  con- 
fined them  to  the  class-room.  But  he  threw  himself  into  all 
its  interests  with  characteristic  ardor.  The  student  was  his 
friend — to  be  advised  by  him  in  diftlculty  ;  to  be  stimulated  in 
investigation  ;  to  be  assisted  in  research ;  to  be  cared  for  in 
sickness ;  to  be  helped  in  pecuniary  straits.  The  Library  was 
under  his  charge,  and  he  devoted  to  it  many  an  hour  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  at  rest.  The  finances  were  his  concern. 
The  reputation  of  the  Seminary  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
own.  Its  prosperity  was  his  joy.  Its  struggles  were  his  weari- 
ness. The  lustre  of  his  name  was  reflected  upon  it.  He  pro- 
moted its  interests  when  he  seemed  to  be  engaged  upon  work 
at  a  distance.  His  fame  as  a  reviewer  was  a  part  of  its  cap- 
ital People  saw  it  in  the  background  when  he  appeared  in 
the  pulpit.  Their  respect  for  it  was  deepened  by  whatever 
increased  their  respect  for  him.  Young  men  were  attracted  to 
the  Seminary  by  the  scattered  flashes  of  his  genius,  as  well  as 
by  the  steady  brightness  of  his  reputation  as  a  teacher.  His 
memory  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  endowments  to-day. 

But  whilst  the  greatest  of  the  services  he  rendered  to  the 
Church  are  thus  associated  with  the  Seminary,  he  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  activity  in  matters  of  general  ecclesiastical 
interest,  and  especially  for  his  agency  in  promoting  the  re- 
union which  healed  the  breach  of  1857.  As  we  have  already 
intimated,  he  found  a  possible  ground  for  that  reunion,  theo- 
logically, before  the  war  of  1861  shook  down  some  of  the 
walls  which  had  seemed  hopelessly  to  separate  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Church.  When  in  1863  he  was  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia,  he  welcomed  with 
glowing  face  and  eloquent  speech  the  Commissioners  from 
the  General  Assembly  then  in  session  at  Peoria.  The  next 
year,  at  Dayton,  as  Retiring  Moderator,  he  preached  his 
famous  sermon  on  "  Christian  Union  and  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
union."   The  country  was  "passing  from  the  Iliad  to  the 
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Odyssey  of  our  republican  history,  and  under  our  Ulysses, 
too."  The  watch-words  of  Old  School  and  New  School 
were  lost  in  common  bursts  of  patriotism.  Northern  Presby- 
terians, marching  in  the  same  reijiment,  sitting  at  the  same 
camp-fire,  forgot  to  ask  each  othLT  to  wliich  Assembly  they 
belonged.  The  time  had  come  to  raise  the  inquirv.  whether 
such  a  question  ought  to  be  possible — whether  the  differences 
of  the  two  Assemblies  were  not  those  "  of  degree,  and  not  of 
kind  " — of  '*  more  and  less,"  rather  than  of  **  yes  and  no."  '*  Can- 
not charity  find  a  conjunction,  where  a  logical  polemic  inter- 
jects a  disjunctive  dilemma  ? "  Prof.  Smith  boldly  raised  the 
inquiry,  and  in  answering  it,  disclosed  the  true  basis  of  reunion. 
He  saw  that  it  implied  but  three  conditions :  mutual  conces- 
sion, an  acceptance  of  the  Presbyterian  Sjrstem  of  Church  order, 
and  uniting  simply  upon  the  standards,  without  private  inter- 
pretation. His  vision  was  prophetic  as  well  as  discriminative. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  full  text  of  the  third 
"  condition  "  was  this : 

**  The  third  condition  is,  that  the  reunion  be  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  standards 
which  we  equally  accept,  without  private  Interpretatloii ;  iaterpKted  in  dieir  legitimate 
grammatical  historic  aenae  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  Adopting  Act,  and  '  as  contain- 
ing tlw  system  of  doctrine  taught  io  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  ** 

The  latter  half  of  this  paragra[)h,  Prof.  Smith  thought  so 
important,  that  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1S67,  he 
moved  a  dehning  clause  to  the  second  article  of  a  scheme  for 
the  union  of  all  **  the  divided  portions  of  the  Presbyterian 
family."  The  article  proposed  that,  "  In  the  United  Church 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  shall  be  received  and 
adopted  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  Prof.  Smith's  defining  clause  was  :  "It 
being  understood  that  this  Confession  is  received  in  its  proper 
historical,  that  is,  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  sense."  In 
subsequent  n^otiations  between  the  two  Assemblies,  this 
clause,  together  with  the  addition  proposed  by  Dr.  Gurley, 
was  presented  and  discussed,  but  wisely  dropped  at  last,  after 
it  had  done  its  work  in  establishing  a  proper  understanding 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Church. 

Prof.  Smith  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  agents  in 
effecting  the  Reunion,  which  was  finally  consummated  in  May, 
1869,  whilst  he,  in  broken  health,  was  in  Europe.  No  one 
82 
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desired  it  more  heartily,  no  one  worked  for  it  more  earnestly. 
"  It  has  been  my  one  aim,"  said  he,  not  long  before  he  sailed. 
Almost  his  last  word  before  embarking  in  February,  1S69,  was 
a  word  in  the  direction  of  his  aim.  From  1864  his  pen  was 
constantly  busy  with  the  thought  ;  his  tongue  was  eloquent 
with  it.  After  it  became  a  fact,  he  wrote  from  Heidelberg: 
*'  Reunion  is  secured  ;  may  we  but  live  and  work  for  the  re- 
sults." lie  felt  as  if  he  were  "shut  out  from  both  the  Church 
and  the  world"  when  he  heard  of  the  "reunion  news  and  re- 
joicings" ;  on  occasion  of  which  Dr.  Wm.  Adams  wrote  him: 
*'  Never  since  Pentecost  were  such  conventions  of  Christian 
men.  You  were  missed  by  all ;  very  frequent  mention  was 
made  of  your  name,  both  in  public  and  in  private.  All  feel 
that  no  one  has  done  more  than  you  to  bring  about  reunion." 

Dr.  Patton  pays  a  graceful  tribute  to  him  in  saying,  in  the 
last  Number  of  this  &view  :  "  Henry  B.  Smith  is  the  hero  of 
Reunion." 

Reviewing  his  whole  life,  we  should  say»  his  great  ser- 
service  to  Christian  thought  was  to  centralize  both  history  and 
theology  upon  Christ  Whether  he  was  absolutely  original  in 
this,  whether  all  can  agree  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it,  is 
not  material.  It  has  been  said  of  Bacon :  "The  principles  of 
his  method  are  to  be  found  in  many  writers  before  him ;  but 
it  was  Bacon's  glory  that  he  so  set  forth  those  principles  as  to 
brinir  mankind  to  act  upon  them."  Prof.  Smith  could  have 
desired  no  greater  glory  than  this.  He  attained  it  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  generation.  11  is  system  has  proved  a  lasting  inspi- 
ration to  many  who  may  criticise  it  in  some  of  its  parts.  His 
great  service  to  the  Church  is  that  of  Christian  scholarship. 
His  great  service  to  his  branch  of  the  Church  is  declared  in  its 
Reunion.  Most  men  would  think  their  lives  fruitfub  if  they 
could  produce  what  he  j^roduccd  either  as  reviewer,  editor, 
translator,  preacher,  newspaper  writer,  or  contributor  to  ency- 
clopedias. His  industry  was  not  as  marvellous  as  that  of  Ori- 
gen,  who  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  written  more  than  any 
other  man  could  read ;  but  it  was  almost  as  incessant  There 
are  certainly  more  lines  in  Origen's  writings,  which,  dying,  one 
might  wish  to  blot 

Three  great  names  have  been  lately  dropped  from  the  roll 
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of  our  Christian  scholars.  They  arc  the  names  of  men  widely 
differing  in  personal  characteristics,  and  constrained,  whilst 
living,  to  take  exception  to  some  points  in  each  other's  theo- 
logical systems.  Dr.  Bushnell  made  only  an  "  altar  form  "  of 
vicarious  atonement ;  but  he  suggested  more  loving  thoughts 
of  a  personal  and  present  Christ  than  many  a  more  orthodox 
writer.  He  was  needed  by  some  who  were  in  danger  of  for- 
getting the  living  Christ  in  thinking  what  the  dead  Christ  had 
done  for  them.  Dr.  Hodge  has  given  us  a  System  of  Theology 
whose  symmetry,  whose  thoroughness,  whose  scholarship, 
whose  fidelity  to  the  great  verities  of  Christianity  render  it  a 
fitting  monument  of  a  mind  of  rare  balance  and  discrimination, 
of  a  saintly  character,  and  of  a  beautiful  life.  He  was  needed 
in  an  age  which  forgets  the  supernatural  in  its  devotion  to  the 
material ;  which  discredits  faith,  and  yet  is  not  careful  of 
works.  As  New  Yurk  lies  between  Hartf(jrd  and  Prineeton, 
Prof.  Smith  stood  between  his  gifted  contempcjrarics.  Him- 
self equally  gifted,  he  had  something  of  the  poetic  fervor  of 
the  one.  and  something  of  the  clear  sight  and  the  steady  step 
of  the  other.  Like  Dr.  Bushnell,  he  understood  New  En- 
gland Theology,  and  was  ever  mindful  that  its  variations  could 
not  be  harmonized  e.\cej)t  by  a  double  process  of  excision  and 
adoption.  Like  Dr.  Hodge,  he  was  a  true  Presbyterian,  seek- 
ing to  disclose  in  his  own  way  the  contents  of  our  ancient 
symbols.  If  he  could  see  more  in  the  life-system  of  Hartford 
than  was  visible  from  Princeton,  he  could  also  see  more  in 
objective  sacrifice  than  was  visible  from  Hartford.  He,  not 
less  than  either,  was  needed  in  a  period  which  was  demanding 
.  of  its  teachers  a  catholic  temper,  and  of  its  Churches  a  Chris- 
tian union.  Not  less  tenderly  than  that  of  either  is  his  mem- 
ory cherished.  Not  less  close  than  either  does  he  now  stand 
to  that  visible  Lord  whom,  whilst  yet  unseen,  they  so  much 
loved.  Z.  M.  Humphrey. 
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III. 

THE  GROUNDS  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  TEM- 
PERANCE REFORM. 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  clearer  proof  of  the  fallen  nature 
of  man  than  the  fact  that  the  advance  of  Christian  civili- 
zation is  infallibly  accompanied  by  the  development  of  old,  and 
the  evolution  of  novel  and  alarming,  forms  of  evil.  This  civ- 
ilization is  our  boast,  as  it  deserves  to  be  ;  it  is  preferable,  a 
thousand  times,  to  the  degradation  and  darkness  of  barbarism  ; 
without  doubt,  it  is  advancing,  and  is  conferring  innumerable 
and  inestimable  blessings  on  mankind;  yet,  the  man  must  have 
eyes  in  vain  who  cannot  see  that  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over 
them  all. 

It  was  the  advancing  strides  of  civilization  which  converted 
the  primitive  and  simple  institution  of  slavery  into  the  vast 
and  monstrous  instrument  of  oppression  which  it  became  in 
Rome,  in  Great  Britain,  in  America,  and  in  Russia.  The 
atrocious  features  of  the  barracoons,  the  middle  passage,  the 
auction  block,  were  nothing  but  responses  to  the  new  de- 
mands of  an  advancing  civilization,  fertile  in  invention,  keen 
in  business  activities,  and  increasingly  luxurious  in  tastes  and 
habits. 

The  simple  forms  of  traffic  and  barter  which  prevail  among 
a  primitive  people,  have  been  displaced  by  the  intense  activity, 
the  keen  competition,  and  the  all-devouring  covetouisness  of 
modem  mercantile  pursuits.  The  gambling  mania,  which  has 
long  had  full  sway  in  the  stock-board,  and  which  threatens  to 
corrupt  every  other  form  of  business,  is  a  peculiar  product  of 
advanced  civilization.  "  Thus  a  large  commercial  city  seems 
a  very  maelstrom  of  economic  currents,  and  every  individual  a 
separate  particle,  spinning  round  and  round  under  the  same 
feverish  impulse,  and  waiting  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  same 
insatiable  lust."* 

The  destructive  reaction  of  civilized  upon  uncivilized  coflJ- 

*PKa.  Bascom,  "Mental Sctence,**  959. 
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munities  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  humiliating  proofs  of 
the  tendency  of  advancing  civilization  to  generate  gross  and 
surprising  forms  of  eviL  The  contact  of  the  higher  vnth  the 
lower  race  means  the  almost  hopeless  contamination  of  the 
lower.  Diseases,  vices,  habits  of  life  more  demoralizing  than 
any  previously  known  among  them,  are  introduced,  and  mark 
the  progress  of  geographical  discovery  and  of  trade  around 
the  world,  with  a  blight  which,  if  there  were  no  corrective, 
would  be  worse  than  that  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon 
the  civilization  of  ancient  Rome. 

Happily,  ours  is  a  Christian  civilization.  It  not  only  springs 
from  a  divine  origin  ;  for,  directly  or  indirectly,  this  is  true  of 
all  civilizations,  hut  it  is  maintained,  guided,  and  corrected  by 
an  indwelling  divine  influence  which  never  has  forsaken  it ; 
and  therein  is  its  hope.  If  there  are  new  and  extraordinary 
developments  of  evil  in  the  advancement  of  civilization,  they 
are  met  and  antagonized  by  new  demonstrations  of  spiritual 
power.  If  the  enemy  comes  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  lifts  up 
a  standard  against  him.  This  is  the  meaning  of  those  multi- 
farious organizations  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Reform.  They  are  the  outworking  of  the  saving  principle 
which  distinguishes  the  Christian  from  every  other  style  of 
civilization,  and  to  which  no  counterpart  can  be  found  in  the 
epoch  which  Juvenal  indignantly  satirized,  and  which  Tacitus 
described  with  the  deep,  but  restrained,  disgust  of  the  impar- 
•  rial  historian. 

The  degree  of  power  attained  by  these  reform  movements 

is  sometimes  prodij^ious.  They  enlist  the  deepest  sympathies 
of  millions.  They  unite  the  most  diverse  nationalities.  They 
create  the  great  epochs  of  history;  they  are  the  turning  points 
of  human  progress.  They  lift  the  race  to  higher  planes  of 
thinking  and  acting  from  which  it  never  afterward  recedes. 
Such  a  movement  was  the  Great  Reformation  of  the  si.xteenth 
century.  Not  unlike  it  in  important  respects  has  been  the 
anti-slavery  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  Great 
Britain  belongs  the  honor  of  leadership  in  the  struggle ;  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  Spain  and  Brazil  have  followed ; 
while  moral  influence  and  diplomacy,  backed  by  the  armies  and 
navies  of  the  civilized  world,  are  arrayed  against  the  doomed 
remnants  of  an  accursed  system. 
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The  great  strength  of  these  Reform  movements  arises  from 
the  quickened  and  enlightened  moral  sense  which  accompanies 
them.  The  public  mind  is  aroused  and  becomes  keenly  alive 
to  the  enormity  of  evils,  the  very  existence  of  which  had  been 
almost  universally  ignored  before.  Thus  it  may  be  affinned 
that  one  hundred  years  ago,  there  existed  no  conscience  upon 
slavery  or  even  upon  the  slave  trade  in  the  Christian  world; 
and  it  is  little  more  than  fifty  years  since  the  moral  sense  of 
the  country  was  fairly  aroused  to  the  evils  of  drinking  prac- 
tices, which  had  been  previously  indulged  in  without  a  scruple 
by  the  best  {)coplc.  Such  an  aroused  moral  sentiment,  shared 
in  by  a  whole  community,  is  sometimes  the  result  of  a  fi^radual 
growth  brought  suddenlv  to  elTective  ripeness  by  the  ap}>ear- 
ance  of  a  powerful  and  enthusiastic  advocate  on  the  field,  like 
Luther,  Wilberforce,  or  Father  Matthew  ;  sometimes  it  is 
called  into  action  by  a  mysterious  impulse,  simultaneously 
affecting  the  minds  of  whole  classes  of  men,  as  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  temperance  reform  in  the  United  States ;  but,  in 
either  case,  it  is  God's  instrument  for  counteracting  the  evils 
of  civilization  in  a  fallen  world ;  and  it  partakes  of  the  omni- 
'  potence  of  its  author.  Bishop  Butler  has  well  said  of  con- 
science, "  had  it  strength  as  it  had  right ;  had  it  power  as  it 
had  manifest  authority,  it  would  absolutely  govern  the  worid."* 
At  such  seasons,  conscience  is  invested  with  the  power  whicb 
is  its  right,  and  the  whole  world  bows  to  its  sway.  The  earlier 
and  less  developed  and  less  mischievous  form  of  the  evil  is  now 
regarded  and  judged,  in  the  light  of  its  full  development,  as 
canying  in  itself,  from  the  beginning,  the  seeds  of  all  the  mis- 
chiefs chargeable  to  its  latest  stages.  The  aroused  conscience 
demands  that  it  be  unsparingly  eradicated  from  society.  Not 
a  vestige  of  the  mildest  form  of  slavery  dare  now  be  tolerated; 
total  abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate  is  now  the  ac- 
cepted principle  of  the  Temperance  Reform,  however  harmless 
the  earlier  use  of  the  milder  class  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  m 
itself,  might  appear.    W'c  have  therefore  to  consider : 

I.  The  nature  of  the  evil,  and 

II.  The  extent  of  the  evil  to  be  reformed;  and  lastly, 

III.  The  remedies  proposed. 

I.  It  is  conceded  that  our  advancing  civilization  has  brought 

*  Senn.  II.,  on  Hammn  Nature,  Sect.  III. 
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with  it  no  sorer  evil  than  that  of  intemperance.  The  earhest 
records  testify  at  once  to  the  existence  and  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  the  degradinj^r  effects  to  which  they  led,  in  their 
primitive  and  purest  forms.  At  the  very  openine;^  of  history, 
and  the  repcopling  of  the  world  after  the  flood,  stands  the 
stor)^  of  the  planting  of  the  first  vineyard  and  the  drunkenness 
of  its  proprietor.  The  wine  which  overcame  Noah  and  made 
him  a  scandalous  spectacle  to  the  sober  members  of  his  family, 
was  neither  old  nor  adulterated,  but,  in  all  probability,  as  pure 
and  harmless  as  such  an  article  could  possibly  be.  The  story 
is  interwoven  with  a  prophecy  of  the  various  destinies  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  human  family,  and  seems  to  cast  over 
them  all  the  shadow  of  the  great  evil  of  intemperance,  under 
which  they  have  since  suffered.  *  . 

Canon  Farrar  quotes  a  legend  of  the  Jewi^  rabbis  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  first  vineyard  was  planted,  Satan  rejoiced 
and  said  to  Noah  that  he  should  have  his  account  in  the 
results.* 

Whether  a  great  temperance  movement  could  or  would  have 
been  originated  in  view  of  a  moderate  use  of  pure  wines  ex- 
clusively, or  whether  a  powerful  anti-slavery  excitement  could 

have  been  aroused  against  the  style  of  slavery  which  existed  in 
patriarchal  times,  is  of  no  practical  consccjuence.  But,  in  the 
advance  of  civilization,  there  has  been  a  portentous  development 
of  the  hidden  possibilities  of  evil  in  both  of  these  practices — 
that  of  slavcholdinof  and  that  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
— which,  in  Christian  communities,  has  aroused  a  proportion- 
ate alarm,  indignation,  and  hostility  to  them  both,  in  all  and 
every  form — the  simplest  and  most  innocent,  as  well  as  the 
latest  and  the  most  complicated— in  which  they  have  ever  ap- 
peared. Three  distinct  steps  may  be  observed  in  the  secular 
development  of  the  evils  of  intemperance  :  first,  adulteration 
of  liquors ;  second,  invention  of  the  process  of  distillation ;  and 
third,  the  entrance  of  business  interests  and  rivalries  upon  an 
immense  scale,  and  furnishing  a  powerful  artificial  impulse  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  dnnks. 

(i).  The  purity,  or  freedom  from  spurious  admixtures,  of 
intoxicating  drinks  is  claimed  as  essential  to  safety  by  the  ad- 

*  '*BeCweea  the  Living  and  tb«  Dead."  Sermon  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
May  36, 1878. 
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vocates  of  moderate  drinking.  If  such  purity  were  a  guaran- 
tee against  excess,  it  long  ago  became  impossible  to  guarantee 
the  purity.  The  process  of  adulteration  is  about  as  old  as  the 
manufacture  of  the  article  itself.  The  list  of  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  grape-juice,  either  before  or  after  fermentation, 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
or  improving  the  flavor  or  of  preventing  the  acetic  stage  of 
fermentation,  was  already  long  and  varied.  They  included  tar, 
resin,  lime,  g)^psum,  wood  ashes,  salt,  cedar-cones,  gallnuts, 
spices,  aromatics,  roots,  leaves,  gums,  essential  oils,  and  even 
the  very  poisonous  salts  of  lead. 

Ample  proof  of  this  latter  fact  is  given  by  entirely  disinter- 
ested authorities.* 

These  staten\^nts  apply  to  the  condition  of  the  wine  before 
it  left  the  manufacturers'  hands.  Incidental  evidence  of  a 
further  degree  of  adulteration  is  found  in  the  classical  and 
New  Testament  use  of  the  words  describing  the  business 
of  the  retailer  of  the  beverage — the  vintner.  Originally  the 
word  HanrjXivBiY  meant  to  drive  a  petty  trade,  to  play  small 
tricks  in  business;  but  the  noun,  xaitffXos^  meant  especially 
a  tavern-keeper,  and  from  the  well-known  character  of  this 
class,  the  word  came  to  mean  a  cheat,  a  rogue,  a  knave. 
Hence  PauFs  use  of  the  verb  in  2  Cor.  it.  17,  •*  For  we  are  not 
as  many  which  corrupt — itflwi/Atworwc— the  word  of  God,  but 
as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  God  in  the  sight  of  God,  spesk  we 
in  Christ."  Referring  to  this  passage,  Liddell  and  Scott 
translate :  "  to  adulterate,  as  tavern-keepers  do  wines."  As  if 
Paul  had  said :  **  We  are  not  as  many  which  winesell  the  word 
of  God."  So  common  then  was  the  practice  of  adulteration 
by  wine-sellers,  that  the  term  wine-seller  and  cheat  were  inter- 
changeable, and  the  proof  of  the  antiquity  and  universality  of 
fraudulent  practices  in  the  business  of  retailing  intoxicating 
drinks  is  found  iml)edded  in  the  common  speech  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  language  of  inspiration  itself. 

Thus  early,  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago,  did  it  become 
difficult  to  obtain  a  pure  and  safe  article  of  that  which  is 
lauded  as  the  safest  and  best  of  alcoholic  drinks.  And  yet, 
in  comparison  with  the  scientiiic  methods  of  adulteration 

•  *•  Smith's  Diet  Amiqaltlct'* ;  Art.  Vlnam.  iriiere  the  rafmce  la  to  Geopodca, 
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practiced  in  our  day,  that  was  an  age  of  eminently  jjure  and 
wholesome  beverages.  In  those  days,  at  the  worst,  a  basis  of 
pure  juice  of  the  grape  might  be  reHed  upon  as  actually  pres- 
ent in  the  debased  article  of  traffic.  Now%  a  powerful  con- 
centrated essence,  artificially  produced  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  is  sold  to  the  retailer  at  a  low  figure,  and  by  him 
diluted  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  times  its  own  bulk  with 
water,  slightly  varied  as  this  or  that  popular  drink  is  to  be 
imitated,  and  dealt  out  to  his  customers  as  a  genuine  product 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  no  solitary  drop  of  which  was  ever 
within  the  skin  of  a  grape.  These  essences  are  open  articles 
of  trade.  The  fraud  is  so  common  and  so  well  understood 
that  it  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  fraud.  Each  consumer, 
indeed,  flatters  himself,  especially  if  he  has  paid  an  extrava- 
gant price  for  his  "  wine/'  that  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
escaped  imposition;  but  impartial  authorities  present  facts 
which  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  an  immense  proportion 
of  the  staple  articles  of  the  liquor  traffic  are  spurious.  There 
are  not  ten  chances  out  of  a  hundred  that  a  purchaser  will  get 
the  genuine  article.  Nor  do  these  grosser  frauds  belong  ex- 
clusively to  our  own  day.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
essayist,  Addison,  in  the  Tatler,  wrote  of  London :  **  There  is 
in  the  city,  a  certain  fraternity  of  chemical  operators  who 
work  underground  in  holes,  caverns,  and  dark  retirements,  to 
conceal  their  mysteries  from  the  eyes  of  mankind.  These 
subterraneous  philosophers  are  daily  employed  in  the  transmu- 
tation of  liquors,  and  by  the  power  of  magical  drugs  and  in- 
cantations, raising,  under  the  streets  of  London,  the  choicest 
products  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  France.  They  can  scjueeze 
Bordeaux  out  of  the  sloe,  and  draw'  champagne  from  an  ap- 
ple."* In  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  the  work  of 
adulteration  has  been  elevated  into  a  business  ;  the  fierce  rival- 
ries of  trade  have.given  it  an  unnatural  stimulus,  and  scarcely 
an  article  can  be  named,  in  the  entire  range  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  which  has  escaped  its  influence,  corrupting,  if  that 
were  possible,  what  was  corrupt  before,  drugging  more  deeply 
what  was  a  poison  before,  sending  more  surely  to  the  vitals  of 

•  Tatler,  No.  131.  In  this  otherwise  amusinp  paper,  the  writer  comes  to  a  most  scri- 
oos  conclusion.  These  imitators  of  pure  liquors  deserve,  in  his  opinion,  to  forfeit  their 
Uvea,  '*  u  no  better  thap  a  kind  of  assassins  and  murderers  within  the  law/* 
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the  consumer,  the  dart  which  already  was  charged  with  wound- 
ing, disease,  and  death.  Already  Pliny  had  asked,  "  How  can 
wine  possibly  prove  innoxious  when  it  is  mixed  with  so  many 
destructive  ingredients?"  With  the  lapse  of  centuries,  this 
question  has  been  gaining  trcmcn(ious  point  and  significance. 
At  last  an  extraordinarv  paradox  has  arisen.  The  purest  and 
safest  of  alcoholic  drinks  are  no  longer  those  lauded  as  the 
results  of  the  fermentation  of  harmless  and  delicious  natural 
juices;  the  palm  ft)r  puritv  has  actually  passed  over  to  the 
products  of  the  still.  A  drinker  is  more  likely  to  get  a  gen- 
uine beverage  in  whiskey  than  in  any  other  alcoholic  drink. 
The  poet  Longfellow,  in  the  midst  of  his  laudation  of  Cataw- 
ba wine,  |)ronouuces  a  sweeping  judgment  upon  the  products 
of  the  most  famous  ioreign  vineyards : 

**  Drugged  is  their  juice 

For  foreign  use 
When  shipped  o'er  the  reeling  Atlantic, 

To  rack  our  brains 

With  the  fever  pains  . 
That  have  driven  the  Old  World  frantic 

"  To  the  sewers  and  sinks 

With  aU  such  drinks  I 
And  after  them  tumble  tbe  mixer ; 

For  a  poison  malipn 
Is  such  Borgia  wine. 
Or  at  best  but  a  Devil's  Eliidr." 

(2).  The  true  '*  Devil's  Elixir,"  however,  is  descril)cd  in  an- 
other of  this  poet's  works.  In  the  opening  passage  of  the 
"  Golden  Legend,"  the  Devil  is  introduced  in  the  character  of 
a  physician,  bearing  a  flask  of  the  recently  invented  alcohol, 
which  he  recommends  to  the  invalid,  Prince  Henry,  as  "the 
Elixir  of  Perpetual  Youth,  called  Alcohol  in  the  Arab 
speech."  By  extravagant  laudations  he  induces  him  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  liquor.  An  angel  hovering  in  tiie  air  cries  out: 
"  Woe,  woe,  eternal  woe  1 " 

"This  fearful  curse 
Shakes  the  great  universe." 

And  Lucifer  as  he  disappears,  unmasks  his  villainy,  crying 

out:  "Drink,  drink! 

And  thy  soul  shall  sink 

Down  into  the  dark  abyss. 

Into  tke  Infafte  abyss, 

Frona  which  no  plummet  or  rope 

Ever  drew  vp  the  silver  sand  oi  hope." 
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The  prince,  however,  in  the  sequel  of  the  story,  is  saved  by 
the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  a  woman. 

The  process  of  clistillatif)n,  introduced  by  the  Moors  in  the 
twelfth  century,  ix'came  known  in  England  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  was  early  emplo)  ed  in  preparing  from  fermented  licpiors 
and  from  various  vetjetable  substances,  fruits,  irrains,  roots, 
sugar,  molasses,  starch,  etc.,  a  liquor  of  a  more  highly  intoxi- 
catinLT  character  than  any  l)efore  known.  Cxreat  improvements 
in  the  process  of  distillation  were  invented  in  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century,  and  new  and  cheaper  substances  were 
found  available  for  the  production  of  a  beverage  of  the  re- 
quired strength. 

The  employment  of  the  still  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the 
history  of  intemperance.  It  may  be  said  that  the  true  curse 
of  drink  in  civilized  countries  was  now  first  realized.  Drunken- 
ness from  the  use  of  fermented  liquors  was  bad  enough,  but 
their  comparative  deamess,  viewed  with  their  comparative 
mildness,  necessarily  restricted  their  use,  and  limited  their  evil 
effects.  But  from  the  still  flowed  in  lavish  abundance,  a  bev- 
erage of  double  or  treble  the  intoxicating  power,  which  could 
be  sold  at  an  enormous  profit  for  a  fifth  to  a  tenth  of  the  price 
of  the  weaker  and  less  stimulating  liquors.  Thus,  alcoholic 
stimulation  was  made  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  times  easier 
than  before.  Thus,  those  who  had  cultivated  a  taste  and  a 
cravnng  for  drink,  which  it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
Cfratify  to  that  ruinous  degree  which  a  dcj)raved  a))]ictitc  de- 
manded, now  had  ample  opportunity  for  rapidly  completing 
the  natural  circuit  of  a  drinker's  career.  Thus,  those  whose 
poverty  placed  the  means  of  deep  drinking  and  carousing,  or 
even  of  forming  the  habit  of  drinking,  out  of  their  reach, 
were  Hooded  with  facilities  and  temptations  to  the  very  worst 
forms  of  intoxication.  Thus  the  order  which  previously  pre- 
vailed was  reversed,  and  intemperance  became  the  curse  of  the 
poor  and  the  masses  rather  than  of  the  rich. 

It  was  in  1724,  to  quote  Canon  Farrar  as  authority,  that 
gin-drinking  began  to  affect  the  masses  of  Great  Britain,  and 
it  spread  with  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  an  epidemic.  From 
that  time,  the  fatal  passion  for  drink  was  at  once  and  irrevoca^ 
bly  planted  in  the  nation.  That  was  the  disastrous  era  of  the 
dram-shop  and  the  gin-palace.  The  poor  for  one  penny  might 
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purchase  drunken  stupefaction,  and  a  bed  of  straw  in  the  cel- 
lars was  gratuitously  supplied  to  the  victims.  The  Canon 
quotes  the  powerful  protests  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex,  and 
of  the  London  physicians  of  that  day,  against  the  enormoas 
evils  that  immediately  followed  the  introduction  of  the  still 
into  Great  Britain.  Our  own  country  suffered  at  about  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  during^  the  period  from 
the  French  war  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  had  its  greatest  development  in  the  Colonics. 
When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  cut  off  foreign  sui)plies,  dis- 
tilleries so  multiplied  in  the  land,  that  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  eye-witnesses  it  was  difficult  for  travellers  to  get  out 
of  their  smoke.*  The  rapid  increase  in  distillation  is  shown 
by  Hon.  Timothy  Pitkin,  who,  in  his  Statistics  of  the  United 
States,  1816,  pp.  10 1,  102,  says  that  the  quantity  of  spirits 
distilled  in  1801  was  estimated  at  ten  million  gallons  ;  bv  the 
returns  of  marshals  for  18 10,  it  was  found  that  the  quantity 
distilled  in  that  year  exceeded  twenty  million  gallons. 

Twenty  years  afterward,  when  the  temperance  reformation 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  earnest  in  America,  it  was  com* 
puted  that  over  fifty  million — some  authorities  said  seventy- 
two  miUion — gallons  of  distilled  spirits  were  consumed  annuaUy 
by  a  population  of  twelve  millions, 

(3).  The  third  factor  in  the  drink  problem  as  it  presents  it- 
self in  our  day,  is  its  business  aspect.    Modern  business  life 
is,  in  all  departments,  altogether  different  from  the  business 
life  of  past  generations  and  centuries.    It  is  vastly  more 
active,  intense,  and  stirring.   It  is  pursued  under  tremendous 
pressure  of  rivalries.    It  prides  itself  on  enterprise,  on  push, 
on  audacity.   As  with  all  other  human  interests,  it  has  seized 
and  subsidized  the  press.    It  does  not  wait  quietly  in  respect- 
able dull  apartments  to  be  hunted  up  by  tardy  patrons.  It 
proclaims  and  publishes  itself  in  the  most  ostentatious  and 
emphatic  methods.    It  has  appropriated  to  itself  the  idea  and 
the  word  "  advertise."   It  hastens  forth  to  meet  its  patrons 
while  they  are  yet  a  great  way  off,  and  embarrasses  them  with 
the  number  and  the  urgency  of  rival  offers  for  their  custoOL 


*  Appendix  to  "  Bacchns,"  pp.  4S7(  43$. 
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Its  shops  resemble  palaces ;  it  aims  to  captivate  and  fascinate, 
to  decoy  and  to  entrap,  instead  of  merely  to  accommodate  the 
buyer.  By  the  multiplication  of  business  centres,  it  throws 
out  repeated  baits  to  taste  and  appetite,  and  thrives  by  thus 
exaggerating  what  might  otherwise  remain  a  native,  healthful, 
and  moderate  tendency. 

The  liquor  business  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  that  can 
be  pursued  by  man.  It  needs  no  great  outlay  of  capital,  it 
docs  not  require  business  capacity  or  unwonted  activity  of 
brain  or  muscle.  It  addresses  an  easily  aroused  and  a  power- 
ful appetite,  and  may  count  more  surely  than  any  other  trade 
upon  steady  custom.  Hence,  multitudes  of  loungers,  and  of 
the  class  who  are  indifferent  as  to  the  respectability  of  their 
calling,  or  its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  society,  betake  them- 
selves to  the  vending  of  intoxicating  drink.  They  infest  the 
cities;  they  line  the  principal  streets;  they  fiank  the  theatres 
and  the  abodes  of  shame ;  they  flaunt  their  garish  ornaments 
and  illuminations  in  every  quarter ;  they  besiege  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  the  tenement-houses ;  they  waylay  the  miner 
at  the  pit's  mouth ;  they  hold  the  thoroughfares  through  which 
the  crowd  of  workingmen  pass  to  and  from  the  factory ;  they 
crowd  upon  each  other,  and  in  the  rivalry  of  traffic  multiply 
their  attractions  until  almost  every  hamlet  and  abode  of  men 
is  thick-strewn  with  their  entanglements,  and  until  there  may 
be  reckoned  a  grog-sho|)  for  every  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
population  in  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  France. 

The  enormous  profits,  together  with  the  low  standard  of 
character  of  the  mass  of  those  who  are  in  the  business,  con- 
stitute it  one  of  the  most  formidable  class  interests  in  the 
whole  circle  of  human  pursuits.  The  taxes  collected  from  it 
bv  the  National  Government  make  it  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 
national  finances.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  intoxicating 
drinks  pay  a  great  part  of  the  internal  revenues.  It  is  the 
same  in  Great  Britain.  Hence,  the  business  assumes  a  certain 
importance,  not  to  say  dignity,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  It 
is  often  a  to{)ic  of  State  and  National  legislation.  In  the 
legislative  bodies  it  has  its  champions.  It  wields  immense 
political  influence.  Parties  cringe  before  it,  and  vie  with  each 
other  in  bidding  for  its  support.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  of 
the  powers  which  make  for  unrighteousness  in  the  land. 
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II.  The  three  stages  of  development  which  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  has  undergone  are  not  independent  of  one 
another.  They  have  reacted  upon  each  other,  exaggerating 
and  intensifying  the  evil  tendencies  of  each.  Distillation  fur- 
nished the  means  of  a  cheaper  and  more  effectual  adulteration. 
Adulteration  and  distillation  multipled  openings  for  business. 
The  increase  of  business  and  the  pressure  of  competition  call 
out  all  the  cLinnint^  of  covetous  and  unj^rincipled  men,  and 
tax  all  the  resources  of  the  laboratory,  the  l)re\very,  and  the 
still  for  producing  cheap  intoxicants  under  delusive  disguises. 
It  would  seem  as  if  \vc  had  reached  the  final  and  most  de- 
structive stage  })ossible  of  the  evil.  Society  is  ravaged  by  a 
monster  more  terrible  than  the  fabled  hydras,  lions,  boars, 
bulls,  and  dragons  of  antiquity.  The  enormous  sum  of  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  is  annually  spent  in  this  country 
alone  upon  an  indulgence  not  only  needless  and  encrvatin<T, 
but  deleterious  to  body,  to  mind,  and  to  morals  in  the  highest 
degree.  For  education  we  spend  one-sixth  of  this  sum  annu- 
ally ;  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad  about 
one-twelfth ;  or  leaving  out  the  contributions  to  foreign  ob- 
jects»  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  our  people  spend  twenty 
times  as  much  money  for  intoxicating  drinks  as  they  give  for 
the  support  of  Christian  institutions  at  home.  Or,  combining 
the  amounts  contributed  for  educational  and  religious  pur- 
poses, we  have  a  sum  total  only  one-fourth  as  great  as  that 
annually  spent  for  intoxicating  drink ;  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that,  as  represented  in  money,  four  times  as  much 
is  done  for  the  debasement  as  for  the  elevation  of  the  race  in 
this  country ;  four  times  as  much  is  done  to  neutralize  and  to 
antagonize  the  natural  results  of  education  and  religion  as  to 
sustain  and  uphold  these  prime  factors  of  public  well-being. 

The  condition  of  our  country  is  not  peculiar;  it  is  a  type  of 
the  condition  of  every  so-called  Christian  nation.  Our  whole 
nineteenth  century  civilization  is  threatened  by  the  imbrutii^. 
the  narcotism  of  the  masses.  The  drink  bill  of  Great  Britain,  of 
France,  of  Germany  varies  but  little  from  our  own  in  amount 
The  habits  of  the  people  are  visibly  deteriorating.  The  mis- 
eries of  the  poor  are  accumulating,  and  dangerous  disturbances 
may  easily  be  .traced  to  the  waste  of  resources  in  alcoholic 
indulgence. 
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Of  Ireland,  the  famous  English  economist,  Leone  Levi,  has 
lately  declared  that  in  1879,  person  in  cx  ci  v  lifty-four  was 
arrested  for  drunkenness ;  and  one  person  in  cvcr\'  eleven  re- 
ceived ofiicial  relief  or  was  officially  arrested  for  beini^  drunk. 
Forty-six  millions  of  dollars  were  expended  in  Ireland  for 
drink  in  the  year  1879 — a  famine  year.  This  is  more  than 
half  of  the  total  annual  valuation  of  all  Ireland.  Tiic  multi- 
tude of  pot-houses  is  noticeable  in  the  poverty-stricken  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland.  In  the  remoter  r^ons,  scarcely  anything 
can  be  bought  except  in  a  house  where  spirits  also  are  sold. 
In  every  little  transaction  ^he  wretched  people  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  great  and  sore  temptation.  Of  what  avail  are 
even  needed  and  righteous  land  reforms,  **  fixed  tenure,  fair 
rent,  and  freedom  of  sale,"  to  a  people  accustomed  even  in 
pinching  years  to  swallow  half  the  annual  valuation  of  their 
country  in  potato  whiskey  ? 

As  to  England  herself,  the  eloquent  and  uigent  appeals  of 
Canon  Farrar  sufficiently  testify  to  the  alarming  degree  in 
which  she  is  involved.  **  The  extent  of  the  calamity,"  he  says, 
"you  do  not  and  you  cannot  know;  this  country  spends 
£  1 50,000,000  a  year  on  drink,  and  in  this  country  there  are 
600,000  drunkards.  Here,  almost  under  the  very  shadows 
of  the  great  towers  of  our  Houses  of  Legislature,  and  within 
bow-shot  of  this  great  iVbbey  are  streets  in  which  house  after 
house,  family  after  family  is  ruined  or  rendered  miserable  by 
this  one  cause."  Me  quotes  with  approval  the  declaration  of 
another,  that  "the  school,  the  library,  and  the  church  were 
united  in  vain,  against  the  l)eer-shop  and  gin-j)alace,  and  that 
this  struggle  was  *  one  development  of  the  war  between  heaven 
and  hell.'" 

A  writer  in  the  Quart(irly  Review  for  October,  1876,  de- 
clares that  "  in  the  power  of  drinking  his  pocket  empty,  his 
health  away,  and  his  mind  imbecile,  the  British  subject  now 
carries  off  the  palm  before  his  foreign  brethren.*  ....  In  the 
main  body  of  our  people  sobriety  is  no  longer  considered  a 
virtue,  either  in  profession  or  practice.  We  live,  as  respects 
drunkenness,  in  an  age  of  the  direst  iniquity ;  of  the  oppression  of 

•  In  Mr.  Parton's  tract,  "Will  the  Coming  Man  Drink  Wine?"  Mr.  Gladstone  Is 
qnotcU  as  iiaviog  said,  "  in  bis  famous  wine  speech,"  that  "  the  adults  of  England  drink 
OB  M  avcnyi  dvw  kndrad  fMM  of  iMer  Mdi  fer  MinM.'' 
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the  weak  by  the  strong ;  of  the  demoralization  of  the  innocent 

by  the  vile."  The  writer  finds  no  remedy  save  in  restrictive 
legislation.  "Who  can  forg^ct,"  he  asks,  "the  piteous  tale  of 
the  poor  woman  (of  (jlasgow)  who,  knowing  her  husband's  in- 
firmity, was  wont  to  go  and  meet  him  of  a  Saturday  afternoon 
after  the  payment  of  his  wages.  She  could  get  him,  she  said, 
past  seven  places  of  drink,  hut  not  past  fifteen."  The  list  of 
parishes  given  hy  the  writer  where  beer-houses  and  public- 
houses  are  not  found,  and  where  consequent  good  order  and 
prosperity  prevail,  is  enough- to  silence  all  cavil  against  prohi- 
bition on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  wine-producing  countries  of  Germany  and  France  may 
for  a  time  have  enjoyed  a  certain  security  in  the  abundance 
and  comparative  purity  and  mildness  of  their  domestic  bever- 
ages. But  they  enjoy  it  no  longer,  if  recent  and  impartial 
testimony  is  to  be  received.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Nation^  in  March  last,  gave  an  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
intemperance  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  shows  that  a 
great  change  for  the  worse  is  now  going  on  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany  and  the  neighboring  regions.  He  claims  that 
the  great  majority  of  Germans  do  not  impair  their  health  by 
beer-drinking,  but  he  says  that,  within  the  last  few  years,  drun 
and  whiskey  drinking  has  increased  with  fearful  rapidity. 
Wine  and  beer  have  been  rising  in  price,  but  apart  from  this, 
the  northern  countries  find  that  the  constant  tendency  is  to 
excess.  In  the  eight  years  ending  1S77,  the  number  of  inns 
in  Germany  rose  from  4|,6i5  to  69.395,  and  of  drinking  sa> 
loons  from  62,612  to  69,305.  In  1S79  the  Reichstag  took 
measures  to  reduce  the  number  of  dram-shops,  but  the  smaller 
number  draw  greater  crowds  of  customers,  so  that  the  evil  is 
not  abated.  In  Belgium,  the  correspondent  affirms  that  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  has  increased  since  1840  from  eighteen 
to  over  fifty  millions  of  francs,  and  makes  the  incredible  state- 
ment that  in  the  industrial  counties  there  is  one  dram-shop  for 
every  six  or  seven  (sixty  or  seventy  ?)  persons. 

A  writer  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  for  March  15, 
1874,  describes  the  state  of  things  in  France  in  the  following 
graphic  style : 

A  new  scourge  has  appeared  among  us— «  tpontMWlNls  and  characteristic  result  of 
our  civilization.    It  has  burst  upoa  us  during  tile  troubles  of  our  late  war.   For  (bftc 
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years  we  have  been  witnessing  a  grand  eruption  of  this  sabterranean  force  of  alcohol- 
ism. The  modem  genius  of  invention,  which  simplifies  ever>'thing.  has  made  the  road 
to  intoxication  easy  by  furnishing,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  a  far  more  concentrated  form 
ol  aloohoUe  drinks  than  the  eompaimtively  weak  wine  and  the  excessivdf  dear  brandy. 
The  distillation  of  alcoholic  liquors  from  potatoes,  beets,  rice,  rye,  and  maize,  gives  an 
unlimited  supply  of  powerful  stimulants  at  a  low  figure.  All  obstacles  to  the  abuse  of 
sphitoooB  liquors  are  removed  ;  everything  conspires  to  extend  the  curse  of  alcoholism. 
The  evil  has  developed  itself  at  a  comparatively  Ute  period  in  France.  If,  as  Greek 
and  Roman  historians  say,  the  Gauls  were  the  first  people  who  addicted  themselves  to 
wine,  their  descendants  are  the  last  who  addicted  themselves  to  alcoholic  drinks.  It 
was  in  18S4  that  the  business  of  distilling  began  to  assume  great  proportions  in  France, 
becoming;  in  a  few  years  one  of  the  most  powerful  interests  in  the  country.  The  price 
of  alcohol  fell  to  an  incredibly  low  figure,  and  the  land  was  flooded  with  unwholesome 
drinks.  The  liquor-sellers  number  one  to  ev^ry  one  hundred  inhabiuuts.  liui  u  is  in 
the  truly  frightful  form  of  aisinHUsm  that  drunkenness  is  making  its  most  alarming 
progress  in  France.  Absinthe  is  another  name  for  common  wormwood.  Steeped  in 
alcoholic  drinks,  it  communicates  to  them  a  peculiar  aromatic  flavor,  which  has  grown 
amasingly  in  favor  with  the  tipplers  of  France.  Introduced  by  the  army  of  Africa,  its 
consumption  has  arisen  to  an  enormous  height,  and  its  effects,  thou^  gradual,  are 
thoae  of  an  active  and  terrible  poison." 

Mr.  E.  C.  Dclavan  wrote  from  Paris,  about  the  year  1869: 

"  When  I  was  here  thirty  years  since,  Louis  Philippe  told  me  that  wine  was  the  curse 
of  France ;  that  be  wished  every  grape-vine  destroyed  except  for  the  proditctioii  of  food ; 
that  total  abstinence  was  the  only  true  temperance."* 

It  (Iocs  not  seem  needful  to  o{)en  up  tlic  whole  too 
familiar  budget  of  evils  attendant  upon  the  customs  of 
drink inir,  as  they  have  developed  under  the  triple  inlluences 
of  adulteration,  distillation,  and  the  stimulus  of  trade.  They 
are  the  malignant  results  of  an  advanced  civilization,  the  dark 
side  of  which  has  advanced  with  the  bright. f  Uncivilized  na- 
tions have  not  experienced,  and  in  the  ntiture  of  things  could 
not  experience,  such  progress  in  evil.  Their  simpler  tastes  and 
appetites  have  not  demanded  such  varied  indulgence.  Their 
arts  and  sciences  are  not  equal  to  the  processes  by  which  we 
produce  enormous  supplies  of  ardent  spirits  at  a  nominal  cost, 
or  elaborately  corrupt  less  harmful  beveragesL  They  know 
nothing  of  those  methods  of  traffic  by  which  we  systematize 
and  accelerate  and  multiply  a  hundred-fold  the  exchange  of 
commodities.  It  is  only  when  we  come  in  contact  with  them 
and  they  become  inoculated  with  our  vices  and  procure 

**}»met  Pkrtoa's  Essay.  **  Will  the  Coming  Man  Drink  Wine?"  p.  M, 

f  A  recent  investigation  into  the  statistics  of  crime  in  the  city  of  Boston  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Ljibor,  quoted  in  the  Semi-  Wttkly  Tribune  of  April 
a6th,  shows  a  toul  of  84  per  cent,  of  all  the  crimes  committed  in  Boston  in  the  year 
1880,  coonecled  directly  or  indirecdy  with  the  Inliueace  of  liquor ;  7s  per  cent,  of  the 
coavietkms  were  for  diatinciively  **nun  oriines." 
88 
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from  us  the  means  of  gratifying  their  newly  depraved  tastes, 
that  they  add  to  the  native  vices  of  heathenism  the  civilized 
vice  of  easily  and  cheaply  procured  intoxication.  Everywhoe 
the  unscrupulous  greed  of  the  liquor-dealer,  on  the  lookout  for 
new  markets,  has  pushed  the  exportation  of  his  poisonous 
wares.  There  have  been  conspicuous  instances  of  reluctance 
and  opposition  on  the  part  of  barbarian  rulers,  when  these  im- 
proved means  of  intoxication  have  appeared  upon  their  shores 
and  the  records  of  violence  by  which  these  sources  of  degrada* 
tion  and  ruin  have  been  forced  upon  them,  are  the  very  scan- 
dals of  modem  histoiy.  The  native  races  of  America  have 
been  imbruted  and  maddened  by  rum.  The  islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  the  g^cat  island  of  Madagascar,  emerging  hop^ 
fully  from  the  blackness  of  heathenism,  have  been  compelled 
to  receive  the  poisonous  commodity  that  plunges  into  the  deeper 
blackness  of  a  cun  uptcd  civilization.  The  higher  civilization 
of  Christian  England  has  forced  upon  Ciiina.  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  the  trade  in  an  intoxicating  drug  which  the  native 
government  was  earnestly  laboring  to  exclude  from  the  coun- 
try. It  is  even  claimed  that  in  deposing  Cetcwayo,  the  British 
abolished  the  wise  restrictions  placed  by  that  prince  upon  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  have  given  to  the  Zulus  a  carnival  of  free 
rum. 

III.  Thus  the  whole  world,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  seems 
to  be  passing  under  a  malign  moral  eclipse ;  seems  about 
to  be  sw^allowed  up  in  a  night  of  narcotism.  "  Perhaps," 
wrote  James  Parton,*  no  temperance  fanatic,  in  the  AiimUic 
Monthly  of  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  "man  has  nearly 
run  his  course,  and  is  about  to  disappear,  like  the  mam- 
moth, and  give  place  to  some  nobler  kind  of  creature  who 
will  manage  the  estate  better  than  the  present  occupant .... 
If  so,  it  is  well.  Let  us  go  on  eating,  drinking,  smoking* 
overworking,  idling.  ....  In  that  case,  of  course,  there  will 
be  no  coming  man,  and  we  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire what  he  will  do." 

But  the  remedial  element  imparted  to  civilization  by  the 
divine  author  of  Christianity  forbids  us  to  entertain  any  pessi- 
mist fears.    Never  has  that  element  been  more  aUve,  active 


•TheMtkk.  "Wffl the ConilflgllMi  Drink Wint?" 
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and  powerful  than  in  connection  with  the  present  emergency. 
True,  it  seemed  tardy  in  appearing.  Intemperance  seemed  to 
be  providentially  allowed  to  work  out  a  certain  complete 
course,  before  the  whole  strength  of  the  element  of  reform 
was  called  forth.  The  adulterator,  the  distiller,  and  the  ven- 
dor were  each  suffered  to  show  their  real  character  and  the  full 
results  of  their  work  ;  its  expense,  its  crushing  burden,  its  de- 
moralization, its  horrors  of  crime,  of  pauperism,  of  disease  and 
degradation  worse  than  death.  A  lesson  of  the  awful  possi- 
bilities involved  in  the  use  of  any  and  ever)'  form  of  intoxi- 
cating drink  needed  to  be  engraved  indelibly  on  the  shudder- 
ing heart  of  humanity. 

The  opening  years  of  this  century,  famous  for  the  inception 
of  so  many  grand  and  beneficent  enterprises,  were  also  the  era 
of  the  organ  ization  of  the  temperance  reform.  Dr.  Benj.  Rush, 
of  Philadelphia,  created  a  great  sensation  by  a  tract  on  ardent 
spirits,  published  in  1804.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter,  of  Weth 
ersfield,  Ct,  roused  the  ministry  and  the  Churches  by  a  ser- 
mon on  intemperance,  preached  in  1806.  A  temperance 
society  was  oi^ganized  in  Moreau,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y., 
and  in  18 13,  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Intemperance  was  oiganized  at  the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished lawyer,  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter,  by  the  joint  action  of  a 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  alliance. 

In  181 1,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  one  thousand  co})ies  of  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent 
Spirits  upon  the  Human  Body  and  Mind."  At  the  same  ses- 
sion, a  large  committee  was  raised  who  were  "to  endeavor  to 
devise  measures  which,  when  sanctioned  by  the  General  As- 
seml)ly,  may  have  an  influence  in  preventing  some  of  the 
numerous  and  threatening  mischiefs  which  are  experienced 
throughout  our  country  by  the  excessive  and  intemperate  use 
of  spirituous  liquors."  The  next  year,  18 12,  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  adopted,  embracing  the  following,  among  other 
resolutions:  *'  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  to  deliver  pub- 
lic discourses  ....  on  the  sin  and  mischiefs  of  intemperate 
drinking,  in  which  ....  it  will  be  proper,  pointedly  and  sol- 
emnly, to  warn  their  hearers  not  otily  against  actual  intemper- 
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ance,  but  against  ail  those  habits  and  indulgences  which  may 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  it."* 

The  reform  movement  thus  begun,  was  interrupted  and  re- 
tarded by  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  broke  out  this 
year.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1826,  the  American  Society 
FOR  THE  Promotion  of  Temperance  was  organized  in  Bos- 
ton ;  and  from  that  act  we  may  date  the  systematic  effort  to 
suppress  the  evils  of  intemperance  in  the  United  States.  In 
this  effort  may  be  recognized  three  distinct  stages :  ist  That 
of  moderate  drinking ;  2d.  That  of  total  abstinence ;  3d.  That 
of  legal  prohibition.  Although  all  three  of  these  modes  of 
effort  are  now  in  operation  at  the  same  time,  yet  it  cannot  be 
overlooked  that  they  stand  related  to  each  other  as  stages  of  a 
regular  and  natural  growth.  They  represent  a  rational  progress. 
Through  years  of  experiment,  by  the  wisest  and  most  devoted 
of  the  friends  of  humanity,  they  have,  step  by  step,  been 
reached.  The  transition  from  one  form  of  effort  to  the  next 
succccdinc;  has  never  been  sudden  and  inconsiderate,  hut  has 
taken  \)\dcc  only  after  the  calmest,  fullest,  and  most  intelligent 
observation  and  conviction  of  the  radical  defects  or  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  preceding  methods. 

I.  The  fust  effort  was  for  the  prevention  of  excess  and  its 
consequence,  drunkenness.  And  as  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
was  the  conspicuous  cause  of  the  increase  of  this  vice,  ahsti- 
nencc  from  distilled  liquors  was  prescribed  as  the  sufficient 
means  of  reform.  Fermented  liquors  were  allowed  without 
the  slight(*st  scruple  by  those  engaged  in  this  stage  of  the  re- 
form. The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  In- 
temperance closed  its  anniversary  exercises  by  a  banquet  where 
wine  flowed  in  abundanccf  On  this  platform  the  reform  was 
carried  on  for  thirty  years.  The  public  conscience  responded 
readily  to  appeals  in  its  behalf.  The  production  and  use  of 
ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage  was  largely  curtailed.  The  head- 
long rush  of  the  masses  of  the  people  to  the  gulf  of  drunken- 
ness was  at  least  retarded.  The  consumption  of  ardent  spirits, 
it  is  believed,  was  reduced  at  least  one-half  as  early  as  183a 

Even  then  it  was  believed  from  Government  statistics,  that 
the  annual  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  averaged  from 

*  Moore's  Digest,  pp.  483,  484.  Also,  Tract  317,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
f  "  Temperance  Recollections/'  by  John  Marsh,  D.D.,  p.  la. 
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five  to  six  gallons  for  each  inhabitant,  making  a  total  of  sev- 
enty-two  million  gallons  for  the  whole  people.*  A  great  reform 
was  accomplished,  and  the  results  have  every  appearance  of 
permanence.  Taking  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Hargreavesf  for  the 
year  1870,  it  appears  beyond  (juestion  that  the  amount  of 
ardent  spirits  consumed  in  this  country  was  actually  no  irrcatcr 
in  that  year  than  in  1830,  forty  years  before.  He  gives  the 
figures  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Mr.  Delano,  for  that  year,  to  which  the  commissioner  would 
add  several  millions  for  the  amounts  which  escaped  taxation. 
But  Dr.  Ilargreaves  considers  those  additions  as  fully  balanced 
by  the  amount  exported  or  used  for  mechanical,  medical,  and 
scientific  purposes,  and  he  holds  that  seventy-two  million  gal- 
lons will  fairly  represent  the  amount  used  as  a  beverage  in  that 
year.  A  population  quadrupled  in  numbers,  and  using  the 
same  aggr^;ate  of  spirituous  liquors  as  forty  years  ago,  simply 
means  an  average  use  of  only  one-fourth  as  much  per  capita  as 
in  1830.  The  aggregate  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  alcoholic 
drinks  in  1870  exceeded  seven  gallons  per  capita  (two  hundred 
and  seventy-two  and  a  half  million  gallons  for  thirty-eight  and 
a  half  million  people).  In  1872  the  average  could  not  have 
been  less  than  eight  gallons  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  frightful  quantity,  but  as  three- 
fourths  of  it  was  fermented  liquor  of  not  more  than  one-quarter 
ike  strength  of  ardent  spirits,  the  average  amount  of  clear 
alcohol  swallowed  by  our  population  must  be  only  from  one^ 
half  .to  two- thirds  of  the  average  of  half  a  century  ago.  J  Had 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury been  maintained,  we  should  by  this  time  have  become  a 
nation  of  sots  and  imbeciles. 

2.  The  second  stage  of  the  Temperance  Reformation  was 
that  more  definitely  and  more  correctly  named,  the  Total  Ab- 
stinence movement.  Total  abstainers  have  been  criticised  for 
retaining  the  word  "  Temperance,"  as  describing  their  |)osition. 
But  nearly  half  a  century  of  usage  has  so  accustomed  the  pub- 


•  Fourth  Annual  Report  A.  T.  S.,  1831,  p.  78. 
f  "  Our  Wasted  Resources,"  pp.  21-48. 

%  We,  however,  have  no  sutistics  of  the  quantity  of  wines  and  fermented  liquors 
coiMained  by  our  fonfathen  in  addHioii  to  th«  distfltod  Uqim  wUch  thejr  used  m 
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lie  ear  to  the  application  of  the  more  generic  term,  Temper- 
.  ance,  to  the  more  specific  idea  of  total  abstinence,  that  it 
would  be  mere  affectation  to  refuse  to  employ  it  in  this  and  in 
similar  connections. 

The  formal  adoption  of  the  |)rinciple  of  total  abstinence  by 
the  American  Temperance  Union,  took  place  at  Saratoga  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  1836.  The  main  considerations  leading 
to  this  radical  step  were :  (i)  The  subtle  and  powerful  physi- 
ological influence  of  alcohol.  Once  introduced  into  the  human 
system,  and  by  habitual  use  allowed  a  lodgment  there,  even 
in  the  small  quantity  contained  in  the  milder  forms  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages,  it  is  almost  absolutely  certain  to  create  a 
craving  for  continuous  and  constantly  increasing  supplies^  It 
differs  entirely  from  the  ordinary  foods  and  drinks,  the  daily 
and  habitual  use  of  which  rarely  leads  to  gluttony.  The  habit- 
ual use  of  alcohol  puts  the  drinker  in  peril  of  becoming  a  vic- 
tim to  a  loathsome,  d^rading,  and  ruinous  habit  He  may 
never  fall,  but  he  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  falling.  He  is 
launched  upon  a  downward  current,  with  Niagara  in  the  dis- 
tance. He  may  be,  he  often  is,  stout  of  arm,  firm  in  principle, 
and  able  to  resist  the  current.  But  new  tril)utarics  have  been 
added  to  the  stream.  A  flood  of  adulterated  and  distilled 
liquors  have  swollen  and  j)oisoned  the  current.  It  rolls  on 
with  inereascd  force  and  volume,  and  the  Niaenara  fall  beyond 
becomes  deeper  and  deadlier  than  before.  The  step  from  fer- 
mented to  distilled  liquors— an  immense  step  in  the  opinion 
of  some — is  really  only  another  degree  in  a  steadily  downward 
course,  which  not  only  may  be  unconsciously  taken,  but  which 
is  demanded  by  the  debauched  appetite  and  taste  of  the  modern 
wine-drinker.  Moderate  drinking,  which  is  and  continues  to 
be  only  moderate,  might,  in  and  of  itself,  be  no  very  culpable 
indulgence  ;  but  its  liabilities  to  become  immoderate  are  too 
great  to  be  risked  by  any  sensible  f)erson,  especially  when  the 
multiplied  incitements  and  temptations  presented  by  the  traffic 
are  taken  into  the  account.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  had  to  say 
even  in  his  day,  "  I. can  abstain,  I  cannot  be  moderate" ;  much 
more  should  we  afiirm  total  abstinence  to  be  the  only  way  of 
entire  safety  in  our  own.  The  motto  of  the  total  abstainer  is; 
o6s^  princifdis*  Look  not  upon  the  rosy  wine,  the  sparklii^ 
wine.   Subject  not  yourself  to  its  dangerous  attractions; 
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for  at  the  last  it  bitetb  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an 

adder. 

(2)  .  Multitudes  of  drunkards  were  reformed  durin<x  the  proa:- 
ress  of  the  first  movement;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
reforms  were,  as  a  whole,  delusive  and  temporary.  Flcdi^cd 
only  against  the  use  of  asdent  spirits,  the  wine  and  cider  which 
they  continued  to  drink  proved  an  irresistible  snare.  Rescued 
by  thousands,  they  fell  back  almost  by  thousands.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  command  the  deadly  appetite,  except 
by  total  abstinence  from  any  and  every  degree  of  indulgence. 
Moderate  drinking  of  wine  was  utterly  impossible ;  and  im- 
moderate wine-drinking  being  too  expensive,  the  cheaper  prod- 
ucts of  the  still  once  more  were  sought  The  sow  that  was 
washed,  returned  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

At  the  second  anniversary  of  the  New  York  Young  Men's 
Total  Abstinence  Society,  held  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
November  25,  1836,  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.D.,  of  Troy, 
delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  vigorously  and  eloquently 
advocated  the  total  abstinence  principle  in  terms  illustrative  of 
the  position  above  taken. 

"  The  nature  of  intoxication,"  he  said,  "was  such  that  its  votaries  were  never  satisfied 
widi  the  itimaliit.  If  ft  una  wished  to  refonn,  he  mut  relinqniih  all  kinds  of  stifflo^ 

lants.  He  had  been  informed  that  in  a  single  year,  twelve  hundred  reformed  drunkards 
in  the  Slate  of  New  York  alone  had  aposutized  to  the  subtle  enemy,  and  had  gone  back 
to  their  cups  because  thejr  cootinned  the  ose  of  femieoted  liqnois." 

(3)  .  A  third  ground  for  adopting  the  total  abstinence  princi- 
ple, and  the  one  most  stroi^ly  uiged  of  any  during  the  whole 
struggle,  is  that  of  Christian  charity  for  the  tempted  and  the 
weak.  The  principle  was  distinctly  announced  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Beman,  in  the  discourse  already  cited.    He  said : 

**  The  use  of  such  liquors  made  men  drunkards  by  example.  Some  lime  since,  a  Tem- 
pennce  man  requested  some  men  to  roll  a  cask  of  wine  into  his  cellar.  The  men  said, 

'  If  VIC  could  gel  this  pnot!  stuff,  we  would  drink  no  more  rum.'  The  gentleman,  struck 
with  the  justness  of  the  observation,  said,  '  That  is  the  last  that  shall  ever  enter  my 
house.* " 

To  the  same  society.  Professor,  afterward  Bishop,  Alonzo 
Potter,  D.D.,  wrote: 

**  I  haTe  long  regarded  it  [Total  Alistlnence]  as  the  only  gromid  on  which  the  cause 
could  be  maintained.  ....  I  go  with  Total  Afaotineoce.  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the 

dictate  of  a  wise  and  Christian  policy,  the  only  means  by  which  the  hahits  of  society, 
now  so  vitiated  in  this  particular,  can  be  brought  back  to  their  primitive  simplicity  and 
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Professor  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College, 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  It  is  in  my  view  matter  of  the  highest  moral  obligation  for  every  man  to  Ihre,  not 
for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  beneBt  of  tbosewoaiid  him ;  and  wliea  there  isagTeat.as 

enormous  evil  which  threatens  ruin  tn  the  community,  which  can  be  put  down  by  entire 
abstinence  from  a  popular  indulgence— which  can  never  be  put  down  without  such  ab- 
stinence— I  feel  it  to  be  a  question  of  emstitnet^o  be  the  Imperative  dietste  of  iafy, 
to  abstain  as  a  beverage  even  from  pure  wine  and  cider,  in  such  circumstances.  I  rest 
my  principles  upon  the  existing  state  of  thinfjs.  The  case  was  totally  different,  as  I 
believe,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  before  the  art  of  distillation  had  cotuentratei  the  crib 
resulting  from  the  abuse  of  tbe.fruit  of  the  vine  into  that  drauUnl  instmneotof  nia 
which  now  exists.** 

Hon.  Theodore  Frclinghuyscn  and  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  then 
of  Albany,  also  wrote,  expressing  sympathy  with  the  special 
views  of  the  Society. 

The  reform  had  now  reached  what  mav  be  termed  a  radical 
stage.     A  powerful  conservative  element  naturally  asserted 
itself  at  the  same  time.    The  conservatives  insisted  upon  the 
rightfulness  and  sufficiency  of  moderate  drinking  as  a  cure  for 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  they  have  maintained  their 
footing,  and  have  prevailed  in  various  degrees  to  the  present 
time.    They  embrace  some  instances  of  genuine  temperance 
reformers,  who  contend  earnestly  against  all  use  of  distilled 
litjuors,  and  who  would  summon  all  the  moral  and  legal  forces 
of  the  community  to  utterly  suppress  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  such  liquor&    But,  as  a  rule,  the  advocates  of  moder- 
ate drinking  are  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Temperance 
Refonn  in  any  shape,  and  show  no  sense  whatever  of  responsi- 
bility for  their  neighbor's  welfare.    On  the  other  hand,  that 
profound  Christian  sentiment,  which  leads  even  to  extremes 
of  self-denial  for  the  good  of  one's  fellow-man»  necessarily 
took  the  form  of  total  abstinence  in  the  end    It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  the  history  of  Christian  morals  a  finer  illusr 
tration  of  Christian  charity  than  the  splendid  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  was  received  and  prac- 
ticed.   It  furnished  an  atmosphere  full  of  helpful  magnetism 
to  the  victim  of  intemperance  who  had  hitherto  desiMiired  of 
relief.    It  throbbed  and  glowed  like  a  new  life  in  the  com* 
munity  of  moral  and  Christian  people.    It  furnished  a  grand 
and  noble  object  for  united  effort,  and  organized  a  nygfaty 
host,  made  up  of  the  best  people  of  the  land,  with  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Church  and  State,  as  leaders^   To  deny 
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oneself  of  every  form  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  to  bind  one- 
self to  the  denial  by  a  life-long  pledge,  was  a  chivalrous  act, 
which  constituted  a  sort  of  Christian  knighthood,  and  which 
drew  the  masses  by  a  wholesome  and  generous  fascination  into 
its  fold. 

Of  course  the  attitude  of  Scripture  upon  the  principles  in- 
volved soon  became  matter  of  the  liveliest  discussion.  Mod- 
erate drinkers  insisted  that  the  Bible  knew  nothing  of  total 
abstinence,  and  that  Its  authority  could  be  quoted  for  nothing 
beyond  temperance  in  its  literal  sense.  In  fact,  the  Bible  was 
relied  on  as  sustaining  the  moderate  use  of  liquor,  as  of  every- 
thing else  that  contributed  to  human  enjoyment.  Both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  various  places,  employed  terms 
which,  it  was  claimed,  must  be  interpreted  as  actually  com- 
mending the  use  of  fermented  drinks.  The  example  of  Christ, 
especially  in  the  miracle  of  Cana,  was  quoted  as  fully  justify- 
ing the  making,  offering,  and  using  such  drinks  as  a  beverage. 
In  view  of  these  supposed  facts,  it  was  and  still  is  stoutly 
and  ably  maintained  that  total  abstinence,  whatever  else  may 
be  affirmed  of  it,  never  ean  he  enjoined  as  a  duty  upon  the 
Christian  conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who,  like 
Professor  Ooodrieh,  insisted  that  the  obligation  to  j)ractice 
total  ai)Stinence  was  aljsolute  and  universal,  have  generally 
avoided  the  assumption  of  a  Divine  precept — a  "  Tims  saith 
the  Lord " — which  it  would  be  idle  and  absurd  to  demand 
upon  every  question  of  duty  ;  they  have  consulted,  rather,  the 
irreat  general  principles  of  the  Scriptural  and  Christian  sys- 
tem, and  they  have  found  nothing  so  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  very  j^rinciple  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
others,  upon  which  total  abstinence  is  based. 

No  specific  Bible-text  was  quoted  as  forbidding  the  moder- 
ate forms  of  slavery  by  the  Wilberforces,  the  Clarksons,  the 
Macaulays,  the  men  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1818,  the 
Barneses,  the  Beechers,  and  the  Lovejoys,  as  giving  them  their 
warrant  for  assailing  the  institution.  They  based  their  work 
on  the  broad  and  humane  principles  of  the  Bible,  which  were 
outraged,  night  and  day,  by  the  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  of 
modem  times.  The  Assembly  of  181 8,  whose  deliverance  on 
slavery  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  recorded  acts 
of  all  the  General  Assemblies,  declared  "  the  voluntary  enslav- 
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incf  of  one  part  of  the  human  race  hv  another  as  ...  .  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God,  which  requires  us  to  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  as  totally  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  Nor  did  thev  rrcrard 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  some  form  of  slaverv,  unrebuked, 
in  I^ible  limes  and  liible  countries,  as  warrantinir  a  conserva- 
tive attitude  toward  the  institution  as  it  existed  in  their  day, 
or  as  calling  for  the  toleration  of  a  moderate  degree  or  form  of 
slavery ;  but  they  declare  it  *'  manifestly  the  duty  of  all  Chris- 
tians ....  to  use  their  honest,  earnest,  and  unwearied  endeav- 
ors to  ...  .  obtain  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out Christendom,  and,  if  possible,  throughout  the  world." 

That  which,  in  our  age,  has  been  tolerated  by  the  Bible, 
may,  in  the  course  of  events,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  civili- 
zation, take  such  a  shape,  that  it  may  and  must  be  radically  as- 
sailed under  the  cover  and  by  the  inspiration  of  Bible  principle& 
The  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  was,  to  American  slavery,  what 
the  introduction  of  distillation  was  to  the  practice  of  drinking. 
It  changed  the  whole  character  of  the  problem,  and  put  it,  in 
each  case,  upon  ground  not  contemplated  by  either  the  slavery 
or  the  drinking  of  the  Bible.  To  quote  the  Bible  references 
to  either  contemporary  slavery  or  contemporary  drinking,  as 
an  authoritative  guide  or  rule  in  dealing  with  those  customs 
as  practiced  in  the  utterly  changed  circumstances  of  modem 
times,  is  irrelevant,  is  contrary  to  fair  dealing  with  our  statute 
book  of  morals,  and  must  bring  discredit  upon  the  Bible 
wherever  it  is  insisted  upon. 

The  general  principles  of  the  Bible  moralitv  are  absolute 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  all  men,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  times. 
The  particular  instances,  customs,  and  practices  mentioned  by. 
or  lying  within  the  scope  of,  the  writers  of  Scripture,  must  be 
judged  by  themselves,  and  their  treatment  by  these  authors 
can  only  become  an  autboritv  for  us  under  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  the  general  principles  of  Christianity  itself. 

Total  abstainers  generally  feel  that,  whatever  way  the  ques- 
tion of  exegesis  is  decided,  the  principle  laid  down  by  Paul  in 
the  familiar  passages,  Rom.  xiv.  1S-21,  and  i  Cor.  viii.  8-15, 
is  ample  Scripture  warrant  for  upholding  the  obligation  of 
total  abstinence.  But  there  are  those  who  dispute  <)  /'ouirana 
the  claim  that  by  fair  interpretation  the  Bible  favors  the 
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moderate  use  of  wine  as  a  beverajG^c.  They  resist  the  assertion, 
made  and  repeated  with  an  offensive  assumption  of  superior 
scholarship,  that  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  "wine"  must 
always  eonvt^y  the  idea  of  fermentation.  Thtir  causL-  has 
lately  been  frreatly  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  given  in  one  of  his  last  newspaper 
articles,  and  republished  in  the  Evangelist  of  April  14th,*  in 
which  this  eminent  scholar  questions  the  common  derivation 
of  the  Hebrew  word  yayin  from  a  root  signifying  fermenta- 
tion. He  holds  that  it  means  simply  grape-juice,  and  that  its 
condition,  whether  fermented  or  not,  must  be  determined  by 
the  context  In  those  connections  in  the  Bible  where  yayin 
is  spoken  of  as  a  positive  good»  and  where  its  use  is  com- 
mended, we  are  to  understand  that  the  grape -juice»  in  the 
writer's  thought,  was  innocuous,  unfermented.  In  the  other 
class  of  passages,  where  its  use  is  deprecated  as  dai^rous,  and 
where  total  abstinence  from  yayin  is  enjoined,  we  must,  of 
course,  understand  a  fermented  article.  This  view  of  Profes- 
sor Tayler  Lewis  is  the  mature  opinion  of  one  of  the  ripest  of 
American  scholars.  His  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  original  may  be  judged  by  the  following  statement, 
written  on  a  blank  leaf  in  his  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible : 

"This  Hebrew  Bible  was  purchased  in  1839.  For  a  munber  of  yean  itms  VMd 

through  twice  •  year,  then  once  a  year,  and  since  repeatedly.  Almost  every  dUBcolt 
place  has  been  made  the  subject  of  marginal  or  separate  comment,  every  rare  word 
noted,  and  every  rare  meaning  preserved  in  marginal  signs.    It  is  a  much  disfigured, 
but  a  oradi  atndted,  and,  to  me,  a  veiy  predons  book, 
"^«!^/ 30, 1863.  Taylbr  Lewis.** 

The  opinion  of  such  a  man  upon  any  question  of  Old  Testa- 
ment exegesis  may  indeed  be  assailed,  but  to  dismiss  it  with  a 
sneer  is  not  only  an  unpardonable  piece  of  discourtesy,  but 
the  betrayal  of  a  sense  of  weakness  in  the  opposing  position. 
If  Professor  Lewis'  opponents  had  devoted  half  as  much  time 
and  half  as  much  earnest  study  to  the  unfoldinjo^  of  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  they  ini^hi  only  then 
be  permitted  to  apj)ruach  and  to  question  his  positions  with 
respect.  The  ablest  opponent  dare  scarcely  go  further  than 
to  say  :  Sub  judice  lis  est.    The  (juestion  is  undecided. 

If  the  advocates  of  Hihle  moderate-drinking  insist  that  the 
blessed  Saviour  drank  wine,  created  wine  by  miracle,  instituted 

*  Slace  repnMlihed  ai  a  tract  by  the  Nattoaal  Tempeiaacc  Sodeqr«  ..  . 
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the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  use  of  wine,  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  them,  as  to  the  invariablv^  intoxicating  character  of 
the  bcvciaijc  so  designated.  They,  moreover,  have  to  explain 
why  the  word  "wine"  is  not  used  in  either  of  the  passatjes  in 
which  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  recorded.  If  the 
Greek  word  otvos,  as  representing  the  Hebrew  does  not 

necessarily  imply  fermentation,  it  is  theirs  to  show  that  it 
necessarily  imphed  a  fermented  drink  in  the  above  instances. 
They  undertake  to  prove  that  an  unfermented  drink  from 
grape-juice  does  not  now,  and  never  did,  exist  in  Palestine, 
and  a  great  deal  of  negative  evidence  has  been  produced  to 
sustain  the  claim.  But  what  is  a  mountain  mass  of  such  evi- 
dence worth  beside  the  clear,  positive  declaration  of  Dr.  M. 
W.  Jacobus,  in  his  comment  on  the  miracle  of  Cana.  ''This 
wine,"  he  says,  **  was  not  that  fermented  liquor  which  now 
passes  un4er  that  name.  All  who  know  of  the  wines  then 
used  will  understand  rather  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  present  wines  of  Jerusalem  and  Lebanon,  as  we  iasUd 
ikem,  were  commonly  boiled  and  sweet,  without  intoxicating 
qualities,  such  as  we  here  get  in  liquors  called  wines." 

Inhabitants  of  apple-growing  districts  can  easily  undeistand 
the  possibility  of  preserving  grape-juice  unfermented  for  a 
long  period ;  as  they  are  accustomed  to  treat  sweet  cider  in 
the  same  way  as  the  grape-juice  referred  to  by  Dr.  Jacobus 
was  treated.  They  boil  the  new  cider  to  a  thin  jelly,  and  in 
that  state  preserve  it  j)erfectly  sweet  for  an  indefinite  tim^ 
The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  restores  it  to  the 
condition  of  drinkable  and  harmless  sweet  cider  again. 

Moderate  drinking,  as  a  reform  policy,  is  simply  an  anach- 
ronism. It  would  be  like  proposing  the  princij)les  of  the  free 
soil  party  as  sufficient,  in  dealing  with  slavery,  when  on  the 
eve  of  the  Hmancipation  proclamation. 

3.  The  last  form  of  effort  against  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  as  a  beverage,  is  that  of  Legal  Prohibition.  This  staire 
has  been  reached  only  as  the  second  was,  by  actual  experiment 
of  the  insuflicieiicv  of  former  methods.  If  the  evil  of  drink 
had  not  been  enormously  exaggerated  by  the  expansion  ol  the 
traffic — if  it  had  not  reached  thus  its  third  degree  of  mischicv- 
ousness — possibly  this  third  and  radical  degree  of  opposition 
would  not  have  been  elicited.   The  total  abstinence  pledge 
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might  have  suHiced  to  save  the  potential  and  the  actual  drinker 
from  their  fate,  if  the  traffic  had  not  multiplied  the  tempta- 
tions twenty-fold ;  if  the  inducements  and  incitements  to  drink 
bad  not  besieged  and  beleaguered  the  temperate  and  the  in- 
temperate on  every  side ;  if  the  most  persistent  efforts  and  the 
most  amazing  successes  had  not  been  laigely  counteracted  and 
undone  by  the  everywhere  present  dram-shop.  But  in  vain 
had  ten  thousand  drunkards  in  five  years,  ending  with  1834, 
ceased  to  use  intoxicating  drinks.  In  vain  had  the  Washing- 
tonian  movement,  beginning  at  Baltimore  in  1840,  spread  with 
an  indescribable  enthusiasm  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  until  it  was  calculated  that  150,000  decidedly  in- 
temperate men  had  taken  the  pledge  and  abandoned  their 
cups.  In  vain  was  the  reduction,  by  one-fourth,  of  the  whis- 
key traffic  in  New  York  City.  Vain  were  the  more  than  four 
million  pledges,  given  by  the  masses  uf  Ireland  on  bended 
knee,  to  the  new  hero  of  a  modern  crusade — Father  Matthew. 
Long  ago,  almost  all  traces  of  these  great  and  hopeful  popular 
movements  passed  away.  It  was  as  if  a  huge  wave  had  re- 
treated, onlv  to  return  with  nearly  the  same  force  as  before 
with  the  returning  tide.  It  was  ebb  and  flow  and  endless 
oscillation,  with  scarcely  a  particle  of  real  progress.  While 
this  state  of  things  lasted,  the  work  of  reform  was  incomplete. 
Solemn  pledges  were  no  protection  against  evil  appetite,  per- 
petually solicited  from  without.  I  hc  evil  of  drink,  as  a  pub- 
lic and  civil  concern,  must  be  extirpated  by  extirpating  the 
traffic. 

For  this  the  time  is  now  fully  ripe.  Preparatory  efforts  and 
stages  of  the  prohibitory  movement  have  cleared  away  diffi- 
culties and  have  vindicated  the  principle.  ( i ).  The  effort  to 
procure  legislative  enactments  has  been  attended  with  a  certain 
measure  of  success.  In  a  single  instance  the  results  remain 
to  this  day.  The  "  Maine  Law"  may  be  regarded  as  a  perma- 
nent institution,  having  lasted,  with  a  trifling  interregnum,  just 
thirty  years. 

In  the  Eastern  and  Western  States,  especially  in  the  year 
1855,  similar  enactments  were  obtained.  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Delaware,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  and  Min- 
nesota were  added  to  the  roll  of  prohibitory  commonwealths. 
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The  struggle  in  New  York  began  as  far  back  as  1845,  when 
the  question  of  license  or  no  license  was  given  by  enactment 
to  the  people ;  New  York  City,  however,  having  been  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act  The  day  fixed  for  the  vote 
was  the  last  Tuesday  in  April,  1846,  when  a  majority  of 
45,478  was  given  against  license.  But  next  year  the  popular 
feeling  ebbed,  many  towns  reversed  their  vote,  and  the  Legis- 
lature repealed  the  law.  In  1854,  in  answer  to  a  request  of 
300,000  petitioners,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  once  more 
enacted  a  prohibitory  law,  but  a  veto  of  Governor  Seymour 
thwarted  for  the  time  the  popular  wish.  The  same  year,  at  the 
State  election,  held  in  November,  Hon.  Myron  H.  Clark,  the 
candidate  of  the  prohibitory  party,  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  in  the  spring  of  1856  a  piuliiljitoi y  law  w  as  cnacu  J 
by  the  Legislature,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. But  on  the  20th  of  March.  1857,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  by  a  majority  vote,  decided  the  law  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

(2).  Statutory  enactments  havin<j^  proven  subject  to  contin- 
C^encies  which  often  rendered  nuLralory  an  immense  amount 
of  t  ffdrt,  the  attention  of  the  temperance  men  was  turned  in 
the  direction  of  Local  Option.  Towns  in  some  States,  coun- 
ties in  others,  were  authorized  by  the  Legislatures  to  decide 
the  question  of  license  or  no  license  by  popular  vote.  Upon 
this  plan,  as  worked  with  comparative  facility,  and  as  bringing 
the  primitive  elements  of  political  life  and  power  into  the  fore- 
ground, and  as  maintaining  and  educating  in  an  effective  man- 
ner the  sentiment  of  the  people,  temperance  men  have  been 
fain  to  fall  back.* 

Especially  has  this  been  the  case  since  the  great  excitements 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.    In  fact,  the  bloody  struggle  to 
rid  the  nation  of  slavery,  with  the  political  problem  of  recon-. 
struction  which  followed,  has  thrown  the  temperance  refomi 
into  the  background.    Hon.  Mr.  Seward,  when  his  opinion 

•  The  brief  but  remarkable  episode  in  the  temperance  work  known  as  the  "Woman's 
Crusade,"  which  was  at  its  height  in  the  early  part  of  1874,  may  be  regarded  as  an  at^ 
tempt  to  abolish  the  Uqnor  tnfBc  by  **  moral  suasion."  Only  partial  suceen  «tf 
addeved  at  enormous  cost  of  nervous  cnerg>'  and  personal  exposure,  but  the  pcnM* 
nent  result  is  seen  in  the  organization  of  the  "  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Unioii, 
with  the  eloquent  and  accomplished  Miss  Frances  £.  Willard  at  its  head.  It  has  cres- 
ted  a  new  and  most  effectlTe  arm  of  service  in  the  straggle  agdnst  stnnw  diini . 
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*  as  a  reformer  was  asked  by  the  temperance  people,  while  as 
yet  the  slavery  question  was  undecided,  replied :  "  Gentlemen, 
the  American  people  do  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  6uf  they  do 
that  tremendously,^ 

(3).  The  American  people  are  about  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  struggle  to  which  Mr.  Seward  may  be  regarded  as  a  mar- 
tyr. That  one  thing  they  have  done,  and  have  done  it  tremend- 
ously. Half-hearted  measures  were  tried  in  that  struggle.  There 
were  plenty  of  wise,  learned,  godly,  Bible^uoting,  moderate 
anti-slavery  men  in  high  positions  at  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South,  including  college  officials,  bishops,  and  editors  of  lead- 
ing newspapers.  But  the  great  law  of  reform,  that  when 
abuses  have  grown  gigantic,  domineering,  and  audacious  ; 
when  the  progress  of  civilization,  science,  and  commerce  has 
developed  the  whole  of  their  hidden  potencies  of  evil,  then 
the  extirpation  of  the  least  fibre  and  smallest  seed  of  the  origi- 
nal source  is  demanded — this  law  fulfilled  itself  in  spite  of  all 
conservative  theorizing  in  regard  to  slavery.  And  the  time  is 
ripe  ;  the  hideous  deformity  of  intemperance  and  its  acces- 
sories has  been  revealed,  and  the  obstacles  raised  by  the  war  are 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  last  stage  of  the  Temperance  Reform 
has  been  reached,  in  which  all  the  cobweb  objections  of  con- 
servatives and  moderate  drinkers  and  special  pleaders  of  Script- 
ure will  be  swept  away,  and  the  full  scope  of  the  reform  will  be 
realized,  in  the  third  stage  of  the  movement  for  legal  prohibi- 
tion— the  amendment  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  States  and  of 
the  Union,  by  clauses  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  The  dawn  of  that  struggle 
is  upon  us.  The  central  State  of  the  Union,  the  home  of  a 
thrifty,  intelligent,  God-fearing  people,  the  scene  of  triumph- 
ant home  missionaiy  effort,  the  theatre  of  that  most  intense 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  freedom  which  ushered  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  has  led  the  way  in  this  final  and  consum- 
mate method  of  the  Temperance  Reform.  Great  cities  have  not 
yet  arisen  within  its  favored  borders.  An  earnest  Christian 
statesman,  an  open  advocate  of  the  amendment,  was  chosen  chief 
Executive  of  the  State  at  the  same  election,  at  which  the  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  was  passed.  The  whole  temperance  com- 
munity is  aroused.  Arkansas,  a  State  little  heard  of  m  con- 
nection with  reform  movements;  Texas,  once  the  reputed 
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home  of  outlaws;  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  have  been 
stirred  to  their  depths  by  legislative  movements  to  secure  the 
same  result.  The  great  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  of 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  have  during  the 
past  winter  been  profoundly  agitated  by  manifestations  of  the 
popular  will  on  the  subject,  such  that  politicians  find  themselves 
compelled  to  trim  their  sails,  and  color  their  legislation  with 
temperance  elements  approaching  radicalism.  Ex-President 
Hayes  announces  that  he  was  converted  to  total  abstinence 
views  during  his  term  of  office,  by  observing  the  workings  of 
that  policy  as  directed  by  his  heroic  wife  within  the  executive 
mansion.  '  Senator  Blair,  in  the  United  States  Congress,  like 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  per- 
sists in  seeking  suitable  legislation  in  the  supreme  councils  of 
the  nation.  The  great  heart  of  the  Christian  Church  at  home 
and  abroad  responds  with  thrills  of  powerful  sympathy  to  the 
eloquent  a})peals  which  resound  from  the  loftiest  pulpit  of 
Protestant  Christendom — that  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
opinions  of  thoughtful  public  men  are  expressed  in  the  words 
of  a  leading  journal  o£  St.  Louis,"  with  which  this  argument 
may  be  closed  : 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  underrating  the  force  and  extent  of  the  present  pro- 
hibitionist revival.  The  present  Legislature  [of  Missouri]  was  probably  unaware  that  it 
was  dealing  with  anything  more  than  the  cuatonuury  crotchet  of  a  few  good  men.  That 
they  were  mistaken  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  a  unanimity  of  purpose  and  a  steady 
adherence  to  a  well-defined  policy  on  the  part  of  the  prohibitionists.  They  have  made 
a  general  movement  along  the  whole  line.  There  is  no  asking  for  prohibitory  legislli- 
tion,  bnt  a  general  movement  for  prohibitory  State  Conatitutions.  The  miccess  in  Kan* 
sas  has  given  the  movement  an  impetus  which  cannot  be  checked  by  the  interference 
of  the  politicians  The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  the  politico-moral  ques- 
tion of  the  generation  now  coming  on  the  political  stage  win  be  praliibitioa.  as  eman- 
cipation was  that  of  the  generation  now  retiring  from  it.  The  battle  against  slavery  is 
fought  out,  and  the  political  activity  of  the  people  most  find  em|doyment  in  discussiiv 
some  other  vital  and  salient  question." 

To  sum  up  the  discussion  : 

1.  The  progress  of  civilization  in  a  fallen  race  necessarily 
develops  the  seeds  of  evil,  which  may  have  been  scarcely  dis- 
cernible in  the  early  stages  of  history. 

2.  The  development  of  evil  utterly  wrecks  the  civilizations 
into  which  no  supernatural  element  has  been  introduced. 

3.  A  Christian  civilization  involves  the  education  of  the 
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moral  sense,  and  creates  grand  reform  movements  which, 
with  many  vicissitudes,  at  length  gain  control  of  the  developed 
evils  and  crush  them. 

4.  This  matured  and  disciplined  moral  sentiment  is  not  con- 
tent with  anythintr  less  than  the  suppression  of  the  primal 
and  comparatively  harmless  germs  of  evil,  from  which  the  vast 
amount  of  human  suffering  has  legitimately  flowed. 

5.  The  Temperance  Reform  is  a  movement  logically  and 
morally  necessary  under  a  Christian  civilization,  when  the  use 
of  strong  drink  has  clearly  developed  its  enormous  potencies 
of  evil. 

6.  The  Temperance  Reform  cannot  accept  any  degree  of 
moderate  drinking  as  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem,  inas- 
much as  that  degree  of  indulgence  is  the  legitimate  beginning  of 
the  whole  train  of  evils  attendant  upon  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  As  the  mature  fruit  cannot  be  thrust  back  into  the 
bud  or  germ,  so  in  the  matured  stage,  evil  cannot  be  recalled 
to  its  undeveloped  condition.  Radical  measures  are  the  only 
remedy. 

7.  The  Temperance  Reform  is  based  upon  the  broad  prin- 
dples  of  Christian  morality,  especially  upon  the  eminently 
Christian  principle  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  one's  fel- 
low-man. The  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  quoted  as  au- 
thorizing moderate  drinking,  do  so  in  appearance  only.  A 
correct  exegesis  proves  either  (a)  that  an  intoxicating  article 
is  not  meant,  or  (p)  that  under  the  vastly  changed  conditions 
and  circumstances  attending  the  drinking  habits  of  our  time, 
the  citations  are  totally  irrelevant.  John  \V.  Mears. 
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THE  ETHICAL  ELEMENT  IN  OUR  EARLIER 

LITERATURE. 

IN  these  stirrini^  days  of  modern  thought,  we  are  far  too 
apt  to  forget  that  centuries  before  the  time  of  Ehzabt'th 
there  flourished  upon  English  soil  a  noble  literary  people,  and 
that,  in  point  of  time,  the  three  centuries  from  Spenser  to 
Tennyson  are  more  than  trebled  by  the  ten  centuries  from 
Ca'dmon  to  Spenser.  Even  long  before  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales  '*  were  written,  the  first  Heroic  in  the  English  toni^aie 
was  given  to  the  world  in  the  pages  of  Beovulf,  and  Charle- 
magne himself  -King  of  the  Franks — sat,  as  a  teachable  child, 
at  the  feet  of  the  English  Alcuin  ;  while  Hedc  and  Alfred,  and 
a  host  of  worthy  spirits,  on  to  the  days  of  Wiclif,  had  laid  in 
England  an  enduring  basis  for  the  literary  future  of  the  people. 
Such  a  history  as  this  is  a  sufficient  rebuke  to  our  past  neglect 
of  these  earlier  times,  and  a  sufficient  justification  for  that 
healthful  and  increasing  interest  therein  which  is  possessing 
the  modern  English  mind. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  that,  at  the  foundation 
of  this  early  literature,  there  is  ever  visible  the  presence  of 
the  moral  element,  and  to  deduce  from  this  fact  some  valuable 
lessons  as  to  the  ethical  character  of  our  later  authorship. 

THE  CELTIC  AGE  AS  PREPARATIVE. 

• 

"The  story  of  our  literature,"  says  Morley,  "begins  with 
the  Gael."  It  begins  here,  we  may  add,  as  a  moral  story. 
It  will  thus  be  essential  to  a  just  discussion  of  this  subject  to 
go  back  for  a  moment  to  this  Celtic  age  as  an  Age  of  Moral 
Preparation. 

We  have  from  the  early  fathers  most  abundant  testimony 
as  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  upon  British  shores. 

(MO) 
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Tertullian,  writing  in  208  a.d.,  says:  "  Those  places  of  Britain 
inaccessible  to  Roman  arms  are  now  subdued  to  Christ." 
From  Chrysostom,  in  the  fourth  century,  we  hear  that  "the 
British  Isles,  which  lie  beyonil  the  sea,  have  felt  the  power  of 
the  Word."  Frequent  mention  is  made  by  contemporaneous 
writers  of  severe  persecution,  even  unto  martyrdom.  "  It  is 
to  be  remembered,"  says  Earle,  "that,  when  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors were  pagans  and  barbarians,  Christian  life  had  taken 
so  deep  a  hold  of  Ireland  that  she  sent  forth  missions  to  con- 
vert her  neighbors."  It  is  most  interesting,  moreover,  for  us 
to  note  that  the  Romish  faith  and  polity  were  not  received 
without  questionings.  It  certainly  is  evident,  from  all  authentic 
history  on  this  subject,  that  the  relation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  to  the  Papal  power  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
others ;  and  this  characteristic,  we  are  bound  to  remark,  was 
largely  an  inheritance  from  the  Celts,  ever  preferring,  as  they 
did,  the  simpler  forms  of  the  Eastern  Church  to  the  more 
complex  and  carnal  rites  of  the  Western.  Just  at  this  point 
begins  that  providential  overruling  of  this.  Romish  work  in 
Britain  whose  last  and  best  result  appears  in  the  Protestant 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Britain  was  now  full 
of  native  Celtic  teachers,  taught,  indeed,  of  Rome,  yet  diverg- 
ing just  enough  from  their  preceptress  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  more  evangelic  spirit ;  and  God  is  to  be  praised  that,  if 
there  was  with  the  Cymri  a  Pelagius  working  among  his 
countrymen  in  the  cause  of  a  corrupt  faith,  there  was,  none 
the  less,  at  Carthage  a  Saint  Augustine  to  overthrow  the 
foundations  of  such  error,  and  lead  the  Celtic  wanderers  to 
the  light.  Here  was  Saint  Patrick  of  Erin,  a  man  of  the 
Pauline  type  in  his  religious  zeal.  With  him  was  Columba 
from  far-famed  lona — the  great  headquarters  of  British  evan- 
gelization— whence  multitudes  went  forth  to  disciple  their 
countrymen.  These  \yere  men  efficient  to  sucli  a  degree  that 
modern  missions  can  look  to  no  better  exemplars. 

Such  was  the  hopeful  state  of  things,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasions  began  in  the  fifth  cent- 
ury, bringing  with  them  to  Britain  all  the  superstitions  of  the 
old  Gothic  worship ;  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  clearly  r.ee 
the  wonderful  preparative  providence  of  God.  There  is,  we 
believe,  a  special  providence  in  every  great  historic  movement. 
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and,  therefore,  a  fulness  of  time  "  in  each.  These  heathenish 
multitudes  were  thus  poured  right  into  the  bosom  of  a  people 

with  the  worship  of  God  already  established.    Angle,  Saxon, 

and  Jute  stand  face  to  face  with  Gael  and  Cymri ;  Heathenism 
and  True  Religion  confront  each  other;  and  we  await,  with 
deep  anxiety,  the  manifold  results.  At  first,  the  moral  Celt 
recedes  before  the  physical  Saxon  and  Ang-le ;  many  Q'row 
indifferent  to  the  teaching's  of  the  pious  Culdees,  and  follow 
the  leading-  of  Pagan  priests.  Still,  not  a  few  of  the  old 
religious  centres  are  maintained,  and  in  these  the  real  conflict 
is  waged  between  native  and  invader.  In  this  long  and  des- 
perate struggle,  the  old  faith,  nurtured  at  lona,  seems  to  be 
all  hidden  ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  the  hidden  leaven  workincr 
inwardly  toward  a  grand  result.  At  length  the  contest 
between  Saxon  and  Celt  is  ended ;  the  honest  frankness  at 
the  heart  of  the  one  comes  into  communion  with  the  Christian 
spirit  of  the  other,  and  the  happy  result  of  all  the  trial  and  all 
the  teaching  gave  to  the  world  that  English  type  of  character 
which  is  second  to  no  other,  and  that  spirit  and  content  of 
English  literature  which  has  made  the 'race  that  possesses  it 
immortal. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  some  length  upon  this  preparadve 
epoch  of  Celtic  influence  because  of  its  vital  relation  to  our 
entire  subsequent  literary  history,  and  because  the  religious 
tone  in  English  letters  is,  apart  from  this,  without  sufficient 
explanation.  It  may  be  said  of  Celtic  faith,  as  of  Celtic  wit, 
"  that  the  main  current  of  English  literature  cannot  be  dis- 
connected therefrom  and  though  Christianity,  in  those  times 
of  social  and  mental  simplicity,  was  quite  a  different  thing,  in 
its  degrees  and  expressions,  from  the  enlightened  Christianity 
of  to-day,  still,  it  was  a  true  faith  in  a  true  Jehovah,  and  ex- 
pressed, if  with  less  intelligence,  with  equal  candor  and  devo- 
tion. It  was  out  of  the  heart  of  such  a  series  of  religioas 
movements  as  these,  culminating  in  the  abbey  at  Whitby,  that 
a  new  and  nobler  song  broke  forth  to  the  nations  in  the  verses 
of  Csedmon.  It  is  at  this  interesting  point  that  we  enter  upon 
the  Age  of  Development,  and  begin  the  more  particular  notice 
of  the  ethical  element  in  our  earlier  literature. 
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ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD. 

We  turn,  at  once,  to  the  Paraphrase  of  Credmon  :  "  For  us  it 
is  very  right  that  we  praise  with  our  words,  and  love  in  our 
minds  the  Keeper  of  the  Heavens,  Glory-King  of  Hosts." 
Such  is  the  text,  and  such  the  sentiment,  at  the  very  opening 
of  this  heroic  poem.  "In  the  latent  spirit  of  this  will  be 
found,"  says  a  living  English  writer,  "the  soul  of  nearly  all 
that  is  Saxon  in  our  literature."  Throughout  this  entire  poem 
there  is  evident  the  character  of  that  teaching  which  the  author 
received  in  the  abbey  of  the  holy  Hilda;  and  it  was  most 
fitting  that,  within  such  sacred  precincts  as  these,  English 
poetry  should  be  born  in  the  person  of  Caedmon.  How 
striking  the  short  description  of  him  which  we  have  from 
Bede !    "  A  brother  specially  distinguished  by  divine  grace, 

 by  whose  songs  the  minds  of  many  were  made  to  glow 

with  contempt  of  earthly,  and  desire  for  heavenly  things." 
We  are  forcibly  impressed  by  that  beautiful  tradition  of  those 
simple  times  which  makes  him  steal  away  from  the  music  of 
the  feasts,  lest  he,  who  had  no  music  in  his  soul,  should  be 
called  upon  to  play  the  harp ;  and  afterward,  as  he  is  dream- 
ing, and  is  asked  to  sing  the  origin  of  creatures,  tells  us  that 
he  broke  forth  in  this  Christian  song.  How  significant  such 
a  tradition,  as  confirming  the  fact  that  English  poetry,  in  its 
origin,  is  firom  above  1  We  wonder  not  that  Bede  regarded 
this  poem  as  a  "  pure  inspiration."  There  was  no  theme  that 
stirred  the  soul  of  the  old  bard  till  the  great  thoughts  of 
Scripture  came  upon  him,  and  caused  him  to  utter  forth  the 
divine  praise  to  all  luitions.  "  A  nation,"  says  Earle,  "that 
could  believe  their  poet  to  be  divinely  called  was  the  nation 
to  produce  ])oets."  He  was  the  true  Milton  of  his  day,  antl 
his  simple  paraphrase,  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  of  that  early  age. 
It  is  most  interesting  for  the  English  student,  with  Caedmon 
and  Milton  before  him,  to  note  the  numerous  parallels,  both 
in  method  and  spirit.  It  is  a  remark  of  Conybcare,  in  referring 
to  a  certain  section  in  Milton,  "that  much  of  this  portion 
might  be  almost  literally  translated  by  a  canto  of  lines  from 
the  great  Saxon  poet."  Sharon  Turner  calls  it  "  a  '  Paradise 
Lost '  in  rude  miniature."  Dr.  W m.  Smith  does  not  hesitate 
to  speak  of  Milton's  actual  indebtedness  to  it.   He  must  cer- 
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tainly  have  been  conversant  with  those  early  periods,  as  we 
have,  from  his  own  pen,  a  history  of  Eng-land  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Norman  invasion.  Very  able  writers,  however,  are  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  English  poet  had  access,  in  any  way 
whatever,  to  the  work  of  the  Saxon  bard.  Be  this  as  it  may. 
the  resemblances  are  full  of  suggestion.  One  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  other  of  the  seventeenth  ;  one  standing  at  the 
very  borders  of  a  pagan  age,  the  other  enjoying  the  rich 
results  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, — and  yet  the  subject  of 
their  song  the  same,  the  same  holy  oracle  consulted  as  the 
only  source  of  true  poetic  fire,  and  the  aim  of  each  alike  to 
elevate  the  thought  of  the  race  toward  God  and  ail  that  is 
good. 

Passing  by  much  intervening  Saxon  poetry,  in  all  of  which 
"the  tender  mercy  of  God  is  ever  the  theme,"  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  Bede,  the  great  Anglo-Latin  historian 
of  the  time,  and  the  biographer  of  Caedmon.   We  have,  from 
his  own  pen,  a  brief  account  of  his  life  after  the  age  of  seven. 
"  I  wholly  applied  myself,"  he  says,  "to  the  study  of  Script- 
ure."   He  prays  "that  he  who  has  partaken  of  the  words  of 
divine  wisdom  may,  in  fit  time,  come  to  the  presence  of  Him 
who  is  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge."   It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary, after  a  statement  and  prayer  of  such  a  tenor,  to  institute 
an  examination  of  Bede's  writings  in  order  to  discover  their 
ethical  spirit '  We  should  be  glad  could  we  feel  that  English 
authors  since  his  time  had  so  committed  themselves  to  God 
for  guidance  ere  they  began,  and  while  they  prosecuted  their 
high  vocation  as  instructors  of  the  people.   Bede  and  Hume ! 
Each  writing  for  us  a  history  of  England.   The  one  in  his 
quiet  monastic  home  at  Yarrow,  penning  the  artless  story  of 
©Id  Britain,  that  the  people  may  be  instructed  and  God  some- 
what glorified  ;  the  other  maliciously  weaving  into  the  web  of 
his  narrative  the  fatal  theories  of  an  infidel  philosophy,  that 
God  may  be  dishonored  ;  and  the  eighteenth  century  of  light 
and  liberty  sits  at  the  feet  of  the  eighth  for  moral  tuition  !  The 
works  of  so  voluminous  an  author  are  too  abundant  for  recital, 
and  yet,  whatever  be  the  subject-matter  of  the  treatise,  the 
moral  feature  is  manifest  in  all.    This  is  not  only  true  of  his 
Exegesis,  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  his  Homilies,  but 
in  discussions  the  most  secular.    If  astronomy  is  the  theme. 
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he  discourses  at  times  upon  the  glory  of  God  in  the  stars ;  if 
physical  philosophy,  he  adores  his  Maker  as  visible  in  the 
earth ;  and  had  he  but  a  calendar  to  compile,  it  was  made  an 
occasion  of  honor  to  the  Lord  of  the  Seasons. 

We  pass  from  Bede  to  the  scholastic  Alcuin,  who  seems  to 
have  worthily  worn  the  mantle  of  his  predecessor  which 
providence  cast  upon  him.  A  child  of  the  monastic  discipline, 
he  began  the  service  of  God  in  the  Church  from  very  infancy, 
and,  in  his  own  expressive  lansj-uage  to  the  monks  at  York, 
was  "  by  the  discipline  of  fatherly  chastisement  brout^ht  up  to 
manhood."  There  was,  in  fact,  no  place  at  this  time  for  mental 
culture  apart  from  the  sacred  cloister.  Work  and  worship 
were  in  continuous  and  pleasing  harmony,  and  everything 
was  done  through  the  Church  as  a  medium,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  relifjious  ends.  We  can  thus  see  how  true  it  must 
have  been  that  "  at  the  death  of  Bede  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  presented  the  best  practical  scholarship  in  Christen- 
dom ";  and  a  great  part  of  the  moral  element  prevalent  in  our 
literature  is  directly  traceable  to  this  most  important  agent  in 
the  practical  life  of  our  ancestors.  With  all  the  evils  incident 
to  the  monastic  life  which  would  make  its  existence,  as  Mr. 
Hallam  remarks,  "  deeply  injurious  to  the  general  morals  of 
a  nation,"  and  utterly  unwarrantable  in  our  day,  it  does  seem 
to  the  impartial  mind  as  if,  in  those  primitive  times,  no  other 
agency  could  have  done  that  mighty  work  for  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Europe  which  we  owe  to  such  an  order.  In  one  of 
these,  Alcuin  was  educated  as  a  scholar  and  a  Christian,  and, 
when  he  went  forth  from  his  quiet  retreat  at  York  to  instruct 
the  subjects  and  family  of  Charlemagne,  he  went  forth  fully 
determined  to  impart  a  religious  culture.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  the  gradual  power  for  good  which  the  learned  Christian 
monk  was  exercising  over  the  conscience  of  his  royal  master, 
so  that  when,  in  accordance  with  the  rude  spirit  of  the  time, 
he  went  forth,  sword  In  hand,  to  convert  the  erring  Saxons,  it 
was  the  better  spirit  of  Alcuin  that  impressed  upon  the  heart 
of  the  emperor  the  principles  of  the  true  religion,  and  saved 
his  countrymen  from  cruel  death.  Thus  he  lived  and  wrote : 
now,  peoning  a  homily  and,  now,  a  treatise  on  philosophy ; 
now,  a  commentary  and,  now,  a  history ;  writing,  as  a  scholar, 
in  behalf  of  education  and,  as  a  Christian,  in  behalf  of  religion, 
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and  yet  so  incorporating  the  moral  element  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  his  mind  that  the  religicms  tendency  was  evident  in  alL 
Thus  we  might  continue  making  mention  of  the  Celtic  Scotus, 
from  whose  expressed  opinions  as  to  the  nature  and  limits  of 
Christian  philosophy  modem  research  has  mad^  but  little  ad- 
vance ;  of  Aelfric»  called  by  Shaw  the  *'  great  light  of  the 
tenth  century/'  and  especially  noted  for  his  opposition  to 
Romish  faith  in  defence  of  Celtic  and  Saxon  Christianity; 
and,  finally,  of  the  magnanimous  Alfred,  making  giant 
efforts  to  restore  the  language  and  faith  of  his  £ftthers  and,  in 
many  respects,  the  best  exponent  of  these  early  times.  .Here, 
however,  we  must  dose  our  brief  survey  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  and  view  the  old  literature  and  life  as  modified  by  the 
Danish  invasion  and  the  Norman  conquest 

ANGLO-NORMAN  AND   EAKLY  ENGLISH  PERIOD. 

Hordes  of  barbarians  from  the  north  rushed  into  England 
with  unsparing  fury,  breaking  up  the  religious  life  and  retard- 
ing the  growth  of  their  incipient  literature.  Afterward,  in- 
gressions  from  Normandy,  less  rude,  but  far  more  significant, 
came  upon  them  in  rapid  succession.  That  the  spirit  of  our 
forefathers  was  not  altogether  crushed  by  these  experiences; 
that  national  life  was  maintained  when  national  organization 
and  order  were  gone ;  this  it  is  which  argues  a  native  solid- 
ity of  character  and  iron -like  tenacity  of  purpose  which  has 
made  the  English  race  what  it  is  in  history  and  has  put  within 
its  power,  if  it  be  faithful,  the  moral  government  of  the  world. 

We  have  noted  a  few  of  the  representatives  of  its  literary 
life  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  Caedmon,  Bede,  and  Alcuin; 
the  Christian  poet,  historian,  and  ambassador,  standing  as  the 
first  worshippers  at  the  newly-erected  shrine  of  Saxon  litera- 
ture, and  dedicating  themselves  and  their  writings  unto  God ; 
sending  forth  poetry,  history,  and  diplomacy  as  of  divine 
origination  and  for  divine  ends,  and  bidding  the  nations  be  en- 
couraged. 

So  decided  a  movement  as  the  Conquest,  had,  of  necessity, 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon,  so  that,  at  one  peri- 
od, "  the  unwritten  songs  of  the  people  were  almost  the  only 
literature."  The  Norman  mind  was  so  entirely  difierent,  in  its 
quality  and  aim,  from  the  Saxon,  that  the  dvil  and  mental 
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Struggle  was  a  severe  one,  but  yet,  in  the  providence  of  God» 

so  contested,  as  ever  to  retain  in  its  essence  the  influence  of 
the  native  character.    Despite  the  fact  of  immediate  inter- 
marriage as  the  policy  of  the  Norman  and  tlie  weakness  of 
the  Saxon,  still,  for  years  after  the  Conquest,  the  old  lan- 
guage remained  in  comparative  entirety.    In  time,  however, 
the  foreign  influence  was  sufficiently  strong  to  supersede,  for 
a  season,  the  employment  of  tlie  "  birth-tongue"  for  purposes 
of  literature,  until  we  find  it  reinstated,  with  much  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  old  life,  by  the  simple  priest  of  Arely.    We  are 
here  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the  mere  names  of  Or- 
deric,  worthy  successor  of  liede  in  moral  aim  and  spirit;  of 
William  of  Malmesbury,  eulogized  by  Saville  as  an  "  histo- 
rian who  had  discharged  his  trust" ;  of  Gerald  the  Welshman, 
who,  true  to  Celtic  memories,  "  represented  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  church  militant  in  Wales " ;  and  last,  of  Waiter 
Map — another  Celt  in  lineage — who,  in  giving  to  the  early 
legends  of  King  Arthur  a  Christian  signification,  well  de- 
serves the  encomium  of  "  chief  of  the  reformers  before  Wic- 
lif ;  the  mainspring  of  whose  power  was  a  sacred  earnest- 
ness."   These  are  they  who,  between  Alfred  and  Layamon, 
in  the  trying  times  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  worthily  sus- 
tained the  reputation  of  their  literary  sires,  and  as  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  age  of  literature  opened  before  us,  in  the  person 
of  Caedmon  praising  and  praying,  ere  he  began  his  Para- 
phrase, so,  in  this  later  epoch,  we  begin  our  reading  with  the 
prayer  of  Layamon  in  the  midst  of  his  books.    He  had  trav- 
elled for  to  collect  the  materials  for  his  history,  and  now,  at 
home  again  in  his  secluded  parish,  and  about  to  commence  his 
labor,  he  indulges  in  the  sweet  soliloquy,  "Layamon  laid 
down  these  books  and  turning  the  leaves  beheld  them  lov- 
ingly.   May  the  Lord  be  mercifnl  to  him."    He  was  in  spirit, 
language,  and  aspiration,  as  genuine  an  Anglo-Saxon  as  ever 
honored  English  soil ;  and  taking  down  the  old  harp,  which 
had,  during  their  captivity,  been  hung  upon  the  willows,  he 
breaks  forth  again  in  native  song  to  tell  to  the  people  "  the  noble 
deeds  of  Hngland."    We  note,  at  every  turn,  the  true  sim- 
plicity of  the  Saxon  ;  the  sober  earnestness  of  purpose  pervad- 
ing the  entire  history  ;  the  comparative  absence  of  metaphor, 
that  Saxon-like  he  "may  speak  right  on."    Seeming  to  feel 
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that  he  stood,  as  Caedmon  before  him,  at  the  very  opening  of 
a  new  era  in  English  literary  history,  for  whose  entire  tone 
and  quality  he  would  be  responsible,  he  begins,  as  did  the 
poet,  the  history  of  his  homeland  with  earnest  prayer,  and 
again  commends  the  expanding  volume  of  English  letters  to 
the  Triune  God. 

Thus  happily  do  we  find  the  moral  continuity  of  English 
thought  and  feeling  fully  maintained,  at  every  period,  as  the 
story  goes  on,  until,  passing  the  days  of  the  old  English 
chroniclers,  the  ballads  of  the  bards,  and  the  songs  of  the 
people,  we  come  at  last  upon  a  new  and  fruitful  epoch.  Here  wc 
find  the  zealous  Wiclif  devotinor  every  energy  to  the  render- 
iiiL;  of  the  Scripture  into  the  mother  tong-ue,  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  century,  ci^ivino^  to  his  countrymen  the  completed 
translation.  We  find  in  this  list  the  holy  Langlande,  discours- 
ing in  his  "  Piers  Plowman  "  against  all  the  corruptions  of 
his  time,  and  groping  earnestly  after  a  vision  of  Christ ;  a  poet 
so  chaste  and  ingenuous  that  even  the  dissolute  Byron  was 
charmed  by  his  purity,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Marsh  and  Dean 
Milman  speak  in  terms  that  can  be  applied  to  but  few  of  his 
successors.  Here  we  fmd  the  "moral"  Gower,  in  his  "Vox 
Clamantis,"  calling  his  countrymen  to  social  reformation,  and 
in  his  "  Confessio  Amantis"  battling  away  with  all  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  might  and  morality  against  the  deadly  sins  of  the  soul. 
Thus,  ere  we  are  aware,  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  Chaucer 
himself,  the  best  expresser  of  all  that  is  just  and  the  worthy 
representative  of  a  new  and  nobler  awakening.  The  seventh 
century  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  perfected  in  the  fourteenth  century 
of  national  English. 

TUB  CHAUCERIAN  AGE. 

The  general  tendency  of  Chaucer*s  writings  is  moral.  De- 
spite occasional  improprieties,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
he  wrote  with  an  evil  motive.  In  such  an  assertion  as  this  a 
few  salient  particulars  are  to  be  noted,  (a).  The  character 
of  the  times  and  the  usage  of  language.  We  shall  find,  in 
this  respect,  that  much  that  might  now  seem  objectionable 
was  then  harmless.  The  people  of  his  day  were  more  out- 
spoken  and  ingenuous,  and  it  is  sdllanopen  question  whether 
the  fastidious  delicacy  of  modern  times  is  not  more  to  be 
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deprecated  than  this  primitive  freedom.   The  manners  of 
London  in  Chaucer's  time,  blunt  as  they  were,  were  far  more 
desirable  than  the  conventional  correctness  of  later  eras. 
Chaucer  wrote  as  a  true  exponent  of  the  English  life  of  that 
day;  and  because  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  revise  his  pages  to 
suit  modem  scruples,  it  is  not  thereby  proved  that  he  was  an 
immoral  author.  (<$).  Further — Chaucer  had  an  all-compre- 
hensive mind.    Like  his  great  dramatic  successor,  he  was 
many-sided,  and  in  his  writings  discussed  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions.   He  aims  to  present  a  complete  sketch  of  human 
nature,  and  in  common  with  the  primitive  preachers  and  the 
early  editors  of  the  English  Bible  he  makes  use  of  many  terms 
that  are  now  questionable.    We  find  the  best  illustration  of 
this  in  his  "  Canterbury  Tales."  Their  main  excellence  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  give  a  full-sized  portrait  of  English  life. 
No  more  truly  does  the  pious  parson  speak  as  a  parson  sliould, 
than  does  the  drunken  miller  speak  as  he  should.   To  make  the 
clerical  sobriety  of  the  one  the  standard  of  the  action  of  the 
other  would  not  only  destroy  the  poetry,  but  the  w-hole  effect 
as  natural.    We  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear  common  talk 
from  the  one  as  religious  talk  from  the  other.    Each  is  con- 
sistent with  his  character  and  station.    The  jolly  cook  does 
not  discourse  on  Aristotle,  nor  the  clerk  of  Oxford  on  stews 
and  fries.    Chaucer  knew  that  were  we  to  meet  the  Reeve  on 
the  Strand,  he  would  accost  us  in  obedience  to  the  roughness 
of  his  nature  and  his  trade.  It  is  in  this  consummate  naturalness 
of  description  that  these  tales  are  matchless.  It  is  John  Bunyan 
anticipated  and  surpassed,  in  that  real  life  takes  the  place  of 
allegory,    (c).  The  strongest  argument,  perhaps,  for  the  high 
moral  motive  of  Chaucer  is  seen  in  the  hct  that  he  repeatedly 
warns  his  readers  against  anything  in  the  text  that  may  seem  to 
them  immoral ;  points  them  to  the  portions  at  which  no  one  can 
take  umbrage,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  writings,  in  the  most  peni- 
tent and  childlike  spirit,  craves  divine  and  human  forgiveness 
for  every  error  innocently  committed.    It  is  by  reason  of  such 
a  spirit  as  this  that  we  are  able  to  argue  for  the  essential 
purity  of  Chaucer's  writings.    Even  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  are  grossly  improper,  we  must  accept  his  closing 
confessions.    If  he  warns  us  against  the  wrongs  and  we  still 
persist  in  our  charges,  the  spirit  of  critidsm  overreaches 
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itself.  We  believe  that  it  is  because  most  of  the  readers  of 
Chaucer  have  read  him  ignorantly  that  they  endorse  the  com- 
mon cry  of  vulcrarity.  We  may  quote  a  few  lines  in  point 
In  the  tale  of  the  drunken  Miller,  a  recital  apparently  so  ob- 
jectionable, we  read  in  the  prologue : 

"  For  Goddes  love,  as  dcmc  not  that  I  wy 
Of  evil  intent,  but  that  I  moste  reheWM 
Hir  talM  alle,  al  be  tbejr  better  or  werse 
And,  therefore,  who  so  list  it  not  to  here 
Tumc  o'er  the  leaf  and  {hese  another  tale 
For  he  shall  6nd  ynow  both  gret  and  smale 
Of  ttorlal  thing  that  toucheth  gentillesie, 
And  eke  moralite  and  koKntss 
Blametk  not  nu^  if  that  ye  chese  amiss, 
The  miller  is  a  dmri,  je  Icaow  well  this." 

Such  language  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 
most  suspicious,  as  to  the  morality  of  Chaucer.  He  calls 
God  to  witness  that  he  has  no  bad  intent ;  that  he  wishes  to 
give  the  whole  story  of  human  life,  be  it  better  or  worse,  and 
casts  upon  the  conscietice  of  the  reader  the  moral  responsi* 
bility.  Better,  we  say,  one  man  of  such  a  mould  as  this,  than 
a  thousand  kid-gloved  advocates  of  modern  propriety.  Better 
by  far  that  frankness  that  dare  be  true  to  nature  while  kindly 
giving  warning  of  its  errors,  than  that  affected  etiquette 
which  under  a  plausible  exterior  conceals  an  evil  conscience. 
No  writer  of  large  sympathies  can  be  properly  judged  by  oc- 
casional sentences  or  even  by  extended  passages  in  which  as 
a  true  dramatist  he  is  unfolding  character,  but  rather  by  the 
undertone  of  all  his  writings  and  the  governing  motive  of 
their  production.  In  no  better  manner  can  this  be  seen  in 
Chaucer  than  as  to  the  moral  improvement  which  he  makes 
upon  the  French  and  Italian  models  which  he  uses.  The 
poem  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  for  instance,  is  founded  upon 
the  "  Filostrato  "  of  Boccaccio.  The  moral  of  the  Italian  story  is 
the  fickleness  of  woman  ;  that  of  the  English,  her  constancy. 
Boccaccio  dedicates  his  work  to  his  mistress  Fiameto;  Chau- 
cer dedicates  his  to  the  "moral  Gower."  The  one  lived  at 
a  voluptuous  court  and  he  presents  a  series  of  (luestionablc 
pictures  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  time,  while  the  other  elevates 
at  once  the  moral  character  of  the  court,  by  the  purity  of  his 
pages.  "  The  Canterbury  Tales,"  as  modified  from  the  Decam- 
eron of  Boccaccio,  proves  the  same  truth.  The  scene,  in  the  one 
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case,  is  a  company  of  idle  pleasure-sedcers  purposely  evading 
their  solemn  duty  to  the  perishing-  at  Florence ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  a  company  of  honest  Englishmen  on  a  pious  mission  to 
the  shrine  of  Bedcet  The  manner  in  which  these  low  Italian 
tales  were  made  to  contribute  to  a  high  conception  of  life  and 
female  honor  argues,  to  our  mind,  Chaucer's  real  character, 
and  reveals  it  to  have  been  infinitely  above  the  lower  levels 
of  continental  authorship.  The  tone  of  his  literary  lift^  and 
teachings  was  eminently  ethical  and  it  gave  moral  character 
to  his  entire  era. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  gathered  a  small  part  of  that  sum  of 
moral  evidence  which  exists  in  our  early  literature,  and  as  we 
read  the  history  of  the  English  mind  from  this  period  on  to 
the  time  of  Tennyson  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  an  un- 
questionable right  to  look  for  an  ethical  element  in  and  under 
it  all,  and  when  we  find  it  we  are  under  obligation  to  remem- 
ber the  important  part  which  the  fathers  took  in  awakening 
and  transmitting  it.  It  would  be  a  most  instructive  study  to 
note  in  detail  the  representative  eras  and  authors  of  our  later 
literature,  and  mark  in  what  respects  and  to  what  degrees  this 
ethical  quality  manifests  itself.  Such  a  survey  lies  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  present  discussion.  Assuming  it,  at  present, 
as  capable  of  proof  that  the  general  character  of  our  subsequent 
literature  has  been  moral,  special  attention  should  be  called 
to  that  exceptionable  epoch  in  English  letters  since  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  which  has  more  or  less  departed  from  primitive 
moral  teachings.   We  refer  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

# 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 

We  are  now  brought  to  a  period  of  sad  and  general  defec- 
tion. It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  apologize  for  this  moral 
decline,  in  so  far  as  it  really  existed.  It  is  our  purpose,  how- 
ever, to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  popular  criticism  has 
gone  to  extremes  in  this  direction  in  its  failure  to  detect  and 
make  prominent  what  may  be  termed  the  redeeming  features 
of  the  period.  The  court  and  the  comic  drama  of  the  day, 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  as  corrupt  as  they  could  well  have 
been,  and  it  is  to  these  that  our  literary  historians  should 
have  restricted  their  wholesale  onslaughts  upon  the  immoral- 
ity of  the  era. 
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This  important  fact,  so  often  lost  sight  of  by  critics  of 
this  period,  bids  us  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  making  up  the 
moral  estimate  of  the  time.  Politics  and  the  drama,  we  re- 
peat, were  as  abandoned  as  they  could  be,  and,  in  the  measure 
of  their  influence,  wrought  a  moral  devastation  throughout 
the  realm  ;  ami  yet,  we  cannot  forget  that  other  classes  ex- 
isted besides  the  courtiers  and  the  comedians.  Here  was  the 
Church  of  England  dating  its  ecclesiastical  restoration  from 
the  establishment  of  the  new  political  regime  and,  though 
much  can  be  said  and  ought  to  be  said  bearing  upon  the  want 
of  courage  and  zeal  in  the  Anglican  Church  at  this  critical 
juncture,  and  though,  had  the  Church  been  less  engaged  in 
crushing  Puritanism  it  would  have  been  more  successful  in  ex- 
alting Christianity,  due  account  should  also  be  taken  of  the 
voice  lifted  up,  more  or  less  distinctly,  against  the  defection 
of  the  time.  Far  more  decided  was  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Nonconformist  divines*  Shut  out  from  conventicles  and 
public  speaking  by  the  rigorous  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  printed 
page  became  the  oracle  to  the  people  and  they  succeeded  in  cir- 
culating the  truth,  which  they  were  forbidden  to  preach.  The 
same  Providence  which  made  the  suppression  of  Tyndale's 
version  of  the  Scriptures  the  very  occasion  for  a  new  and  bet- 
ter issue,  made  also  the  silencing  of  Puritan  divines  the  occa- 
sion of  a  mightier  power  for  good.  The  great  Milton  had  done 
a  good  service  in  the  interest  of  truth,  when,  previous  to 
the  Restoration,  he  had  pleaded  before  Parliament  for  liberty 
in  thought  and  utterance,  and  the  present  epoch  was  enjoying 
a  partial  freedom  of  the  press. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  such  writings  as  those  of 
Baxter  and  his  compeers,  we  note  the  most  important  fact  that 
all  of  the  representative  authors  of  the  Restoration  (Dryden 
excepted)  wielded  their  potent  influence  on  behalf  of  moral- 
ity. Rarrow  stood  at  the  court  of  St.  James  as  Paul  did  at 
the  palace  of  the  Cresars,  and  with  apostolic  ardor  "rea- 
soned of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come." 
Newton  passed  part  of  his  retirement  in  writing  upon  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  never  failed  in  his  prin- 
ciples of  natural  philosophy  to  accept,  as  equally  certain,  the 
principles  of  a  supernatural  religion.  Bunyan  sat  in  his  prison 
at  Bedford  for  the  sin  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  lo !  the 
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world  becomes  his  great  conventicle,  and  his  "  Pilqriin's  Progf- 
ress"  the  second  gospel  of  the  nations;  while  Milton,  blind, 
forsaken,  and  destitute,  was  released  from  imprisonment  by 
the  act  of  oblivion  only  to  pen  a  poem  destined  to  eternal 
remembrance.  Tillotson  was  a  worthy  contemporary  of  Bar- 
row as  Boyle  was  of  Newton.  Burnet  was  so  faithful  to  the 
king  in  rebuking  his  profligacy  that  he  lost  his  position  there- 
by, while  Cudworth,  with  a  mental  acumen  of  no  inferior 
order,  exposed  the  fallacies  of  Thomas  Ilobbes  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Theism  and  Cliristian  morality.  These  were  men  of 
such  a  character  that  they  must  have  possessed  a  numerous 
and  an  upright  constituency.  Of  this  constituency  we  naturally 
hear  little  amid  those  days  of  political  and  religious  persecution, 
and  yet  it  was  mainly  through  them  that  the  nation  was  not  whol- 
ly given  up  of  God,  and  that  there  remains  enough  of  integrity  to 
maintain  the  historic  morality  of  the  race.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
remarks  "that  the  play-house  was  abhorred  by  the  Puritans 
and  by  those  who  desired  the  character  of  seriousness  or 
decency,  that  a  grave  lawyer  would  have  debased  his  dignity 
and  a  young  trader  would  have  impaired  his  credit  by  ap- 
pearing within  it/'  it  is  of  this  very  constituency  that  he  is 
speaking.  Most  assuredly,  if  dignity  as  a  gendeman  and 
credit  as  a  merchant  depended,  in  those  days,  upon  abandon- 
ment of  the  theatre,  that  constituency  must  have  been 
larger  and  its.  moral  tone  far  healthier  dian  common  history 
affirms. 

Such  a  record  serves  to  redeem,  in  great  part,  the  ethical 
-reputation  of  the  age  of  Charles  II.  We  are  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  we  have  appreciated  the  moral  steadfastness  of 
these  heroic  men  and  women.  "  To  keep  one's  self  unspotted 
from  the  world"  in  Charles  II's  reign  was  something  quite 
different  from  a  similar  restraint  in  the  Augustan  age  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  just  in  proportion  as  we  magnify  the  lurpitiulc  of 
the  time  do  we  exalt  the  integrity  of  this  minority.  "  There 
is  in  the  English  mind,"  says  Mr.  Taine,  "an  indestructible 
stock  of  moral  instincts,  and  it  is  the  greatest  confirmation  of 
this  that  we  can  discover  such  a  stock  at  the  court  of  Charles 
II."  If  it  was  true,  in  those  days,  that  immorality  was  the 
law  and  possessed  the  numerical  majority,  morality,  though 
the  exception,  possessed  the  literary  strength ;  and  it  is  to  th& 
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lasting  honor  of  the  England  of  that  day  to  know,  that  licen- 
tiousness and  literary  talent  were  in  an  inverse  ratio.  The 
libertines  of  the  time  were  the  weaklings  of  the  time,  and 
when  the  names  of  those  minor  dramatists  and  minor  men, 
which  have  survived  even  until  now,  shall  have  perished  in 
oblivion,  the  names  of  their  most  noble  contemporaries  will 
but  have  passed  a  small  portion  of  the  opening  hours  in  the 
eternity  of  their  fame.  In  point  of  numbers  alone,  there  were 
a  hundred  dissolute  Wycherleys  to  a  single  pious  Bunyan  ;  but 
in  point  of  all  else  that  makes  manhood,  character,  and  influ- 
ence, there  was  an  overwhelming  majority  for  Christian  prin- 
ciple and  social  purit\'.  In  fine,  the  period  was  in  all  re- 
spects an  abnormal  development  from  English  literary  life. 

In  Mr.  Taine's  racy  history  of  English  literature,  we  have 
read  nothing  with  so  much  interest  as  the  repeated  remarks 
which  he  makes  in  reference  to  the  substantial  integrity  of  the 
English  mind.  With  all  his  satire  upon  the  race,  in  other 
particulars,  his  testimony  on  this  topic  is  clear  and  uniform. 
It  is  thus  .  that  he  defines  an  English  man  to  be  a  man 
'*  preoccupied  by  moral  emotions."  Nowhere  are  his  decla- 
rations more  decisive  and  abundant  than  when  he  is  discussing 
this  very  period  which  is  now  before  us,  as  if  he  would  have 
us  understand  that  it  was  an  exhibition  of  morals  not  to  be 
expected  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  altogether  out  of 
precedent  and  explanation.  He  strikes  the  very  point  which 
we  are  aiming  to  enforce  when  he*  says,  "  The  English  Res- 
toration, altogether,  was  one  of  those  great  crises  which, 
while  warping  the  development  of  a  society  and  a  literature, 
show  the  inward  spirit  which  they  modify,  but  contradicts 
them,"  and  he  adds  the  significant  words,  "all  was  abortive!' 
Whatever  the  imbecility  of  the  age  was,  we  are  glad  to 
know,  and  from  French  authority,  that  it  was  contradictory 
and  abortive.  The  old  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  Caedmon  and 
of  Bade  protests  against  it  The  later  era  of  Gower,  of  Wic- 
lif,  and  of  Chaucer  protests  against  it  The  splendid  literary 
record  from  Spenser  onward  contradicts  it  It  was,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Lear,  ''athwart  disnatured  torment,"  a  great  literary 
monstrosity,  altogether  false  to  English  memories  and  Eni^ish 
aspirations,  graffed  in  upon  the  national  stock  through  the 
medium  of  political  changes  and  foreign  influence,  and  giving 
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maturity  to  a  kind  of  fruitage  as  unnatural  as  it  was  unwliole- 
soine.  If,  in  the  age  of  Charles  II.,  moral  degeneracy  was 
the  undoubted  law,  and  moral  excellence  the  exception,  the 
law  in  power  was  an  uncjuestioned  usurper  of  the  English 
literary  throne  and  the  exception  in  abeyance,  the  true  ex- 
pression of  the  national  conscience.  Two  inferences  of  prac- 
tical purport  engage  us  in  closing. 

(a).  Our  moral  indebtedness  to  pre-Elizabethan  authors 
is  made  clearly  manifest.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  habit  of 
literary  historians  in  this  particular.  English  letters,  as 
to  their  moral  quality  and  progress,  are  rarely  traced  farther 
back  than  the  great  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
this  general  religious  awakening,  fully  accounting,  as  they 
argue,  for  every  phase  of  ethical  life  developed  in  the  later 
literature.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  concede,  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  distinctively  moral  effect  of  the  Refor- 
mation on  English  literature.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  must 
have  been  potent  and  persuasive,  sending  throughout  the 
body  of  our  authorship  the  inspiration  of  a  nobler  life.  The 
point  of  interest  just  here,  however,  is  as  to  the  moral  char- 
acter of  this '  literature  previous  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent this  later  and  more  conspicuous  development  of  moral  life 
is  traceable  to  that  earlier  era.  In  a  late  work,  "  Illustrations 
of  English  Religion,"  in  which  Mr.  Morley's  definite  purpose  is 
to  show  the  moral  character  of  English  authorship,  we  read  the 
suggestive  statement — "During  the  First  English  time  nearly 
our  whole  literature  had  religion  for  its  theme."  The  statement 
seems  startling  to  any  one  save  to  him  who  has  for  himself 
read  and  studied  the  earlier  authors.  From  the  "  Paraphrase  " 
of  Csedmon  to  the  "  Vision  "  of  Langlande  we  find  little  but 
hymns  and  homilies,  commentaries  and  moral  colloquies,  sacred 
history  and  biography  making  up  the  teaching  of  the  time. 
Ere  the  rt:ader  is  aware,  he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  an 
atmosj)hcre  sj)iritual  in  its  character,  and  is  somewhat,  at  a 
loss  where  to  turn  for  the  distinctively'  civil  history  of  the 
epoch.  In  reference  to  the  Reformation  itself,  it  is  never  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  germs  of  it  were  deposited  in  Saxon 
soil  long  before  the  days  of  Chaucer.*  To  say  nothing  of  the 
primitive  Celtic  period  in  its  relations  to  Christianity,  it  is  to  be 

*  See  Princeton  Revuio^  March,  l88l. 
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noted  that  the  great  missionary  movement  from  Rome  to 
England  under  the  direction  of  Augustine  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  had  but  fairly  become  established  in  Kent,  ere 
departures  more  or  less  important  from  the  extreme  type 
of  the  Latin  Church  began  lb  be  manifest    It  was  then  and 
there,  attribute  it  to  what  influence  we  may — Celtic,  Saxoo,or 
Providence  direct — that  the  first  proUstation  was  heard 
against  the  exactions  of  Romanism.    Gradually,  but  surety, 
the  leaven  that  was  then  hidden  did  its  silent  and  efiecdve 
work.   The  spiritual  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  sanctuary 
was  magnified  above  the  bodily.   The  free  circulation  of  the 
Bible  was  encouraged  by  the  translation  of  various  portions 
of  it  into  the  mother  tongue.    An  outreadiing  after  a  purer 
faith  and  a  more  scriptural  order  was  everywhere  visible.  In 
one  way  or  another  this  was  the  movement  going  on,  too 
firmly  grounded  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  too  graciously 
ordered  by  Providence  to  be,  for  any  leng^th  of  time,  impeded 
It  passed  fioni  Aclfric  and  Bcde  to  sim|)lc-lu'aitcd  Layamon, 
to  Lan<rlande,  Wiclif,  Tyndaic,  and  Cliauccr,  and  when  at 
length  tiic  Protestant  Reformation  became  an  cstal)lished  lad, 
\vc  arc  nut  to  forg^et  the  historical  continuity  of  the  movement 
from  these  earliest  times  of  feeble  beginnings.    The  name  of 
Elizabeth  should  suggest  that  of  Alfred.    We  speak  of  the 
philosopliy  of  history.    It  is  in  its  unbroken  unity  that  its  phi- 
losoj)hy  finds  l)asis  and  cxi)lanation.    This  unity,  in  its  highest 
aspect,  is  moral  more  than  historical,  connecting  the  names  of 
Ca^dmon  and  Milton,  and  these  in  turn  with  that  of  Tennyson. 

The  time  has  fully  come  when  the  current  twaddle  as  to  our 
Saxon  ancestors  spending  their  days  in  drinking  mead  from 
the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  should  give  htting  {)lace  to  the 
hearty  acknowledgment  of  our  varied  indebtedness  to  these 
earlier  ages.  The  civilization  of  the  time,  crude  as  it  was.  con- 
tained the  germinal  elements  of  all  later  progress,  and  its 
substantial  morality,  however  honest  and  homely,  made  the 
English  Reformation  a  possibility.  Among  the  results  which 
are  yet  to  appear  froro  that  increasing  attention  now  being  given 
to  this  particular  history  of  our  English  race  and  literature,  none, 
as  we  believe,  will  be  more  marked  or  more  gladly  welcomed 
than  this— the  full  discovery  of  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  these 
periods  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  people's  good.  These  may  have 
been  the  days  of  small  things,  and  yet  it  was  the  time  of  prind- 
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pics  and  elements  and  first  forms.  There  is  no  nation  in  his- 
tory which  can  so  ill  afford,  out  of  deference  to  its  own  honor, 
to  depreciate  the  evidences  of  its  first  life.  We  searcii  iti  vain 
among  the  literatures  of  the  Continent  for  such  a  moral  pedi 
gree.  It  is  not  in  France  among  the  Troubadours,  or  in  Ger- 
many among  the  Minnesanger.  We  find  its  only  counterpart 
in  the  chosen  land  of  Judea.  English  literature  is  Hebraic  in 
its  origin  ;  "  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her."  For  a  nation  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  such  antecedents  as  these  is  a  matter  of  no  common 
moment  'Tis  well,  indeed,  to  find  purity  at  the  sources,  and 
sad  will  it  be  for  those  who  guide  the  pen  of  modem  thought 
in  England  and  America  if  they  ever  forget  their  moral  re- 
lationship to  the  English  past  The  English  pen,  in  deference 
to  its  histoiy,  should  be  a  very  "sword  of  the  Spirit,"  and  En- 
glish letters  a  testimony  to  the  world  for  truth.  "  God  knows " 
sa3rs  Gower,  my  wish  is  to  be  useful  Give  me,  O  God.  that 
there  may  be  less  vice  and  more  virtue  for  my  speaking." 
"This,"  says  Morley,  "is  the  old  spirit  of  Caedmon  and  of 
Bede,  in  which  are  laid,  while  the  earth  lasts,  the  strong  foun- 
dations of  our  literature." 

(6).  We  inquire  further :  Is  English  literature,  as  now  de- 
veloping before  us,  maintaining  its  character  as  a  moral  litera- 
ture? Is  there  any  evidence  of  moral  decline?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion too  vast  in  its  scope  and,  manifestly,  too  delicate  in  its 
application  to  living  authors,  to  admit  of  detailed  discussion. 
A  general  answer,  however,  is  possible  and  needful. 

Mr.  Devey,  in  his  able  treatise  on  "  Modern  English  Poets," 
re[)resents  it  as  a  characteristic  conviction  among  theni,  "  that 
no  poetry  can  be  good,  even  in  an  aesthetic  sense,  which  is  di- 
vorced from  the  moral  j^rinciple."  To  the  same  general  etTect 
such  writers  as  Brooke  and  Forman  and  Stedman  have  spoken. 
In  scanning  the  names  of  those  who  have  guided  the  course  of 
literary  thought  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  no  substantial 
exception  perhaps  can  be  taken  to  the  general  tone  of  this 
morality.  While  this  is  true,  it  must  alsf)  be  stated,  that  tlu  re 
is  at  present  au  element  of  danger  manifesting  itself  in  Enghsh 
letters.  The  one  great  exception  to  the  uniform  character  of 
English  literature  as  moral  has  already  been  noted.  The 
source  of  that  evil  was  continental  influence.  The  special 
sphere  of  its  expression  was  the  drama,  and  its  type  was  sensuous. 
The  danger  that  lies  at  the  door  of  modem  English  author- 
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ship  is  both  domestic  and  foreign  in  its  origin  ;  embraces  in  its 
comi)ass  buth  prose  and  poetry,  and  in  its  special  type  is  specu- 
lative. The  cause  of  moral  decline  at  the  Restoration  was  in 
the  line  of  coarse  animal  passions  leading  the  people,  at  length, 
to  the  grossest  social  extremes.  Its  crime, at  present,  is  in  the 
line  of  liberal  thought.  Its  form  is  philosophical  and  sceptical. 
Otway  and  Congreve  represent  the  former  period  as  Arnold  and 
George  Eliot  d(j  the  later.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  sound,  at 
this  point,  any  false  alarm.  If,  however,  we  have  read  aright 
the  content  of  our  modern  Emjlish  literature,  its  hidden  na- 
ture  and  moral  undertone,  and  have  j)roperly  connected  pre'^cnt 
literary  development  with  present  philosophic  speculation, 
then  it  is  time  to  note  the  tenilencies  of  the  hour  and  to  urge 
anew  the  importance  of  being  true  as  writei"s  to  Enijlish  mem- 
ories. There  is  an  absence  not  only  of  that  healthfulncss  of 
moral  sentiment  which  was  prominent  in  early  times,  but  even 
of  that  sobriety  of  thought  prevalent  in  the  critical  age  of  Pope 
and  the  Augustan  essayists.  If  the  present  moral  tendency 
has  any  precedent  in  English  literary  history,  it  is  to  be  found 
at  that  time  when  the  progress  of  English  Deism  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  speculative  reason  usurped  the  place  of  simple 
faith.  The  morality  of  the  present,  as  it  appears  in  literature, 
is  worldly  rather  than  Christian — too  cautious  and  reserved  to 
be  inspiring  and  more  inclined  to  adjust  itself  to  the  scientific 
investigations  of  the  age  than  to  the  truth  of- Scripture,  in 
fine,  as  Mr.  Selkirk  has  ably  shown,  modern  English  litera- 
ture tends  to  take  on  a  materialistic  tone  and  temper.  Herein 
lies  the  literary  peril  of  the  hour  both  in  a  mental  and  moral 
point  of  view.  Critics  are  discussing  with  ardor  the  suggest- 
ive question  —  Whether  it  is  probable  that  English  literature 
will  ever  again  evince  the  masculine  vigor  of  Elizabethan 
times.  We  believe  that  the  fullest  answer  to  this  question  lies 
in  the  subject  before  us.  So  vital,  after  all,  is  the  relation  of 
conscience  to  intellect  that  it  requires  no  prophet  to  foresee  that 
if  English  literature  comes  more  and  more  into  union  with 
modern  materialism,  its  doom  is  sealed.  Golden  Ages  are  the 
product  of  far  different  influences.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
poetry.  The  creadve  and  impassioned  imagination  of  the  poet 
cannot  work  under  the  shadows  of  the  dominant  philosophy. 
Its  influence  upon  the  poetic  instincts  is  repressive  and  chiU- 
ing.   The  **  vmon  and  faculty  divine  "  must  have  a  wider  aitt 
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and  a  loftier  range  for  its  outlook  and  exercise.  Taking  facts 
as  they  are,  and  tendencies  as  they  manifest  themselves,  En- 
glish literature,  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  as  to  its  prose, 
will  be  speculative,  and  as  to  its  poetry,  didactic  and  formal. 
The  Augustan  age  may  reappear  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. Reference  roust  here  be  made  to  a  moral  danger  still 
more  serious  than  that  already  mentioned.  It  finds  its  best 
expression  in  such  an  author  as  Swinburne,  in  some  of  whose 
writings  we  seem  to  have  a  studied  and  successful  combination 
of  the  sensuous  and  the  sceptical  We  are  not  here  discussing 
the  practical  merits  of  Swinburne.  We  simply  state  the  fact 
that  as  an  exponent  of  our  modern  literature  he  represents  a 
combination  of  the  sensuous  and  speculative  which  is  ominous 
of  evil  and  which  unifies  the  worst  elements  of  the  Stuart  and 
Victorian  Ages. 

On  the  speculative  side  lie  teaches  us  that  death  is  a  sleep; 
the  kingdom  of  (Christ,  a  structure  hased  on  santl ;  and  God, 
an  idea  of  the  brain  detrimental  to  human  progress.  He 
glories  in  being  called  the  prcjphet  of  man — the  leading  Pan- 
anihropist  of  English  poetry,  and,  at  timi-s,  as  in  "  Songs  beA^re 
Sunrise,"  even  condescends  to  blasphemy.  On  the  sensuous 
side,  as  we  read  him  in  Chastelard,  Laus  Veneris  and  else- 
where, not  only  is  evil  paraded  before  us  dressed  in  a  kind  of 
chivalric  glamour,  but  common  decency  itself  is  shocked  by  his 
shameless  revelations.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dAcll 
longer  upon  this  exceptional  phase  of  our  modern  literature. 
What  we  make  emphatic  is,  that  it  reveals  a  tendency  baneful 
beyond  conception.  If  asked,  therefore,  whether  our  literature 
Aas  morally  declined  since  the  days  of  Cowper  and  Coleridge, 
we  answer — That  it  ts  declining.  The  leaven  is  in  the  lump 
and  it  is  working. 

What  is  to  counteract  its  evil  influence?  A  recall  to  the 
primitive  and  pervading  morality  of  English  letters  as  repre- 
sented in  its  leading  periods  and  authors,  and  a  repetition  upon 
a  more  glorious  scale  of  the  religious  awakening  of  Elizabeth- 
an times.  The  salvation  of  English  authorship  depends  on 
nothing  less  than  a  general  and  profound  moral  awakening.  We 
need  an  English  Reformation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
future  of  English  literature  in  its  ethical  character  rests  upon 
the  revival  of  conscience  and  feith  and  spiritual  life. 

Theodore  W.  Hunt. 
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CRITICAL  THEORIES  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES 
IN  RELATION  TO  THEIR  INSPIRATION. 

I.  THE  RIGHT,  DUTY  AND  UMITS  OF  BIBUCAL  CRITICISM. 

DRS.  Arch.  A.  Hodge  and  B.  B.  Waificld.  in  their 
joint  article  on  Inspiration  in  the  Aj^ril  NumlK^r  of  this 
Revii.w,  the  first  of  the  scries  on  the  subject,  alluding  to  the 
theme,  reserved  for  this  and  the  following  articles,  state  :  "  This 
is  at  present  the  most  momentoiis  question  which  agitates  the 
believing  world  "  (p.  243). 

We  Ixjlieve,  that  this  statement  expresses  the  exact  truth, 
and  therefore  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  problem  with 
no  little  hesitation,  and  indeed  reluctance;  for,  while  we  feel 
that  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  face  the  issue,  and  therefore  cannot 
decline  the  task  that  is  urged  upon  us  from  so  many  quarters 
to  push  out  into  these  most  difficult  and  dangerous  waters;  we 
yet  cannot  but  fear^  lest  in  the  present  state  of  the  question 
we  may  be  unable  to  satisfy  extreme  men  on  either  side,  and 
thus  be  caught  in  a  place  where  two  seas  of  intensely  hostile 
and  prejudiced  elements  meet.   We  embark  upon  the  enter- 
prise, therefore,  as  a  voyage  of  exploration,  not  expecting  to 
solve  all  difficulties  or  to  escape  dangerous  issues  or  to  avoid 
mistakes  or  even  blunders,  but  to  do  what  we  may  be  enabled 
to  do,  honestly  and  fiEiithfully  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  with  an  assurance  of  the  absolute  authority  of  tbe 
Word  of  God,  a  conviction  that  Truth  is  mighty  and  will  pre* 
vail  over  our  prejudices,  a  trust  that  the  currents  of  Criticism 
since  the  Reformation  have  not  flowed  up  to  the  present  crisis 
in  vain,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  sincere  desire  to  be  cor- 
rected by  our  brethren  in  those  matters  in  which  we  may  nii> 
consciously  drift  astray.    Our  subject  naturally  divides  itsdf 
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into  two  parts:  (i).  The  right,  duty,  and  limits  of  Biblical 
Criticism  \  and  (2).  The  critical  interpretation  of  Biblical 
Literature,  History,  and  Religion, 

I.  THE  RIGHT,  DUTY,  AND  LIMITS  OF  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

Drs.  Hodge  and  Warfield,  in  their  preliminary  reference  to 
our  subject,  state : 

While  thejr  admit  iredy  that  the  traditional  belief  aa  to  the  dates  and  origin  of  the 

several  books  may  be  brought  in  question  without  involving'  any  doubt  as  to  their  in- 
spiration,  yet  confidently  affirm  that  any  theories  of  the  origin  or  auihorsliip  of  any 
book  of  eitiier  Testament  wliich  aacrilws  to  them  a  purely  naturalistic  genesis,  or  dates 
or  authors  Inconsistent  with  either  their  own  natural  claims  or  the  assertions  of  other 
Scripture,  are  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  taught  by  the 
Church." — Presb.  Rev.,  II.  p.  244. 

We  entirely  agree  with  .this  statement,  and  propose  to  show 
the  right  of  criticism  within  these  limita  The  doctrine  of  In- 
spiration itself  has  been  so  well  stated  in  their  article,  with  such 
moderation,  calmness,  and  firmness,  that  we  do  not  propose  to 
traverse  its  ground,  but  rather  build  on  it  in  the  main  as  the 
established  faith  of  the  Christian  Church.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  compelled  to  make  the  distinction  between  the  doctrine 
of  Inspiration  as  stated  by  them,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  a 
large  number  of  eminent  theologians ;  and  the  church  doctrine  of 
Inspiration  as  stated  in  the  symbols,  lest  any  one  should  sup- 
pose that  we  recognized  the  church  doctrine  of  Inspiration  as 
responsible  for  their  elaboration  of  it  into  the  scholastic  theory  of 
verbal  Inspiration,  or  that  we  accepted  the  position  that  "a 
proved  error  in  Scripture  contradicts  not  only  our  doctrine,  but 
the  Scripture  claims,  and  therefore  its  Inspiration  in  making  those 
claims'*  (Pres.  Review,  II.,  p.  245).  We  hold  with  our  revered 
instructor,  the  late  Henry  B.  Smith,  to pleftary  Inspiration  rather 
than  verbal.  It  may  he  as  the  article  states :  '*  It  (Plenary)  is  in 
itself  indelinitc,  and  its  use  contributes  nothing,  either  to  the  pre- 
cision or  the  emphasis  of  the  detniition  "  (p.  232)  ;  but  this  is  as 
far  as  the  Scriptures  or  the  symbols  of  faith  warrant  us  in  going  : 
it  is  as  far  as  it  is  at  all  safe  in  the  present  juncture  to  adv'ance 
in  definition.  Verba/  Inspiration  is  doul)tlcss  a  more  precise 
and  eni|)iiatic  definition,  than  plenary  Inspiration  ;  but  this  very 
emphasis  and  precision  imjieril  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  it- 
self by  bringing  it  into  contlict  with  a  vast  array  of  objections 
along  the  whole  line  of  Scripture  and  History,  which  must  be 
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met  and  overcome  in  incessant  warfare,  where  both  sides  may 
count  on  doubtful  victories,  but  where  the  weak,  ignorant,  and 
hesitating  stumble  and  fall  into  divers  temptations,  and  may 
make  shipwreck  of  their  faith.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Bibli- 
cal Criticism,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  errors  in  the  Script- 
ure in  the  original  autographs,  until  they  shall  be  proven.  The 
most  of  those  alleged  have  already  received  sufficient  or  plausible 
explanation ;  others  are  in  dispute  between  truth-seeking  scholars 
and  satisfactory  explanations  may  hereafter  be  given.  New 
difficulties  are  constantly  arising  and  being  overcome.  It  is 
difficult  on  the  one  side  to  demonstrate  an  error,  as  it  is  on  the 
other  side  to  demonstrate  that  the  Scriptiues  must  be  abso- 
lutely errorless.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  to  which  all  theories 
and  doctrines  must  yield.  It  cannot  be  determined  by  a  prim 
definitions  and  statements  on  cither  side.  In  the  meanwhile 
we  confidently  affirm  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  as  stated 
in  the  symbols  of  faith  will  maintain  its  integrity  in  spite  of 
any  circumstantial  errors  that  may  be  admitted  or  proved  in 
the  Scriptures,  so  lonij  as  the^e  errors  do  not  dtrc.ih-  or  indi- 
rectly disturb  the  infallil)ilit\'  of  its  matters,  of  failh  oi  of  the  his- 
toric  events  and  institutions  with  which  they  are  iuhcpatably 
united. 

We  nre  convinced,  therefore,  tiiat  Richard  Baxter  more  cor- 
rectly states  the  church  doctrine  when  he  says : 

"  And  here  I  must  tcll  you  a  great  and  needful  truth,  which  .  .  .  Christians  fearing 
to  confess,  by  overdoing  tempt  men  to  Infidelity.  The  Scripture  is  like  a  man's  body, 
where  some  parts  are  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  rest,  and  may  be  maimed  witfi- 
out  death  :  The  sense  is  the  soul  of  the  Scripture  ;  and  the  letters  but  the  body,  or 
vehicle.  The  doctrine  of  the  creed,  Lord's  Prayer  and  Decalnjiue,  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  is  the  viul  part,  and  Christianity  itself.  The  Old  Testament  letter 
(written  u  we  have  it  about  Em's  time)  is  that  vehicle  which  is  as  imperfect  ss  the 
Revel.'Uion  of  these  times  was  :  Hut  as  after  Christ's  incarnation  and  ascension,  the 
Spirit  was  more  abundantly  given,  and  the  Revelation  more  perfect  and  scaled,  so  the 
doctrine  it  more  foil  and  tite  vehicle  or  body,  that  is,  the  words  are  less  imperfect  ind 
more  sure  to  us ;  so  tliat  he  that  doulHeth  of  the  truth  of  some  words  in  the  Old  Tcsu- 
mcnt,  or  of  some  rirrumstances  in  the  N'l  u  ,  hath  no  reason  therefore  to  '!  u'tt  the 
Christian  religion,  of  which  these  writings  are  but  the  vehicle  or  body,  sutlicient  to  as- 
certain US  of  the  truth  of  the  History  and  Doctrine."—"  The  catediising  of  Families," 
X683.   P.  36. 

We  must,  therefore,  distinguish  very  carefully  the  various 
ways  of  Stat  in  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  The  doctrine  of 
Inspiration  may  be  constructed  (i)  by  a  careful,  painstaking 
study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  themselves,  gathering  together 
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their  testimony  as  to  their  own  origin,  character,  design,  value* 
and  authority.  This  gives  us  the  Biblical  Doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  as  a  part  of  Biblical 
Theology.  (2).  The  doctrine  ui  Inspiration  may  l>e  con- 
structed from  a  study  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Church 
which  express  the  faith  of  the  Church  as  attained  in  the  great 
crises  of  its  history  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  expe- 
riences and  life  of  men.  This  gives  us  the  symb(jlical  or 
orthodox  or  Church  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  (3).  The  doc- 
trine of  Inspiration  may  be  constructed  by  a  study  of  Script- 
ure and  symlx'l,  and  the  logical  unfolding  of  the  results  of  a 
more  extended  study  of  the  whole  subject  in  accordance  with 
the  dominant  philosophical  and  theological  principles  of  the 
times.  This  gives  us  the  dogmatic^  or  school,  or  traditional 
doctrine  of  Inspiration  as  it  has  been  established  in  particular 
schools  of  theology,  and  has  become  traditional  in  the  long- 
continued  teaching  of  the  Church  and  the  pulpit  in  the  various 
particular  theories  of  Inspiration  that  have  been  formulated. 

Now,  as  we  rise  in  the  doctrinal  process  from  the  simple 
Biblical  statements,  unformulated  as  they  lie  in  the  sacred 
writings  or  formulated  in  Biblical  Theology,  to  the  more  com- 
plex and  abstract  statements  of  the  symbols  expressing  the 
formulated  consensus  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  the  for- 
mative periods  of  history,  and  then  to  the  more  theoretical 
and  scholastic  statements  of  the  doctrinal  treatises  of  the 
theologians,  while  the  doctrine  becomes  more  and  more  com- 
plex, massive,  consistent,  and  imposing,  and  seems  therefore  to 
become  more  authoritative  and  binding;  in  reality  tlie  author- 
itv  diminishes  in  this  relative  advance  in  svstemati/.ation,  so 
that  wiiat  is  gained  in  extension  is  lost  in  intension;  for  the 
construction  is  a  construction  of  sacred  materials  by  human 
and  fallil)le  minds,  with  defective  logic,  failing  sometimes  to 
justify  promises,  and  leaping  to  conclusions  that  cannot  always 
be  defended,  and  in  a  line  and  direction  determined  by  the 
temporaiy  and  provisional  conditions  and  necessities  of  the 
times,  neglecting  modifying  circumstances  and  conditions.  The 
concrete  that  the  Bible  gives  us  is  for  all  time,  as  it  is  the  liv- 
ing and  eternal  substance  ;  thougli  changeable, it  reproduces  and 
so  perpetuates  itself  in  a  wonderful  variety  of  forms  of  l)eauty, 
yet  all  blending  and  harmonizing  as  the  colors  of  the  clouds 
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and  skies  under  the  painting  of  the  sunbeams;  but  the  abstract 
is  the  formal  and  the  perishable,  as  it  is  broken  through  and 
shattered  by  the  pulsations  and  strug,^^les  of  the  living  and  de- 
veloping truth  of  God,  ever  striving  for  expression  and  adapta- 
tion lu  every  different  condition  of  mankind,  in  the  different 
epochs  and  among  the  various  races  of  the  world. 

The  course  of  religious  history  has  clearly  established  the 
principle  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  all  religions,  and 
especially  in  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  systematic  or  dog- 
matic statement  to  constrain  the  symbol  as  well  as  the  Script- 
ures into  the  requirements  of  the  particular  formative  principle 
and  the  needs  of  the  particular  epoch.  The  dogmatic  scheme 
is  too  often  the  mould  into  which  the  gold  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  silver  of  the  creed  are  poured  to  coin  a  series  of  defi- 
nitions, and  fashion  a  system  of  theology  which  not  only  breaks 
Up  the  concrete  and  harmonious  whole  of  the  Scriptures  into 
fragments,  stamping  them  with  the  imprint  of  the  particular 
conception  of  the  theologian  in  order  to  their  reconstruc- 
tion; but  not  infrequently  the  constructed  system  becomes 
an  idol  of  the  theologian  and  his  pupils,  as  if  it  were 
the  orthodox,  the  divine  truth,  whilst  a  mass  of  valuable 
scriptural  and  symbolical  material  is  cast  aside  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  lies  neglected  in  the  workshop.  In  course  of 
,  time  the  symbol  as  well  as  the  Scriptures  are  overlaid 
with  glosses  and  perplexing  explanations  so  that  they  be- 
come either  dark,  obscure,  and  uncertain  to  the  ordinary  . 
reader,  or  else  have  their  meanings  deflected  and  perverted, 
until  they  are  once  more  grasped  by  a  living,  ^energetical  faith 
in  a  revived  state  of  the  Church,  and  burst  forth  from  their 
scholastic  fetters,  that  Scripture,  creed,  and  life  may  once  more 
correspond.  While  Traditionalism  and  Scholasticism  have  not 
prevailed  in  the  Protestant  Church  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  for  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment and  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  have  main- 
tained their  ground  with  increasing  vigor  in  Western  Eu- 
rope  and  America  since  the  Reformation ;  yet  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  principle  of  traditionalism  is  ever  at  work 
in  the  chairs  of  theology  and  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Church; 
so  that  in  seeking  for  /rtr/^  and  in  estimating  what  is  binding 
on  faith  and  conscience,  even  Protestants  must  distincdy  sepa- 
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rate  the  three  things :  Btble,  Symbol,  and  Tradition ;  the  Bible, 
the  sole  infeUUbU  norm;  the  symbol,  binding  those  who  hold 
to  the  body  of  which  it  is  the  banner;  whUst  tradition  de- 
mands at  the  most  our  respect,  and  reverence,  and  careful  con- 
sideration, and  the  presumption  in  its  favor,  but  must  be  tried 
and  criticised  by  every  thinking  man,  and  every  living,  ener- 
getic Christian. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  that  we  should  make  these  distinc- 
tions on  the  threshold  of  the  study  of  the  Critical  Tlieories  ;  for 
there  is  no  held  in  which  tradition  has  been  more  hasty  in  its 
conclusions,  more  busy  in  their  formation,  more  dogmatic  and 
sensitive  to  criticism,  more  reluctant  and  stubborn  to  give  way 
to  the  truth,  than  in  the  sacred  fields  of  the  Divine  Word. 
Thus  Criticism  is  confronted  at  the  outset  now  as  ever  with 
two  a  priori  objections. 

I  St.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that  their  traditional  views 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
Church  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  so  that  even  if  they  should  be 
in  some  respects  doubtful  or  erroneous,  they  can  no  more  be 
separated  than  tares  from  a  growing  grain-field,  and  that  they 
must  be  left  alone  for  fear  of  the  destruction  of  the  doctrine  of 
Inspiration  itself  We  grant  that  this  is  true  of  those  traditional 
theories  of  Inspiration  which  in  some  quarters  have  expanded 
so  as  to  cover  a  large  part  of  the  ground  of  Exegetical  Theol- 
ogy, and  commit  themselves  to  theories  of  text  and  author, 
date,  style,  and  integrity  of  writings,  in  accordance  with  a 
common,  but  in  our  judgment  an  injudicious  method,  of  discuss- 
ing the  whole  Bible  under  the  head  of  Bibliology  in  the  Pro- 
legomena of  the  dogmatic  system ;  but  we  deny  that  this  is 
true  of  the  symbolical  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  still  less  of  the 
scriptural  doctrine.  The  most  that  this  objection  can  require 
of  the  critics,  is  that  they  should  be  careful  and  cautious  of 
giving  offence,  or  of  needlessly  shocking  prejudices ;  that  they 
should  be  respectful  and  reverent  of  the  faith  of  the  people, 
and  of  revered  theologians ;  but  it  should  not  make  them  rec- 
reant to  their  trust  of  seeking  earnestly,  patiendy,  persist- 
ently, and  prayerfully  for  the  truth  of -God. 

2d.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  their  traditional  theory 
is  the  logical  unfolding  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Symbol  and  the 
Scriptures.    But  this  is  the  very  question  at  issue  which  will 
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not  be  yielded.  For  whfle  there  are  many  critics  who  have 
no  respect  for  either  Bible  or  Creed,  there  are  a  large  and  in- 
creasing" number  of  critics  who  are  evangelical  Christians  and 
orthodox  men.    Indeed,  this  arbitrary  claim  for  deductions  and 

consequences  is  one  that  no  true  critic  or  historian  ought  to 

concede  ;  for  by  so  doing"  he  al)andons  at  once  the  ri^^ht  and 
ground  of  Criticism,  and  tlie  inductive  methods  of  historical 
and  scientific  investigation,  and  sacrifices  his  material  to  the 
dogmatist  and  scholastic,  surrendering  the  concrete  for  the 
abstract. 

Traditional  theories  cannot  overcome  critical  theories  with 
either  of  these  a  priori  objections  of  apprehended  peril  to 
faith  or  logical  inconsistencies,  but  must  submit  to  the  test  of 
the  symbol  and  the  Scriptures  to  which  the  critics  appeal  as 
the  arbiters  against  Tradition. 

"God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  Conscience,  and  halh  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and 
commandments  of  men,  which  are  in  anything  contrary  to  His  Word  or  beside  it  in 
OMtten  of  faith  and  worship ;  so  that,  to  believe  such  doctrine,  or  to  obey  snch  com- 

mandments  out  of  conscience,  is  to  betray  true  liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  the  requir* 
ing  an  implicit  faith,  and  an  absolute  and  blind  obedience,  is  to  destroy  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  reason  also."—**  Conf.  of  Faith,"  n.,  9. 

Biblical  Criticism  bases  its  right  on  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation over  against  the  Roman  Catholic  principle  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  Tradition  and  Dogma.  On  this  basis  the  symbols  have 
been  accepted  and  subscribed  by  honest  and  faithful  men  for 
their  face'Value  for  all  that  is  fairly  contained  therein  and  not 
for  certain  unknown  and  undiscovered  consequences  which  may 
have  a  chance  majority  or  the  most  autlioritative  teachers. 
Symbols  of  faith  are  the  expression  of  the  faith  of  those  who 
constructed  them,  and  of  those  who  subsequently  adopted 
them,  as  far  as  they  give  expression  to  Christian  doctrine; 
but  with  regard  to  those  questions  not  covered  by  their  state- 
ments, which  they  may  have  held  in  abeyance,  or  purposely 
.  omitted  on  account  of  disagreement,  and  in  order  to  liberty,  or 
because  they  were  not  suited  for  a  national  confession  or  a 
child 5  catechism,  or  because  they  had  not  yet  arisen  on  the 
field  of  controversy, — ^to  bring  these  in  by  the  plea  of  logi- 
cal deduction,  is  to  elaborate  and  enlarge  the  creed  against 
the  judgment  of  those  who  framed  it,  is  to  usurp  the  consti- 
tutional methods  of  revision,  is  to  dogmatize  and  obstruct 
those  active,  energetic  scholars,  who,  having  accepted  them 
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for  their  face-value  as  a  genuine  expression  of  their  faith, 
push  forth  into  the  unexplored  fields  of  theology,  in  order, 
by  the  inductive  method  and  the  generalization  of  facts,  rather 
than  by  deductions  from  symbolic  or  scholastic  statements,  to 
win  new  triumphs  for  their  Divine  Master.  These  prelimi- 
nary observations  are  necessary  in  order  to  clear  the  ground 
and  make  the  distinction  evident  between  the  symbolical,  the 
Church,  the  truly  orthodox  doctrine  of  Inspiration  from  which 
true  Criticism  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  any  traditional,  scho- 
lastic, or  professedly  orthodox  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  such 
as  those  that  have  wag^d  war  with  Criticism  so  often  since 
the  Reformation. 

Recent  critical  theories  arise  and  work  as  did  their  prede- 
cessors, in  the  various  departments  of  exegetical  theology. 
Here  is  their  strength,  that  they  antagonize  scholastic  dogma 
with  the  Bible  itself,  and  appeal  from  school  theology  to  lUhli- 
cal  theology.  Unless  traditional  theories  of  Inspiration  can 
vindicate  themselves  on  Bible-grounds,  meet  the  critics, 
and  overcome  them  in  fair  conflict,  in  the  sacred  fields  of 
the  Divine  Word,  sooner  or  later  traditional  theories  will  be 
driven  from  the  held.  It  wmH  not  do  to  antagonize  Critical 
tlieories  of  the  Bible  with  Traditional  theories  of  the  Bible, 
for  the  critic  appeals  to  history  against  tradition,  to  an  array 
of  facts  against  so-called  inferences,  to  the  Divine  S|)irit 
speaking  in  the  Scripture  against  external  authority,  iiistory, 
facts,  truth,  are  all  Divine  products,  and  must  prevail. 

It  is  significant  that  the  great  majority  of  professional  Bib- 
lical scholars  in  the  various  Universities  and  Theological  Halls 
of  the  world,  embracing  those  of  the  greatest  learning,  industry, 
and  piety,  demand  a  revision  of  traditional  theories  of  the  Bi- 
ble, on  account  of  a  large  induction  of  new  facts  from  the  Bible 
and  history.  These  critics  must  be  met  with  argument 
and  candid  reasoning  as  to  these  facts  and  their  interpretation, 
and  cannot  be  overcome  by  mere  cries  of  alarm  for  the  Church 
and  the  Bible  which  in  their  last  analysis  usually  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  peril  to  certain  favorite  views.  What  peril 
can  come  to  the  Scriptures  from  a  more  profound  critical  study 
of  them  ?  The  peril  is  to  scholastic  dogmas  and  to  tradition. 
But  what  then  are  we  contending  for  as  evangelical  men,  for 
the  &ith  of  the  Scriptures,  the  faith  of  Geneva  and  West- 
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minster,  or  for  the  faith  of  the  Reformed  scholastics?  We 
must  recognize  in  order  to  meet  this  issue,  upon  which  eveiy- 
thing  depends,  that  Biblical  critics  cannot  afford  to  cany  the 
load  of  the  school  theology  into  the  conflicts  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, but  must  strip  to  the  symbols  for  a  conflict  with  rationalism 
and  materialism;  and  we  should  not  fear  as  evangelical 
Biblical  scholars  to  accept  the  challenge  of  our  adversaries  and 
go  forth  from  the  breastworks  of  our  symbols  to  meet  them  in 
fair  and  honorable  warfare  in  open  field  with  the  Biblical  material 
itself  on  the  principles  of  Scientific  Induction.  The  Sword  of 
the  Spirit  alone  will  conquer  in  this  warfare.  Arc  Christian 
men  afraid  to  jjut  it  to  the  test?  For  this  is  a  ctiuflict  after 
all  between  true  criticism  and  false  criticism;  between  the  criti- 
cism which  is  the  jModuct  of  the  evangelical  spirit  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  critical  principles  that  are  the  product  of  deism  and 
rationalism.  Evanp^elical  criticism  has  been  marching  from  con- 
quest to  concpiest  though  far  too  often  at  a  sad  disadvantage, 
like  a  storming  party  who  have  saUied  forth  from  tlicir  hrca.sl- 
works  to  attack  the  trenches  of  the  enemv,  findinij:  in  the  hot 
encounter  that  the  severest  fire  and  gravest  peril  is  from  the 
misdirected  batteries  of  their  own  line.  Sliall  evangelical  criti- 
cism be  permitted  to  struggle  unhindered  with  rationalistic 
criticism  or  must  it  protect  itself  also  from  scholastic  dogma- 
tism .-^  W'e  do  not  deny  the  right  of  dogmatism  and  \\\c  a 
prior;  method,  nor  the  worth  of  tradition,  but  we  maiiuaiii  the 
equal  right  of  criticism  and  the  inductive  method.  If  criticism 
and  dogmatism  are  harnessed  together,  a  span  of  twin  steeds, 
they  will  draw  the  car  of  theology  rapidly  towards  its  highest 
ideal,  but  pulling  in  opposite  directions,  especially  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  they  will  tear  it  to  pieces. 

Biblical  criticism  in  its  larger  sense  embracing  the  various 
departments  of  exegctical  theology,  after  its  carl/  activity  in 
the  Christian  schools  of  Origen,  Ephraim,  and  Jerome,  and  in 
the  Jewish  schools  of  Tiberias  and  Babylon,  gave  place  to  a 
long  supremacy  of  dogma  and  tradition.  The  Septuagint  ver- 
sion had  become  the  inspired  text  of  the  Greek  Church;*  the 
Massoretic  pointed  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  the  Jevirs, 

*  In  accordance  with  the  legend  in  the  so-called  letter  of  Aristeas,  already  kn  iwn  to 
Joscphus,  Aniiq.  xii  2  ;  Apion.  ii.4  ;  and  Philo  vita  Mosis  U.  g  5  7,  which  gradually  jfrcw 
into  the  theory  ot  the  liupifation  of  die  LXX. 
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and  at  last  the  Vulgate  version  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  All 
these  were  interpreted  by  the  body  of  tradition  that  had  be- 
come solidified  in  the  Talmud  among  the  Jews  and  in  the 
Fathers  and  Schoolmen  in  the  various  Christian  Churches. 
The  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  great  critical  revival,  due 
laigely  to  the  new  birth  of  learning  which,  starting  from  Italy, 
where  the  emigration  of  the  fugitive  Greeks  from  Constanti- 
nople after  its  capture  by  the  Tutks,  had  planted  a  young 
Greek  culture,  poured  like  a  quickening  flood  strong  and  deep 
over  all  Europe.  The  Greek  New  Testament  was  studied 
with  avidity  by  a  series  of  scholars,  among  whom  Erasmus  was 
pre-eminent,  who  published  the  first  Greek  Testament  in  1 516. 
Elias  Levita,  in  whom  Jewish  learning  culminated,  had  intro- 
duced Christians  into  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  Reuchlin  laid  the  foundation  for  Hebrew  scholarship  among 
Christians,  publishing  the  first  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Lexicon 
combined  in  1506  (Gesenius  Gesch.  d.  hebr.  Sprach.  p.  106,  j^). 
This  return  to  the  original  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  scholastics  and  monks,  and 
the  new  learning  was  assailed  with  bitterness.  But  the  Re- 
formers took  their  stand  as  one  man  for  the  critical  study  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  investigated  the  original  texts  under 
the  lead  of  Erasmus,  Elias  Levita,  and  Reuchlin,  and  laid  down 
what  must  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  Biblical 
Criticism.  This  is  best  expressed  in  the  2d  Helvetic  Confes- 
sion, the  most  honored  in  the  Reformed  Church  : 

"We  believe  and  confess  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  holy  Prophets  to  be  the 
voy  true  Word  of  God  and  to  have  sufficient  authority  of  themselves,  not  of  men." 
(Cbap.  I).  "  Therefore  in  cuntrovenies  of  rcli^non  or  matters  of  faith  we  cannot  admit 

any  other  jiidyc  than  CkkI  himself,  pronouncin^j  by  the  holy  Scriptures  what  is  tme  and 
what  is  false  ;  what  is  to  be  followed,  or  what  is  to  be  avoided."  (Chap  II). 

The  Gallican  confession  gives  a  similar  statement : 

*'  We  aduiowledge  these  books  to  be  canonical,  that  is,  we  account  them  as  the  rale 

and  square  nf  our  faith,  and  that  not  only  for  the  common  consent  of  the  Church,  hut 
also  much  more  for  the  testimony  and  inward  persuasion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose 
inspiration  we  are  taught  to  discern  them  from  other  Ecclesiastical  books." 

Thus  while  other  testimony  is  valuahle  and  important,  yet, 
the  evangelical  test  of  the  canonicity  and  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  was,  God  Himself  speaking  in  and  through 
them  to  His  people.  This  alone  gave  the  ^des  divina.  This 
was  the  so-called  formal  principle  of  the  Reformation,  no  less 
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important  than  the  so-called  material  principle  of  justification 
by  faith,* 

The  reformers  applied  this  critical  test  to  the  traditional  the- 
ories of  the  Bible  and  eliminated  the  Apocryphal  books 
from  the  Canon.  They  also  revived  the  ancient  doubts  as  to 
Esther,  Eoclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Epistle  of  James,  2d 
Peter,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse.  The  Reformed  symbols 
elaborated  the  formal  principle  further  than>  the  Lutheran 
and  ordinarily  specified  the  books  that  they  regarded  as 
canonical  In  this  they  rejected  the  traditions  of  the  Church, 
which  with  but  occasional  dissenting  voices  acctpicd  the  Apoc- 
r)'phal  books  and  were  uncertain  as  to  the  pseudepigraph- 
ical  The  Church  of  Rome  determined  the  Apocrpyhal 
books  to  be  canonical  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  That  the  re- 
formers accepted  only  the  present  Canon  of  our  symbols  exclud- 
ing the  Apocryphal  books  was  due  not  to  the  Jewish  Tradition 
which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  dispute  as  they  did  that  of  the 
church  itself ;  not  even  to  the  authority  of  Jerome,  but  to  the  fact 
ihaL  they  went  further  back  than  Jerome  to  the  evangelical 
Christian  and  genuine  Hebrew  principle,  of  the  common  con- 
sent uf  the  believing  children  of  (  iod  which  in  course  of  time 
eliminated  the  sacred  canonical  books  from  those  of  a  merely 
national  and  temporary  character,  because  ihey  apjjroved  them- 
selves to  their  souls  as  the  verv  word  of  God.  This  evano^eli- 
cal  critical  test  did  not  solve  all  questions.  It  left  in  doubt 
several  writings  already  nientioned.f 

£•  Dorner  Gesch.  Prot.  Theo.,  p.  234  sq,  379  sq.  Julius  MUller,  Das  Verhiiltniss 
xwisdwn  der  Wirksaaikeit  det  heil.  Geisles  und  dem  Giudeninittel  de«  gottlidicn 
Wortet,  in  his  DogmaL  Abhandltingen,  1871,  p.  139 

f  It  is  all  the  mon-  norcssary  to  apply  tlw  Critical  test  now  that  wc  arc  better  accjuaintcd 
with  the  facts  of  the  relation  of  the  ancient  Jews  to  the  Canon,  Uian  were  the  Refunn- 
era.   The  ancient  tradition  of  the  determination  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
a  gathering  of  the  so-called  great  Synagogue  is  no  less  a  fable  than  the  legend  of  the 
translation  of  the  Septuaginl  version  as  told  by  Aristeas  and  the  ancients.    The  tra- 
ditional view  of  the  collection  of  the  Canon  by  Ezra,  rests  on  no  better  authority  than 
the  statement  of  the  pseudepigraphical  writing  called  the  Apocaljrpae  <rf  Esra  (iv  Ezra), 
Chap,  xiv,  the  first  to  mention  it,  and  in  connection  with  statements  as  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  writings  that  had  been  destroyed,  which  no  one  would  now  think  uf  believ- 
ing (Comp.  Strack.  Kanon  des  alt  Test,  in  Henog.  Encyd.,  VI,  414  tq\   Thete  is 
doubtless  truth  at  the  bottom  of  both  of  these  tradiiians.    Authoritative  action  was 
probably  taken  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  and  subsequently  as  to  the  earlier 
collections  of  the  Canon,  such  as  the  law  and  the  prophets;  but  the  Canon  in  its  present  es> 
tent  including  all  the  other  writings,  was  not,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  officially  deter- 
mined  among  the  Jews  until  subsequent  to  the  composition  of  all  the  fioolcs  of  the 
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As  Ed.  Calaniy  ("  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Writings,"  Lond. 
1 710,  p.  42)  properly  states: 

"Suppose  we  were  not  able  to  give  positive  proof  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  every 
panicatar  Book  tihat  Is  contained  in  the  &Mred  Records,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 

that  it  was  not  inspired  ;  and  yet  much  less  does  it  follow  that  our  religion  is  without 
foundation.  Which  I  therefore  add,  because  it  is  well  known  there  are  some  particular 
Books  in  uur  liiblc  that  have  at  some  times  been  doubted  of  in  the  church,  whether  they 
were  inspired  or  no.  But  I  cannot  conceive  tliat  dirabt  concerning  such  Boolcs,  where 
persons  have  suspended  the;r  assent,  without  casting  any  unbccomins^  rellections, 
have  been  a  hindrance  to  their  salvation,  while  what  they  have  owned  and  acknowl- 
edged for  truly  divine,  has  had  sanctifying  effect  upon  their  hearts  and  Hves.** 

This  is  the  true  Protestant  position.  For  unless  these  hooks 
have  given  us  their  ou  n  testimony  that  they  are  divine  and 
therefore  Canonical,  we  do  not  receive  them  with  our  hearts; 
we  do  not  rest  our  faith  and  life  upon  them  as  the  very  Word 
of  God  ;  we  give  mere  intellectual  assent,  we  receive  them  on 
authority,  tacitly  and  without  opposition,  and  possibly  with  the 
dogmatism  which  not  unfrequently  accompanies  incipient 
doubt,  but  also  without  true  interest  and  true  faith  and  assur- 
ance  of  their  divine  contents.  We  believe  that  the  Canon  of 
Scripture  .established  by  the  Reformed  Symbols  can  be  sue- 
New  Testament  (Davidson's  Canon  of  the  Bible,  3d  Ed.,  i33o,  p.  56  sq).  Doubtless  the 
Canon  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  leoeived  iu  last  addition  by  common  consent  not  later 
than  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeus  ;  as  Ewald  (Gesch.  Israels  475-4S2)  and  Strack  (I.  c.  p. 
426)  state,  and  no  books  of  later  composition  were  subiicqucntly  added,  yet  the  schools 
of  Hillel  and  Shammai  debated  whether  the  Song  of  Songs  and  Koheleth  were  to 
be  regarded  as  Canonical.  The  three  parts  of  the  sacred  writings  were  known  to  the 
book  of  Sirach  as  Thora,  Prophets  and  Writings,  and  in  II  Maccabeus  ;  and  joscphus 
mentions  the  number  of  the  writings  as  22,  yet  many  of  them  receive  no  reference  or 
endorsement  in  the  New  Testament,  whilst  other  Jewish  writings,  such  as  the  Book  of 
Enoch  and  Assumption  of  Moses,  are  cited  with  the  approval  nf  the  citations  There 
was  a  fluctuation  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  third  section  of  the  Old 
Testament  "the  writings."  We  can  no  more  rely  upon  the  determination  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  authority  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  supporter  of  Bat 
Khukba,  the  false  Messiah,  and  his  coadjutors  than  we  can  accept  their  dicta  with  regard 
to  the  person  of  Christ,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  faith  of  ancient  Is- 
rael. The  sacred  writings  of  the  Hellentetk  Jews  were  more  extensive  than  those  com- 
monly received  in  Palestine,  and  although  these  were  determined  by  a  different  theory 
of  revelation,  yet  in  point  of  fact  the  early  Christian  Church  followed  the  iielicnistic 
rather  than  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  in  their  use  of  the  Sepuagint  version  used  also 
the  Apocryphal  wrilin^^s  and  did  not  sharply  separate  them  from  the  Canonical ;  indeed 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  critics,  such  as  Orijjcn  and  Jerome,  they  cited  without  discrimi- 
nation the  many  Jewish  Apocalypses  and  Sibylline  oracles  which  sprang  up  in  the  tirst  and 
•econd  centuries  of  our  era  aa  wdl  as  in  tiie  first  and  aeeond  eentnries  b.c.  (Sanday, 
Value  of  the  Patristic  Writings  for  the  Criticism  and  Exegesis  of  the  Bible.  Expositor, 
Feb.  i860 ;  Davidson  Canon,  p.  lox  f).  It  is  doubtless  true  as  Roberston  Smith  says 
(Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  tSSi,  p.  41).  that  the  Reformers  felt  back  on  the 
Mtbority  of  Jerome  in  their  determination  of  the  Canon  as  they  did  largely  upon  All' 
gTistine  for  the  doctrine  of  grace,  but  this  was  in  both  cases  for  support  against  Rome 
in  authority  which  Rome  recognized,  rather  than  as  a  basis  on  which  to  rest  their  faith 
•ad  criticism. 
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cessfullv  vindicated  on  Protestant  critical  principles.  \Vc  are 
convinced  that  the  Church  has  not  been  deceived  with  rejrard 
to  its  inspiration.  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs, 
the  Apocalypse  will  more  and  more  establish  themselves  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  studv  them.  But  we  claim  that  it  is  ille- 
p^itimati'  to  first  attempt  to  prove  their  cafiotu'ci/y  then 
ihQW  nisp i radon,  ox  \o  rely  upon  Jewish  Rabbinical  tradition 
any  more  than  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  or  to  anathe- 
matize all  who  doubt  some  of  them  in  the  spirit  of  Rabbi 
Akiba  and  the  Council  of  Trent  The  only  legitimate  method 
is  that  of  our  fathers,  the  Reformers  and  Puritans :  first  prove 
their  inspiration  from  their  own  internal  divine  testimony,  and 
then  accept  them  as  Canonical  because  our  souls  rest  upon 
them  as  the  veritable  divine  word. 

"  For  he  that  believes  that  God  saith,  without  evidence  that  God  saith  it ;  doth  not  be- 
lieve God.  while  hr  hclirvrs  the  thinR  that  is  from  God,  et  eadem  ratioric,  si  COOti- 
guisset  Alcurano  Turcico  crcdidissct,  [Wbichcote,  3d  letter  to  Tuckney,  p.  iiij." 

The  same  critical  principle  was  applied  by  the  Reformers  to 
the  text  of  Scripture.  They  rejected  the  inspiration  of  the  ancient 
versions,  the  Greek  and  the  Vulgate,  and  against  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches  resorted  to  the  original  iext.  They  also  re- 
jected the  inspiration  of  the  Massoretic  traditional  pointing  and 
only  accepted  the  unpointed  text  Luther  does  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  the  points  as  new  human  inventions  about  which  he 
does  not  trouble  himself^  (Com.  on  Gen.  xlvii.  31),  though  he 
goes  to  work  with  the  best  text  he  can  find  to  give  the  Word 
of  God  to  the  people.  So  Calvin  on  Zech.  xi.  7,  acknowledged 
that  they  were  the  result  of  great  diligence  and  sound  tradi- 
tion, yet  to  be  used  with  care  and  selection.  Zwingle  gave 
greater  value  to  the  LXX  and  the  version  of  Jerome  and  dis- 
puted the  Muss(jretic  siijns  (opera,  ed.  Schult.  V.  p.  556^^). 

With  repird  to  (questions  of  authorship  and  date  Luther  denied 
the  Apocalypse  to  John  and  Ecclesiastes  to  Solomon  (  XOrred. 
zum  Heb.  and  Apocalyp.)  Calvin  denied  the  l\iuline  author- 
ship of  Hebrews,  and  doubted  the  Petrine  authorship  of  II. 
Peter  (see  Com.  in  Loco).  Zwingle,  Oecolampadius  and  others 
were  equally  free  from  traditional  bias. 

But  these  questions  of  text  and  author  troubled  the  Re- 
formers but  little ;  they  had  to  battle  against  the  \'ulgate  lor 
both  the  original  text  and  popular  revisions  and  for  a  simple 
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grammatical  cxc^^csis  ag^ainst  traditional  authority  and  the 
maiiifoKl  sense;.  The)-  laid  dow  n  the  hermeneulical  rule  that 
the  S/>iri/  of  God,  speaking  in  His  Word,  alone  could  decide 
the  meaninii^  of  the  text ;  that  difficult  passage's  must  be  int(!r- 
preted  by  plain  ones.  In  the  various  departments  of  exe^^^esis. 
they  went  diligently  to  work.  Hebrew  ami  Greek  grammars 
and  lexicons,  texts,  versions,  and  commentaries  poured  from  the 
press.  If  the  Reformers  wert;  great  dogmatic  theologians, 
they  were  greaier  Bil)lical  scholars,  and  their  theology  was 
fresh,  warm,  and  vigorous,  because  derived  from  a  critical 
study  of  Scripture,  The  greatest  dogmatic  writer  of  the 
Reformation,  John  Calvin,  was  also  its  greatest  exegete.* 

Though  searching  for  the  nearest  grammatical  and  logical 
sense,  they  were  not  anxious  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
grammar  or  the  logic  of  the  authors.  Luther  does  not  hesi- 
tate-to dispute  the  validity  of  Paul's  argument  in  Galatians 
iv.  22,  sq.;  Calvin  does  not  meet  the  objection  that  Paul  violent- 
ly and  inaptly  wrested  the  words  of  Moses  and  David,  by 
showing  that  he  gives  the  meaning,  syllable  by  syllable,  but 
represents  the  apostle  as  polishing  and  embellishing  and  ap- 
plying their  words  to  his  own  purposes  (Com.  on  Rom.»  x.  6 ; 
Heb.  iv.  4).  He  is  not  anxious  about  the  error  of  Matthew 
xxvii.  9,  in  the  citation  of  Jeremiah  instead  of  Zechariah,  but 
admits  it.  So  Luther  points  out  two  errors  or  slips  of  memory 
in  the  discourse  of  Stephen,  Acts  viL  The  Reformers  laid 
down  no  theory  of  Inspiration,  such  as  would  cover  accent 
and  letter,  word,  logic,  and  grammar.  They  regarded  the 
external  word  as  the  instrument;  they  sought  the  sense,  the 
infallible  Divine  Word  contained  in  the  Scriptures  applied  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  to  their  souls.f  So  long  as  the  controversy 
with  Rome  was  active  and  energetic,  and  ere  the  counter- 
reformation  set  in,  the  Protestant  critical  principle  maintained 
itself ;  but  as  the  internal  conflicts  of  Protestant  churches  be- 
gan to  absorb  more  and  more  attention,  and  the  polemic  with 
Rome  became  less  and  less  vigorous,  the  polemic  against 
brethren  more  and  more  violent,  the  Reformed  system  ol 


♦  Tholuck  (Vcrmischtc  Schriften,  II.,  341),  correctly  describes  him  as  distinguished 
alike  for  dogmatic  inparUality,  exegetical  tact,  many-sided  scholanhip,  and  deep 
Christian  spirit. 

f  Compafe  Tiioltidc,  Art.  "  loapication,"  in  Henog  Eocy.,  VI.,  696,  tq. 
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faith  was  built  up  by  a  series  of  scholastics  over  against 
Lutheranism,  and  Calvinistic  orthodoxy  over  against  Armini- 
anism.   The  elaboration  of  the  Protestant  Reformed  system 
by  ^  priori  deduction  carried  with  it  the  pushing  of  the  pe- 
culiar principles  of  Protestantism  more  and  more  into  the 
background.    The  authority  of  the  Reformed  faith  and  tra- 
dition assumed  the  place  of  a  Roman  faith  and  tradition,  and 
the  Biblical  scholarship  of  Protestant  churches,  cut  off  from 
the  line  of  Roman  tradition,  worked  its  way  along  the  line  of 
Jewish  Rabbinical  tradition,  especially  in  the  school  of  Buxtorf, 
at  Basle.   But  the  Protestant  critical  principle  reasserted  itself 
mightily  through  Ludwig  Capellus,  of  the  French  school  of 
Saumur,  where  a  freer  type  of  theology  had  maintained 
itself.    A  new  impulse  to  Hebrew  scholarship  had  been  given 
by  Amira,  Gabriel  Sionita,  and  other  Maronites  who  brought 
a  wealth  of  Oriental  learning  to  the  attention  of  Christian 
scholars    Pococke  journeyed  to  the  East,  and  returned  with 
rich  spoils  of  Arabic  literature.   France,  Holland,  and  England 
vied  with  one  another  in  their  use  of  these  literary  treasures, 
and  pushed  them  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptur*  s  over 
against  the  Rabbinical  tradition.     Erpeiiius  in  1  b.llaii  i,  ihe 
great  Arabist.  was  tlie  teacher  of  Capellus,  and  first  intro- 
duced liis  work  to  the  i)ublic.    Capellus  fell  back  on  the  views 
of  Liias  Levita,  the  teacher  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  Re- 
formers themselves,  and  dt:nied  the  inspiration  i>f  the  Hebrew 
vowel-points  and  accents,  and  the  common  iMassoretic  text, 
and  insisted  upon  its  revision,  through  the  comparison  of 
MSS.  aiid  ancient  versions.     His  work  was  pul)lisiu'd  anony- 
mously in  1624,  at  Leyden,  under  the  title,  "  Arcanum puncta- 
tiojiis  ;rrr/r7///w,"  though  completed  in  1621.    Capellus  was 
sustained  l)y  the    I'n-nch   theologians  generally,   even  by 
Rivetus,  also  by  Cocceius,  the  father  of  the  PY-deral  school  in 
Holland,  who  first  gave  the  author's  name  to  the  public,  and 
the  body  of  English  critics  (Comp.  Schnedermann's  Die  Con- 
troverse  des  Lud.  Capellus  mit  den  Buxtorlen,  Leipzig, 
1879). 

In  this  connection  a  series  of  great  Polyglotts  appeared, 
beginning  with  the  Amsterdam  of  Arias  Montanus  (1569- 
72),  followed  by  the  Paris  Polyglott  of  Michael  de  Jay, 
(1629-45),  and  culminating  in  the  London  Polyglott  of  Brian 
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Walton,  in  wliich  he  was  aided  by  Ed.  Castle.  Pocorke,  I  Ivde, 
Li^dufoot,  and  others,  1659,  the  greatest  critical  achievement 
of  the  17th  century,  which  remains  as  the  classic  basis  for 
the  comparative  study  of  versions  until  the  present  day. 

The  work  of  Cajjellus  remained  unanswered,  and  worked 
powerfully  until  1648.  In  the  meantime  the  Roman  Catholic 
Frenchman,  J.  Morinus,  taking  the  same  position  as  CapelUis, 
pressed  it  in  order  to  show  the  need  of  Church  authority  and 
tradition,  in  his  work,  Exercitationcs  biblicce,  1633.  This 
greatly  complicated  the  discussion  by  makinii^  the  view  a  basis 
for  an  attack  on  the  Protestant  position.  The  younger  Biix- 
torf  was  stirred  up  to  maintain  the  scholastic  position  against 
Capellus  in  his  Tract,  de  puncL  vocaL  et  accent,  in  iibr,  V„  T., 
keb,  origine  antiq^  The  three  universities  of  Sedan,  Geneva, 
and  Leyden  were  so  aroused  against  Capellus  that  they  re- 
fused to  allow  the  publication  of  his  great  work  Critica  Sacra, 
which,  however,  appeared  in  1650,  the  first  of  a  series  of  cor- 
responding productions  [see  Tholuck,  Akadem,  Leben,  II.,  p. 
•332].  Heidegger  and  Turretine  rallied  the  universities  of 
Zurich,  Geneva,  and  Basle  to  the  Zurich  Consensus,  which 
was  adopted  in  1675,  against  all  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  school  of  Saumur,  and  the  more  literal  type  of  Calvin- 
ism, asserting  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  symbols  of  the 
Church  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  together  with  the 
inspiration  of  accents  and  points. 

Thus  the  formal  principle  of  Protestantism  was  straitened, 
and  its  \  ital  power  destroyed  by  the  erection  of  dogmatic  bar- 
riers against  Biblical  criticism. 

"They  forfjot,  that  they  by  this  standpoint  again  made  Christian  faith  entirely  dc> 
pendent  on  church  tradition  ;  yes,  with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  on  the  synagogue." 
— Domcr,  "Gesch-  Prot,  Thcologic,"  p.  451.* 


*  Lutheran  theology  had  undergone  the  same  essential  development  through  in- 
ternal struggles.  The  school  of  Calixtus,  at  Hclmstadt,  had  strugijled  with  the  scho- 
lastic spirit,  until  the  latter  bad  sharpened  itself  into  the  most  radical  antagonism  to 
Che  Refonned  Chnrdi  and  the  Melancthon  type  of  Lothenui  theology.  Catlov  atated 
the  doctrine  of  vcrt  ul  in-^piration  in  the  same  essential  terms  as  the  Swi88  SChoIasticfl, 
and  was  followed  tlicrcin  by  the  Lutheran  scholastics  generally. 

*'  It  treated  Holy  Scripture  as  the  revelation  itself,  instead  of  as  the  memorial  of  the 
originally  revealed,  ideal,  actual  truth  ;  the  consequence  being  that  Holy  Scripture  was 
transformed  intu  (lud's  cxcliiMve  work,  the  human  element  was  explained  away,  and 
the  original  living  power  thrust  away  behind  the  writing  contained  in  letters.  Faith 
ever  draws  its  strength  and  dednve  certainty  from  the  original  eternally  living  power 
to  whlc^  Scripture  is  designed  to  lead.   But  when  Scripture  was  regarded  as  the  goal. 
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1  he  controversy  helvveen  Brian  Walton  and  John  Owen,  ts 
instructive  just  here.  John  Owen  had  j)iepared  a  tract  entitled ; 
*'  The  Divi)ic  Or/o/ua/,  A  utliority,  and  St  /f-cvidiNcnij^  Li<^hl 
ami  Purity  of  the  Scriptures"  in  which  he  takes  the  scholastic 
ground  : 

*'  Nor  is  it  cnoutrh  to  satisfy  us.  that  tlie  doctrines  mentioned  are  preseri'ei  entire  ; 
ever>'  tiule  and  iota  in  the  word  oi  God  must  come  under  our  consideration,  as  being 
w  tucfa  from  God."— (Works,  xvi.,  p.  303). 

Before  the  tract  was  issued,  he  was  confronted  hy  the  Pro- 
le<roriiena  to  Walton's  Bibha  Polyg^lotta.  which  he  perceives 
underniines  his  theory  of  Inspiration,  and  therefore  adds  an  ap- 
pendix, entitled  :  "  Of  the  integrity  and  purity  of  the  Hebrew 
Text  of  the  Scriptures,  with  considerations  of  the  Pro/cjro- 
mcna  and  .  Ippendix  to  tite  late  '  Biblia  Polyglotta^  "  Oxford, 
1659,  in  which  he  maintains  that: 

"The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  immediately  and  entirely 
given  out  by  God  himself,  His  mind  being  in  ihcm  represented  unto  us  without  die 
least  intervcnicncy  of  such  mediums  and  ways  as  were  capable  of  giving  cliange  Of 
altermtion  to  the  least  iota  or  syllable.** 

Brian  Walton  admirably  replies  t(i  him  in  "  The  Considcra- 
ior  Considered^*  Lond,  1659,  p.  220,  sq.,  as  follows: 

**  For  when  .It  thf  bcpinninc;  of  the  Reformation,  divers  questions  arose  about  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Church ;  the  Romanists  ot>scrving  that  the  puncution  of  the  He- 
brew text  was  an  invention  of  the  Masorites,  they  thereupon  inferred  that  the  test 
without  the  ]H)ints  might  be  taken  in  divers  senses,  and  that  none  was  tjred  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Rabbins,  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  Scripture  is  ambiguous  and  doubt* 
ful  without  the  interpretation  and  testimony  of  the  Church,  so  that  all  must  flee  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church  and  depend  upon  her  for  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures.  On  the  other  side,  some  Pr(i!Lst:iTits,  fearing  that  some  advantage  might 
be  given  to  the  Komanists  by  X.h.\&  concession,  and  not  considering  how  \h*iccriaintjroi  the 
Seriptures  might  well  be  mdntained  though  the  Text  were  nnpnnUd,  instead  of  deny- 
ing the  cpns.  ^ju  -nci-,  which  they  might  well  have  done,  thought  fit  rather  to  deny  the  as- 
sumption^ and  to  maintain  that  the  points  were  of  Divine  original,  whereby  ihey  involved 
themselves  in  extreme  labyrinths,  engaging  themselves  in  defence  of  that  which  might 
be  easily  proved  to  be  false,  and  thereby  wronged  the  cause  which  they  seemed  to  de- 
fend. Others,  thcrL-fnrc,  of  more /(V/rw/;// and  juJ^int  tit  knowing  that  thi'^  ■^>n/.'K>«  i'/ 
the  divine  original  of  the  points  could  not  be  made  good  ;  and  that  the  truth  needed  not 
the  patronise  of  an  untruth^  would  not  ei^mi*  themselves  therein,  but  granted  it  10 
be  true,  th.it  the  / '/';/f  were  invented  by  the  RAhhins,  yet  denied  the  Li^nu-.pti-nc,  main- 
taining, notwithstanding,  that  the  reading  and  sense  of  the  tmA  might  be  certain  without 
^unetatioM,  and  that  therefore  the  S^  n/>/urerdU  not  at  all  depend  upoo  the  aathoilty  ef 
the  Churek :  and  of  this  judgment  were  the  chief  PrvUshmt  Divimei,  and  greatest 


and  attestation  was  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  experience  of  faith  through  the  pres- 
ence of  truth  in  the  Spirit,  then  the  Reformation  standt^o^nt  was  abandoned,  its  so- 
called  material  prinriplf  violated,  and  it  became  easy  for  Rationalism  to  expose  the 
contradictions  in  which  the  inquirers  had  thus  involved  themselves."— 'Domer's  "Sys> 
tem  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  Vol.  II.  p.  186. 
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Si^gmstt  that  then  were,  or  have  been  since  in  the  Christian  -.<orId,  such  as  I  named  be- 
fore ;  Luther,  Zwinglius,  Calvin,  Rcza,  Musrulns,  Hrfiuius.  Pcllicmie,  f)ooolampadius, 
Mercer,  Piscator,  P.  Phagius,  Drusius,  Schindier,  Murlinius,  Scaligcr,  Dc  Dieu,  Ca- 
Mttbon,  Erpenim,  Sixt.  AmaiM,  Jac,  aifd  Ladov.  Capellas,  Grotias.  etc. — among  our* 
selves,  Archbishop  l^sshcr,  Bishop  Prideaux,  Mr.  Nfcarl,  Mr.  Selden.and  innumerable 
others,  whom  I  forbear  to  name,  who  conceived  it,  would  nothing  disadvantage  the 
came,  to  yield  that  proposition,  for  that  they  could  still  make  it  good,  that  the  Script- 
ure was  in  itself  a  iuffieitnt  and  etrtom  fvle  for  faith  and  Ufe,  not  depending  upon  any 
human  authority  to  support  it." 

We  have  quoted  this  extract  at  length  for  the'light  it  casts 
upon  the  struggle  of  Criticism  at  the  time.  John  Owen,  a 
man  noble  in  conduct  and  honored  as  a  preacher  and  dogmatic 
writer,  had  spun  a  theory  of  Inspiration  after  the  a  priori 
scholastic  method,  and  with  it  did  battle  against  the  great 
Polyglott  It  was  a  Quixotic  attempt,  and  resulted  only  in 
ridiculous  failure.  His  dogma  is  crushed  as  a  shell  in  the 
^asp  of  a  giant.  The  indignation  of  Walton  bums  hot 
against  this  wanton  and  unreasoning  attack.  But  he  consoles 
himself  with  the  opening  reflection  thatOrigen*s  Hexapla  ;  Jer- 
ome's Vulgate;  the  Complutensian  Polyglott;  Erasmus* 
Greek  Testament;  the  Amsterdam  and  Parisian  Polyglotts 
have  all  in  turn  been  assailed  by  those  whose  theories  and  door, 
mas  have  been  thicutcncd  or  ovciLuiiicd  by  a  scholarly  in- 
duction of  facts. 

'i'hc  Westminster  divines  still  maintained  the  true  Reforma- 
tion point  of  view.  This  is  clear  from  a  simj)le  comparison  of 
the  symhols  of  the  Reformation  with  it  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Zurich  Consensus  on  the  other.  W-rhal  Inspiration  is  not 
stated.  It  is  as  free  from  a  theory  of  Insj)iration  as  the  creeds 
of  the  Reformation.    As  Prof.  Mitchell  properly  says : 

"  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  their  list  of  the  canonical  books 
with  that  given  in  the  Helgian  Confession,  or  in  the  Irish  Articles,  may  satisfy  himself 
that  they  held  with  Dr.  Jameaon,  that  the  authority  of  these  hooks  does  not  depend  on 
the  fact  whether  this  prophet  or  that  wrote  a  particular  book  or  parts  of  a  book  ; 
whether  a  certain  portion  was  (ierived  from  the  Elohistor  the  jehovisl ;  whether  Moses 
wrote  the  close  of  Deuteronomy,  Solomon  was  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  or  Paul  of 
Che  epbUe  to  the  Hebrews ;  bnt  in  the  fact  (hat  a  prophet,  an  inspired  muk  wrote 
then,  and  that  they  bear  tlie  stamp  and  imprest  of  a  divine  origin." 

The  Westminster  divines  were  not  as  a  body  scholastics, 
though  there  were  scholastics  among  them ;  but  preachers, 
catechists,  and  expositors  of  the  Scriptures,  with  a  true  evan- 
gelical spirit.  They  were  called  from  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  from  stubborn  resistance  to  dogmatic  authority, 
to  the  active  work  of  reforming  the  Church  of  England  into 
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closer  conformity  with  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent. 
The  various  views  that  prevailed  in  the  Reformed  Churches, 
especially  of  h'rance  and  Holland,  were  represented  aitionj; 
them  ;  but  their  interests  were  in  the  reform  of  the  Church 
and  the  Liturgy,  and  the  life  rather  than  of  doctrine. 

Chas.  Herle,  the  Prolocutor,  admirably  states  the  Protestant 
position  over,  against  the  Romish : 

"  They  (the  Papists)  being  asked,  why  they  bdieve  the  Scrif>turc  to  be  the  Word  of  ' 
God ?  Answer,  because  the  Chunk  says  'tis  so  ;  and  being  asked  aijainc.  why  they 
beleeve  the  Church  ?  They  answer,  because  the  Scripture  sales  it  shali  be  i^uided  intt 
truth  f  and  being  wked  againe,  why  they  beleeve  that  very  Scripture  that  says  so  ? 
They  answer,  because  the  Chut,  L  says  'tis  Si  riptwr,  and  si>  (with  those  in  the  Psa'.m 
xii.  8),  ihey  walk  in  a  circle  or  on  every  side.  They  charge  the  like  on  us  (but  wrong- 
fully) that  we  beleeve  the  IVord,  because  it  layes  it  aelf  that  it  is  so  ;  but  we  do  not  so 
resolve  our  Faith  ;  we  belie:  t-  unto  sah  ation^  not  the  Word  barely,  because  it  witnesses 
to  itself,  but  because  the  Sf:irif  speakinji^  in  it  to  nur  d^nsciencfs  witnesses  to  them  that 
it  is  the  Word  indeed  ;  we  resolve  not  our  Faith  barely  either  into  the  Word,  or  ^irit 
as  its  single  ultimate  principUy  but  into  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  speaking  to  our  ttn- 
teUiues  in  the  Word."— ("  Detur  Sapienti/*  pp.  i5»-3.   London,  i6s^ 

The  theory  of  the  scholastics  prevailed  but  for  a  brief  period 
in  Switzerland,  where  it  was  o\  erthrown  by  the  reaction  under 
the  leadership  of  the  youiiLict  l  urretine.  The  theory  of  John 
Owen  did  not  inlluencc  the  Westminster  men.  As  Prof.  Mitch- 
ell correctly  states : 

"  In  fact,  it  was  not  till  several  years  after  ihc  Confession  was  completed,  and  the 
star  of  Owen  was  in  the  ascendant,  that  under  the  spell  of  a  genius  and  learning  oniy 
second  in  Calvin,  Eni^lish  Puritanism  so  Rcncraliy  identified  itself  with  what  is  termed 
his  less  liberal  view." — [Mitchell's  Minutes  of  Westminster  Assembly,  p.  xxj. 

We  do  not  rate  Owen  so  highly  as  this,  but  it  is  the  feet, 
that  his  scholastic  type  of  theolo^^y  worked  in  the  doctrine  of 
Inspiration,  as  well  as  in  other  dogmas,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
simpler  and  more  evangelical  Westminster  Theology ;  and  in 
the  latter  jjart  of  the  1 7th  century  gave  Puritan  Theology  a  scho- 
lastic type  which  it  did  not  possess  before.  But  it  did  not 
prevent  such  representative  Presbyterians  as  Matthew  Poole, 
Edmund  Calamy,  and  the  Cambridge  men,  with  Baxter,  from 
taking  the  more  evangelical  Westminster  position.  The  critics 
of  the* Reformed  Church  produced  mr^ter>pieces  of  Biblical 
learning,  which  have  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  churches, 
and  the  foundation  of  Biblical  learning  to  the  present.  Like 
Capellus,  they  delighted  in  the  name  critical,  and  were  not 
afraid  of  it.  The  Critici  Sacri  of  John  Pearson,  Anton  Scat- 
teigood,  Henry  Gouldman,  and  Rich.  Pearson,  followed  up 
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Walton's  Polyglott  in  1660,  9  vols,  folio;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  Matthew  Poole's  "Synopsis  Criticorum,"  5  vols,  folio, 
Lond.,  1669  ;  and  on  this  basis  Poole  and  his  Presbyterian  as- 
sociates gave  forth  annotations  for  the  benefit  of  the  pe()j)lc. 
The  views  of  the  critics  prevailed  over  those  of  the  tjeholas- 
tics,  and  no  one  would  now  venture  to  dispute  their  eonciu- 
sions.  It  has  become  more  and  more  evident  that  the  Hebrew 
vowel-{)oints  and  accents  were  not  attached  to  the  original 
MSS.  of  their  authors,  but  that  they  have  been  the  product  of 
a  lonsr  historical  develojiment.* 

Still  further  the  square  Aramaic  characters  used  in  our  Bible 
were  exchanged  for  earlier  Hebrew  letters,  such  as  we  see  uj)ou 
ancient  coins,  in  the  Samaritan  MS.  of  the  Pentateuch  and  on 
the  Messa  stone.  This  cIkuil^c  was  made  not  earlier  than  the 
4th  century  i'..<  .  [I  )illmann,  IJibclie.xt.  d.  A.  T.  Herzof^.  ii.  p.  3S4], 
and  U{)on  it  the  Massoiciic  pointin«(  depends.  It  is  true  that  the 
present  Consonant  text  was  fixed  l)efore  the  Talmudic  era 
by  the  Jewish  school  of  Tiberias,  and  the  dilT-rences  in  reading" 
since  that  lime  are  few  and  comparative!}'  unimportant  in  the 
MSS.  liuis  far  collated  [Strack.  Prole<r.  Critica  Lei[).  1873, 
p.  66 y  ],  but  the  ancient  Syriac  and  especially  the  LXX  version 
and  the  Sam  uitan  copies  go  back  of  the  lab :)rs  of  the  Masso- 
retic  period  and  the  work  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  and  give 
testimony  to  an  eariier  text  than  that  presented  to  us  in  the 
present  Hebrew  textf 

*  The  Arabic  Koran  gives  us  doubtless  the  simplest  system,  the  Syriac  gives  us  a 
doatde  system,  the  Gmk  and  the  Syrian  proper  standtag  between  the  Arabic  and  the 

Hebrew,  and  the  Hebrew  has  also  two  systems,  the  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian, 
the  latter  preser\'ed  in  the  oldest  MSS,  the  Codex  Petripol.,  916  A.D.,  which  was  un- 
known until  recent  times.  These  two  evidently  developed  side  by  side  and  go  back 
on  an  earlier,  simpler  system,  somewhat  like  the  Arabic,  which  has  been  lost  (Gesenius, 
Hebr.  Gram.  cd.  Rikliper  and  Kautzsch  22,  Aufl.  p.  3t).  The  system  did  not  reach 
its  present  condition  until  the  7th  century  at  Babylon  and  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
of  our  era,  in  Palestine  (Dillmann,  Bibeltezt.  A.  T.  in  Herxog,  Ency.  it  p.  394-6).  It 
was  the  work  of  the  Massoretic  Jewish  critics,  of  a  particular  line  of  tradition.  The 
same  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  accents  which  serve  for  a  guide  in  the  cantillation 
of  the  synagogues  even  more  than  for  division  of  the  sentences  and  the  determination 
of  the  tone.  Hence  the  double  tradition  as  to  the  place  of  the  accent,  the  German  and 
Polish  Jews  placing  it  after  the  Aramaic  on  the  penult,  whereas  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
Jews  followed  by  Christians  place  it  on  the  ultimate.  Bidcell  has  again  raised  the 
question  to  dedde  it  against  the  present  accepted  method. 

f  It  is  characteristic  of  scholastics  that  they  underrate  these  versions.  Even  Keil,  in 
his  anxiety  to  maintain  the  present  Massoretic  text,  charges  the  LX.X  version  with  the 
carelessness  and  caprice  of  transcribers  and  an  uncritical  and  wanton  passion  for  cmen> 
datioa.  But  this  is  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  LXX  version  was  the  authorised  text  of 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Roberston  Smith  states :  "  It  has 

gradually  become  clear  to  the  vast  majority  of  conscientious 
students  that  the  Scptua^int  is  really  of  the  ^eatest  value  as  a 
witness  to  the  early  state  of  the  text,"  p.  86.  Bishop  Lowth 
already  in  his  preliminarv  Dissert,  to  Isaiah  (2d  Edit  Lond. 
1779,  p.  Iv.)  calls  the  Massoretic  text 

**  The  Jews'  inteq)retation  of  the  Old  Testament."  "  Wc  do  not  deny  the  usefulness  of 
this  interpretation,  nor  would  we  be  thought  to  detract  from  it*  merits  by  setting  it  in 
this  light;  it  is  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  preferable  to  any  one  of  the  ancient  versioos: 
it  has  prr)l).ibly  the  ^jrcat  advantage  of  havinR  been  formed  upon  a  traditionary  explana- 
tion uf  the  text  and  of  being  generally  agreeable  to  that  sense  of  Scripture  which  passed 
current  and  was  commonly  received  by  the  Jewish  nation  in  ancient  times ;  and  it  has 
rrrta'nly  fx-cn  of  great  service  to  the  moderns  in  leading  them  into  the  knowlcdtie  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue.  But  they  would  have  made  a  much  better  use  of  it,  and  a  greater 
progress  in  the  explication  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  had  they  consulted 
it,  without  absolutely  submitting  to  its  authority ;  liad  they  considered  it  as  an  assist* 
ant,  not  as  an  infallible  guide." 

Probably  few  scholars  would  go  as  far  as  this,  yet  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  that  direction.  It  is  a  most  significant  fact 
that  the  New  Testament  does  not  base  its  citations  upon  the 
original  Hebrew  text  in  literal  quotation,  hut  uses  the  LXX  and 
Hebrew  and  possibly  ancient  Araniaic  Targums  side  by  side 
with  the  utmost  freedom.  This  question  of  eitation  has  ever 
given  trouble  to  the  Apologist.  Richard  Baxter  meets  it  in 
this  wav : 

"  But  one  instance  I  more  doubt  of  myself,  which  is,  when  Christ  and  hte  apostles 
do  oft  use  the  Septuagint  in  their  ciutions  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  whether  it  be  sK 

waies  their  meaning  to  justtfie  each  translation  and  pariulf  of  scn'c,  as  the  Word  of 
God  and  ri>,'ht!y  done  ;  or  only  to  use  that  as  tolerable  and  cnntainini;  the  main  truth 
intended  which  was  then  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  understood  by  them  ; 
and  so  best  to  the  auditors.  And  also  whether  every  dution  of  number  or  genealogies 
from  the  Scptuai^int,  intf-nflcd  an  approbation  of  it  in  the  very  points  it  differeth  ffOOl 
the  Hebrew  copies." — (More  Reasons,  1672,  p.  49,  sec  also  p.  45). 

But  we  must  go  still  further  back  than  the  versions  to  the 
parallel  passages  and  duplicate  psalms,  prophecies,  and  narra- 
tives of  the  Old  Testament  in  our  study  of  the  original  text. 

the  ancient  Church,  that  the  New  Testament  citations  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
largely  from  it,  and  that  its  testimony  is  centuries  earlier  than  that  of  the  Jewish  school 
of  Tiberias.  The  Pharisaical  authority  was  directed  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  in  it,  and  the  version  of  A'juila  Was  made  to  supplant  it  and  rally  the 
Jews  of  the  world  around  an  official  and  universally  received  text.  But  whether  a  de- 
liberate attempt  was  made  to  suppress  and  destroy  all  varyini;:  copies,  as  W.  Robertsoo 
Smith  following  Noeldeke  supposes  (Old  Test,  in  Jewish  Church,  p.  74).  is  questiona- 
ble. We  doubt  not  that  those  zealots,  who  under  the  lead  of  Rabbi  Akiba  brouirht 
about  the  destruction  of  their  country  and  the  universal  hatred  of  their  race,  were  capa* 
ble  of  this  wIckedneM,  but  we  have  not  learned  that  there  Is  any  historical  evidence  of  it. 
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No  one  can  study  attentively  the  text  of  Pss.  xiv.  and  liii.,  Ps. 
xviii.  and  i  Chion.  xvi.,  Micah  iv.  and  Isa.  ii.,  not  to  speak  of 
many  others,  without  hi  ing  impressed  with  the  hberty  that  has 
been  taken  in  making  inteniional  changes,  showing  : 

"  With  what  freedom  later  autlmrs  worked  over  ancient  documents,  and  also  that 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  regard  the  pre  servation  of  every  word  and  letter  as  neces- 
•ary."— (Dillmann,  Bibeltcxt.  A.  T.  Heruog.  II,  383). 

Thus  so  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  the  theory 
of  Buxtorf,  Heidegger,  Turretine,  Voetius,  Owen,  and  the 
Zurich  Consensus,  as  to  vowel -points  and  accents,  has  been  so 
utteriy  disproved  that  no  Biblical  scholar  of  the  present  day 
would  venture  to  defend  them.  But  can  their  theory  of  Ver- 
bal  Inspiration  stand  without  these  supports  ?  Looking  at  the 
doctrine  of  Inspiration  from  the  point  of  view  of  Textual  Criti- 
cism we  see  at  once  that  there  can  be  no  inspiration  of  the 
written  letters  or  uttered  sounds  of  our  present  Hebrew  text, 
for  these  are  transliterations  of  the  originals  which  have  been 
lost  and  the  sounds  are  uncertain,  and  whilst  there  is  a  general 
correspondence  of  these  letters  and  sounds  so  that  they  give  us 
essentially  the  original,  they  do  not  give  us  exactly  the  origi- 
nal The  inspiration  must  therefore  lie  back  of  the  written 
letters  and  the  uttered  sounds  and  be  sought  in  that  which  is 
cotiirnoti  to  the  old  characters  and  the  new,  the  utterance  of  the 
voice  and  the  con^-tructions  of  the  pen,  namely,  in  the  concepts^ 
the  sense  and  meaniui;  tliat  they  convey. 

.\s  Lyford,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  divine  invited  to 
sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  says : 

"  AH  lanifuage  or  writing  is  but  the  vessel,  the  symbol,  or  declaration  of  thr  rule,  not 
the  rule  it&eU.  It  is  a  certain  form  or  means  by  which  the  divine  truth  cometh  unto  us, 
as  thingf  are  contained  In  words,  and  hecause  the  doctrine  and  matter     the  text  is 

not  made  unto  one  but  by  words  and  a  lan^uajie  which  I  understand  ;  therefore  I  say, 
the  Scripture  in  English  is  the  rule  atuj  ^rdutnl  of  my  faith,  and  where  upon  I  relying 
have  not  a  humane,  but  a  divine  authority  for  my  faith." — ("Plain  Man's  Sense 
Eaerdsed,"  etc.  p.  49). 

For  the  divine  word  was  not  meant  for  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  nations  alone,  or  for  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars,  but 
for  all  nations  and  the  common  people,  and  must  be  given  to 
the  world  in  a  great  variety  of  lantjfuaixes  with  a  great  variety 
of  letters  and  sounds,  so  that  the  sacred  truth  approaches  each 
one  in  his  native  tongue  in  an  appropriate  relation  to  his  un- 
derstanding, just  as  at  Pentecost  the  same  Divine  Spirit  dis^ 
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tributed  himself  in  cloven  tongues  of  fire  upon  a  large  number 
of  different  persons,  so  that  eveiy  faithful  translation  conveys 
as  an  instrument  the  divine  word  to  those  who  read  or  hear 
it,  as  Matthew  Poole : 

**For  it  is  not  the  shell  of  the  words,  but  the  kernel  of  the  matter  which  commends 
itself  to  the  consciences  of  men,  and  that  is  the  same  in  all  languages.  The  Scriptures 
in  English,  no  less  than  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  display  its  lustre  and  exert  its  power 
and  discover  the  character  of  its  divine  original." — ("  Blow  at  the  Root,"  London, 
1679,  P-  234)- 

This  is  shown  by  the  process  of  translation  itself.  The  trans- 
lator does  not  transliterate  the  letters  and  syllables,  transmute 
sounds,  give  word  for  word,  transfer  foreign  words  and  idioms, 
but  he  ascertains  the  sense^  the  idea,  and  then  gives  expression 
to  the  ideat  the  sense  in  the  most  appropriate  way.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  close,  literal  translations  are  bad,  misleading,  worse 
than  paraphrases.  The  Mtdrash  method  of  Ezra  is  far  pref- 
erable, to  jrivc  the  sense  to  the  people  without  the  pedantry 
and  sul)tiltics  of  scholarship,  licncc  tlic  inspiration  cannot 
be  confined  to  particular  words  and  phrasi's  and  grannnaiical, 
logical,  or  rhetorical  constructions;  for  the  same  divine  truth 
may  be  presented  in  a  varictv  of  synonymous  words  and 
phrases  and  sentences.  In  })0!nt  of  fact  tliis  is  the  method  of 
divine  revelation,  giving:  the  same  laws,  doctrines,  narratives, 
expressions  of  emotion,  and  j)rophe^ifs  in  gieat  varictv  of  forms, 
none  of  which  are  adequate  to  convey  the  divine  idea,  hut  in 
their  combination  jiresenting  it  from  all  those  varied  j)oints  of 
view  that  a  rich,  natural  language  affords,  in  order  that  tlu'  mind 
and  heart  may  grasp  the  idea  itself,  appropriate  and  reproduce 
it  in  other  forms  of  language,  and  in  the  motives,  princi})les. 
and  habits  of  cverv-dav  life.  The  external  word,  written  or 
spoken,  is  purely  instyuniejital,  conveying  divine  truth  to  the 
soul  of  man,  as  the  eve  and  the  ear  are  instrumental  senses  for 
its  appropriation  by  the  soul.  It  does  not  work  ex  operc 
operate  by  any  mechanical  or  magical  power.  As  the  Luther- 
ans tend  to  lay  the  stress  upon  the  sacraments,  in  their  exter- 
nal operation,  and  the  Anglicans  upon  the  external  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  so  the  l^eformed  Church  has  ever  been  in 
peril  of  laying  the  stress  on  the  letter,  the  external  operation 
of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Protestant  principle  struggles 
against  this  confounding  of  the  means  of  grace  with  the  divine 
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frrace  itself,  this  identification  of  the  instrument  and  the  divine 
agent,  in  order  therefore  to  their  j^roper  discrimination.  This 
is  the  {)roblem  left  unsolved  by  the  Reformation,  in  which  the 
separate  churches  of  Protestantism  have  been  working,  and 
which  demands  a  solution  from  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Here  the  most  radical  (juestion  is,  that  of  the  divine 
Word  and  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
solved,  all  the  other  questions  will  be  solved.  Herein  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation  may  be  harmonized,  and  the 
Reformed  Church  has  a  peculiar  call  to  grapple  bravely  with 
this  problem.  Its  solution  can  come  only  from  a  further 
working  out  of  the  critical  principles  of  the  Reformation  and 
Puritan  Revolution,  not  by  logical  deduction  from  the  creeds 
and  scholastic  dogmas  alone,  but  by  a  careful  induction  of  the 
facts  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  a  comparison  of  these 
results  with  those  obtained  by  the  dogmatic  process,  in  order 
that  the  dogmatic  and  critical  methods  may  act  and  react  upon 
one  another,  to  that  most  desired  conclusion.  But  both  must 
maintain  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  external 
and  the  internal  word,  so  well  stated  by  John  Wallis,  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  Westminster  Assembly : 

"The  Scriptures  in  themselves  are  a  Lanthorn  rather  than  a  Lipht ;  ihey  shine, 
indeed,  but  it  is  alietto  lumine  ;  it  is  not  their  own,  but  a  borrowed  light.  It  is  God 
which  is  the  true  Light,  that  shines  to  us  in  the  Scriptares ;  and  they  have  no  other 
liglit  in  them,  but  as  they  represent  to  us  somewhat  of  God,  and  as  they  exhibit  and 
hold  forth  God  to  us,  who  is  the  true  light  that  '  enlighteneth  every  man  that  comes  into 
the  world.'  It  is  a  light  then  as  it  represents  God  unto  us,  who  is  the  original  light. 
It  tiansinits  some  rays ;  some  beams  of  the  divine  nature  ;  but  they  are  refracted,  or 
else  we  should  not  be  able  to  behold  them.  They  lose  much  of  their  original  lustre  by 
passing  through  this  medium,  and  appear  not  so  glorious  to  us  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves. They  represent  God's  simplicity  obliqnated  and  refracted,  by  reas<Mi  of  many 
inadequate  conceptions  ;  God  condescending  to  the  weakness  of  our  capactQ^  to  Speak  to 
US  in  our  own  dialect."— ("  Sermons,"  Lond.,  1791,  pp.  127-8). 

The  Scriptures  are  lamps,  vessels  of  the  m«ist  holy  cliarac- 
ter,  but  IK)  less  vessels  of  the  divine  grace  than  were  the  apostles 
and  prophets  who  spake  and  wrote  them.  As  vessels  they 
have  come  into  material  contact  with  the  forces  of  this  world, 
with  human  weakm  ss.  ii^norance,  prejudice,  and  folly  ;  their 
forms  have  been  moditied  in  the  course  of  the  generations, 
but  their  divine  conteiUs  remain  unchanged.  We  will  never 
be  able  to  attain  the  sacred  writings  as  they  gladdened  the 
eyes  of  those  who  tirst  saw  them,  and  rejoiced  the  hearts  of 
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those  who  first  heard  them.    If  the  external  words  of  the  origi- 
nal were  inspired,  it  docs  not  profit  us.    Wc  arc  cut  off  from 
them  forever,    liuciposcd  between  us  and  them  is  the  tra- 
dition of  centuries  and  even  millcnniuins.    Doubtless  by  God's 
"  singular  care  and  Providence  the\'  liave  been  kept  j)ure  in 
all  ages,  and  are  therefore  aulhentical."    (Conf.  of  Faiih.  I. 
viii.)    Doubtless  throughout  the  wht>le  work  of  the  autliors 
"the  Holy  Sjiirit  was  prescnl,  causing  His  energies  to  liow 
into  the  sj)ontaneous  exercises  of  tlie  writers'  faculties,  elevat- 
ing and  directing  where  need  be,  and  everywhere  securing  the 
errorless  expression  in  language  of  tiie  thought  designed  In' 
God"  (Art.  "  Insj)iration,"  Pres.  Rev.  11.  231),  but  we  can- 
not in  the  svrnbolical  or  liistorical  use  of  the  term  call  this 
})rovidential  care  of  His  word  or  supcrintenilence  over  its  ex- 
ternal {)roduction — Inspiration.    Such  providential  care  and 
superintendence  is  not  different  in  kind  with  regard  to  the 
Word  of  God,  the  visible  Church  of  God  or  the  forms  of 
the  sacraments.     Inspiration  lies  back  of  the  external  letter, 
it  is  that  which  gives  the  word  its  efficacy,  it  is  the  divine 
alffatus  which  enlightened  and  guided  holy  men  to  apprehend 
the  truth  of  God  in  its  appropriate  forms ;  assured  them  of 
their  possession  of  it.  and  called  and  enabled  them  to  make  it 
known  to  the  Church  by  voice  and  pen.   This  made  their  per- 
sons holy,  their  utterances  holy,  their  writings  holy,  but  only  as 
the  instruments,  not  as  the  holy  thing  itself.    The  divine  Lo- 
gos that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Script un-.  the  holv  of 
holies,  from  whence  the  Spirit  of  God  goes  forth  through  the 
holy  place  of  the  circumstantial  sense  of  type  and  symbol,  and 
literary  representation  into  the  outer  court  of  the  words  and 
sentences,  through  them  to  enter  by  the  car  and  eye,  the  hearts 
of  men  with  enlightening,  sanctifying,  and  saving  power : 

**  Inspiration  is  more  tlian  superintending  guidance,  for  lliat  expresses  bnt  an  ex* 
temal  relation  l)ciwern  the  Spirit  and  writer.  But  Inspiration  is  an  influence  witliin 
the  soul,  divine  and  supernatural,  working  through  all  the  writers  in  one  orgaoiiing 
meliiod,  making  of  the  many  one,  by  all  one  iwok,  the  Book  of  God,  the  Book  for  man, 
divine  and  huinao  in  all  its  parts  ;  having  ^  same  relation  to  all  other  books  that  the 
Person  of  the  Son  of  God  has  to  all  other  men,  and  that  the  church  of  the  living  God 
has  to  all  other  institutions." — ^H.  li.  Smith,  Sermon  on  Inspiration,  1S55.  p.  37). 

True  Criticism  never  disregards  the  letter,  but  reverently  and 
tenderly  handles  every  letter  and  syllable  of  the  Word  of  Ood* 
striving  to  purify  it  from  all  dross,  brushing  away  the 
dust  of  tradition  and  guarding  it  from  the  ignorant  and  pro- 
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fane.  But  it  is  with  no  superstitious  dread  of  magical  virtue 
or  virus  in  it,  or  anxious  fears  lest  it  should  dissolve  in  their 
hands,  but  with  an  assured  trust  that  it  is  the  tabernacle  of 
God,  through  whose  external  courts  there  is  an  approach  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  himself.  ** Bibliolatry  clings  to  the  letter; 
spirituality  in  the  letter  finds  the  spirit  and  does  not  disown 
the  letter  which  guided  to  the  spirit."  (H.  B.  Smith,  Scrm. 
on  Inspiration,  p.  36).  Such  Criticism  has  accomplished  ^reat 
things  for  the  New  Testament  text.  It  will  do  even  more  for 
the  Old  Testament  so  soon  as  the  old  superstitious  reverence  lor 
Massoretic  tradition  and  servitude  to  the  Jews  has  been  laid  aside 
by  Christian  scliylars.  Critical  Theories  tii  st  come  into  conllict 
with  the  Church  doctrine  of  Insj)iration  when  they  deny  the  in- 
spiration of  the  truth  and  facts  of  Scripture  ;  when  they  superadd 
another  authoritative  and  predominant  test,  whether  as  tlu'  Rea- 
son, the  (^)nscience,  or  the  Religious  bY'eling.  But  this  is  to 
go  beyond  the  spiiere  of  P^vangelical  Criticism  and  enter  to  the 
fields  of  Rationahstic,  Ethical,  or  Mystical  Criticism.  Evan- 
gelical Criticism  conflicts  only  with  false  views  of  Inspiration. 
It  disturbs  the  inspiration  of  versions,  tlie  insj)iration  of  the 
Massoretic  text,  the  inspiration  of  particular  letters,  svllables, 
and  external  words  and  expressions,  and  truly  all  those  who 
rest  upon  these  external  things  ought  to  be  disturbed  and 
driven  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  from  clinging  to  the  outer 
walls,  to  seek  him  who  is  the  sum  and  substance,  the  Master 
and  the  King  of  Scriptures. 

**Our  full  pcrsiia«;ion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible  truth  and  divine  authority 
Uwreof,  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the 
word  in  our  hearts."— ("  Conf.  of  Faith,"  I.,  5). 

And  here  the  people  and  critics  are  agreed,  who  can  doubt  it 

"As  if  the  vast  multitude  nf  Christian  souls  who  really  used  it  did  not  believe  in  a 
Biblq,  which  in  its  parts  is  vital  and  saving  as  well  as  in  the  whole,  w^hich  is  superior  in 
its  central  lessons  to  all  the  errors  of  editors  and  translators,  and  which  can  even  eon* 
vey  eternal  life  by  its  reproduction  in  sermons,  however  weak,  that  are  faithful  to  its 
spirit,  though  they  do  not  literally  give  back  one  of  its  sentences."— (Prin.  Cairns, 
"  Unbelief  In  l8th  Cent  ."  p  152). 

And  as  Tyndale,  our  great  English  Reformer,  says : 

"The  Scriptures  sprinp  out  of  God  and  flow  unto  Christ,  and  were  piven  to  lead  us 
to  Christ.  Thou  must  therefore  go  along  by  the  Scripture,  as  by  a  line,  until  thou 
cofne  to  Christ  who  is  the  wajrs  end  and  resting>place."  (Works,  Parker  Series,  I., 
317).  "For  though  the  Scripture  be  an  outward  instrument  an(}  the  preacher  also  to 
move  men  to  believe.  Yet  the  chief  and  principal  cause  why  a  man  belicveth,  or  be- 
lieveth  not.  is  withtn ;  that  is,  the  Spirit  of  God  leadeth  His  children  to  believe." 
-<"Woik8,"IIL,  139). 
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The  conflicts  of  Conformists  and  non-Conformists,  and  the 
struggle  between  evangelical  faith  andDcisni  in  Great  Britain 
and  of  Scholasticism  with  Pietism  on  the  Continent,  caused 
the  scholastics  to  antagonize  more  and  more  the  human  ele- 
ment in  the  Scriptures  and  their  Inspiration,  and  to  assert 
their  external  authority  over  the  Reason,  the  Conscience,  and 
the  Religious  Feeling,  whilst  the  Apologists,  following  the 
Deists  into  the  field  of  the  external  arguments  for  and 
against  the  religion  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  built  up  a 
series  of  external  evidence  which  are  strong  and  powerful 
and  which  did,  in  fact,  overcome  Deism  intellectually,  or  rather 
drive  them  into  Atheism  and  Pantheism ;  but  at  the  expense 
of  vital  piety  in  the  Church — the  true  Puritan  inheritance; 
for  they  neglected  the  stronger  internal  evidence.  They  for- 
got the  caution  of  Calvin :  "  Those  persons  betray  great  folly 
who  wish  it  to  be  demonstrated  to  infidels,  that  the  Scripture 
is  the  Word  of  God,  which  cannot  be  known  without  faith " 
("Calvin  Institutes,''  VIII..  13) ;  and  exposed  the  Church  to 
the  severe  criticism  of  Dodwell : 

*'  To  give  all  men  Liberty  to  judge  for  themselves  and  to  expect  at  the  same  time 
that  thejr  shall  be  of  tiw  pnadier'a  mind,  is  such  a  scheme  for  unanimity  as  one  would 
scarce  imagine  anyone  would  be  weak  enough  to  devise  in  speculation,  and  much  less 

that  any  ould  c-vcr  prove  hardy  enough  to  avow  and  propose  to  practice. Religion 
not  founded  on  Argument,"  p.  90,  sq.)  \ 

and  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  an  "  irreconcileable 
repugnance  in  their  natures  betwixt  Reason  and  Belief,"  (p.  80). 

The  efforts  of  the  more  evangelical  type  of  thought  which 
passed  over  from  the  Puritans  into  the  Cambridge  men,  and 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  type  of  Baxter  and  Calaniy,  to  con- 
struct an  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  Reason  and  the  Religious 
Feeling  in  accordance  with  Protestant  principles,  failed  for  the 
time,  and  the  movement  died  away,  or  passed  over  into  the 
merely  liberal  and  comprehensive  scheme,  or  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  indifTerence  between  the  contending  parties.  The 
Protestant  rule  of  faith  was  sharpened  more  and  more,  especi- 
ally among  the  IiKle]XMi(lenls,  and  the  separating  Presbvtcrian 
Churehes  of  Scotland,  after  the  fashion  of  John  Owen,  rather 
than  the  Westminster  divines;  whilst  the  apologists  pressed 
more  and  more  the  dogmatic  method  of  demonstration  over 
against  criticism.  [Lechler,  Gesch.  d.  Deisnlus,  p.  411,  1841.  J-^^.] 
The  cause  ol  Biblical  Criticism  still  maintained  its  ground  at 
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Oxford  and  Cambrid<je,  in  a  few  patient  and  laborious  scliol- 
ars,  working  in  the  line  of  Walton,  Castle,  Foolc,  and  Cud- 
worth  ;  Mill  gave  forth  his  Critical  New  Testament  in  1707, 
the  fruit  of  great  industry,  and  was  as-;uiled  by  unthinking  men, 
who  preferred  pious  ignorance  to  the  perils  of  a  correct  New 
Testament.    [Schrivener's  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the 
N.T.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  400].    But  Bentley  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
friend  with  invincible  arguments,  and  himself  spent  many  years 
in  the  collation  of  MSS.  in  the  preparation  of  a  still  better 
text,  and  though  he  died  leaving  his  magnificent  enterprise  un- 
published,  he  opened  the  way  for  a  new  era  in  literary  criticism. 
Nath.  Lardncr,  though  a  Unitarian,  issued  his  monumental 
work  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  i  727-57.  But 
these  paved  the  way  to  a  revival  of  Biblical  Criticism,  which 
accompanied  the  Methodist  Revival.    The  Religious  Feeling 
burst  forth  in  Methodism  ;  the  critical  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Bishop  Lowth  and  his  associates.  Here  again,  as  in  the 
previous  i^evivals  of  Criticism^  the  study  of  the  original  texts 
exerted  a  great  influence.   Bentley's  school  enlarged  the  Greek 
learning,  especially  in  a  literary  direction.   So,  Albert  Schul- 
tens  **  rendered  the  first  extensive  work  composed  with  deep 
insight  into  the  structure  of  the  Semitic  languages,  especially 
the  Arabic,  together  with  a  correct  philosoph)-  of  the  lan- 
guage "  (GeseniuSfGesch.  Heb.  Sprach.,  p.  127).  Bishop  Lowth 
opened  up  the  literary  features  of  the  Bible  in  his  work,  De 
Sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum,  1753,  and  Prelim.  Diss,  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Isaiah,  1779,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
studies.    J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  1758,  translated  his  work  and  in- 
troduced it  into  Germany,  being  himself  the  father  of  the  new 
revival  there.    At  the  same  time,  Astruc.  the  I'rcnrh  jihysician, 
discovered  that  most  striking  feature  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Je- 
hovist  and  Elohist  documents,  and  their  wonderful  combination 
{^Cofijt'cturcs  sur  Ics  Mhuoires  on j^inaux,  dont  il  paroit,  <jue 
Aloysc  s'cst  scrvi  po2ir  composer  Ic  livrc  de  la  Gencse.  Brux- 
elles,  1751).    Kennicott  published  his  monumental  work,  on 
"  The  State  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Old  Tcstamentl'  2 
vols.  8vo,  1753-59.   J.  C.  Wetstein,  in  England  (i  751-2).  and 
J.  A.  Bengel  in  Germany  (1774),  gave  forth  critical  texts  of 
the  New  Testament,  based  on  Mills.    Soon  after,  (labler  orig- 
inated the  Discipline  of  Biblical  Theology,  and  Herder '*  re- 
conquered, so  to  say,  the  Old  Testament  for  German  Litcra- 
87 
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ture  '*  (Darner's  German  Theology  in  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia, 
II.,  p.  528). 

These  critics  devoted  their  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  as  Sacred  Literature.  Lowth,  more  to  the  aesthetic 
side,  Michaelis  to  the  historic  side,  Kennicott  to  the  text,  and 
Astruc  to  the  structure  of  the  writings.  I  hc)  were  believing, 
God-fearing  men.  The  Literary  side  of  the  Scriptures  had 
previously  received  little  attention.  The  historical  and  literary 
side  of  Exegesis  remained  undeveloped.  Attention  once 
called  to  this  subject,  it  started  in  a  long-continued  develop- 
ment, extending  to  the  present  day.  vStarting  in  the  churches 
of  England  and  l^ancc,  it  was  not  develoj)ed  in  the  lands  of 
its  birth,  but  passed  over  into  Lutheran  (iermanyand  Reformed 
Switzerland  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Reformation,  to  attach 
itself  to  the  Reformation  principles  after  a  hard  and  long  strug- 
gle with  Rationalism,  Atheism,  and  Pantheism.  We  do  not 
propose  t(j  deny  that  the  traditional  views  of  the  jews  as  to 
the  Literature,  Religion,  and  History  of  the  ( ).  T.  Scrijitures, 
and  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  as  to  the  N.  T.  Hooks.  j)revailed 
in  the  Protestant  churches  since  the  Reformation.  Hut  as  we 
have  already  shown,  the  original  Reformers,  Calvin,  Luther, 
and  /wingle,  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  these  matters, 
but  where  they  incidentally  touched  them,  arc  remarkably  free 
in  their  criticisms.  But  the  question  had  not  come  into  the 
held  of  Theological  discussion.  None  of  the  symbols  of  the 
Reformed  or  Lutheran  churches  express  any  opinion  on  these 
subjects.  These  questions  airose  as  new  questions  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  after  the  Creeds  had  all  been 
,  constructed,  and  they  originated  in  evangelical  men.  It  re- 
mained to  be  determined  therefore  whether  these  critical  theo- 
ries entered  into  conflict  with  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  as  expressed  in  the  Creeds.  In  their  historic  un- 
folding in  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  observe  that  Biblical  Criticism  is  represented  by  two  an- 
tagonistic parties :  evangelical  critics  and  rationalistic  critics. 
That  the  discussion  has  until  recently  been  chiefly  confined  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe  and  foreign  tongues,  may  account 
for  the  long-continued  prejudice  against  Criticism  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  during  the  long  neglect  of  Biblical 
studies  and  the  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  discussion  of 
dogmas.    But  the  renewed  attention  to  Biblical  studies  in 
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Great  Britain  and  America  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  Critical  Theories  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland, 
and  the  question  arises  how  to  meet  them.  Shall  it  be  with 
dogmatic  opposition  to  Criticism  altogether  ?  This  would  be 
unreasonable,  unhistoric,  and  unprotestant.  Or  shall  we  not 
rather  take  our  stand  with  the  evangelical  critics  of  luirope 
against  the  Rationalistic  critics,  and  conquer  the  latter  by  a 
more  profound  critical  interpretation  of  the  Literature,  the 
History,  and  the  Rclig-ion  of  the  Bible?  The  Reason,  the 
Conscience,  and  the  Religious*  Feeling,  all  which  have  arisen 
during  these  discussions  into  a  light  and  vigor  unknown 
and  unanticipated  at  the  Reformation  —  must  not  be  an- 
tagonized, the  one  with  the  other,  or  with  the  Sj)irit  of 
God,  but  must  all  be  included  in  that  act  and  habit 
of  faith  by  which  we  apprehend  the  Word  of  God ;  and 
these  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  external  letter,  the  word, 
or  the  sentence,  or  the  figure  of  speech,  or  the  particular 
style  and  expression,  but  will  ascend  through  these  as  the 
external  media  to  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Master,  who 
reigns  in  and  by  the  word,  making  it  holy  and  divine  in  so 
far  and  to  that  extent  that  it  evidently  sets'Him  forth. 

The  study  of  the  critical  interpretation  of  the  Literature,  Re- 
ligion, and  History  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the  various 
modern  theories,  how  fkr  they  are  legitimate  to  the  Protestant 
principle,  how  far  they  are  in  antagonism  thereto,  must  be  re- 
served for  other  articles.  This  much  we  may  say  here,  that  we 
are  prepared  to  maintain  that  while  the  traditional  teachings  of 
the  schools  will  have  to  be  modified  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  various  departments  of  Biblical  study,  there  has  nothing 
been  ascertained  and  established  as  facts  and  truths  b)'  mod- 
em critical  theories,  that  will  at  all  disturb  the  statements  of 
the  symbols  of  the  Reformation  or  the  Westminster  standards, 
as  to  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  furthermore  our  conviction  that 
upon  a  reaction  from  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  Zurich 
Consensus  and  the  Puritanism  of  John  Owen,  and  a  revival 
of  the  evangelical  life  and  unfettered  thought  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  Puritans  of  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century, 
depends  a  revival  of  true  evangelical  religion,  and  a  success- 
ful progress  of  the  theology  of  our  Reformed  churches  in 
the  working  out  of  the  principles  inherited  from  the  Refor- 
mation. C.  A.  Bkiggs. 
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•    NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

• 

The  Gentrai  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Ckureh  in  the  United  SlaUs  ef 
America  was  convened  according  to  appointment  in  the  Central  Presbyterian 

Church  f)f  BufTalo.  N.  Y.,  at  ii  a.m.,  Thursday,  May  19,  i88r.  The  retiring 
Moderator,  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Paxton,  of  the  ist  Church  of  New  York  City,  opened 
tijie  session  by  preaching  one  of  those  grand  sermons,  which  have  on  more  than 
one  capital  occasion  honored  his  church  and  established  his  own  eminent  rank 
as  a  pulpit  orator.  His  text  was  the  ist  verse  of  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
"  Awake,  Awake,*  put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion !"  and  his  theme  was  the  strength 
of  the  Church,  its  source  and  potency ;  the  fact  that  the  Church  often  fails  to 
realize  and  exercise  adequately  its  true  power ;  and  hence  the  occasion  and 
the  force  of  (iod's  call  to  the  CMiurch  to  put  on  and  to  put  forth  her  .strfncth. 
The  Assembly's  journal  presents  this  admirable  sermon  in  full,  and  bears  wit- 
ness that  **  it  was  delivared  without  notes,  and  with  great  vigor,  earnestness, 
and  grace  of  gesture."  The  continued  absence  of  the  permanent  Clerk,  Rev. 
Cyrus  Dickson,  D.D.,  on  aocotmt  of  iU>health,  was  noticed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  with  sincere  regret  and  with  fervent  desires  for  his  complete  recovery. 
The  Rev,  Wni.  H.  Roberts,  librarian  of  Princeton  Seminary,  was  appointed  for 
another  year  to  act  in  his  place.  Four  brethren  were  nominated  as  Modera- 
tors, but  two  having  insisted  that  their  names  should  be  withdrawn,  the  well- 
known  and  universally  beloved  brethren  who  divided  the  sutTrage  almost 
equally,  were  both  honored  by  the  general  testimony  thus  borne  to  the  req)ect 
and  confidence  with  which  they  are  alike  regarded  by  the  whole  Church.  Rer. 
Henry  Darling,  D.D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  recently  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of 
Hamilton  College,  having  been  declared  elected,  assumed  the  office,  and  dis- 
charged its  functions  to  the  end  with  characteristic  facility,  dignity,  and  grace. 

The  attendance  of  the  members  was  remarkable  for  its  general  punctuality, 
and  the  discussions  throughout  were  characterized  by  animated  interest,  coo* 
siderable  ability,  and,  with  but  few  otceptions,  1^  kindness  of  feeling  and  man- 
ner. A  few  events  of  special  interest  occurred  early  in  the  sessions  and 
tended  to  give  tone  to  all  that  followed.  These  were  such  as  the  pathetic 
reminiscences  and  hopeful  prognostications  embodied  in  the  addtess  of  the 
veteran  Dr.  Geo.  \V.  Musgrave,  whose  present  attendance  upon  the  sessions 
of  the  Assembly  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  first ;  and  the  fact  that  tbc 
Southern  General  .Assembly  took  the  initiative  in  sending  Christian  salutatioiis 
to  their  brethren  of  the  Northern  Church  at  the  nuMion  of  that  eminent  mis- 
sionary,  professor,  and  ecclesiastic,  Dr.  Ad^r,  of  South  Carolina. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  in  Philadelphia  the  meetif^  of  ^ 
(080) 
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greatest  popular  interest  and  pennanent  impression  ought  to  have  been  those 
held  in  the  evenings,  when  the  large  popular  audiences  were  collected,  and 
the  best  informed  men  in  each  department  of  church  work  should  be  chosen. 
The  general  testimony,  however,  is  that  these  meetings  for  the  greater  part 
were  not  well  managed,  and  were  less  interesting  than  the  ordinary  discussions 

of  the  Assembly. 

From  all  accounts  the  meetings  of  the  various  Women's  Boards  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  foreign  and  domestic*  mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
surpassed  all  the  other  meetings  in  thoroughness  and  originatity  and  perma- 
nence of  impression.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to  the 
ultimate  tendencies  of  this  modern  irruption  of  Christian  women  into  the  general 
missionary  work  of  the  Church,  no  unprejudiced  observer  can  fail  to  see  that 
as  far  as  it  has  \  ct  gone  it  has  accomplished  only  good,  and  that  in  a  very  large 
degree.  It  has  given  vent  and  beneficent  operation  to  a  vast  fund  of  moral 
and  spiritual  fwces  which,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  society,  h«d  re- 
mained unemployed  in  the  bosoms  of  our  Christian  women.  It  has  spread 
throughout  every  section  of  the  Church  information  ami  excited  enthusiasm  with 
regard  to  work  of  the  world's  evangelization  in  all  its  departments,  and  it  has 
proved  an  agency  surpassing  all  others  in  efficiency  in  raising  funds  for  the 
support  and  extension  of  that  work.  The  difficulty  hitherto  h.is  bt-en  th,u  the 
ladies  seem  disposed  too  much  to  solicit  fimds  pledged  in  detail  to  the  support 
of  individual  missionaries  or  schools  and  hence  to  interfere  with  the  judi- 
cious management  of  the  general  work  by  the  Boards  and  by  the  Misstons 
or  Presbyteries  on  the  respective  fields.  But  with  experience  the  ladies  will 
learn,  as  their  brothers  have  learned  in  the  ]\-ist,  that  it  is  a  nobler  work  to  give 
for  the  cause  than  for  any  special  object.  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  econom- 
ical and  effective  administration  to  have  the  fumls  trammelled  by  special  as- 
signments. And  that,  as  in  an  army,  the  supreme  direction  of  the  mission 
work  of  a  church  must  be  in  a  responsible  centre,  protected  from  divided 
counsels;  that  the  ultimate  control  must  be  not  in  the  donors  nor  in  the 
agencies  of  collection,  but  in  the  respective  local  Presbyteries  and  Missions 
on  the  field. 

The  reports  of  all  the  Boards,  Committees,  and  Theological  Seminaries 
were  found  satibfaciory  and  approved.  The  only  points  of  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  in  relation  to  them  were  the  following :  It  was 
observed  with  surprise  that  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dickson  as  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  was  not  reported,  and  that  the  As- 
sembly was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  exercise  her  constitutional  right  of 
selecting  a  successor,  which  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  relation  to  this 
department  of  church  work  is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance  and 
delicacy.  It  was  also  noticed  with  general  regret  that  the  Board  of  Missions 
made  no  report  whatever  this  year  of  the  separate  interest  of  Snstentation,  in 
which  the  weak  churdies  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle* Western  States  are  so 
vitally  interested.  A  proposition  to  transfer  the  Sustentation  deptitment  to 
the  several  Synods  having  been  voted  down,  the  whole  matter  was  very  prop- 
erly referred  to  the  large  and  able  Committee  appointed  in  iSSo  to  consider 
the  modes  of  operation  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  its  relation  to  the 
Presbyteries.    This  last  Committee  reported  to  this  Assembly  that  their  in 
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quiries  **  reveal  andoubtedljr  the  existence  df  veiy  ooBsiderable  dimtisbction 
with  some  of  the  modes  of  operation  adopted  by  the  Board  or  its  secretariet" 
and  "  that  some  measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly  to  remove  the 

friction  which  exists";  and  in  order  to  gain  time  for  a  more  perfect  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  three  of  the  members  who  have 
been  Providentially  prevented  from  meeting  with  them,  they  propose  "  that 
the  Committee  be  continued,  and  instructed  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly, 
and  that  the  number  of  its  members  be  increased.**  This  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  and  the  following  persons  added  to  the  Caamit- 
tee :  Ministers  Henry  Darling,  D.  C.  Marquif;  G.  C.  Noyes,  and  Thos.  H. 
Skinner  ;  Ehlers  Ik-nj.  Harrison,  of  Indianapoli^^  and  John  Hill,  of  New  Jer- 
sey.  It  was  announced  that  the  splendid  building  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication,  1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadefphia,  was  now  out  of  debt,  and 
hence  die  work  of  that  important  agency  of  the  Churdi  now  disembarrasaed 
might  enter  upon  a  career  of  indefinite  expansion.  The  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  Missionary  department  of  that  Hoard  having  been  severely  criti- 
cised, the  Assembly  resolved  :  "  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  seven  mem- 
bers, four  ministers  and  three  elders,  be  ap[K)inted  to  consider  what  changes 
and  mea-^nres,  if  any,  are  needed  to  increase  tiie  woik  and  efficiency  of  the 
Missionary  department  of  the  Ik>ard  of  Publication,  and  report  to  the  next 
Assembly." 

Ministers:  Henry  A.  Nelson,  Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  J.  McCIusky  Blayncy, 
Arthur  Mitchell.  Elders:  James  K.  Mooriiead,  Jacob  S.  Farrand,  Danid  W. 
Ingersoll. 

The  Boiinl  of  Ediuafion  reported  that  by  an  economical  administration  of 
its  funds  it  was  now  out  of  debt,  and  if  its  annual  income  from  the  collections  of 
the  churches  should  be  sustained  ai  the  recent  averages  it  would  in  the  fblure 
be  able  to  give  its  beneficiaries  $135  or  $150  per  year  instead  of  the  insnf* 
ficient  $100,  as  in  the  recent  past  The  Board  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
vacant  churches,  the  mission  fields,  the  signs  of  the  times  all  give  emphasis  to 
the  call  for  morf.  men.  The  Church  both  needs  ar^d  will  support  all  the  really 
qualified  men  wlio  will  ofTer  themselves.  'I'hey  insist  also,  with  great  wisdom, 
that  while  the  Boards  and  our  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  are  bound 
to  exercise  all  possible  vigilance  m  maintaining  the  high  moral,  spiritual,  and 
intellectual  standard  of  the  candidates  for  die  ministry ;  nevertheless^  the  main 
responsibility  rests  where  God  has  placed  it  upon  the  pastors,  church  sesstoos, 
and  above  all,  upon  the  Presbyteries  respectively  having  chaige  of  the  young 
men. 

Dr.  I'oor  brought  in  a  report  from  the  Committee  appointed  in  1S77  and 
continued  by  the  several  Assemblies  to  tlie  present,  on  the  enlargement  oi  the 
Sphere  of  the  Board  of  Education,  proposing  to  make  it  the  agent  of  the  de- 
nomination in  the  great  work  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  Christian  or  specifi- 
cally Presbyterian  Colleges.  He  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted : 

t.  Xewlved,  That  the  General  Anembly't  Beard  of  Educaiioo  be  and  it  ii  hei^ 

appointed  to  he  the  Executive  Agency  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  all  lh;it  pertains 
to  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  gospel  ministry,  and  the  aid,  upon  proper  coo- 
ditioas.  of  institutloits  cl  teaming  for  the  purpose  ;  and  also  for  all  odier  edocadooal 
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measures  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  r^erred  to  this  Board  by  the  Geneial  As* 
iembly. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  he  now  appointed  revise  the  Constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Education  so  as  to  include  this  enlargement  of  its  functions,  and  report  the 
fame  to  this  General  Aasembly. 

3.  Ret»lv(J,  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  and  h  hereby  to  directed  to  inaugurate 
a  system  for  the  aid  of  colleges,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  report,  includ- 
ing, (l)  that  bequesu  and  other  contributions  for  this  purpose  be  disbursed  through  the 
Board ;  (s)  diat  coUeges  reeelving  tSA  give  to  the  Board  sadafactory  guarantees  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  their  location,  their  organization,  and  their  administration. 

4.  Rtsolvtd,  That  the  Board  be  further  directed  to  keep  the  funds  for  the  aid  of  can- 
didates and  the  funds  for  the  aid  of  colleges  entirely  distinct  and  separate. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  action  were  that  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion now  prevalent  in  America  evidently  tends  to  be  centralized  in  the  States 
and  the  United  States  Government;  to  comprehend  all  educational  institu- 
tions Iroili  the  common  school  to  the  State  or  National  University ;  and  of 
necessity  t<»  be  absolutely  secular,  non-theistic  as  well  as  non-Christian,  in  con- 
formity to  the  wishes  of  that  portion  of  the  community  which  believe  the 
least.  Hence,  in  order  to  preserve  the  religion  we  have  inherited  fro;n  our 
fathers,  we  must  at  least  preserve  and  extend  the  system  of  Cliristian  colleges 
which  have  descended  to  us  from  the  same  source. 

It  is  a  matter  for  devout  gratitude  that  the  people  of  God  are  at  last  awak- 
ening  to  the  gravity  of  the  issue.  That  they  recognize  that  a  policy  of  educa> 
tion  national  in  extent  and  purely  s  "cular  in  kind,  is  the  greatest  of  all  sins 
and  blunders.  And  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  by  its  constitution 
as  truly  an  educational  as  a  missionary  institute. 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  above  resolutions  con- 
sisted of^  Mmisters :  John  Hall,  Harvey  D.  Ganse,  Charles  S.  Pomeroy,  and 
John  De  Witt.   Elders:  James  A.  Beli  Samuel  field,  and  W.  Howard  Neff. 

The  points  of  interest  in  the  action  of  the  Creneral  Assembly  which  remain 
to  be  noticed  are  the  following: 

I. — The  Committi  e  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  ^''Annual  Concerts 
of  Prayer*'  made  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  : 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  recommend  to  the  congregations  under  its  care  that 
they  observe  the  First  Week  in  Janumrf ,  tSSs,  as  a  season  erf  earnest  and  importunate 
prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ,  p.nr!  thnt  in  doin^;  so  they  follow  the 
programme  which  is  annually  set  forth  by  the  Committee  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

II.  That  a  request  be  forwarded  in  due  season  from  this  General  Assembly  to  the  said 
committee  of  the  Alliance,  that  In  making  out  their  programme  for  the  week  of  prayer, 
they  would  recognize  as  the  supreme  object  of  prayer  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  particular  objects  proposed  for  each  day. 

III.  That  the  last  Thnvwiay  in  January  be  recommended  to  all  our  ministers,  con> 
gregations,  and  literary  institutions,  as  a  day  of  special  prayer  fur  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  all  collesres  and  seminaries  of  learninc;.  and  fur  the  conversion  and 
increased  consecration  to  Ciod  of  the  youth  connected  with  them. 

II. —  The  late  General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Ailianee  in  Philadelphia 

adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

"That  the  Council  respectfully  suggest  to  the  several  churches  in  the  Alliance  the 
appointment  of  a  small  Standing  Committee  with  whom  the  clerks  of  this  Council  may 
correspond  ;  and,  further,  that  the  Council  request  the  delegates  present  at  this  Council 
to  bring  this  suggestion  to  the  attention  of  the  churches  they  severally  represent." 
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To  this  the  Assembly  responded  by  adopting  the  mggettioD  and  appomdng 

a  Stan(iin<;  ComMiittee  to  act  as  its  own  organ  in  correspondence  with  tiie 
clerks  of  the  Council.  This  Coiiiniittee  consisted  of,  Ministers:  Wm.  P. 
Breed,  Etiwin  V.  Hatfield,  Joseph  F.  Tutlle ;  and  Elders :  Jutlges  Strong  and 
Olds. 

Thus  gradually  is  the  Alliance  of  all  the  Calvinistic  Presbyferian  Bodieiiii 
the  world  becoming  recognized  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  the  General 
Council  becoming  almost  without  observation  knit  into  organic  idations  witli 

our  Church  Courts. 

III. — Dr.  A' li colls.  Chairman  of  the  Connuittt-c  appoint cii  by  the  Aium- 
hly  of  1 880,  on  "Vacant  Churches  and  Unemployed  Ministers^'  brougiu  in  an 
able  report,  making  provisions  whichjf  faithfully  executed,  most  work  extensive 
and  most  beneficent  results. 

The  deplorable  facts  as  to  failure  of  our  Church  as  at  present  administered 
to  distribute  advantageously  ilie  mirnsterial  force  at  her  disposal,  is  pearly  ex- 
hibited by  the  Committee  in  the  following  table  : 


Siain.                                                       nNn.  ekmrge.  climelfK 

New  York                                              998  63  89 

New  Jersey  365  15  s6 

Pennsylvania  858  8s  165 

Ohio  504  33  106 

Indiana                                                        185  15  84 

Illinois  401  42  135 

Missouri  130  19  5s 

Kansa<;.                                                          181  90  43 

Colorado                                                   37  6  IS 

Utah                                                    IS  o  o 

California                                          laa  7  40 


This  condition  they  attribute  to  three  causes :  (i).  Want  of  adequate  sup- 
port for  the  ministry  ;  (2).  A  lack  of  consecration  upon  the  part  of  the  minis- 
try to  its  work  ;  (3).  A  want  of  system  in  bringing  those  who  are  willii^  aod 
able  to  work  and  the  vacant  churches  together. 

In  order  as  far  as  practicable  to  provide  for  the  ist  and  2il  of  the  ahove  de- 
fects, the  Committee  moved  that  the  Assembly  should  enact  the  following 
rules  : 

I.  Each  Presbytery  shall  at  its  semi-annual  meeting  prepare  a  list  of  its  vacani 
churches  and  unemployed  minitters  who  are  competent  for  service  and  iriio  have  aoi 

been  relieved  from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  From  this  list  shall  be  excepted 
such  vacant  churches  as  have  obtained  leave  from  the  Presbytery  to  supply  themsdves, 
and  such  unemployed  ministen  as  liave  obtained .  permissiott  to  labor  outside  dw 
bounds  of  Presbytery.  Presbytery  afaaU  also  require  of  each  of  the  churches  npoo  the 
list  so  prepared  a  report  as  to  the  amount  it  is  able  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  d* 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  during  the  ensuing  six  months,  to  the  end  that  Presbytery  er 
its  committee  may  determine  the  number  of  i^ipointments  to  be  made  for  it  from  the 
list  of  supplies.  Presbytery  shall  also  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  perweekior 
pulpit  supplies  in  said  churches. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Home  Missions  in  each  Presbytery  (or  sudi  other  cooanfliBe 
as  Presbytery  may  appoint  for  this  duty)  shall  have  supervision  of  all  vacant  churches 
in  the  intn-im  of  Prcstivtcry,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  arrange  for  their  supply  ff«» 
the  list  of  unemployed  ministers.  It  shall  send  such  ministers  to  the  vacant  churches 
or  mission  fields  id  such  order  and  rotation  as  may  seem  to  it  best ;  provided,  houcver, 
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that  no  mioifter  ihaU  occnpy  one  pulpit  longer  than  two  Sabtallif  in  sncoenion  in  tbe 

rotation. 

3.  If  additional  pecuniary  support  is,  in  the  judgment  of  Presbytery,  needed  to 
sapply  the  vacant  diurclies  with  stated  preaching  of  tlie  word.  Presbytery  may  set 

apart  a  portion  of  its  H  imt-  Missionary  contributions  for  this  purpose.  But  such  part 
of  its  contributions  shall  be  sent  through  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  which  Board 
•ball  acknowledge  it  in  its  receipts. 

4.  SiK'uld  any  church  in  the  interim  be  prepared  to  call  a  pastor  or  make  provision 
for  a  stated  supply,  its  name  shall  be  removed  from  the  list  of  vacant  churches. 

5.  In  Synods  having  a  synodical  Missionary,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  communicate  with 
the  several  Presbyterial  committees  as  to  the  vacant  drarches  and  unemployed  ministers 
under  their  care  and  direction  ;  and  they  shall  co-operate  with  him  in  the  work  of  or- 
ganizing new  fields  and  supplying  those  already  in  existence. 

6.  All  unemployed  ministers,  able  for  service*  who  refuse  to  be  placed  on  the  list  and 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbytery,  shall,  if  not  ezctised,  be  retired,  and  so  re- 
ported to  the  Assembly. 

7.  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presbyteries  it  shall  be  thought  best  to  make  a  more 
general  arrangement  between  the  unemployed  ministers  and  vacant  churches  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synoti,  then  the  Synodical  Committee  shall  take  the  jil.ice  <>f  the  Presby- 
terial, and  the  duties  assigned  to  the  latter  shall  attach  to  the  former,  under  such 
specific  instructions  as  may  seem  best  to  each  Sjmod. 

8.  All  in  the  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  1873  concerning  the  vacant  churches  and  un- 
employed ministers  inconsistent  with  this  act  is  hereby  repealed. 

Your  Committee  would  further  recommend  that,  if  it  pleases  your  honorable  body 
to  adopt  these  rules  and  regulations,  that  the  Board  of  PuWcatioo  be  instructed  lo  print 
them  and  send  copies  to  each  of  the  Stated  Clerks  of  the  Presbyteries  with  instruc- 
tions to  lay  them  before  their  respective  Presbyteries. 

These  rules,  after  considerable  discussion,  were  made  law  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

IV. —  T/u  appointment  0/  a  Permanent  Committee  on  Temperance.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1880  appointed  a  committee  of  nine  to  oon«der  the  ex- 
pediency of  establishing  a  Permanent  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
Temperance.  Hiis  committee  of  nine  reported  favorably  and  the  Pennatient 
Committee  was  established,  its  centre  at  New  York  City,  consisting  of  the 
following  persons  : 

Ministers— \\izv\x\  M.  Booth.  William  T.  Brown,  Theo.  L.  Cuyler,  J.  Clement 
French,  John  Hall,  Frank  H.  Marling,  John  W.  Mears. 

^/UWv— Waller  Carter,  William  N.  Crane,  William  E.  Dodge,  Edward  P.  Durant, 
Samuel  Fields,  David  M.  Sdger,  WUliam  W.  YIHckes. 

We  regard  it  a  very  merciful  Providence  which  has  directed  the  placing  this 
Committee  on  the  broad  high  ground  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  whole  country, 
where  one-sided  views  cannot  remain  long  uncorrected,  and  which  has  infused 
into  the  Committee  so  large  a  proportion  of  moderation.  The  erection  of  this 
new  fcrlesiastical  ammt  was  advocated  on  the  ground  of  the  greatness  and  in- 
veteracy of  the  evil  of  intemperance  ;  of  the  fact  that  it  can  be  successfully 
resisted  only  by  the  combined  action  of  the  Christian  churches ;  of  the  fact 
that  the  statement  pf  principles  and  protests  and  resolutions  had  been  tried 
and  found  ineffectual.  It  was  therefore  proposed  now  to  make  the  temperance 
reform  an  organic  element  in  the  Church "  ;  to  provide  a  Committee  to  keep 
the  subject  before  tb>^  churches  by  aid  of  the  publishing  resources  of  the 
Board  of  Publication  ;  to  bring  every  part  of  the  Church  up  to  the  teni|)erance 
standard' of  principle  and  refurnialury  agency  ;  and  to  unify  the  action  of  all  the 
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temperance  tnen,  atxl  to  make  temperance  refonn  ecclesiastical  and  the  work 

of  the  whole  Church  in  union. 

It  was  argued  against  it  by  Dr.  Humphrey,  as  we  think  with  great  triilh  and 
force  :  that  the  erection  of  this  Conjinittee  was  an  absolutely  new  departure  in 
the  policy  of  our  Church,  every  other  Board  and  Committee  having  for  its  direct 
end  die  extension  of  the  Gospel,  and  this  being  only  a  department  of  moral 
reform  ;  that  the  principle  was  of  doobtfiil  validity,  and  the  precedent  of  more 
than  doubtful  wisdom,  as  it  would  lead  to  an  endless  series  of  other  reforma- 
tory agencies  ;  and  that  it  was  of  very  questionable  policy  in  view  of  the  great 
diversity  prevailing  in  the  Church  both  as  to  principles  and  as  to  methods. 

The  great  danger  lies  in  the  practical  matter  of  the  use  of  real  wine  (/. 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape)  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  Assembly  decided 
tfiat  its  predecessors  **had  always  recognized  the  right  of  each  Church  Session 
to  decide  what  is  bread  and  what  is  wine."  This  ap|>ears  to  be  an  extreme 
concession,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  the  consensus 
of  the  Churches,  the  history  of  the  past,  the  srhoKirship  of  the  jirescnt, 
the  testimony  of  travellers  and  missionaries,  staml  as  one  unbroken  wall  in  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  thai  to  become  wine  it  is  necessary  that  the  juice  of  the 
grape  should  be  fermented.  This  is  so  true  that  any  real  or  apparent  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary  is  received  only  as  a  puzale  of  eccentricity,  or  of  acci- 
dent. 

Yet  there  need  be  no  danger  until  the  use  of  unferniented  fruit-juice  is 
erected  into  a  w^>r<7/ princi|)le.  If  a  man  who  knows  that  Christ  used  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape  in  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper,  to  syiiibolixe 
Hi^  atoning  blood,  yet  declares  that  it  is  immoral  for  iis  to  do  so,  he  is  evidently 
guilty  of  an  unsurpassed  blasphemy.  But  the  great  mass  of  competent  scholars 
know  that  Christ  did  so.  Those  brethren,  therefore,  who  press  this  question 
as  a  moral  one  threaten  not  only  to  oppress  the  consciences  of  their  brethren, 
but  to  introduc  e  an  occasion  of  schism  far  deeper  anil  broader  than  any  mere 
difference  of  doctrine  or  church  government,  or  of  sacranjental  mode  or  virtue. 
As  for  the  rest,  if  this  qnestibn  of  Bible  Wikbs  were  once  settled  we  ought  to 
be  all  one.  Every  Christian  must  be  a  sincere  temperance  man,  and  in  this 
age  the  great  mass  of  us  are  ready  in  all  social  relations  to  advocate  the  prac- 
tice  of  total  abstinence  on  the  ground  of  Christian  expediency,  which  of  course 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  of  Christian  duty. 

V. — The  Reconstruction  of  the  Synods.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the 
text  of  the  overtures  which  the  General  Assembly  of  1880  sent  down  to 
the  Presbyteries,  and  whidi  came  back  to  the  present  Assembly  with  a  de* 
tided  majority  of  affirmative  votes.  It  is  certain  that  no  revolution  of  equal 
extent  was  ever  before  effected  in  the  organization  of  an  intelligent  community 
with  so  little  controversy,  and  with  so  little  comprehension  on  the  part  of 
many  of  what  was  being  done.  So  that  although  we  heartily  agree  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  change,  we  also  entirely  sympathize  with  the  brethren  who 
irished  for  more  time  for  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  to  realize  the  change 
and  to  adjust  themselves  to  it  We  are  glad,  therefore,  that  the  promoters 
of  the  Enabling  Act,  by  which  the  new  arrangements  were  carried  into  effect, 
agreed  that  the  Act  of  Consolidation  of  the  Synods  of  the  great  States  should 
not  take  efTect  until  the  autumn  of  1SS2,  instead  of  having  been  precipitated 
in  the  present  year  as  at  6rst  proposed. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  new  principle  of  limiting  appeals  in  all  questions  not 
affecting  the  doctrines  or  the  general  policy  of  the  Church,  will  change  some 
of  the  conditions,  in  view  of  which  a  change  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  was 

sought. 

VI. — The  f/tstrurtions  giz'en  to  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Dis' 
cipline.  The  majority  report  was  presented  by  Dr.  Craven  stating  lhat  the  revis- 
ion of  the  Book  of  Discipline  was  virtually  tinished,  but  that  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment was  as  yet  incomplete,  and  asking  that  the  entire  work  should  be  again 
recommitted.  Dr.  West  presented  a  minority  report,  in  which  he  dtumed  that 
"the  Cliurch  has  not  called  for  a  revision  and  reconstruction  of  our  Book  of 
Discipline  and  Form  of  Government  to  the  extent  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee," and  that  the  Committee  had  "gone  ultra  vires,  in  the  depth,  breadth,and 
length  of  the  changes,  omissions,  and  additions  which  it  has  made." 

The  necessity  for  some  changes  in  the  methods  of  judicial  procedure  and 
appeal  had  long  been  felt  in  the  Church,  and,  therefore,  a  general  desire  pre- 
vailed that  this  Committee  should  succeed  in  making  such  changes  in  the  Book 
of  Disciplmeas  wi  Approve  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  Church.  But 
when  it  became  plain  that  radical  changes  in  the  Form  of  Government  were 
proposed,  and  that  an  entirely  new  Form  of  Government,  written  by  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Conunitiee,  and  not  the  Old  Book  of  our  Fathers,  had  been 
used  by  the  General  Committee  as  the  basis  of  the  Revised  Book  to  be  re. 
ported  to  die  churches,  a  very  general  uneasiness  was  felt.  The  almost  tini> 
versal  desire,  as  evidenced  by  the  discusdons  and  votes  of  the  Assembly,  is 
that  the  Committee  should  leave  the  Form  of  Government  untouched,  and 
conform  the  Revised  Book  of  Discipline  to  it,  instead  of  the  reverse.  Hence 
the  following  "  Instructions  to  the  Comntittee  of  Revision"  were  after  full  dis- 
cussion deliberately  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  : 

jst.  The  Revision  Committee  is  instructed  to  incorporate  into  the  existing  Form  of 
Government  the  two  amendments  in  regard  to  the  Synods,  just  now  adopted  by  the 
Presbyteries  The  Committee  is  also  desired  to  propose  to  the  next  Assembly  such 
verbal  changes  in  the  text  of  the  Form  of  Government  as  may  be  needed  for  purposes 
<rf  adaptation,  and  to  report  a  form  of  words  in  which  these  changes  may  be  proposed 
to,  by  way  of  o\  crturc  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  adoption. 

2d.  The  Assembly,  while  recognizing  the  great  fidelity  of  the  Committee  in  its  work 
does  hereby  relieve  it  from  the  duty  of  revising  or  in  any  way  amending  the  Form  of 
Government,  exeept  in  the  verbal  changes  described  in  the  first  paragraph,  and  they 
are  instructed  to  conform  their  revision  of  die  Boole  tA  Discipline  to  tfaeptesent  Form 
of  GovernmenL 

3d .  The  Committee  is  f urtlier  instructed  to  put  into  their  revision  of  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline a  distinct  chapter  on  protests  and  dissents,  substantially  \Btit  lhat  in  the  pteseot 

Book  of  Discipline. 

4th.  The  Assembly  would  urge  upon  the  Committee  the  importance  of  their  submis- 
si<Hi  of  a  final  report  to  the  next  Assembly. 

1  he  passage  of  these  instructions  was  certainly  more  respectful  to  the 
C<mimittee  than  would  have  been  the  rejection  of  their  wi>rk  in  toto^  which 
was,  of  course,  the  only  alternative  in  die  present  mind  of  the  representatives 
(tf'the  churches.  And  this  jealousy  of  change  is  no  new  thing  in  the  Presby- 
terian  Church,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  repeated  rejection  of  the  changes 
proposed  by  illustrious  Committees  in  the  past.  That  this  Assembly  in  this 
action  tueant  no  want  of  respect  to  the  present  Committee  of  Kevision  is 
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fibuiidantly  proved  by  the  following  resolution  which  was  subsequently  unaoi- 

nn:)iisly  passed  : 

R(solv£d,  Thai  in  withdrawing  the  Form  of  Government  from  the  Committee  on  Re- 
vision, tlie  Assembly  ^tns  to  preserve  the  qoielude  of  tiie  Churdi,  and  not  in  any  way 
to  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  or  reliability  of  the  Committee,  or  the  course  of  their  pto- 
eeedings  in  prosecuting  the  work  committed  to  them  by  the  Assembly.  We  therefore 
feel  an  entire  eonfidenee  in  teeomnitting  tlie  Boole  of  DisdpUoe  to  their  eonsideiatioa. 

A.  A.  HooGi. 

The  Rod  g^*7p  in  ffte  Did  Tesfament.^The  verb  is  found  in  all  species 

except  in  Hoph'al.  In  Qal  perfect^  third  person  singular,  it  occurs  once,  and 
is  then  pointed  ^-]p  (Ex.  xxix.  ai).    In  pause,  however,  we  find 

(Niini,  xii.  2),  and  the  imperfect  is  'gfrj-^^  (pausal  form     ryp"*),  so  that  we 

are  justified  in  calling  it  a  stative  verb  of  the  class  middle  liesides  the 
verb,  we  have  in  the  Old  Testament  the  adjectives  UJT^  and  Ij; ^T'^  (often 

written  dejtctive)t  the  substantives  ^'t'^  and  Q^p^  {nomcn  loci),  and  the 

vl  T  I:  • 

proper  names  |Qip  and  tDl[>  ^^^y  ^'^^  added  to  the  list  by  the  Biblical 
Chaldee  is  jjjS'^p  (Dan.  iv.  lo^  vii,  ai,  etc.),  and  since  this  is  used  as  the  exaot 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  ©i^p,  it  may  be  practically  disregarded  in  tfiis  in- 
quiry. The  root  occurs  in  some  one  of  these  forms  over  five  hundred  times. 
The  simple  form  of  the  verb  is  comparatively  rare,  the  two  acdve  species 
(Pi'el  and  Hiph'3),  on  the  other  hand,  are  common,  and  furnish  a  good  bads 
ibr  induction. 

(or  D)^)  and  tEf***^)!  mean  to  prepare,  to  appoint,  to  set  apart  for  a 

particular  use ;  generally  (but  not  always)  to  set  apart  for  religious  service  to 

consecrate  or  dedicate.  Examples  which  do  not  necessvarily  imply  religious 
jnirpose  are:  Jer.  vi.  4,  Joel.  iv.  (iii.)  9  {ff.  Mic.  iii.  5).  In  these  cases  we 
find  an  exh<jrtation  n^nb?3  ^Dlp-  prt^P^r*-*  war.    Similarly,  Jer.  li.  2S,  **  Lift 

up  a  standard  in  the  land,  blow  a  trumpet  among  the  nations,  prepare  nations 
against  her."  It  has  been  said,  in  regard  to  these  passages,  that  the  verb  was 
used  because  a  sacrifice  was  initiatory  in  case  of  war.  This  cannot  be  proved, 
however,  and  it  is  simpler  to  suppose  that  we  have  here  the  earlier  and  iMoader 
meaning— to  set  apart   In  Jer.  xil  3,  we  have,  **  Pick  them  out  (CpDn) 

sheep  fw  the  shambles,  and  set  them  apart  (cd"  vm)  ^o''  ^  slaaghtef.** 

.. .  I .  — . 

The  verb  in  onc"meu)ber  need  not  necessarily  imply  (more  than  in  the  other) 
that  the  prophet  regards  the  action  invoked  as  sacred.  Less  clear  is  JodL  xx.  7, 
where  we  read,  *•  And  they  set  apart  (tiajn-^pin)  Kedesh  in  Galilee,  m  Mount 

Naphtali,"  and  the  other  cities  of  refuge.  The  next  verse  says  of  the  three 
cities  east  of  the  Jordan,  they  had  appointed  (^^f^^)  them.    It  Is  not  unnaturd 

to  suppose  that  the  former  verb  has  much  the  same  nteaning  as  this,  though 
the  character  of  these  places  as  sanctuaries  makes  the  religious  reference  pes* 
sible.   Although  Jerome  favors  the  verb  smuHficOf  he  translates  in  this  •place 

et  dccrci  erutit. 

V\\  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  meaning  of  the  verb  is  undoubtedly  to 
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set  apart  for  relij^ious  uses.  It  is  so  in  a  Kings  x.  20,  "And  Jehu  said, 
appoint  <^i35*ip  )  a  festival  for  Baal "  though  a  strange  god  is  the  object  of 

worship.  Generally,  of  course,  it  refers  lo  .the  worship  of  Jehovah.  So 
Joel  i.  t4,  Q-^^j  '^:23"Tp.  appoint  a  fest.   The  Sabbath  is  often  the  object, 

Neh.  xiii.  22,  etc.;  so  is  a  j)1ace,  i  Kings  viii.  64,  "The  king  stt  apari  the 
middle  of  the  court  in  front  of  the  house  of  Jehovah"  as  a  place  to  sacrihce  ; 
Lev.  viii.  10,  "And  Moses  took  the  anointing  oil,  and  anointed  the  dwelling  / 
[Tabemaclei  and  all  that  was  in  it,  and  [so]  eonsecratal  them  " — Q{r|^  tD^p^l' 

So  with  the  Hiph'il,  2  Chron.  ii.  3  (4),  "  1  will  build  a  house  to  the  name  of 
Jehovah  my  God,  to  consecrate  to  him  {y^  '!li''7pnb)»  ^         before  hira 

sweet  incense";  Lev.  xx.  3  (offerings);  Deut.  xv.  19  (the  first-born  of  cattle) ; 
cf.  P^x.  xiii.  2;  Neh.  xii.  47  (tithes).  As  any  thing  might  be  thus  consecrated 
to  God,  the  word  is  synonymous  with  devote  or  vow :  Judg.  xvit  5  (where 
monej  is  devoted  to  Jehovah  for  an  image) ;  t  Chron.  xxvi.  27  (spoils  of  war). 
The  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Leviticus  gives  rules  for  the  redemption  of  sudi 
things  as  were  Jehovah*s  in  pursuance  of  a  vow.  A  man  might  devote  any 
diing — an  animal,  his  house,  or  his  field  ^TD'^TpHi  v.  X5,  19).   Once  more, 

men  may  be  the  object  of  the  verb)  which  will  then  mean :  to  prepare  for  wor- 
ship, to  render  [ceremonially]  clean.  So  in  Ex.  xix.  10 ;  Josh.  vii.  13.  In 
Num.  vi.  1 1  it  is  used  where  the  i)riest  reconsecrates  the  accidentally  defiled 
head  of  the  N'a/aritc.  In  all  the  cases  we  have  considered  men  are  repre- 
sented as  accoajplishing  the  ©ip  or  ©iipjn*    God,  however,  may  be  the 

subject,  and  the  meaning  will  then  be  that  he  separates  the  object  for  himself. 
Thus  in  Zeph  i.  7,  "  For  Jehovah  hath  pre[)ared  a  banquet,  he  hath  chosen 
out  (©^"Ijl^n)       guests";  in  i  Kmgs  ix.  3  he  is  represented  as  consecrating 

the  temple;  in  Num.  iii.  13  he  says,  "  For  mine  are  all  the  first-born  ;  in  the 
day  of  n)y  smiting  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Kgypt,  1  set  a|)art  for 
myself  (^^  ''intpijjn)  first-born  in  Israel."    In  Ex.  xix.  23  God  sets 

apart  Mt.  Sinai  as  unapiroachable.  In  Ex.  xxix.  44  he  says,  "And  I  will 
consecrate  (^jntDlpl)  of  assembly  and  the  altar ;  and  Aaron  and  liis 

sons  I  will  consecrate  ('Q)*^':^)  to  serve  me."   Tne  Hiph'il  is  used  to  describe 

God's  act  in  appointing  a  prophet,  Jer.  i.  5. 

The  remaining  species  of  the  verb  confirm  these  statenients.  The  Pu^al  is 
found  only  as  participle,  and  is  the  passive  of  Pi'el.  It  describes  God's  chosen 
army.  Is.  xiii.  3,      have  commanded  my  chosen  (*i)pip?p) ;  I  have  called  my 

warriors":  the  reference  is  to  the  army  of  Cyrus.  TheVi^it-'sts  are  once  called 
by  the  same  name  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  18),  the  tithes  and  offerings  each  once,  as 
things  consecrated  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  6.  and  K/ra  iii.  5).  The  JViph  al  is  once 
used  with  the  same  meaning,  referring  to  ilie  Tabernacle.  In  the  few  other 
places  where  it  occurs  it  applies  to  persons,  and  apparently  means  to  show 
one's  self  tDilp*  Hithpa*el  is  somewhat  more  common,  and  is  the 

reflexive  of  Ti'el,  generally  with  the  meaning  to  prepare  oneself  for  religious 
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worship,  or  to  purify  oneself  from  [ceremonial]  uncleanness.  Once  it  means 
to  prepare  for  idolatrous  worship.  Is.  Ixvi.  17.  Referring  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  are  1  Sam.  xvi.  5;  Ex.  xix.  22  (priests  subj.);  2  Chron.  v.  11,  and 
many  others.  A  striking  instance  of  its  use  with  reference  to  ceremonial  on> 
cleanness  is  2  Sam.  xL  4.  The  Qal  seems  to  predicate  of  its  subject  the  state 
resulting  from  the  action  already  described  under  the  two  active  species.  The 
censers  of  Korah  and  his  company  are  consecrated  (^^'np)  because  they 

had  been  presented  to  God  (Num.  xvii.  2).  Of  Aaron  it  is  said;  '*Th<m 
(M oaes)  shall  take  of  the  blood  ....  and  sprinkle  it  upon  Aaron  ....  and 

he  shall  be  consecrated"  (isan  n'lpl)-  It  describes  the  flesh  of  saaifioes 

-It; 

(Hag.  ii.  12),  and  whatever  touches  the  vessels  of  the  temple  (Ex.  xxix.  37; 
Lev.  vi.  20).   Worth  noticing  are  Deut.  xxii.  9  and  Is.  Ixv.  5.   In  the  former 

we  read,  "Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  vinejrard  with  diverse  kinds,  lest  the  abun- 
dance of  the  seed  which  tliou  sowest,  and  the  produce  of  thy  vineyard,  be 
fwfeiied  (©ipf^),  i.e.,  be  lost  to  common  use,  as  if  it  were  devoted  to  the 

priests.  The  other  reference  is,  "  That  say  stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near 
me, /or  lam  iaboo  to  thee"  (tj'^^tp'lp)*   '^^^  self-righteous  speaker  does  not 

wish  to  be  defiled  by  contact  with  another  person,  and  declares  himself  to  be 
as  unapproachable  as  are  the  consecrated  places  or  the  instruments  €f 

sacrifice. 

The  adjective  tDlp  (used  as  a  noun  masculine  or  feminine)  evidently  means 

devoted  or  consecrated.  In  Biblical  Hebrew  it  always  means  consecrated  to 
a  heathen  divinity  for  impure  service  :  Gen.  xxxviii.  2r,  22  ;  i  Kings  xv.  12; 
xxii.  47,  etc.    Far  more  common  is  o'^ip>    In  the  first  instance  it  meant 

apartt  as  we  might  expect  from  the  use  of  the  verb.  An  instructive 
example  is  Ex.  xix.  4-6,  "  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  to  Eg)'pt,  and  [how]  I 
carried  you  on  eagles'  wings  and  brought  you  to  myself ;  and  now  if  ye  will 
hearken  to  my  voice  and  will  keep  my  covenant,  and  will  be  to  lue  a  posses* 
sion  (nb!l^)  from  all  the  nations, — for  mine  is  all  the  earth, — then  ye  dialt  be  a 

kingdom  of  priests  and  a  consecrated  nation  (©^^p  Calvin  says 

(quoted  by  Keil  in  loc):  Gens  sancta  hie  dieitur  non  respeetu  pieiatis  velsaneti- 
moniae,  sed  qtiam  Deus  stn^ilari  privUes^io  rt  aliis  scparavit.  Verum  ah  hat 
sanciificatione  pendd  altrra.  nrmpe  itt  sanciitatcm  colunt.  qui  Dfi  ^raiia  exmii 
sunt  atqite  ita  vicissim  Deum  sanctijicent.  It  is,  in  fact,  doubtful  wtieiher  ihc 
word  ever  means  hoiy  in  the  sense  in  which  we  commonly  use  that  word.  It 
is  never  applied  to  men  as  describing  their  moral  character.  It  is  applied  to 
Israel  as  God's  possesion,  separate  from  other  peoples;  to  Israel's  camp  as 
identified  with  them;  to  the  Tabernacle  (tjjiip  DiplJ  E*.  3>)t 

the  Sabbath  (Is.  Ixviil  13) ;  to  Aaron  (Ps.  cvL  16) ;  to  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv.  9); 
to  the  Nacarite  (Num.  vi.  5,  8).  Used  of  the  priests,  it  means  prepared  for 
service,  ceremonially  clean  ;  it  never  could  be  used  of  one  who  had  a  physical 
blemish,  for  example.  Examination  of  the  passages  where  God  is  called 
ttJinp  postponed  to  a  later  stage  of  the  inquiry.    Used  for  angtl^  the 
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idea  seems  to  be :  devoted  to  the  Bervioe  of  God,  as  hi  the  case  of  the  priests ; 
examples  of  this  are  PS.  Ixxxix.  6,  8  [5,  7],  Dan.  viu.  13,  Job  v.  i. 
The  noun  "Qinp*  whidt  ought  to  denote  the  abstract  'quality  imparted  by  the 

action  of  the  verb,  is  used  (according  to  a  favorite  Hebrew  form  of  expression) 
to  qualify  another  noan  in  the  construct  state.  It  is  then  exactly  equivalent  to 
i*lp*  ^  describing  Jerusalem,  for  example  (Is.  xlviiL  a),  the  Temple  (Pa.  v.  8), 

or  the  anointing  oil  (Ex.  xxx.  25).  Often  it  is  put  for  the  concrete,  then 
equivalent  to  a  consecrated  thing  particularly  in  the  phrase  t!''plp  ICip  ^ 

D"'PTp\l  tDlp-    ^  ^'^^  regular  name  for  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the 

temple,  but  is  often  used  of  other  things,  as  offerings  (Eztk.  xlii.  13).  The 
temple  itself  is  iS^jpn*  offerings  are  D'*ttl*l|S^     Chron.  xxix.  33). 

Certain  oierings  are  yj^^  t997|p>      <^P<^^  ^  ^  j^nest  (Num.  vi.*  so),  i^*, 

it  was  unlawful  for  any  one  else  to  eat  them  (Lev.  xxiL  10).  An  assembly  fov 
worship  is  xoip  &(~)p73  (Ex.  xii.  16).   The  place  where  God  manifests  Himself 

is  XD'jp  n^TtS-    Heaven,  as  His  dwelling,  is  also 

The  noun  of  place,  TD^pX)*  Anally,  is  put,  as  we  might  expect,  for  the  Taber- 

oade  (Lev.  xvL  33) ;  the  temple  (Is.  Ix.  13,  and  often)  and  heaven  as  God's 

dwelling  (so  apparently,  Ps.  xcvi.  6).  The  plural  also  is  used  of  the  temple, 
as  includmg  different  parts  or  buildings  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  17  ;  Jer.  li.  51).  The  plural, 
however,  may  denote  an  idolatrous  temple  (Is.  xvi.  12, — Moab  shall  go  into  his 
temple  to  pray  there),  c/.  Amos.  vii.  13. 

The  ground  Over  which  we  have  come  is  comparatively  plain.  A  careful 
survey  of  its  features  leads  to  this  condunon :  the  earliest  traceable  meaning  of 
V*1P  ^  se/araUt  of  the  active  species ;  /9  set  apart.  A  comparison  of 
the  other  Semitic  dialects  gives  but  one  new  item  of  information.  In  the 
Chaldee  (  Talmud  and  later  Targuni)  the  Pa'el  is  used  with  the  meaning,  to 
betroth  a  woman  ;  either  of  the  flither  who  gives  his  dauj^hter.  or  of  (he  bride- 
groum  who  engages  her  to  huuself  (Levy,  Chald.  VV.  li,  11.,  p,  347,  and  Huxtorf, 
Lex.  Chald.  et  Kabt^  coL  1978).  Thu  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
retained  for  us.  The  versions  render  Q*7p  by  various  words.  In  the  Vulgate 
we  find  sanctus  (sanctifico),  consecratum  (Lev.  xxvi.;  10),  voveo  (Lev.  xxi.  15). 
The  Septuagint  has  (iym;  (=  devoted  to  the  gods),  and  for  the  verb  genendly 
aya^ojf  though  we  hud  ityviS,Gj  (Ex,  xix.  10),  6iaariX\(^y  (J^)^1\.  xx.  7), 
xapatCMVaeUtt  (Jer.  vi.  4).    The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  have  (or  XD'^p  ^ 

nuDiber  of  cases       (=  to  prepare). 

One  dass  of  passages  has  been  left  so  far  without  examination — those  in 
which  God  is  affirmed  to  be  |2}11p-   '^^^  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 

these  passages,  however,  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  If  applied  to  persons  and 
things  as  separated  from  others,  it  can  be  applied  to  God  only,  as  affirming  His 
removal  from  all  the  hmitations  of  the  creattire.  He  is  separate  from  all  else, 
as  being  inhniieiy  exalted,  in  iiosea  (xi.  19)  He  affirms  this  distinctly  :  "  For 
God  am  I,  and  not  man,  XDMp  ^  ^  midst  of  thee";  parallel  are  fadasA  and 
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fui  man,  S|)ecial  manifestations  of  power  are  very  apt  to  lead  to  the  recog> 
nition  of  this  attribute,  as  in  r  Sam.  vi.  so.   The  men  of  Beth-Shemesh  looked 

into  the  ark.  and  many  were  smitten  ;  and  they  said,  **Who  is  able  to  stand 
before  Jehovah,  lh\%  e.xaltfti  God?"  (lod  threatens  to  sliow  Himself  qadosh 
in  punishing  Hisenenues  (Fzek.  xwviii.  14),  and  in  bringing  back  His  people 
from  captivity  (£2ek.  xxxvi.  23,  and  xxxix.  7).  The  parallelism  is  instructive 
in  Is.  Ivii.  15  : 

"  For  thus  saith  the  High  and  Exalted, 
InhatrttinK  eternity,  and  sePAaATB  is  his  aame : 

I  inhabit  the  lofty  and  separate. 

And  the  crushed  and  lowly  of  spirit." 

If,  now,  any  one  proposes  to  remove  holiness  {qodesJi)  from  the  list  of  moral 
attributes,  and  class  it  with  the  natural  attributes  of  (lod,  it  will  be  enough  to 
remind  him  of  a  few  passages  in  which  God's  exaltation  is  affirmed  to  be  ethical 
as  well  as  natural.   A  peculiarly  clear  example  is  Is.  v.  x6 : 

*'  And  Jehovah  of  Hosts  shall  be  exalted  in puHte^ 
And  the  separate  God  shall  be  separate  ijt  figkuouttua,** 

Here  God's  separation  from  all  finite  things  is  made  to  consist  in  His  righteous- 
ness.  The  Hebrew  is  nplXS  Olp^  ©npH  bnHI '  compare  Jer.  xxxi.  sj. 

In  the  Old  Testament  tlie  ideas  of  ceremonial  uncUanness  aiid  sin  are  very 
closely  related.  Q>\/<  \/i  is  the  opposite  of  both.  Warnings  against  both  are 
emphasized  in  the  words,  "  Ve  shall  be  separate,  for  1,  Jehovah  your  (rod,  am 
separate"  (Lev.  xi.  45,  xix.  2,  etc.)  Possibly  the  angels  are  called  ga,/osh  for 
this  reason  (as  exalted  above  earthly  conditions),  rather  than  because  they  are 
the  devoted  servants  of  their  Creator. 

The  limits  proper  to  a  note  (rf  this  kind  are  already  readied.  Those  1H10 
are  interested  in  this  outline  may  be  glad  to  be  referred  xo  tlie  exhaustive 
monograph  of  Count  von  Haudissin,  entitled,  Dcr  Begrtff  der  Heiligkeit  im 
Alteti  Testament  (Studien  zur  Semitischen  Religionsgeschichie,  Heft  U., 
Leipzig.  1878;.    An  extensive  literature  on  the  subject  is  there  mentioned. 

H,  P.  Smito. 

Rti'ue  ties  Etudes  Jiiives. — The  first  three  numbers  of  this  new  quarterly 
(Paris,  Durlaclier)  give  fresh  evidence  of  the  vigor  with  which  all  Hebrew 
studies  are  now  prosecuted.  The  historian,  the  philologist,  the  arch.eulogist, 
and,  to  some  degree,  the  exegete,  will  find  material  for  their  work  in  these  pages 
Particularly  important  for  the  first-named  are  such  articles  as  those  by  A.  Dar> 
mesteter,  ''Notes  ^pigraphiques  touchant  <pic/,/ues  points  de  thisUnre  des  Juifs 
sous  f  empire  romain  "  (in  No.  i) ;  by  Loeb,  ''Bu//es  inidites  des  papes"  (.\os. 
I  aiul  2 ).  and  "  A'otes  sur  f  /listoire  et  les  antiquitis  juives  en  Espat^ne  "  (No.  3); 
by  liarduiet,  ''Antiqutti  et  Organisation  des  Juneries  du  Comtat  lenaissin'* 
(No.  2),  and  others.  Among  Biblical  studies,  Hal^vy  has  a  readable  article 
on  **  Qritf  et  le  retom  de  FexU"  (No.  1),  and  a  study  on  ^*Jfatuusi,  rot  de 
Juda  et  ses  eontemporains**  (No.  3).  Israel  Levi,  the  editor,  gives  in  No.  i 
amne  curious  paragraphs  on  the  Aramaic  expression  'jin'^^I'lp  ^bd^ 

fying  «•  calumniate,''  denounce,"  <*betray  "  Dan.  iii.  8).  The  literal  trans- 
lation»  he  says,  being  **  manger  le  morceau,"  we  get  an  explanation  of  Jesuit 
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words  about  Jadas,  on  the  last  night.  **  *  Qui  va  te  trahir  ? '  *  Cest,'  rdpond 
J^s  all^oriquement,  *  celui  k  qui  je  donnerai  un  morceau  ;  car/  se  dit-il,  en 
finsant  un  dc  ces  jeux  d'esprit  dont  il  etait  foniiUer,  *i7  ra  nutn  '^i-r  le  morceau^ 
oil ' man  morteou'  "  Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  Rei'i/c  is  its  no* 
tices  of  books  and  periodicals.  Jb  rancis  Bkown. 

Cm^eftum. — Dr.  Caspar  Rene  Gregory,  of  Leip^ig,  has  called  my  attentfcm 
to  the  fact  that  in  Grabe's  edition  of  Irenjeus,  Oxford,  70a,  later  edition  by 
Massuet,  Paris,  1713*  the  reference  to  Aquila's  version  is  rei^ly  Adv.  fmer.  HI. 
»4.  But  Stieren's  edition  has,  I  believe,  supplanted  Grabe's.  and  in  .Nfigne, 
the  Ante  Nicene  Library  translation,  and  presmnahly  Hervey's  edition,  1S57,  on 
which  that  translation  is  based,  the  passage  in  Ireiucus  is  III.  21.  It  is  true 
that  Grabe's  varying  chapter-division  is  indicated  upon  Stieren's  pages,  but 
not  being  on  my  guard,  I  did  not  read  it  rightly.  Ikit  shontd  not  one,  at  least, 
of  the  scholars  quoted  have  noted  the  variation,  and  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  one  would  have  done  so  if  each  had  looked  it  up,  especially  as  he  cculd 
not  easily  have  found  his  own  reference  in  Migne  ?  If  one  had  done  so,  I 
should  have  been  saved  many  a  weary  search  and  a  mistaken  correction. 

Samuel  M.  Jackson. 
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I.— EXEGETICAL  TIIEOLOGY. 

Canonicity.  a  CoUecUoo  oi  Early  Testimonies  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  ihe  New 
Testament,  baaed  on  Kirdthofer**  **  Qaellensammlung.'*   By  A.  H.  Charteris. 

D  D  .  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Biblical  Antiquities  in  the  Univt  r-'fv  'f 
Kdinburgh,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains.  William  Blackwood  .Sc  b^>n», 
EdintHugh  and  London.  i88a  8vo,  pp.  cxz.  484. 

Pror.  Charteris  has  admirably  supplied  a  great  want,  for  even  were  Kirchhofer  not 

out  of  print,  the  great  advance  in  the  study  of  these  sources  of  proofs  of  the  Canon  t 
requires  new  treatment.  The  plan  of  the  book  does  not  include  discussion  of  the  pas- 
sages,  but  only  the  cotlection  of  those  which  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  the  text, 
lirini^ing  together  what  has  been  matter  of  so  much  debate  in  modern  criticism. 
The  name  of  the  work  is  happily  chosen,  being  more  precise  than  Lardncr"s  "  Crttii-  ^ 
bility,"  and  more  concise  than  Kirchhofer 's  "  Quellensammlung  zur  Geschichie 
des  N.  T.  Canons."  But  few  passages  found  in  the  previoiis  worics  have  been  dis- 
carded.  but  under  almost  every  book  are  collected  new  passages,  not  only  from  texts 
recently  discovered,  as  of  Barnabas  and  Clement,  hut  frnm  other  sources.  AO 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  text  and  to  uniformity  of  references.  The  Intro* 
duction  is  taken  up  with  excellent  encyclopaedic  articles  on  "  the  Literature  of  the 
Authors."  Prof.  Charteris  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  very  handsome  style  in 
which  he  has  furnished  an  indispensable  book  of  reference.         C.  W.  HODGI. 

Thk  Criticvl  Handiiook.  a  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Authenticity.  Canon,  and 
Text  of  the  Greek  New  Tesument.  By  E.  C.  Mitchell.  Illustrated  by  DiagnfflS, 
Tables,  and  a  Map.  Andover :  Warren  P.  Draper.   i88a   ismo,  pp.  v.  ist. 

This  little  book  has  grown  out  of  the  actual  process  of  instruction,  and  will  be 
valuable  to  theological  students  in  entering  upon  the  study  of  these  subjects.  The 
extreme  condensation  may  prevent  its  use  as  a  text-book  alone,  but  as  accompany- 
ing lectures  it  will  be  a  great  help.  The  tables  at  the  end,  especially  such  as  the 
synchronistical  tables  of  ancient  civilization,  sc  ience,  and  literature,  showii^what  | 
Christian  Fathers  were  contemporaneous,  the  cl.issificalion  of  Unci  d  MSS.  in  the 
order  of  their  centuries,  with  present  locality,  contents,  and  hisiorj-,  and  the  con- 
densed list  of  cursive  MSSw,  are  a  feature  of  the  book  of  peculiar  advantage.  1<  i 
Is  to  be  recommended  to  all  students  of  the  New  Testament.      C  W.  Hodg^ 

KURZGKFASSTES  EXEGBTISCHKS  H.XNDBUCH  ZUM  ALTEM  TbSTAMEVT.  12ta,  Licfcrang. 

Exodus  und  Leviticus.  Dr.  August  Dillmann.  Leipzig :  S.  Htrsel.  i88a  ■  1 
Tork :  B.  Westermann  k  Co.  I 

It  is  a  pleasure,  in  these  days  of  book-makinj^,  when  a  commentator  is  so  oto 
Cairly  edited  out  of  his  own  work  after  he  is  dead,  to  find  in  the  neweditkmof  Kno- 
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bel's  "  F.xodus  and  Leviticus  "  a  juster  treatment  of  that  eminent  scholar.  Not 
that  the  original  paf^es  arc  simply  reproduced.  On  the  contrary,  Prof.  Dillmann 
frankly  tells  us  thai  not  more  ihan  tvvo-fifihs  of  the  book  is  verbal  repetition.  But 
Knobel's  words  are  given  with  quotation  marks,  and  the  whole  book  shows  not  only 
— as  it  must — the  advances  in  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  since  Kiv  t  '  I.  but  also 
an  honorable  solicitude  to  do  full  justice  to  his  opinions.  No  one  need  doubt — and 
this  is  of  chief  importance — what  views  belong  to  Knobel  and  what  to  Dillmann. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  in  this  volume  the  most  schobrly,  minute, 
and  grammatically  accurate  Commentary  on  these  two  books  that  has  yet  been  writ- 
ten. While  the  conclusions  of  others  are  ^iven  with  surprising  clearness  and  con- 
ciseness, and  the  best  feature  of  an  Eclectic  Commentary  is  thus  secured,  the 
author's  own  decisions  are  marked  by  independence  and  a  cautious  Judgment.  No 
one  who  has  not  made  a  more  than  ordinarily  careful  study  of  these  books,  in  the 
light  of  recent  discussions,  can  hn\e  anv  notion  of  the  enormous  difficulties  still 
attaching  to  their  critical,  geographical,  and  archa*ological  problems,  and  ail  the 
more  appreciation  is  due  to  a  masterly  treatment  of  them.  x 

The  following,  selected  almost  at  random,  is  an  illustration  of  exegetlcal  imnght, 
<— that  rare  quality  of  seeing  just  what  the  text  contains.  On  Ex.  iii.  i8:  "  Let  us 
go  ...  .  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness,"  the  author  says  : 

"  That  on  Pharaoh'*  acceding  to  thit  denaacf  they  would  not  have  returned,  it  not  told  us ;  therefore 
there  can  be  no  qnestion  of  •  docoprfon  of  tin  tdnc  (Kaobd)  mjolnod  oa  the  ptopk.  Stpl,  the  dwnmd 
was  of  such  a  sort  that,  thraugh  it,  Egypt's  ditpoaition  and  rebtion  to  th«  people  Uind]  mart  be  dewly 
decided,  and  what  iollowed  must  be  the  logical  development  from  tbe««." 

The  discussion  of  the  name  n'H^  '^P^'^-  '4-  '  5)  should  he  carefully  studied,  not 
only  lor  its  general  thoroughness,  but  also  for  its  refutation  of  the  now  popular 
view  that  this  name  is  a  Hiphil  fonnation,  meaning  *'  Causing  to  be,"  "  Creator/' 
or  "  Promise-keeper."  Dillmann  vindicates  the  derivation  (rom  the  Qal,  and  the 
meaning,  "  Existent  One." 

The  explanation  of  "Azaxel  "  ("  scape-goal  ")  at  Lev.  xvi.  lo,  is  less  satisfactory. 
Thte  much-disputed  word  Dillmann  holds  to  be  a  proper  name,  ol&etting  the  name 
of  Jahve,  the  recipient  of  the  other  goat.  "Azazel  "  he  conceives  as  a  demon, 
dwelling,  according  to  the  popular  mythology,  in  the  wilderness.  But  ali!>ough 
many  superstitions  doubtless  lingered  among  the  people,  this  would  be  the  solitary 
instance  of  their  recognition  in  the  sacred  ritual.  Moreover,  in  the  very  verses 
where  the  sending  away  of  the  goat  Into  the  wilderness  is  prescribed  (vs.  2i,  22), 
there  is  no  mention  of  "Azazel."  Neither  is  the  view  supported  by  the  fallen  angel 
Azazel,  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  otiier  Jewish  writings,  for  these  are  all  too  late 
to  afford  proof  of  it,  and  are  based,  possibly,  on  the  arbitrary  Rabbinical  interpre- 
tation of  this  very  passage.   5t«!<T2?     rather  an  intensive,  abstract  formaticm, 

nifying  "  utter  removal."  Hearty  assent,  however,  is  to  be  given  to  the  statement 
of  the  significance  of  this  procedtnv : 

'*  It  is  a  symbolic  act,  by  which  is  made  apprehensible  and  certain  that,  throut^ 
the  atonement  perfonrtcd,  the  people  is  in  fact  entirely  free  from  its  sins." 

Attention  may  be  called,  in  this  connection,  to  the  careful  pages  (415  on  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.), — worthy,  like  all  DUlmann's  studies 
fal  BibUcal  Theolpgy.  of  special  and  candid  thought,  even  though  we  may  not  in- 
dorse them.  The  slain  animal,  he  holds,  is  not  consitlered  as  suffering  the  punish- 
mcftt  due  to  man,  so  that  it  is  strictly  a  substitute  for  him  ;  but  the  blood  of  the  animal, 
representing  the  life,  whose  author  is  God,  is  a  holy  thing,  and  therefore  has  punfy- 
hiff  power.  Not  the  killing,  but  the  application  of  the  blood  is  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  rite,  and  accordingly  it  is  the  latter  and  not  the  former  which  is  per- 
formed by  the  priest,  God's  representative.  Since  the  blood  is  the  holiest  thing  a 
roan  can  offer  to  God,  it  avails  to  cover  him  from  the  consimiing  holiness  of  Jahve. 
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Examples  of  the  author's  method  in  archaeology  and  topog^raphy  are  namerons. 

Of  the  former  it  may  sttflice  to  notice  the  full  discussion  of  the  mooted  poial» 
whether  the  wave- offering-  was  made  on  the  day  after  the  S  ibb  ith  in  the  passover- 
week,  or  the  day  after  one  of  the  other  sabbatical  days  of  the  passover  (Lev.  x%w. 
II).  He  decides  for  the  Sabbath.  Of  the  latter,  the  examination  of  the  topography 
of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xiv.  a)  is  perhaps  the  most  important. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  author's  critical  temper.  It  is  eminently  cool,  and,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  radical  criticism,  conservative.  II  -  h  \<^.  of  course,  repeated 
opportunities  to  ar^ue  against  the  Dutch  school,  and  he  does  it,  without  pission, 
iMit  with  great  force.  For  example,  the  account  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.)  is  \»f 
no  means  pure  invention.  The  Levitical  legislation  certairily  originated  with  Mosrt. 
(Rem.  on  Lev.  i-vii.i  The  argument  is  nowhere  stronge  r  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.)    The  following  is  only  an  extract : 

"Tlwt,  afker  kh*  irithout  kmniatioa  in  the  older  Uw-wiitl«s»,  •  faleanitr  of  tVk  tun  ahovM 
have  been  introduced  as  a  Motaie  ordinance.  U  timpty  incredible.    Iia  oon-oMaiMm  b  lk«t«tt<f 

the  on  Tcvl.irnent  proves  n'>tliina:. — «l»e  we  mii-l  .issiimc  (hat  it  bci?uii  in  the  fiflt  OCaltUy  AJB., Ik tbH 
we  h;ive  the  Ant  express  testimony  to  it  (Acu  xsvii.  9,  Joseph,  Philo,  etc.)" 
• 

This  mdicates  Dilhnann's  attitude  toward  the  much-abused  argu$iutUum  e si- 
Untio,  Francis  Brown. 


Liver  PaoyKKBiORUM.   Textum  Masorericnm  accnratissiffle  expressii,  e  fontibos  1(>- 

sorji?  codicumque  varie  ilhistravit,  expnsitionem  de  leijibus  dagessationis  adi'-cit  ^. 
Baer.  Prxfaius  est  edcndt  operis  adjulor  Fr.  Dei.itzs.cii.  New  York  :  B.  Wester* 
mann  &  Co. 

Some  years  ago  S.  Baer,  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Delitzsch,  published  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  book  of  Genesis.   The  idea  was  to  reproduce  the  Masoreiic 

text  more  .-^t^rurately  than  it  is  given  in  the  current  editions.  Other  books  of  the 
Bible  followed,  until  we  now  have  six  (Genesis,  Isaiah,  Job,  Psalms,  minor  Prophets, 
Proverbs).  The  last  in  order  is  Proverbs.  The  prefaced  exfiosi/io  concerns  the 
ds^resh  in  initial  letters,  principally  the  so<atled  Dagesh  Forte  G>njuncthre.  Tbe 
material  here  found  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  ordinary  Hebrew  gramm.ars.  The 
appendices  givr  ,in  account  of  the  MS.  evidence  for  disputed  readings;  readings  in 
dispute  between  East  and  West ;  the  differences  in  pointing  of  Ben-.\shcr  and 
Ben-Naphtali ;  a  table  of  passages  easily  confounded ;  a  table  of  words  in  which  the 
vowel  is  not  lengthened  by  the  pause  ;  and  (besides  two  smaller  tables)  a  key  to  the 
Masora  fiarra  of  the  book.  These  appendices  correspond  to  the  ones  found  in 
the  other  books.  The  treatise  on  the  Dagesh  has  nothing  to  represent  it  in  the 
others,  but  we  are  promised  with  the  next  text  issued  (Dani^,  Em,  and  Nehemiah) 
a  delineatio  aramaisnti  Hbtici  ri^puUs  masoreticis  innixa. 

Teachers  of  Hebrew  are,  nf  course,  famili.ir  with  this  series.  The  object  of  this 
note  is  to  call  the  attention  of  others  to  it  with  the  quer)',  Would  not  some  of  our 
pastors  be  interested  \x\  having  at  least  some  of  the  books  in  this  form  ?  The  Ms* 
soretic  text  must  always  be  the  basis  of  our  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is 
worth  having  in  as  accurate  a  form  as  possible.  The  appendices  are  of  interest  to 
all  who  would  like  to  know  something  of  the  Masora.  The  price  "of  a  si:ii;k"  num- 
ber in  the  series  ought  not  to  be  over  fifty  or  sixty  cents,  and  the  enterprise  tiescrves 
encouragement 

It  is  to  regretted  that  the  paper  is  not  a  little  heavier,  and  that  the  editor's  «»• 

science  compelled  him  to  put  in  an  occasional  anomalous  dagesh  as  in  3^8119^ 

Prov.  VI.  II.  ^  '  L 

H.  P.Smitb. 
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Dn  PKssiMisMtrs  m  Kamfp  hit  okr  Orthodoxie  (The  Strife  of  Pessimism  and  Or- 
thodoxy) Das  Biich  Hiob  filr  Geisiliche  und  gcbildele  Laien,  ucbcrselzl  und 
khiisch  erUlulert  von  Dr.  G.  L.  Stuukr,  Professor  der  Theologie.  iii6i.  8vo, 
pp.  asa. 

Dr.  Studer,  already  knowp  as  a  commentator  on  the  Judges,  gfives  spirited  trans- 
lations of  the  several  speeches  and  either  portions  of  the  book  of  Job,  followed  by 
brief  comments  showing  the  design  of  each,  as  he  conceives  it,  and  its  bearinij 
upon  the  problem  of  human  suffering  which  is  herein  discussed.  According  to  his 
view,  the  book  in. its  original  compass  consisted  of  ch.  ii{.«-xxxi.,  of  which  ch.  xnx. 
and  XXX.  probably  belong  at  the  beginning  of  the  whole,  while  ch.  xxvii.  7—33  and 
ch.  xxviii,  are  later  additions.  This  is  the  work  of  some  bold  thiiikLP,  who  openly 
contests  the  traditional  creed  of  iiis  people,  that  all  suffering  is  the  due  penalty  of 
sin.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  book  are  by  dbtinct  writers,  and  were  added 
to  fit  it  for  admission  to  the  sacred  writings  and  adapt  it  better  for  public  or  private 
editication.  The  author  of  ch.  xxviii.  souj^ht  to  compose  the  strife  by  su;:^i^<-sting 
that  the  divine  dealings  in  the  affairs  of  men,  while  iniinitely  wise,  arc  inscrutable. 
The  first  discourse  of  the  Lord— ch.  xxxviii.-xl.  5 — ^teaches  precisely  the  same 
lesson,  and  was  probably  appended  to  the  poem  Ijefore  the  insertion  of  ch.  xxviiLt 
which  woulil  have  rendered  it  superfluous  ;  ch.  xl.  1 5 — xli.  26  (34),  is  to  the  same 
purport,  but  is  feebler  and  by  a  later  hand.  The  discourses  of  Elihu  represent  an- 
other school  of  thought,  and  stand  substantially  upon  the  platform  of  the  friends, 
who  maintain  that  suffering  is  a  means  of  discipline  as  well  as  a  penal  infliction.  The 
prologue  in  prose,  ch.  i,  2.  otTet  s  still  another  solution  that  sufTi  rinj;  is  a  test  of  the 
reality  of  a  genuine  and  unseltlsh  piety.  The  second  discourse  of  the  Lord— ch. 
xl.  — together  with  the  epilogue  in  ch.  xlii.,  which  should  adjoin  ditecily  upon 
it,  solve'the  problem  in  yet  a  different  manner  by  exhibiting  a  happy  final  issue  when 
the  period  of  temporary  suffering  is  ended.  Some  subsequent  redactor  has  then 
skilfully  put  together  these  various  pieces  written  with  ditlerent  aims,  and  brought 
thcin  into  a  seeming  unity.  The  book  is  a  witness  of  the  extent  to  which  this  diffi- 
cult problem  stirred  the  Israelitish  mind,  and  of  the  diversity  of  modes  in  which 
reliet  was  sought ;  but  it  does  not,  after  all,  present  a  satisbctory  solution,  or  one 
that  can  afford  real  help  to  distressed  and  tempted  souls.         Wm.  11.  Green. 

The  New  Testament  according  to  the  Authokizf.d  Version.  With  Introduc- 
tions and  Notes.  By  John  Pilkincton  Norhis,  6.D.,  Canon  of  Bristol,  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  In  Two 
Volumes.   Vol.  I.  The  Four  Gospels.   New  York :  Pott,  Young  &  Co.  1880. 

Judging  from  the  first  volume,  this  work  belongs  to  the  class  of  works  repre- 
sented, in  this  country,  by  Barnes"  Notes,  those  ol  Bush,  Jacobus,  and  others.  It 
is  even  briefer  and  more  of  a  compilation,  than  either  of  their  works.  It  is  printed 
from  the  author's  interleaved  New  Testament,  and  is  a  digest,  made  in  the  course 
of  sixteen  years,  from  I'atristic  and  other  Commentaries,  embracing  the  Four  Gos- 
pels in  a  single  oct.ivo  volume  of  but  344  pa^es.  .Acc<)r(lin;;ly.  as  stalini  in  the 
preface,  "  Sciiolars  wiil  lind  nothing  new  in  U.  The  book  is  not  mtended  lor  learned 
readers."  It  is  rather  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  people,  eiq[>eclaUy  of  Sunday-schools 
and  Bible-classes.  To  this  end  it  is  skilfully  adapted.  It  b  concise,  to  the  point, 
positive,  and  for  the  most  part  clear,  discrimina^ini,^  and  judicious. 

But  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  author  often  halts  between  two  opinions,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  here  advocates  one,  there  the  other,  of  two  conflicting 
systems  of  doctrine  and  order,  generally  supposed  to  be  utterly  incompatible. 

On  the  one  side,  Norris  gives  the  full  meaning  to  all  those  words  of  our  Lord  in 
which  lie  denounces  a  religion  of  Pharisaic  formalism  and  external  observances, 
maintaining  that  forms  and  ceremonies  are  not  worship ;  that  worship  is  of  the 
heart ;  that  prayer  is  the  sincere  desire  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  heart,  renewed 
and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  true  Temple  of  God.  The  religion  of  Christ 
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is  the  religion  of  a  new  heart,  and  a  holjr  life  the  fruit  of  feith  in  Htm.  There  it  m 

merit  in  good  works.  They  arc  the  consequence  and  test,  not  the  cause  of  our 
salvation.  The  only  true  ground  upon  which  a  saving  faith  can  rest  is  senu  of  sin^ 
and  a  sense  of  sin  is  awakened  by  the  Law. 

But  on  the  otlier  nde,  our  author  falls  into  the  defence  and  commendation  o( 
many  ritualistic  opinions  and  usages,  and  sometimes  wavers  on  fundamental  doc- 
trines. He  finds,  lor  instance,  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  a  lesson  of  reverence 
for  holy  places.  Moreover,  he  not  only  represents  our  Lord  as  looking  forward  10 
"  Passion  Week,"  **  Good  Friday,"  and  "  Easter,"  but  interlards  his  worlc  through- 
out— as  Alford  and  Ellicott,  of  the  same  Church,  never  do — with  the  names  of  these 
and  other  holy  days,  conveying  the  impression,  at  least  to  children  and  youth,  that 
such  days  were  already  set  apart,  and  Uiat  they,  in  fact,  constitute  an  original,  divinely- 
given  feature  of  Christianity.  Of  course,  he  hints  at  apostolic  succession,  and 
assumes  that  there  is  a  priesthood  in  Christ's  Church  with  the  power  of  absolution. 

As  might  be  expected,  Norris  is  sure  that  in  Matt.  i.  25,  there  is  nothing  to  imply 
that  Mary  did  not  remain  a  virgin  till  her  death — the  unitomn  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
he  affirms,  from  the  beginning ;  and  this  in  broad  contrast  with  liis  fellow-chureb- 
man,  Alford.  who  is  equally  sure  that  the  primd  facie  meaning  of  this  verse  wouU 
never  have  been  questioned.  "  except  to  force  it  into  accordance  with  a  precon- 
ceived notion  of  the  perpetual  viiginlty  of  Mary." 

Again,  our  author  thinlcs  the  gospels  teach  lliat  pardon  is  made  ours  in  baptism. 
•  The  invitation  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  oiTer  of  baptism.    The  new  birth 
is  in  baptism,  and  baptismal  regeneration  needs  not  to  be  renewed.  Sanctifjcation 
is  only  possible  through  the  puttmg  on  of  Christ  in  baptism,  and  repudiation  of 
baptismal  grace  was  the  fearful  sin  of  '*  the  man  without  the  wedding  garment." 

As  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  our  author  rejects  transubstantiation,  and  the  idea  of 
an  ofTering.  But  he  rriter  itcs  and  emphasizes  the  doctrine  thai,  in  the  Eucharist, 
the  faithful  communicant  receives  from  heaven  real  nourishment  trom  the  very  sub- 
Stance  of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  that  in  this  Holy  Communion  Christ's  glori6ed 
human  nature.  Body  and  Soul,  nourishes  and  sti^gthens  our  human  nature,  body 
and  soul. 

To  allude  to  hut  two  or  three  other  points :  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  death,  a 
sacrifice  expiating  man's  sin.  Norris  te  vague,  unsatisfactory,  and  at  times  seems  10 
have  no  idea  of  "justification  by  faith,"  He  teaches,  also,  that  "he  that  will  not, 
shall  not,"  is  the  law  of  reprobation  in  Scripture;  that  "  none  can  plucic  the 
Christian  out  of  God's  hand  except  (alas !)  himself."  and  that  thus  there  is  "  the 
possibility  of  falling  from  grace."  He  interprets  Matt  xxv.  37  to  mean  "that  many 
will  be  a<  c(  pted  at  the  last  who,  in  this  life,  never  knew  Christ."  On  Mark  iiL 
he  concludes  "  that  in  the  sense  in  which  God  is  eterna!,  sin  cannot  be  eternal. 
But  ///  some  other  sense  of  the  word,  sin  and  the  punishment  are  eternal.  What 
that  other  sense  of  the  word  eternal  may  be  is  velted  from  us.  Scripture  is  silent, 
and  the  silence  is  awful."  He  seems  never  to  think  that  predsely  the  same  remark 
may  be  ni.itle  about  the  eternal  duration  of  the  holiness  and  blessedness  of  the  saved, 
and  that  thus  he  is  just  enough  undecided  on  the  subject  of  endless  punishment  to 
be  claimed,  however  unfairly,  by  those  who  deny  it,  and  to  be  charged  with  imply- 
ing that  redemption  is  not  endless. 

It  is  hut  candid  to  add  that  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  are  well-nigh  un- 
avnidahle  in  a  work  whicb  is  so  much  of  a  compilation,  and  which  was  compiled  so 
slowly.  E.  A.  HUNTINCTOM. 
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Luke  :  Gospel  History  and  Acts  of  the  Aposti.ks.  With  N'otcs  Critical,  Ex- 
planaior)',  and  Practical.  Designed  for  both  Pastors  and  People  By  Rev.  Hf.nky 
CowLKs,  D.D.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1881.   izmo,  pp.  493.    Price,  $2. 

Matthew  and  Mark.  With  Notes  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical.  Designed 
for  both  Pastors  aqd  People.  By  Henry  Cuwlbs,  D.D.  Publithed  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  «S:  Co.,  New  York.    i8Si.    lamo,  pp.  391. 

The  last  of  these  two  voliunes  closes  the  scries  of  these  well-knowti  notes  on  the 
Bible.  Their  peculiarity  lies  in  their  keeping  in  prominent  view  the  course  of 
thought,  and  in  their  terse  and  pertinent  illustration.  A  treatise  on  inspiration 
closes  the  work,  classifying  the  Books  of  the  Bible  in  relation  to  their  degrees  of 
inspiration,  and  althoiigh  giving  up  the  claim  of  absolute  accuracy,  maintaining  the 
essentia]  truth  of  divine  revelation  and  superintendence.  C.  W.  HODCE. 

Tus  Evidential  Vajlub  op  the  Acts  of  thb  Arorn,BS<thc  Bohlen  Lectures,  1880). 
By  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howion,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  i6nio,  pp.  186.  New  Yoik : 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  x88a 

This  readable  little  book  has  been  marred  somewhat  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
proof-reader.  Judging  from  appearances,  we  would  think  that  the  sheets  can 
hardly  have  received  the  revision  of  the  author.  Hence,  such  forms  as  Paulinas, 
for  Pauline  (p.  131),  Sanhedrim,  CoUosa^,  etc.,  and  the  repeated  **  Acts  and  Ep/s/les  '* 
p.  65),  where  "  Acts  and  Gospels  "  is  meant.  There  are  evidences  also  that 
the  lectures  were  prepared  in  as  great  haste  as  they  were  printed,  bmall  as  the 
book  is,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  ot  padding  m  it.  And  although  the  great 
fikmiliari^  with  the  subject  which  Dean  Howson  almost  of  necessity  by  this  time 
possesses,  and  considerable  tact  in  the  choice  of  illustrations,  the  various  points 
made  are  continually  showing  themselves,  the  book  will  add  nothing  to  the  author's 
reputation,  and  will  not  prove  ol  permanent  value.  Considered  as  a  popular  tract 
meant  for  present  reading,  it  is  a  welcome  comer. 

The  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.    These  four  lectures  constitute  a  popular 
exposition  much  more  of  the  internal  evidences  for  Acts,  than  of  the  evidential 
value  of  Acts.  The  first  lecture  argues  the  genuineness  of  the  book  from  the  evident 
need  of  some  such  narrative  to  fill  the  chum  between  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
and  the  mere  fact  that  this  book  does  folly  fill  it.  The  contrast  is  then  drawn  with 
the  apo.  r}  [)ha!  acts.    Then,  turning  to  the  positive  side,  the  transparent  honesty 
and  truihtuincss  of  its  narratives  and  the  noble  generosity  of  its  tone  are  noted, 
and  excellently  illustrated.   The  second  lecture  deals  with  the  relation  of  Acts  to 
the  Gospel  history,  and  especially  with  the  testimcmy  of  Acts  to  the  Ascension, 
Resurrection,  and  certain  of  the  works  and  words  of  Christ,  again  with  full  illus- 
tration.   Of  course,  such  points  bear  equal  testimony  to  both  documents  compared, 
but  the  feeling  cannot  be  escaped  that  the  author  has  in  mind  more  the  proofs  for 
than  fiom  Acts.  The  third  lecture  is  entitled.  "  The  Acts  in  connection  with  the 
Apostolic  Epistles."    It  opens  with  an  application  of  the  method  of  Paley's  "  Hore 
Pauiinx  "  to  the  repeated  narratives  in  .Acts- -first  to  the  two  of  Cornelius'  conver- 
sion, and  then  to  the  three  of  Paul's  conversion.    This  tills  about  half  the  lecture. 
Then  the  proper  subject  is  taken  up,  and  it  is  sliown  that  the  Acts  and  Epistles  bear 
harmonious  witness  to  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  conversion  and  character 
of  I'nul.    The  lecture  closes  with  a  very  brief  comparison  of  the  four  undisputed 
Epistles  of  Paul  with  the  others,  showing  their  harmony  ;  and  then  a  further  com- 
parison of  Acts  with  each  class,  resulting  again,  in  each  case,  in  a  harmony  which 
adds  a  new  bond  to  their  union  under  one  man's  name.  The  fourth  lecture  is 
headed,  "  The  usefulness  of  the  book  for  instruction  and  edification."    But  a  great 
part  ol  It  is  taken  up  in  additional  evidences  for  Acts,  drawn  from  the  minute  accord 
of  its  historical  and  geographical  notices  with  the  facts  as  known  to  us  otherwise. 
The  subject  of  the  usefohiess  of  the  book  having  been  thus  compressed  into  thirty 
pages,  is  next  treated  under  the  heads  of  usefohieas  for  general  education,  as  a 
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missionary  manual,  as  lessons  in  special  providences*  as  a  teaching  of  the  duty  of 

judicious  compromise  in  religion,  and  as  a  text-book  in  s^iostolic  doctrine,  especially 
With  reference  to  the  woric  of  the  S|Nrit.  B.  B.  Wa&FJ£LI). 

CftlTICAL  AND  E.\Ki;eT1CAL  COMMENTARY  OM  THE   NeW  TESTAMENT.     By  H   A.  W, 

Meyer.  Th.D.  Epistles  to  the  Epbcsians  and  to  Philemon,  tnmslated  by  Rev. 
Maviucb  J.  Evans.  B'.A.  ..The  Epistles  to  the  Thcssalonians  (in  the  same  icrietX 

by  Professor  Gottlieb  Lijnfmann,  translaced  tf  Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloag,  0.0. 

T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  ibso. 

The  Messrs.  Clark  have  done  a  great  ser\'ice  to  the  English-readmg  public  in 
publishing  a  translation  of  Meyer's  unsurpassed  Commentary.  Meyer's  mde 
knowledge,  his  critical  acumen,  his  calm  and  judicial  mind*  and  his  spiritual  in< 
Stinct,  have  made  his  work  a  K-r^ua  an.  The  student  finds  an  unspeak  ib!?*  pleaf- 
ure  in  luUowing  his  clear  reasoning  and  reaching  his  wise  decisions.  Meyer  s  Uulis 
are  his  purism,  which  presses  a  classical  exactness  on  Hdlenistic  Gredc,  and  his 
low  view  of  inspiration,  which  permits  him  to  see  irreconcilable  differences  bet«NCB 
the  .nrcounts  of  the  Evangelists.  VV^e  think  that  these  erroneous  principles  some* 
times  suggest  a  decision  with  him,  where  all  the  other  elements  of  the  case  are 
against  him,  so  much  SO  that  oiie  would  think  they  ought  to  lead  to  a  revision  of  tlie 
princii^es.  For  example,  we  find  recorded  in  Mate  xviU.  i,  and  in  Mark  ix.  34.  the 
question.  "  who  siioulil  be  g-reatest,"  and  our  Lord's  comment.  Meyer  says  that  in 
Matthew  it  is  suggested  by  the  consideration  oj  the  circumstances,  but  in  Mark  other- 
wise. '  In  this  there  are  two  assumptions ;  first,  that  the  records  are  of  the  same 
event ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  question  in  Matthew  is  the  result  of  Peter's  hooor  in 
catching  the  fish  for  the  tribute  money.  Only  a  readiness  to  see  discr«-p.incir5 
would  have  suggested  these  assumptions.  But,  after  all,  these  are  but  a  few  blem- 
ishes in  a  commentary  ol  wunderlul  excellence,  in  the  Epistles  Meyer  is  especially 
sound  and  forcible,  only  now  and  then  departing  from  his  usual  impartiality  for  a 
labored  defence  of  a  questionable  case,  as  in  his  treatment  of  ^'Oti  in  £ph.  ii.  4, 
where  he  tries  to  make  the  o\r.ir  and  the  (V/'/  not  necessarily  s\nchronous.  the  wrath 
only  coming  when  the  sin-principle  has  triumphed,  ^lie  brushes  away  a  great  deal 
of  false  commentary  that  has  clustered  around  particular  texts,  and  refreshes  the 
reader  with  his  clear  tracing  of  the  connections  of  thought. 

Liinemann  has  taken  up  Meyer's  work  and  carried  it  on  in  Meyer's  style,  yet  not, 
perhaps,  with  his  brilliancy.  His  treatment  of  o  avOpunof  ria  dfiopriaf  is  interesting, 
but  his  reasoning  in  favor  of  the  nearness  of  Ibe  folfilment  of  that  prophecy  docs 
not  appear  convincing.  Lrincmann,  like  Huther,  has  proved  himself  a  worthy  exe- 
gete  to  succeed  to  .Meyer's  t.isk,  and  their  names,  with  that  of  Diisterdieck.  wll  be 
indissolubiy  united  to  Meyer's  in  the  history  of  exegesis,  and  this  is  no  mean  honor. 
The  translators  of  these  volumes  deserve  great  praise  for  their  patient  and  adauraUe 
work.  Howard  CMiosn. 

The  CiiALDiCAN  Accou.nt  of  Genesis.     By  George  S.viiTU.    Revised  by  A.  H. 
Saycb.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons].  i83i. 

Mr.  Smith's  report  of  the  noteworthy  tablets  discovered  by  him,  whkih  at  ence 

linked  the  earliest  Hebrew  records  with  a  civilization  tu  older  than  the  HdNeW» 
served  an  admirable  purpose  in  its  time,  though  it  could  not.  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  final.  It  may  be  quc^uoncd,  however,  whether  a  revision  of  tlie  kind  befoe 
US  is  wise.  Professor  Sayce  has  doubtless  a  far  broader  scholarship  than  Mr.  Snithi 
with  all  his  unique  genius,  was  possessed  of ;  the  materials  are  now  more  abun- 
dant ;  the  knowledge  of  the  inscriptions  and  their  contents  h.is  been  t^re.itly  ad- 
vanced. But  the  revision  is,  like  the  original  edition,  only  a  popular  work,  aiici.  ^ 
turn,  as  Professor  Sayce  freely  acknowledges,  it  is  not  final  The  point  in  que^ioa 
then  is,  whether  dose,  thorough  study  of  the  documents,  with  definite  lesukSk  aoo* 
tifically  stated,  is  not  at  present  worth  more  Ibr  securing  an  eventual  ^predatioa  of 
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these  results,  even  by  the  pubUc  at  large,  than  a  mere  popular  revision,  which  most 

itself  soon  be  left  behind. 

The  book  has  appeared,  however,  and  is  in  many  particulars  an  improvement  on 
the  earlier  edition.  The  account  of  Babylonian  literature  is  fuller.  New  tablets  are 
transited,  soch  as  that  on  the  "  Rain  of  Fire  "  (p.  173),  which  Professor  Sayce  con- 
nects with  the  Biblical  story  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  One  important  correction 
is  that  of  Mr.  Smith's  supprisition  that  the  Fall  of  man  is  narrated  on  the  Bib)lo- 
nian  tablets.  Further  investigation  has  not  borne  this  out,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  such  a  record  may  yet  be  discovered,  fur  we  tind  already  both  the 
aacred  tree  and  the  serpent 

As  to  the  ganlin  of  Eden  {—'Gan-dunias,  "Babylonia" — so  Rawlinson)  and  the 
idcntitication  ot  the  Ciihon  with  the  Araxes  or  the  jukh/l.  it  will  be  wise  lu  bu^pend 
judgment  till  the  appearance  of  Friedrich  Deliizschs  "Wo  Lag  das  J'aradiesf  " 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Delittsch  found  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  list  of  Babylonian  canalst  the  names  Gtukan  (—  •iin*<li ') 


sanmu  (—  "f^wja  ?) — recalling  the  old  conjecture  of  Hopkinson  (1593)  that  the  four 


rivers  are  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  two  canals  of  the  first.  (See  Ugolin.  Thes. 
VII.,  pp.  616,^.   Ed.  Ven.  1747). 

In  regard  to  the  name  of  the  ancient  hero  provisionally  read  Izdubar,  Sayce  may 
be  right  in  following  Lenormant's  view,  that  he  is  identical  with  tlie  Akkadian 
fire-god,  but  we  must  await  further  e\idt  nce  before  incliain;^  to  the  pi  o;iui;cialion 
Kibirra,  for  the  ideogram  in  question.  "  Fire,"  "burning,  "  (Assyr.  kiiutu),  is  in 
Akkadian  ^fM;  kOir  belongs  to  the  Sumerian,  a  dialect.  This  aflbrds,  of  course, 
only  .1  pr.  sumption  against  the  proposed  reading,  which  the  r/<>/jr,  Assyr.  ribirrUt 
oi  V'R.  26,  16,  may  i)e  weighty  enough  to  overcome. 

We  must  regret  that  Professor  Sayce  has  not  taken  the  hint  given  in  the  German 
translation  of  the  former  edition,  and  improved  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  a 
little.  The  continued  disfocation  of  the  plates  is  an  especial  and  a  needless  annoy- 
ance. 

it  is  not  out  of  place  to  notice  that  Mr.  Theoph.  G.  i'inches,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, has  laid  Professor  Sayce  under  obligations,  as  he  has  so  many  Assyriulugists, 
for  the  verification  of  texts.  Fortunately  for  him— 4N»wever  unfortunately  for  us — 
no  enormous  draughts  are  soon  likely  to  be  made  from  this  countr)'  upon  his  time 
and  skill  Francis  Brown. 

Die  CMaOKOLociE  dkr  Bibki.,  des  Manetho  und  Berosus.    Von  Victor  Floiol. 
Leipzig :  Verlag  von  Wilhclm  Friedrich.    1880.    B.  Wesiemiann  in  Co.,  N.  Y, 

The  experts  in  Assyriolog)-  have  done  their  work  with  such  fidelity  and  success, 
that  already,  in  many  matters,  they  have  put  it  into  our  power  to  appeal  from  their 
conclusions  to  the  evidence  an  which  their  conclusions  were  based.  Such  a  book 
as  this  of  Dr.  Floigl  may  thus  easily  be  tested.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  an  irrec- 
oncilable conflict  between  the  chronology  of  the  I'i!)!r  tml  ili.it  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  and  then  proceeds  to  prove,  from  Berosus,  Manelho,  and  the  Bible 
itself^  that  the  biblical  dates  must  be  wrong,  and  the  Assyrian  correct.  In  doing 
this,  it  cites  little  or  no  inscriptive  evidence  which  is  not  now  within  the  easy  reach 
of  readers  of  English  in  almost  every  countr}  town  in  the  United  States,  in  such 
works  as  those  of  lieorge  Smith,  and  the  "  Kccurds  of  the  Past."  This  is  the  more 
noticeable,  since  Dr.  l-  lotgk's  book,  though  wonderfully  compact,  covers  nearly  300 
closdy  printed  pages. 

The  work  shows  great  industry  and  painstaking.  Its  style  of  reasoning  and  the 
trustworthiness  of  its  condusfons,  may  best  be  exhibited  by  analyzing  a  singie 
instance. 
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The  Vty  to  the  position  of  Dr.  Floigl  is  the  alleged  synchronism  of  the  taking  of 
Samaria  by  Sargon.  at  the  bes^nnit^  of  his  reign,  with  the  taking  of  that  dtjr  in 

the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah.  To  this  date,  722  R.C..  the  other  dates  given  in  the 
book  are  referred,  and  by  their  relations  with  it  they  are  tested.  Now,  there  is 
probably  no  doubt  that  the  year  722  B.C.  is  ilie  year  of  the  accession  of  Sargon; 
but  In  every  other  particuUur,  both  in  biblical  and  Assyrian  chfonoiogy»  the  alleged 
S3mchronism  is  a  failure. 

If  the  Assyrian  accounts  can  be  relied  upon,  the  takins^  of  Samaria  in  the  acces- 
sion year  of  Sargon,  was  a  very  different  affair  from  the  final  capture,  with  which 
the  reign  of  Ho^ea  and  the  nationality  of  the  ten  tribes  terminated.  Sargon  <to> 
dares,  first,  that  in  his  accession  year.  722  B.C.,  the  year  before  that  which  iscoontd 
as  the  first  of  Sarj^on,  the  same  year  which  is  counted  as  the  fifth  of  Shahiianczcr, 
he  reduced  Samaria  to  tribute  (see  Smith's  Chron.,  p.  125,  ext.  xxi. ;  "  Records  of 
the  Fast,"  Vol.  vii.,  p.  28).  Then,  in  his  first  year,  he  defeated  Humbanigas.  King 
of  Elam  ("  Records  of  the  Past,"  Vol,  vii.,  p.  29 ;  Vol.  ix.,  p.  5).  Then  he  made  a 
deportation  from  Samaria,  or  at  least  prepared  to  make  one  (Smith's  Chron..  p.  125. 
ext.  xxii. ;  "  Records  of  the  Past,"  Vol.  ix.,  p.  5  ;  Vol.  vii.,  p.  28) ;  in  which  last 
place  the  fragments  have  apparently  been  pieced  together  in  a  way  that  might  prove 
misleading.  In  both  of  these  instances  he  left  Samaria  standing  and  tributary.  After- 
ward, in  his  second  year,  720  B.C.,  he  again  overcame  the  Samaritans,  in  alliance  with 
Scbech,  Sultan  of  Egypt  (Smith,  ext.  xxiii.  xxiv.  ;  "  Records  of  the  Past,"  Vol.  vii., 
p.  29 ;  Vol.  ix.,  p.  5).  Again,  in  his  fifth  year,  he  gained  military  successes  over  the 
revolted  Samaritans  (Records,  Vol.  Ix.,  p.*  6 ;  Vol.  vii.»  pu  30 ;  Smith,  exL  xxv.,  m 
Later  still,  he  swept  the  whole  countr)'  of  "  Samaria  and  .'\rpad,"  and  .ipparently 
made  a  grand  dejxirtation  of  their  inhabitants  (Smith,  ext.  xxvii).  .A.nd,  tin.illy,  ia 
his  seventh  year,  simultaneously  with  certain  successes  over  Pharaoh  of  KgvT)t,  he 
filled  up  the  htnd  of  Samaria  with  new  inhabitants  (Smith,  ext.  xxvtiU,  xxtx !  Rcconisi 
Vol.  vii.,  p.  34).  Through  all  these  defeats  and  humiliations,  up  to  the  last,  Sam:iria 
remains  a  political  power  of  some  importance.  The  final  conquest,  by  which  its 
nationahty  becomes  extinct,  is  tlaied,  not  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Sargon,  but  as 
late,  at  least,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  year  of  Saigon.  This  final  conquest, 
according  to  both  the  Assyrian  and  the  Biblical  accounts,  was  the  culmination  nf  a 
series  of  operations,  in  which  the  Samaritans  first  became  tributary,  then  ref>el!ed 
in  alliance  with  So  or  Sebach  of  Egypt,  then  suffered  successive  defeats  and  punish- 
ments, many  of  them  being  deported  (2  Chron.  xxx.  6,  9),  and  were  at  last  utterif 
broken. 

From  the  Assyrian  side,  therefore,  this  celebrated  synchronism  entirely  fails.  It 
fails  equally  from  the  Biblical  side.  To  Degin  with,  on  the  very  (ace  of  the  aiiair. 
there  is  no  s)mclinmism  at  all  without  some  stretching ;  and  every  stretdied  syn- 
chronism is  damaged  by  the  process.    The  received  chronology,  as  cited  by  Floigl. 

gives  721  n.r.,  instead  of  722,  as  the  Biblical  date  for  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah. 
And  even  this  numeral,  as  Dr.  Floigl  correctly  points  out,  is  at  least  three  j-ears 
larger  than  the  numbers  can  be  made  to  justify.  He  himself  easily  disposes  of  this 
difficulty,  as  of  other  inmilar  ones,  by  making  corrections.  Count  the  reign  of  Je> 

hoahaz  as  three  years,  instead  of  three  months,  and  you  have  the  number  7:2  pretty 
■ne.-.rly  made  up.  A  synchronism  purchased  at  this  cost  would  be  too  e-xpensivc  to 
use,  even  if  the  failure  on  the  Assyrian  side  of  the  question  had  not  already  ren- 
dered it  worthless. 

The  Biblical  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah  was  certainly  the  year  corresponding  most 
nearly  with  the  year  717  B.C.  Samaria  fell  at  the  close  of  this  year.  This  was  at 
the  close  of  Sargon  s  fifth  year.  This  being  the  case,  we  have  here,  without  e0brt, 
not  one,  but  half  a  doten  minute  points  of  synchronism.  And  not  least  anong 
these  is  a  point  which,  at  first  view,  seems  to  involve  a  dfavct  contiadiciion  betMOi 
the  two  accounts. 
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The  different  Assyrian  siories  count  the  years  of  Sargon  on  two  different  systems. 
One  puts  his  expedition  to  Ashdod  in  his  deventh  year,  and  another  in  his  ninth  year. 
To  explain  this  by  saying  that  one  dates  the  expedition  in  711  B.C.,  and  the  other  in 
713  B.C.,  is  to  introduce  a  very  serious  element  of  incoherence  into  these  narr.itives. 
The  true  explanation  must  be,  that  one  set  of  accounts  rtckon  the  year  721  as  the 
year  of  his  accession,  and  the  other  set  reckon  the  year  720  as  that  of  his  accession. 
The  dates  of  events  are  the  same  in  both  schemes.  But  the  one  scheme  counts  five 
years  to  Slialmanezcr.  and  munts  the  years  721  and  720  B.C.  as  the  first  and  second 
of  Sargon.  The  other  scheme  counts  the  year  719  B.C.  as  the  tirst  of  Sargon, 
probably  reckoning  the  years  721  and  720  as  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  Shalmanexcr. 
The  former  scheme  became  the  one  officially  recognised,  and  the  one  followed  by  the 
canon  of  Ptoleiny,  and  other  historical  documents.  But  the  latter  scheme  was  used 
in  some  of  the  Assyrian  documents,  and  a|)|)irently  in  2  Kings  xvii.  3. 

In  like  manner  most  of  the  other  alleged  discrepancies  between  the  chronology 
of  the  Eponym  canon  and  that  of  the  Bible,  can  be  shown  to  be.  in  reality,  minute 
and  remarkable  coincidences.  And  since  these  two  witnesses  refuse  to  contradict 
one  another,  it  is  lost  labor  to  undertake  to  prove  that  one  of  them  must  be  rii^ht 
and  the  other  wrong.  As  the  evidence  now  stands,  the  claim  that  Shalmanezer  II.  • 
was  contemporaneous  with  Ahab  and  Jehu,  is  the  one  important  exception  to  the 
statements  just  made.  And  however  we  may  explain  this,  the  Assyrian  witness 
certainly  unites  with  the  Biblical  witness  in  affirming;  the  futility  ol  Dr.  FIoi<,d*s  ex- 
planation of  it.  He  has  shown  marvellous  industry  in  gathering  and  inicrpreting 
statements  concerning  the  E^  pttan  and  Tynan  dates.  He  has  fairly  rivalled  Dr. 
Hales  in  his  ingenious  comput.aiuns  concerning  lunar  years  and  solar  years  and 
other  sorts  of  years.  But  when  the  Eponym  canon  joins  with  the  Bible  in  testify- 
ing that  the  sixth  year  of  ilezekiah  was  several  years  later  than  722  B.C.,  it  turns 
into  a  complete  mbfit  all  Dr.  Floigl's  elaborate  arrangements  for  cutting  just  forty 
years  out  of  the  previous  chronotogy  of  the  Hebrew  kings.       W.  J.  Beecher. 

The  Incarnate  Saviour  :  .A  Life  op  Jesus  Christ.   By  Rev.  W.  R.  Nicoll,  M.A., 
Kelso.   Edinbuivh :  T.  ft  T.  Claifc.   New  York :  Scriboer  &  WelfonL  x88i. 

Thb  is  not  a  *'  Life  of  Christ "  in  the  same  sense  as  are  the  numerous  works  which 

have  been  called  by  that  name  from  the  days  of  Fleetwood  to  our  own.  There  is 
in  it  no  discussion  of  critical  (luestiui^s.  nor  any  attempt  at  vindication  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  four  gospels.  There  is,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  only  one  allusion 
in  the  entire  volume  to  the  "  mythical  theory,"  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  theory  of  the 
formation  of  the  story  which  the  Evanfjelists  have  told.  Neither  does  the  author 
give  us  any  such  word-paintin-^^  in  the  description  of  the  scenery  of  Palestine,  as  we 
are  familiar  with  in  the  pages  of  I' arrar.  Mr.  Nicoll  psstulates  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tory, and  does  not  try  to  tell  it  anew ;  but  he  gives  us  a  series  of  twenty>three  sim- 
ple, earnest,  revereniial,  and  suggestive  chapters  on  the  mL>aning  of  the  facts  which 
the  Evangelists  have  presented,  and  on  their  practical  influence  on  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men.  He  seeks  to  produce  three  convictions  in  the  minds  oi  his  readers, 
namely,  that  Jesus  Qirist  was  God  and  man  in  two  distinct  natures,  and  one  per- 
son; that  He  (  .tine  to  suffer  in  order  that  He  might  s;ive ;  and  that  Mis  words, 
works,  and  thouj^hts  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  The  "  chapters  " 
were  evidently  written  lor  the  pulpit  and  delivered  as  sermons.  This  gues  them  all 
the  life  and  interest  of  directness,  but  it  is  questionable  if  it  has  not  also  deprived 
them  of  that  thoroughness  which  might  otherwise  have  characterized  them.  It  is 
not  possible  to  discuss  satisfactorily  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  discourse,  the  bear- 
ing of  many  of  the  subjects  which  in  a  work  of  this  kind  came  up  for  consideration. 
Thus  the  "  Teaching  of  Christ  "  is  disposed  of  in  some  thirteen  pages,  which  con- 
tain a  good  many  excellent  things  aibmU  the  subject,  but  in  which  there  is  no  attempt 
made  to  say  what  Jesus  actually  did  teach.  There  are  Incidental  allusions  here  and 
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there  indeed  to  the  matter  of  His  instructions,  but  only  in  so  iar  as  they  were  needed 
to  give  point  to  a  delineation  of  Christ's  characteristics  as  a  teacher.  It  strilccsoi 
that  it  wouU!  have  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  author's  plan,  and  would  haie 
helped  still  better  to  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Who  is  this  Son  of  man  ?  "  if  he 
had  given  an  analysis  of  the  discourses  themselves.  Mr.  Nicoil  has  shown  such 
insight  into  many  separate  passages  that  he  could  have  done  such  a  woric  as  we 
have  indicated  well,  and  we  regret  that  he  has  not  attempted  it.  In  i  modest  way, 
in  the  Prc-facc,  lu-  says,  "  It  would  be  affectation  to  deny  tiial  the  book  is.  in  a  meas- 
ure, original,"  Yei  we  have  not  been  so  much  struck  by  its  originality  as  by  its 
*'  unction."  We  have  not  met  a  thought  that  is  new  to  us  in  its  pages,  bul  we  bare 
been  conscious  all  the  while  that  we  were  accompanying  a  devout  and  revemt 
spirit  in  its  musings  over  the  most  suggestive  writings  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Wc 
commend  the  w  ork  to  all  those  who,  weary  of  the  dissection  to  which  the  gospels 
have  been  recently  subjected,  are  desirous  of  turning' them  to  profild>le  account  far 
their  own  sanctitication  ;  and  we  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  young  ministers 
to  its  pai^es,  that  they  may  sec  how  one  may  turn  the  study  of  the  spiritual  thirijjs  of 
the  c.uspcl  into  a  real  delence  of  the  faith,  while  yet  he  docs  not  say  a  word  about 
*  apologetics.  Any  one  familiar  with  die  recent  literature  of  the  gospels,  will  see  thil 
Mr.  MicoU  is  well-acquainted  with  the  most  of  it,  but  he  does  not  parade  his  knowl> 
edge,  and  only  uses  it  in  the  manner  that  is  most  effective  to  his  purpose. 

Wm.  M.  Taylok. 


II.— tllSTOKlCAL  THEOLOGY. 

Fragments  of  Christian  History  to  the  Founuatio.n  op  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.    By  Josk.i'h  Henry  Allen,  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Hamfd 

University,    boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  i8So. 

Mr.  Allen  is  one  of  those  writers  of  Church  History  who  view  Christianity  as  "  a 
manifestation  of  the  divine  life  common  to  humanity,"  "  not  as  a  conununieatkM 
from  without,  but  as  a  de\eIopment  Irom  within."  There  Is,  therefore,  nothing  to 
be  expected  in  it  as  helpful  Unm  the  hand  of  God  ;  but  much  that  is  curious  and 
entertaining,  and.  perhaps,  proliiabli-.  in  I  lie  .aspects  it  presents  of  human  nature. 
Us  history  is  a  field  "  as  broad  as  civilisation  ilacif,"  only  that  it  deals  nut  so  much 
with  the  external  forms,  the  institutions  and  events  of  civilisation,  as  *'  with  its  gov* 
eming  and  directing  forces  in  the  thought,  heart,  and  conscience  of  its  representa- 
tive men."  I  he  history  of  civilization  is,  accordingly,  the  gre.it  stream  which,  in  a 
part  of  its  course,  and  on  one  side  of  the  t>ank,  is  w  hat  wc  call  Christianity.  And 
the  history  of  doctrine  is  "  a  very  curious  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  devdopoeat 
of  speculative  thought,"  "  from  Thaks  all  the  way  down  to  Hcgd  or  Comtc." 

But  "  Christianity  has  br-en  not  merely  a  typ  •  slnping  men's  lives  unconsciously, 
like  the  t\pe  or  iavv  of  growth  of  any  organic  product,  although  that  it  has  been  in 
the  highest,  the  divine,  which  is  also  the  purely  scientific  sense,  but  it  has  also  beea 
vividly  conceived  in  the  thought  of  its  believers  as  the  true  and  only  solution  of  the 
great  m\si-  rv  of  the  universe.  It  has  l>een  adoringly  received  in  faith  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  holiest  the  heart  can  love  or  worship.  And  it  has  been  earnestly,  hum- 
bly, obediently  accepted  by  the  conscience  as  the  sovereign  law  of  Kfe." 

These  sentences  will  mdicate  the  drift  of  the  speculations  which  foUow  in  the  lOt 
of  the  volume.  Sober  and  reverential  of  what  is  recognized  in  them  as  true  and 
holy,  they  take  no  knowledge  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  from  sin,  in 
any  true  historical  sense.  Like  Renan,  the  author  regards  the  Gospel  life  of  Jcsas 
as  a  pretty  "  Galilean  idyll,"  but  of  "  the  tragedy  at  Jerusalem  "  and  the  resunvc* 
tion,  he  does  not  know  what  to  make.  He  cannot  explain  them  away": 
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therefore,  docs  "  not  explain  them  at  all."  The  Apostle  Paul  he  thinks  be  under* 
stands  better.  Bat  the  fovorite  expressions  of  Paul  have  to  be  drained  of  their  Paul- 
ine meaning  to  bring  them  down  to  that  level  James  C.  Moffat. 

GkKf.oKirs  Tn  \iM  \  i  i  Kc.i  s.  Sein  I.i  l  rn  und  seine  Schriften.  Xcbst  Uebersctzuntf 
zwcier  bisher  unbekannter  Schriften  Gregors  aus  dem  Syrischen.  Von  Lie.  Dr' 
Victor  Rvssbl.  Docent  an  der  Universtcat  Leipzig.  Leipzig :  Verlag  von  L.  Fer> 
nan.    iR?o.    New  York  :  B,  W.  &  Co. 

Cn  j^nn.-  Thaumatursus  (the  Wonder-worker)  is  one  of  the  mighty  men  in  the  an- 
cient Greek  Church,  who  is  better  known  in  Icgendar)'  than  in  real  history.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Oripen,  on  whom  he  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulogy,  became  Bishop 
of  Neo-Casarea  in  Pontus  about  a.d.  260,  and  converted  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  his  diocese  to  the  Christian  faith.  Tradition  a'^crih'  d  to  him  extraordinary  mira- 
cles, and  represents  him  as  "a  second  Moses."  (iregon,-  of  Nyssawas  heretofore  al- 
most the  only  authority  for  the  few  facts  concerning  him,  and  his  eulogy  is  full  of  in- 
credible marvels  which  he  heard  from  his  grandmother.  **  Distance  lends  enchanf- 
itvnt  to  the  view."  Basil,  Oregon,'  of  Nvssa,  and  Grcf^oiy  of  Nazianzon — t!u-  three 
pillars  of  Nicene  orthodoxy  in  Asia  Minor — looked  hack  with  great  reverence  upon 
Gregory,  who  a  century  before  had  labored  in  that  country  no  doubt  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  they  naturally  made  htm.  too,  an  authority  for  their  creed. 

Mr.  Ryssel  devotes  the  principal  part  of  his  learned  monograph  to  the  discussion 
of  Grcgorx-'s  writinj^s  and  the  translation  of  two  hitherto  unknown  tracts  in  Syrian, 
which  P.  de  Lagartle,  Ewald's-  successor  in  GOttingen,  published  in  his  Anakcfa 
Syrtaca,  Leipzig.  1 858,  pp.  43-64..  One  is  a  treatise  on  the  co-equality  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spim  ;  ili<  other  a  treatise  on  the  impassibility  and  passibilityof 
God.   They  do  not  add  materially  to  the  doctrinal  history  of  the  Ante-Nicene  a(.^^e. 

P.  SCHAFF. 

Waldo  and  the  Walornsians  Before  the  REPORMATioy.     By  Emii.io  Comba, 
Professor  in  the  Waldcnsian  Theolof^ical  College.  Florence.  Italy.    Translated  by  - 
T.  £.  Comba.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  i88ow 

Prof.  Comba  rejects  the  theory  which  carries  the  antiquity  of  the  Waldensian 
Church  back  to  the  fourth  centur)'.  and  contends  that  the  Waldensi ms  arose  with 
Peter  Waldo  in  the  twelfth  centurj'.  Peter  was  born  near  Lyons  in  Dauphin^,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  went  to  Lyons,  engaged  tn  businos.  and 
became  rich.  The  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  with  whom  he  was  conversing,  turned 
his  thoughts  to  spiritual  things.  He  began  to  study  the  Gospel ;  he  distributed  his 
goods  to  the  jK>or  ;  he  translated  portions  of  the  .Scripliires,  and  thus  the  truth  which 
had  so  blessed  his  own  soul  he  communicated  to  others.  Soon  he  had  followers  who 
went  about  preaching  the  Gospel  Then  came  persecution,  which  scattered  these  evan- 
gelists from  Lyons,  some  fleeing  across  the  Cottian  Alps,  into  the  Waldtnsian  val- 
leys, others  making  their  wav  as  best  they  could  to  Lombard,.  At  this  point 
emerges  the  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  population  in  the  midst  of  which 
these  persecuted  Waldensians  sought  shelter.  The  traditional  view  has  been  that 
the  Waldensians  here  found  a  people  of  like  faith  and  practice  with  thi  nvs  Ives, 
which  faith  and  practice  h  id  been  transmitted  throu-^'h  an  unbroken  line  of  wit- 
nesses of  the  truth  from  Apostolic  times  through  Augustine,  Vigila-uius,  and  Clau- 
dius of  Turin.  This  view  Prof.  Comba  sets  aside  quite  summarily,  and  with  appar- 
ent impatience.  All  that  he  admits  on  this  point  is,  "  that  the  surroundings  of  the 
place  towards  which  they  were  about  to  wend  their  way  were  favorable,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  fanned  by  the  breath  of  liberty  which  reached  them,  now  from  the 
East,  now  from  the  West,  as  from  two  seas  of  reactions.  They  then  formed  here 
the  hive,  from  which  soon  came  a  few  bees,  and  later  new  swarms."  "  The  idea, 
that  already  before,  and  even  for  centuries,  thrre  was  a  hive,  thou  gh  no  sound  came 
from  it,  and  no  honey  was  to  be  seen,"  he  pronounces  a  chimerical  one.  Such  is  Uie 
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view  that  the  author  takes  of  the  Waldensian  immigration  into  the  valleys  of  Pinero- 
!o  ;  but  the  circumstances  were  som^wh.it  different  with  those  who  had  found  their 
way  into  Lombard)',  which  had  long  been  a  resori  for  the  Hutnilati  and  the  follow- 
ers of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  These  formed  a  fusion  with  the  Waldensians,  the  pnnci- 
ple  of  voluntary  poverty  being  the  common  bond  between  them,  and  thits aioae Uie 
"  Pacir  Italians."  or  "  Waldensians  of  Lombardy."  In  course  of  time  controversies 
arose,  and  in  the  year  1218  there  was  held  a  Convention  of  Waldensian  rcpresenu- 
tives  near  Bergamo.  It  was  not  a  large  Synod,  there  being  but  twelve  delegates, 
six  from  each  side  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Italy  from  Germany ;  but  im- 
portant doctrines  and  rites  were  earnestly  discussed  by  these  delegates,  and  the  dis- 
cussion revealed  quite  wide  diverLieiu  t-  of  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  views  among 
them.  Controversy  continued,  and  the  result  was  the  Waldensian  clement  survived 
the  Amoldistic  and  Humilialti  elements.  Thus  purified,  the  Waldensians  praserved 
their  peculiar  spirit  and  characteristics,  and  in  their  missionary  zeal  sent  colonies  as 
fv  as  Calabria. 

After  sketching  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  Waldensians,  the  author 
proceeds  to  notice  their  writings;  and  these  he  divides  into  three  classes:  "  first,  the 
most  original,  anterior  to  the  times  of  Huss;  next,  those  that  appeared  or  were 
altered  under  the  intVu-nre  of  tlie  H-issito  reaction,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fiobeiniaa 
brethren ;  and  last,  those  contemporary  with  the  Reformation," 

In  this  chronological  order  of  the  Waldensian  writings  he  finds  the  threadswhicli 
lead  to  the  eiul  ot  the  narrative,  and  he  closes  wi^h  an  iiujuin,- as  to  the  genuiiie 
doctrines  of  the  Waldensians,  Discarding  the  theory  wh.ch  clenves  thrnameof 
Leonists  from  Leo,  who  was  contemporary  with  Silvester,  he  derives  it  from  Leona, 
the  Latin  name  of  the  dty  of  Lyons.  Accepting  the  Scriptures  as  of  supreme  ao* 
thority  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  they  studied  and  preached  the  word  of  God, 
Init  Tiilefl  to  seize  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  Their  "  faith  moves 
in  the  orbit  of  the  oldest  Catholic  traditions  without  being  at  all  inspired  by  the 
Augustinian  reaction  which  leads  to  reform."  They  retained  in  the  main  the  doc- 
trines and  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  through  the  study  and  preaching  of  the 

word  of  Cod  they  endeavored  to  lead  the  (..'hurch  back  to  ApOStolic  simpl'city,  life, 
and  manners.  Their  ( oiigregations  were  ccclesiohT  in  I'cclesia  :  but  as  time  went 
on  the  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  them  and  the  Hierarchy  of  Rome  became 

more  and  more  apparent.  *'  The  tendency  to  schism  was  developed  by  the  double 
reaction  of  the  Hussites  and  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,**  and  the  schism  was  con- 
summated at  the  lime  of  the  Reformation. 

Resuming,  at  the  close,  the  simile  with  which  he  began,  the  author  compares 
the  origin  and  the  nature  of  th»  reaction  to  the  origin  and  course  of  the  Nile,  bf 
saying:  "notwithstanding  certain  clouds,  it  is  yet  perceptible  that  it  springs  lioro 
the  heiylus  of  Catholic  tradition,  from  the  rock  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  means 
of  Waldo.  We  see  rivulets  lluwing  into  it  on  all  sides;  here.  Christian  doctrines 
mixed  with  Romish  errors ;  there,  ascetic  customs  and  ecclesiastic  forms  already  in 
use  with  the  Cathari,  but  still  free  from  their  Pagan  superstitions  ;  farther  on,  new 
notions  derived  from  the  reactions  of  Huss  and  the  brethren  of  Bohemia ;  finally  it 
widens,  and  empties  into  the  sea  ul  the  Reformation."  S.  j.  WlLSO.^. 

Taui.er's  Bekehri'ng.     Kritisch  Untcrsucht  von  Heinricii  Sf.USE  DSNirtl.  S»Oi 
pp.  147.    Trilbner.  Strassbury.    1879.    New  York  :  M.  W.  &  Co. 

All  readers  oi  Miss  Winkworih's  excellent  translation  of  Tauier's  SermooawM 
remember  the  "  Meisterbuch,"  of*  The  History  and  Life  of  the  Reverend  Doctor 
John  Tauler,"  which  introduces  them.  The  style  is  so  quaint  and  the  matter  so 
strange,  that  many  have  doubtless  found  it  more  interesting  than  most  of  the  ser- 
mons. We  are  carrkd  back  into  the  fourteenth  century,  introduced  toancwst)^e 
of  life,  and  made  to  realise,  in  a  measure,  the  conditions  of  relig^otis  thought 
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producfd  the  bcjjinning^s  of  the  great  Revolution  of  t'le  sixteenth  century.  It  has 
been  tlie  received  opinion  that  the  my&tcriuus  man  who  made  that  journey  of  thirty 
leagues  to  hear  the  famous  preacher  was  Nicholas  of  Basel,  and  that  the  Master 
was  John  Tauler.  The  narrative  has,  accordingty,  been  r^jarded  as  historical,  and 
the  account  it  gives  of  Tauler's  ronvcrsion  accepted  as  an  exrei-din^dy  valuable 
sketch  of  the  transition  of  an  earnest  and  loving  soul  Irom  spiritual  darl<ness  unto 
light.  To  show  that  the  "  Meisterfouch  "  is  utterly  unhistoric ;  that  the  Meister  was 
not  Tauler  ;  that  the  stranger  was  not  Nicholas  ;  that,  instead  of  history,  we  have 
a  temicnz  Dichtuit^,  this  is  the  task  which  Denifle  has  set  himself. 

Let  no  one  pass  by  the  book  with  the  remark,  "  German  theorizing."  To  these 
German  inquirers  we  owe  much.  If,  true  to  their  scepticism,  they  ask  questions, 
they  also  answer  them,  and  by  this  way  we  cnme  to  knowledge.  Denifle  is  no  de- 
structive  cntir  fnr  the  mere  sake  of  destruction.  He  pulls  down  in  order  to  build 
up.  IJy  a  study  of  Tauler's  life  and  an  el  iborate  and  skiliul  analysis  »)f  the  "  Meis- 
tcrbuch,"  he  proves,  we  think  very  clearly,  that  Tauler  was  not  a  "  Master  in  Holy 
Scripture  '* ;  that  the  two  years  of  ^lence  spoken  of  in  the  hook  do  not  fit  in  any- 
where in  Tauler's  life  :  that  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  whi  h  relates  the  Master's 
death,  thx-s  not  accord  with  Tauler's  history  ;  that  the  contents  of  the  sermons 
which  pretend  to  be  Tauler's  betray  a  dilierent  origm,  because  they  lack  originality, 
contain  a  kind  of  illustratbn  he  never  employed,  and  reveal  an  altogether  lower 
nature  ;  that  the  style  differs  from  Tauler's,  not  only  in  general,  because  it  is  desti- 
tute of  oratorical  tact,  but  in  miniite  points,  as  in  the  use  of  the  present  participle 
with  finite  verbs,  and  in  the  transitiun  ttom  the  plural  to  the  singular.  Denifle 
further  finds  in  the  book  many  improbabilities— 4S  the  length  of  time  spent  by 
the  "  stranjjer  "  in  the  city  before  he  ventured  even  to  speak  to  the  Master ;  the  con- 
duct of  the  knights,  whoni  the  preacher  had  threatened  to  expose,  protesting'  ajjainst 
his  removal ;  the  miraculous  effect  of  his  discourse  ;  the  length  of  time  said  to  be 
requisite  to  learn  the  alphabet  of  the  Divine  Life  ;  and,  finally,  the  trivialities  of  the 
preacher. 

So  much  for  the  dt-siructtve  criticism  ;  the  construcfh'e  is  naturally  harder,  and, 
fierhaps,  less  convincing.  Denifle  attributes  the  book  to  l<.ulmann  Merswin,  or  to 
one  of  his  friends.  He  instances  Merswin  s  book,  the  "  Nine  Rocks,"  as  bearing 
much  similarity  to  it  in  contents  and  style.  He  further  decides  that  the  book  is  a 
tendency-writing,  aimed  at  these  two  things :  the  pharisaical  mode  of  teaching  then 
current,  the  ol)je(  t  of  the  preacher  being  merely  to  show  off  his  learning  and  skill, 
to  win  admiration  and  to  tickle  men's  ears,  not  to  feed  his  Hock,  nor  to  give  them 
spiritual  counsel ;  and.  secondly,  the  contempt  shown  by  these  pharisaical  teachers 
for  the  laity,  by  proving  that  the  laity  had  a  part  in  the  Divine  Life,  and  that  many 
of  them  could  instruct  their  authorized  teachers.  Now,  when  to  the  preeetling  we 
add  that  the  result  of  Denize  s  comparison  of  twelve  MSS.  of  the  "  Mcistcrbuch," 
a  much  more  thorough  collation  than  has  hitherto  been  made*  is  that  only  the  latest 
and  the  |>oorest,  written  a  century  after  Tauler*s  death,  names  him  as  the  -  .Master  " 
of  the  hislorv',  and  this  only  by  way  of  conjecture,  we  are  safe,  we  claim,  in  sasing 
boldly,  tliat  the  conjecture  is  unfounded,  that  the  book  is  not  about  Tauler,  but  is 
fiction  from  an  unknown  hand.  At  the  same  time  we  thank  God  for  preserving  to 
tis  amd  widely  disseminating,  through  a  fanciful  association  with  the  great  preacher, 
so  precious  a  relic  of  the  past.  We  also  thank  Herr  Denifle  for  the  clearly  and 
convincingly  written  monograph,  and  shall  await  with  expectancy  other  works  from 
such  a  master.  S.  M.  Jackson. 

Tm:«  II  "  ■!•-<  iiK  Sv.Miioi.iK  von  Dr.  an<l  Pruf,  von  Scilf^ELE  ,  zu  Upsula.  Aus  dcm 
bchwedischen,  mit  vorwurt  von  Prof.  Dr.  O.  Z^KLER.  Erster  Tbeil.  [B.  Wes- 
termann  ft  Co.,  New  York.] 

The  science  of  Theological  Symbolics  is  of  comparatively  late  origin,  and  that 
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necessarily,  for  things  must  exist  before  they  can  be  studied,  and  Confessions  must 
obtain  a  certain  age  and  acceptance  before  they  can  be  scientifiadly  treated.  Hence 
even  the  naitJe  does  not  appear  until  1688  when  B,  von  Saudcn  issued  his  "Theo- 
lojjia  Synibolica  Lutherana,"  althousrh  before  that  there  were  some  atterr.pts  al  the 
thing  itself,  as  in  the  famous  "  Examen  of  Chemnitz"  (1588),  and  Calov's  learned 
"  Synopsis  Controversianim/'  and  also  in  the  controversial  writings  of  BeHamine 
and  Bossuct.  But  during  the  seventeenth  centurj'  Symbolics  was  treated  only  in 
the  way  of  in'rodurtion  to  the  consideration  of  the  standards  of  some  particular 
church,  and  usually  in  .a  polemic  interest.  In  the  next  century  the  subject  was 
taken  up  in  a  larger  and  more  irenical  spirit  by  such  writers  as  J.  G.  Walch  (I733)> 
S.  J.  Baumgarten  (1747),  C.  Walch  (1765),  and  the  well-known  J.  C.  Semler  (1776): 
but  the  first  to  set  forth  confessional  differences  and  compare  them  without  partial- 
ity and  without  prejudice  was  J.  (i.  Planck  (1796),  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  impartiality  was  owing  largely  to  indifference.  Decay  of  faith  natanQy 
produces  decay  of  zeal»  and  th^  who  cared  little  for  faith  cared  little  for  the  symbols 
in  which  it  is  expressed  and  defended.  This  rationalism  was  successfully  attacked 
by  Schlciermacher  and  Glaus  Harms,  and  the  result  was  a  new  Symbolics  which 
treated  the  matter  from  a  Ijclicving  point  of  view,  and  yet  did  full  justice  even  to  an 
adversary.  The  first  to  break  ground  here  was  Marheineke  (i8i3-i848>,  who  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  false  irenics  which  pretends  that  all  doctrinal  differences  are 
mere  strifes  of  words  or  expressions  of  human  passion.  He  was  followed  by  others, 
prominent  among  whom  are  Winer  (.1824),  Guericke  (1839),  Rud.  Hofman  (1857), 
and  G.  J.  Oehler  (1876).  Among  Roman  Catholics  we  find,  the  famous  MoMer. 
whose  "Symbolik"  (1832)  has  gone  through  many  editions  and  been  translated 
into  various  languages;  Ililger  (1841)  and  DoUinger  (1861). 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  work  before  us  traverses  a  field  already  often  and  well 
trodden.  It  is  not,  however,  superfluous,  being  a  fresh  and  vigoro<»  treatmait  of 
the  entire  subject,  with  a  careful  yet  independent  use  of  the  results  obtained  by  pre- 
ceding writers.  Prof,  von  SchOeie  is  a  Lutfieran,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  dis;4ijise 
the  fact.  He  accepts  thoroughly  the  counsel  of  Luther  quoted  by  Dr.  ZOcklcr  to 
hold  fiat  the  Confession  we  have  **tiU  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  us  something  better," 
but  this  does  not  render  him  narrow  or  harsh  in  treating  of  the  doctrinal  standards 
of  other  Christians.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  an  anxious  desire  to  give  their 
views  in  their  own  words,  and  to  make  the  presentation  such  as  thcv  themselves 
would  accept  and  own.  At  least,  such  is  the  character  of  the  first  part,  the  only  one 
which  has  yet  appeared,  and  which  treats  first  of  the  symbols  of  the  unlveisal 
church  (Apostolicum,  Nicaeum,  Quicunque),  and  then  of  those  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  Communions. 

As  to  the  earliest  of  the  Ecumenical  creeds,  the  Swedish  profes.sor  agrees  withCas- 
pari  and  Harnack  that  it  was  probably  composed  in  Greek  in  Asia  Mmor.  and  trans- 
planted to  Rome  early  in  the  second  century.  The  origin  of  the  Athanasian  creed 
he  gives  up  as  an  insoluble  problem,  but  he  attempts  to  explain  away  the  damnatory 
clause  at  the  end  as  merely  indicating  the  necrssary  connection  between  truth  and 
life,  which  is  very  far  from  being  saiistactory.  One  may  well  agree  with  Luther, 
who  said  that  since  the  Apostles*  time  nothing  had  been  written  more  weighty  or 
more  noble,  and  yet  regret  to  see  so  harsh  a  pronunciation  upon  any  who  could  not 
receive  all  its  details  fif.-lttcr  cf  finniter.  The  account  of  the  r.rtek  Church  is 
marked  by  comjietent  knowledge  and  keen  insight.  The  author  presents  with 
great  fiUmess  not  only  the  acknowledged  symbols,  but  also  all  others  that  have 
assumed  to  be  such.  The  petrified  orthodoxy  which  has  taken  up  so  many  errors 
into  its  bosom  is  very  vigorously  set  forth,  and  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  grow- 
ing aggressive  character  of  the  Roman  Church  in  inward  development  and  outward 
diffusion,  is  clearly  stated  vrithout  sacrificing  truth  to  antithe^  In  the  case  of 
both  of  these  communions  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  the  original  doconcni^ 
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and  a  manifest  desire  to  represent  them  in  the  li^ht  they  themselves  would  prefer. 
The  author's  position  as  well  as  his  personal  preferences  are  seen  in  the  quotation 
he  makes  approvingly  from  Glaus  Harms.  "The  Evangelical-Cattiollc  Church  is  a 
noble  Church,  it  builds  chiefly  on  the  Sacraments ;  the  Evangelical-Reformed 
Church  is  a  noble  Church,  it  builds  chiefly  on  the  Word  of  God  ;  the  Evangelical- 
Lutheran  Church  is  nobler  than  either,  it  builds  upon  both  the  Sacraments  and  the 
Word  of  God."  T.  W.  *  hambers. 

The  Wesley  Mkmorial  Volume;  or,  Wesley  and  the  Mcthodisi  Movement,  judged 
by  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  writers,  living  and  dead.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  O.  A. 
Clark.  D.D.,  LLD.   8vo,  pp.743.   New  York:  Phillips  &  Hunt,  etc.,  etc  1880. 

The  able  and  scholarly  editor,  a  prominent  clerpman  anrl  educat  r  in  the  South- 
em  Methodist  Church,  who  is  also  the  author  ol  some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  vol- 
time.  has  had  before  him  two  objects.  One  was  to  commemorate  Wesley,  his  life, 
his  character,  his  personal  work  and  services  and  those  of  his  associates,  the  great 
religious  movement  in  the  inauguration  of  which  he  bore  so  lar:,'c  a  part,  and  the 
great  type  of  Christianity  which  has  taken  its  name  from  him  an;l  ihem.  To  this 
end  he  has  brought  together  here  a  collection  of  monographs  contributed  by  willing 
and  eager  hands,  and  has  added  many  testimonies  gathered  broadly  from  rdiglous 
and  general  literature.  His  second  object  was  to  aid  the  erection  in  Savannah,  the 
scene  of  Wesley's  early  American  work,  of  the  Wesley  Monumental  church.  While 
this  work  gave  at  the  time  so  little  augury  of  the  great  development  of  .-American 
Methodism,  it  was  of  no  little  significance  in  Wesley's  own  career.  If  this  second 
object  elicits  a  response  at  all  proportionate  to  the  heartiness  and  vigor  with  which 
the  editor  and  his  culaborers  have  accomplished  the  first.  Savannah  will  not  wait 
long  for  the  memorial  church. 

This  volume  is  a  dcilfully  designed  and  ably  executed  mosaic  of  papers  contributed 
in  about  equal  proportion  from  Europe  and  America.  Most  of  the  essays  are  very 
naturally  from  representative  men  in  different  Methodist  organv.if ions  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Canada,  and  the  United  Slates.  The  names  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Punshon,  of 
Drs.  Rigg  and  Pope  and  Mr.  Tyerman,  of  Dr.  Abel  Stevens  and  Bishops  Haven  and 
Foss,  and  twenty  more,  will  show  that  competent  hands  and  warm  hearts  have  been 
enlistcjl  from  among  the  Methodists  in  this  tribute  to  their  great  leader.  With  these 
we  find  llie  names  of  I'ressense,  Dean  Stanley,  Mr.  Overton,  Dr.  Dobbin,  and  Sir 
Charles  Kccd  representing  other  branches  of  the  one  great  Church  ol  Christ.  Numer- 
ous letters  (printed  in  tlw  editor's  preface)  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Lecky,  Bishop 
Eliieott,  Mr.  Spuq^eoo.  Newman  Hall.  Drs.  Schaff  and  Taylor,  and  others,  show 
the  sympathy  of  many  more  with  this  metnorial. 

The  selection  and  assignment  of  themes  are  eminently  judicious ;  ever)-  article  is 
written  CM  amare;  and  while  the  intrinsic  interest  and  the  execution  of  the  various 
parts  are  unequal,  not  a  few  of  the  papers  are  fine  specimens  of  the  compact,  well- 
modelled,  an<l  polished  monograph. 

We  shall  hardly  be  expected  to  make  our  own  the  declaration  that  the  theology  of 
Wesley  and  his  helpers  was  **  thoroughly  Pauline,"  and  their  mode  of  preaching 
PAuline  above  others ;  <Nr  to  join  in  the  anticipation  that  this  theology'  adequately  for- 
mulated is  to  be  the  theolog)' of  the  future,  or  to  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  our  good 
brethren  for  itinerancy  and  soim-  other  features  of  the  Methodist  system.  Yet  wc 
arc  sure  that  our  tribute  would  not  have  been,  and  will  not  be,  refused  when  given 
to  the  great  endowments,  natural  and  gracious,  bestowed  by  God  upon  His  illus- 
trious ser\'ant,  and  to  the  great  ser\'ices  rendered  by  him  to  the  entire  Church  of 
Christ  in  his  own  time,  and  to  the  great  impulse  given  and  continued  to  many  a 
good  cause  by  the  founders  and  adherents  of  .Methodism. 

The  loss  in  unity  and  uniformity  of  treatment  resulting  from  the  scheme  of  the 
bode  finds  compensation  m  the  concise  and  vigorous  expression  which  it  secures 
39 
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from  many  strong  men,  reporting  from  their  different  points  of  view  what  they  have 
found  in  so  wuriby  an  object  of  their  admiration  and  devolioa.  The  followers  ot 
Wesley  will  declare  thdr  enthusiasm  instructed,  justified,  and  heightened,  grille 
the  editor  and  his  associates  have  no  less  wrought  a  good  woric  for  the  information 
tefreshment.  and  incitement  of  iis  all.  Charles  A.  Aium. 

Henry  Martyn.  By  the  Rev.  Chari  es  D.  Bei.i,,  D.D.— Wiimam  Wilberforcl 
By  John  Stoughton,  D.D. — Phiup  DuDURiiXiE.  By  CiiAEUis  Stanfoeo,  D.O. 
i2mo  vols.,  bound  in  doth.   Price  75  cents  each.   New  Yoric :  A.  C.  Axtutnogk 

Son.  1881. 

These  volumes  belong  to  a  series  of  popular  biographies,  entitled  '*  Heroes  of 
Christian  History.'"  They  are  to  be  followed  by  Richard  Baxter,  John  Knox.  Rob- 
ert Hall,  William  Care),  John  Wycliffe,  Thomas  Chalmers,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
other  names  dear  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  plan  is  excellent,  and  if  the  remain* 
ing  volumes  are  prepared  with  the  same  ability  and  skill  as  the  volumes  before  as, 
it  will  prove  a  real  service  to  the  Christian  public.  The  memoir  ot  Henry  Martyn 
by  Sargent  has  long  been  one  of  our  religious  classics,  but  this  new  account  of  bis 
life  and  missionary  career  is  not,  therefoK,  unseasoiuble.  It  is  written  with  schal> 
arly  tast;.  ,  in  a  lucid  style,  and  in  hearty  sympathy  with  its  noble  subject.  TheStOiy 
of  Iknry  MartjTi  will  always  be  fresh  aiul  lull  ot'  teiuk-r  interest. 

The  sketch  of  the  renowned  Lnglish  blatc^man  and  philanthropist  by  Dr.  Stough- 
ton  could  hardly  have  been  better  executed.  It  is  a  graphic  and  fiaithful  picture  cf 
one  of  the  truest  heroes  of  Christian  history  in  our  own  or  any  other  century.  And 
it  is  a  very  timely  work.  Our  young  men  c^f  piih  and  energy'  need  to  study  more 
such  lives  as  that  of  W'ilberforce,  in  order  to  learn  the  secret  ol  disinterested  benevo- 
lence and  public  usefulness. 

The  new  life  of  Philip  Doddridge  will  be  read  with  avidity.  It  contains  a  good 
deal  of  fresh  material,  and  is  dee|)ly  interesting.  Some  parts  of  it  encham  the  atten- 
tion like  a  spirited  novel.  Doddridge's  name  is  a  household  word  among  us,  but 
few  know  much  about  his  personal  history.  This  little  vohune  gives  full  details  of 
his  life,  and  shows  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  foremost  and  best  men  of  the  tast 
century.  Georgb  L.  Pkbmtiss. 

The  Personal  Like  of  David  Livinustonb.  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  etc  By  Wouam  Gae* 
DF.N  Hi  AiKiF.,  D.D..  LL.D.,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  With  portiail  and  aaap. 
8vo,  pp.  504.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  r88l. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  confound  this  rolume  with  the  mass  of  ordinary 
biographies  now  flooding  the  world.   Livingstone's  life  was  worth  writing;  and  it 

has  been  worthily  written.  We  have  all  knuwn  long  of  his  wonderful  achievements; 
and  in  the  face  of  some  scoffinj^  and  many  doubts,  freely  expressed,  have  often 
fancied  that  we  knew  the  secret  of  his  greatness.  His  friends  knew  it  welL  Tbe 
value  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  now  laid  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  world.  Between 
the  lines  of  this  simple  story-  of  a  simple  life,  there  is  another  stoiy  writ  large" 
(blcsse*!  is  he  that  will  rij^luly  read  it)-rthe  story  of  the  jwwer  of  unwavering  devo- 
tion to  C/od  and  duty  to  absolutely  transiorm  a  human  life  and  lead  it  troin  weak- 
ness  to  strength — from  the  stage  when  it  is  about  to  be  rejected  as  unfit  Ibr  God's 
work  (p.  29),  to  the  suge  when  it  wins  the  plaudits  of  aU  men  ior  doing  God's  woiit 

(chaps.  x\ii.  and  xxiii.) 

Till-  biographer  has  done  his  work  exceedingly  well.  The  style  is  correct  and 
clcg.uit.  The  story  is  tdd  with  simplicity  and  true  sympathy,  and  it  is  a  true  bio^ 
raphyof  the  man  ;  not  a  mere  account  ot  his  out\\ard  fortunes  and  accomplishnentl^ 
but  an  unfolding  of  his  inner  self  and  growth.  For  this  etui,  much  of  his  own  pri- 
vate jottings  in  journals  and  letters  is  quoted,  while  care  is  taken  not  to  repeal  what 
has  been  already  adequately  told  in  Livingstone's  own  publications.  It  is  high 
praise  for  the  book  that  we  are  able  to  say  that  in  this  attempt  at  a  purely  penoail 
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biography  the  author  has  been  eminently  successfoL  The  inner  springs  of  Living- 
stone's life  and  actions  are  here  laid  clearly  open  before  us  ;  his  single-hearted 
devotion  to  his  Master;  his  constant  habit  of  esteeming  naught  ot  himself  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake ;  his  clear  sight  of  duty  and  faithful  performance  of  it. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  springs  of  action  that  he  was  enabled  to  become 
such  a  prai  tical  adherent  to  the  true  Kenosis  doctrine.  Equally  finely  exhibited 
do  We  tind  both  the  providential  guidance  which  led  hitn  from  point  to  point  ot 
his  career,  and  his  own  subjective  growth  toward  appreciation  ot  the  work  which 
God  had  in  store  for  him.  It  reads  like  a  chapter  out  of  patriarchal  history — thb 
chain  of  remarkable  providences  which  placed  him  in  such  a  sterling  household ; 
wrought  his  conversion  through  a  medium  which  at  the  same  time  attracted  him  to 
science;  forced  hun  to  Africa  against  his  choice;  drove  him  into  the  interior;  and 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  slave-trade.  And  it  reads  like  a  chapter  in 
psychology,  the  skilful  tracing  of  the  gradual  broadening  of  Uvingstone's  horizon, 
by  which  each  stage  of  the  upward  and  onward  growtlt  is  shown  to  spring  naturally 
out  of  some  circumstance  forced  now  upon  liis  mind  and  heart.  We  see  him  before 
our  eyes  becoming,  step  by  step.  Christian,  missionary,  missionary  statesman,  and 
pioneer  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  steps  seem  so  natural  that  Livingstone  would 
have  been  unnatural  in  not  making  them  ;  it  was  all  God's  doing,  not  his,  that  he 
made  them,  it  seems  as  if  they  must  have  been  made  even  against  his  will  had  not 
God  given  him,  with  the  opportunity,  also  the  willing  mind  and  made  him  through 
a  divinely  given  numia'  coiuerdia  a  fellow-worker  with  Himself.  What  wonder 
that  under  such  influences  he  grew  to  be  an  ideal  of"  the  perfect  Christian  gentle- 
man," that  his  biographer  feels  bound  to  describe  him  as  exhibiting  "  the  minimum 
of  infirmity  in  connection  with  the  maximum  of  goodness  "  ?  Having  hearkened  to 
the  command  of  i  Cor.  xi.  i,  he  found  the  truth  of  the  experience  of  Phil.  iv.  13. 

The  book,  thus,  is  a  litt .  not  a  defence,  of  Livingstone.  Yet  his  life  simply  stated 
constitutes  an  nni|)le  defence  against  the  charges  often  brought  against  him.  For 
example,  the  Ciiristian  nobihty  ol  his  motives  m  all  stages  of  his  ministry  arc  beyond 
all  doubt  fully  vindicated.  We  are  inclined  to  add :  so  also  the  Christian  wisdom  of 
his  judgment  in  seeking  the  Idnd  of  work  ho  did.  It  is  clearly  shown  that  he  was 
never  more  God's  sim[)le  ser\'ant  and  devoted  missionary  than  when  at  the  very 
work  for  undertaking  which  the  world  was  apt  to  condemn  him  as  false  to  his  call- 
ing. If  Livingstone  be  a  type,  who  would  not  wish  to  be  a  missionary  ?  God  fend 
the  Church  many  such !  And  God  gnint  a  full  fruitage  to  the  seed  he,  in  such 
abounding  travaU,  sowed  !  B.  B.  Warheld. 

MaSIKR    MISSIONARIKS — ChAPTKRS   in    PtONKKR    EHOKT  TltROUGHOUT  THF.  WoRl.D. 

By  Ai  EXANDER  Hay  Japp,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A  '  Ye are 
the  sail  of  the  earth.  "—M  ATT.  v,  13.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  1881. 

This  book  is  worthy  of  its  place  in  the  admirable  scries  of  religious  works  which 
bears  the  imprimatur  of  its  venerable  and  beloved  publisher.  It  consists  of  ten 

short  biographical  sketches  exhibiting  the  character,  the  field,  and  the  methods  of 
work  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  Christian  heroes  of  the  last 
century.  Among  these  are  James  Oglethorpe  and  Georgia,  Robert  Moffat  and 
South  Africa,  John  Coleridge  Patteson  and  the  South  Pacific,  etc. 

A.  A.  HODOB. 

Mbmokials  op  Robert  Smith  Candlish,  D.D.,  Minister  of  St.  George's  Free  Church, 

and  Principal  of  the  New  College.  Edinburgh.  By  W1LLIA.M  Wils..n,  F).I)..  Min- 
ister (EiiR-rnus;  of  St.  Paul'.s  Free  Church,  Dundee.  With  concluduig  (  hauler  by 
RouKKr  Rainy.  D.I)..  Principal  and  Professor  of  Church  History,  New  College, 

Edinburgh.    Edinburgh  :  .Adam  iV  Charles  HIack.  iSSo. 

Tn  the  ten  yc.irs"  conllict  which  issued  in  the  Disruption  of  the  Scottish  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church,  Dr.  Chahners  was  the  great 
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leader  on  the  non-Intrusion  side.  But  he  was  ably  supported,  among  older  men,  by 
Gordon,  and  among  the  younger  ministers  by  Cunningham,  Guthrie,  Buchanan,  and 
Candlish.  It  is  prohnbly  true  that  l)ut  for  ChaliiK-rs.  humanly  speaking,  the  Free 
Church  would  never  have  come  into  existence  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  Chalmers 
could  not  have  done  the  work  he  did.  if  he  had  not  been  supported  by  such  a  baod 
of  young,  enthusiastic  and  eminently  able  **  aides  de  camp"  They  were  all  men  of 
mark,  but  each  had  his  own  distinctive  indildduality.  Cunningham  excellal  in  argu- 
ment. His  logic  was  relentless,  and  his  mental  force  was  like  that  of  a  sledge- 
hammer, every  stroke  of  which  sent  farther  home  the  point  which  he  was  driving. 
Guthrie  was  the  popular  orator  whose  ready  humor,  drdtl  stories,  dramatic  power, 
and  melting  pathos  carried  everything  before  them.  Buchanan  was  the  calm,  pol- 
ished, gentlemanly  diplomat,  whose  temiXT  was  never  rutfled,  whose  language  was 
never  unparhamein  iry,  who  had  always  himself  in  reserve,  whose  loyally  to  his 
principles  was  only  L  tjualled  |)y  the  clearness  of  his  judgment.  Candlish  was  the 
great  debater,  as  much  at  home  in  invective  as  in  argument.  No  man,  w^ith  perhaps 
the  exception  of  Disraeli,  ever  used  epithets  as  he  did.  His  onslauj^ht  was  simply 
terrible.  His  irony  had  in  it  not  a  little  of  the  grimness  of  Elijah's  on  the  brow  of 
Carmel ;  and  his  speeches,  owing  both  to  these  intrinsic  peculiarities  and  to  the 
ardor  of  bis  manner  in  delivering  them,  were  often  like  swollen  torrents  foaming  oq 
in  grand  impetuosity  and  carrying  all  manner  of  dehrts  triumphantly  upon  their 
waves.  In  his  later  days,  he  succeeded  Chalmers  and  Cunningham  in  the  Pnndpal- 
ship  of  the  New  College,  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  after  his  death,  some 
biographical  memorial  of  him  should  be  issued  from  the  |wess.  We  fear,  however, 
that  the  work  which  Dr.  Wilson  has  produced  will  not  meet  the  expectations  of  those 
who  turn  to  it  to  know  what  manner  of  man  Dr.  Candlish  was.  It  is  mainly  an  ex- 
ternal history,  and  gives  us  very  little  itiforination  about  the  formation  of  Candlish 's 
opinions ;  or  his  methods  of  study,  or  his  favorite  authors,  or  his  table  talk  with  his 
familiar  friends,  or  his  home  life,  or  his  pastoral  experiences.  In  fact,  it  might  be 
described  as  A  Collection  of  the  Sj>eeches  of  Dr.  Candlish,  with  such  editorial  Addi- 
tions as  are  needed  to  make  us  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  each  was  delivered.  We  have  Indeed  two  charming  chapters  devoted  to  bis 
eariy  life,  and  a  very  touching  account  of  his  last  days,  while  Dr.  Raioy  has  himished 
an  excellent  account  of  his  position  as  a  theologian  ;  but,  for  the  rest,  the  reader  is 
for  the  most  part  in  the  atmosphere  of  crowded  halls  and  heated  assemblies ;  and 
unless  he  happens  to  be  a  Scotchman  who  lived  in  the  stirring  times  when  the 
speeches  were  delivered,  he  will  lind  it  sli^duK  tedious  to  read  theni  through.  This 
is  the  fate  of  all  controversial  orations.  They  were  effcclix  e  because  they  met  the 
demands  of  Uie  hour ;  but  now  that  the  excitement  which  evoked  ihero  is  at  an  end, 
they  have  lost  tbdr  effervescence,  and  have  become  somewhat  "  flat."  A  biographer 
like  Dr.  Wilson  must  have  known  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  he  was  more  desirous  of  making  a  contribution  tn  the  liistory  of  the  Scottish 
Disruption  than  a  biography  of  his  Iricnd.  In  any  event  we  are  sure  that  the  first 
and  strongest  feeling  of  the  reader  as  he  lays  down  the  book  will  be  that  of  disap- 
pointment He  will  feel  that  whife  he  knows  perhaps  a  few  more  things  aiout 
Candlish  than  he  knew  before,  he  does  not  know  the  man  a  whit  better  than  he  did 
when  he  took  up  the  volume.  He  will  feel.  too.  that  in  the  exaggerated  attention 
that  has  been  given  to  the  work  ol  the  ecclesiastic,  the  greatness  ol  the  preacbtt'  has 
been  almost  igncmd.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  it  was  as  a 
preacher  that  Candlish  was  greatest.  He  stands,  among  the  pulpit  orators  of  his 
countrv  and  his  time,  second  to  Chalmers,  and  it  might  have  been  well  if  some  one 
had  given  as  a  comjxinion  chapter  to  that  of  Dr.  Rainy  an  analysis  of  his  honuleiic 
qualities.  The  man  who  could  gather  and  hold  together  such  a  congregatioa  as 
that  which  statedly  assembled  in  St.  George's  Church,  must  have  been  noortfiaaff 
minister ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  his  mental  qualities  had  to  cootcod 
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wHhwid  triumph  over  some  of  the  oddest  physical  peculiarities,  his  spiritual  power 
must  be  rated  all  the  higher.  We  question  if  any  one  ever  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  without  being  tempted  to  laugh  at  hb  singular  appearance.    His  liody  was 

diminutive,  and  seemed  to  have  been  prematurely  clu  '-kcd  in  its  development,  while 
that  which  it  lacked  appeared  to  have  been  given  to  the  head.  He  had  thus  the 
body  almost  of  a  dwarf,  with  the  head  of  a  giant.  And  what  a  head  it  was,  with 
long  tnishy  hair  hanging  all  over  and  around  it !  His  lips  were  large  and  firm,  with 
an  appearance  as  if  the  under-jaw  was  slightly  protuberant,  ilis  eyes  were  flashing, 
and  his  forehead  was  massive.  He  went  up  to  the  pulpit  with  a  hurried  ste|),  and 
running  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  he  rose  and  gave  out  the  psalm  alniust  in  a 
tone  of  defiance.  When  he  came  to  the  sermon — which  was  almost  always  read, 
but,  like  Chalmers's,  it  was  "  fell  reading,"  too — he  indul^^ed  in  ail  manner  of  con- 
vulsive-nervous movements,  twisting  and  writhing  almost  like  one  in  agony.  He 
clutched  at  his  gown  ;  he  took  hold  of  the  Bible  almost  as  if  he  meant  to  lift  it  and 
fling  it  at  his  hearers ;  he  grasped  the  pulpit  like  one  who  feared  he  was  about  to  &n. 
But  all  this  while  he  has  been  opening  up  his  text  in  a  manner  so  clear,  so  compre- 
hensive, so  suggestive,  that,  as  he  pnxcedetl,  ilu-  eccentricities  of  his  manner  were 
forgotten  in  the  impression  which  his  words  have  begun  to  produce.  His  forte  was 
exposition  and  practical  appeal,  and  he  vras  never,  in  our  judgment,  so  great  as  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  some  scriptural  character  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  terrors  which  it  conveyed  to  modern  times.  His  sermons  i  f  that  sort  arc  abso- 
lutely unrivalled  save  by  a  few  of  Frederick  Robertson's.  Sometimes  he  was  exceed- 
ingly subtle,  and  it  was  difficult  to  follow  him ;  but  in  general  the  lines  of  his 
thoughts  were  well  defined,  so  that  while  his  discourses  were  an  intellectual  treat  to 
the  most  educated  among  his  hearers,  they  were  enjoyed  also  by  the  plainest  people 
in  the  conj;rcg.ition.  But  we  must  imt  allow  ourselves  t(j  he  carried  away  by  our 
own  reminiscences  of  Candlish,  while  we  are  seeking^o  ciiaracterizc  these  memorials 
of  his  work.  We  have  perused  them  with  deep  interest  for  the  sake  of  the  man  ; 
but  where  no  such  personal  motive  is  at  work,  we  fear  the  larger  part  of  the  volume 
which  contains  them  will  I)e  omitted  by  the  reader,  while  the  other  chapters  are  too 
meagre  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  concerning  one  who  was  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest 
ecclesiastical  leaders,  and  one  of  the  most  effective  preachers  of  his  country  and  his 
day.  Wm.  M.  Taylor. 


III.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  Rki  vtk'ss  f>F  SrfFNcr,  and  Rfmcion,   The  Morse  Lectures,  1880.  By  HsNRV 

Cai.ii  Rw  <)[.,  LL.D.    N.  Y.:  Robert  Carter  «S:  Bros.  iS3l. 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the  most  pressing  question  of  the  hour  by  one  of  the  most 
competent  writers  in  the  Englisli^peaking  world.  Dr.  Calderwood  possesses  all  the 

qualifications  for  such  a  discussion,  the  union  of  which  in  one  person  is  exceedingly 
rare*,  and  when  actually  present  of  course  proportionably  precious.  He  is  a  loyal 
Christian,  a  sound  theologian,  and  an  eminent  master  oi  Philosophy  in  its  higher 
and  wider  sense.  And  yet  he  is  an  accomplished  student  of  those  departments  and 
aspects  of  science  which  are  specially  related  to  philosophy  and  religion.  His  recent 
admirable  treatise  on  "The  Relations  of  >Tind  and  Brain"  has  been  the  liest  possi- 
ble preparation,  both  for  writer  and  reader,  for  the  wider  discussions  presented  in 
this  vohime. 

Dr.  Calderwood  in  these  lectures  covers  a  wide  ground,  beginning  at  the  begin- 
ning and  sfjuarely  meeting  every  p<'nding  question  as  it  emerges  in  his  course. 
Lecture  I.  considers  the  "  Conditions  of  the  Inquiry,"  in  which  he  traces  the 
boundaries  of  the  legitimate  spheres  of  the  two  distinct  but  related  departments  of 
thought.  Religion  and  Science  :  and  shows  the  common  starting  ground  for  both,  and 
the  indiirt-ments  nric^in atin^;- in  thf  study  nf  ea  h  ffir '^erkini;  harmony  with  the  other, 
in  Chapter  11.  he  gathers  the  lessons  as  to  the  true  method  of  conducting  this  in- 
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quir\-  on  both  sides,  taught  by  the  expeinence  furnishcfl  by  p.^st  conflicts.  He  ?,hows 
that  the  facts  of  science  and  the  language  and  scope  of  revelation  have  been  equally 
misinterpreted  on  each  opposing  side.  The  tnie  question  is  as  to  the  harmony  of 
the  final  results  of  Sdence  and  of  Biblical  Exegesis,  when  these  are  settled  by  com- 
petent dcmonstrntion,  and  accepted  as  such  by  the  consent  of  all  competent  judges. 
In  Chapter  III.  he  discusses  the  '*  Inorganic  Elements  of  the  Universe,"  and  ex- 
pounds the  latest  scientific  doctrine  as  to  matter  and  energ>'.  He  demonstrates 
that  in  this  doctrine  science  has  reached  her  ultimatum — a  position  that  will  never 
be  reversed,  and  that  a  necessary  inference  from  it  is  that  the  uni\  crse  *'  miM  not 
have  been  evolved  through  infinite  past  time  by  the  agency  of  laws  now  at  work,  but 
must  have  had  a  distinctive  beginning,  a  state  beyond  which  we  (science)  are  totally 
unable  to  penetrate."  But  this  leaves  the  strong^  basis  for  the  Theistic  inference. 
Science  demonstrably  leads  not  to  an  eternal  evolution,  but  to  an  absolute  begin* 
ning  ;  that  is,  to  the  action  of  creative  intelligence. 

In  Chapter  IV.  Dr.  Calderwood  lays  Organized  Existence :  Life  and  its  Develop- 
ment, under  contribution  to  his  argument.  He  shows  that  admitting  all  the  6cts 
upon  which  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  is  based,  yet  that  Life  itself  could 
have  orii^nated  only  in  a  creative  act,  and  th.it  the  theory  itself,  while  explaining 
many  facts  of  variation  and  disiributi.m.  evidently  fails  to  account  for  the  initial 
stages  of  development  of  special  organs,  and  for  the  facts  of  deterioration  or  retro- 
grade development  so  obvious  in  every  department  of  organized  life.  In  Chapter  V. 
he  takes  up  the  relations  of  the  Lower  to  the  Higher  Organisms,  and  especially  "the 
relation  ot  the  vegt  tal)lc  kingdom  with  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  The  results 
exalt  to  a  greatly  higher  place  in  our  appreciation  the  evidence  of  design  in  the 
world."  He  shows  also  th.it "  the  whole  orders  of  ants,  taken  collectively,  must  be 
rej^^nrdcd  as  presentinj^  quite  exception.d  difficulties,  not  only  for  a  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, regarded  as  an  all-embraeing  science  of  life,  but  also  for  that  theor)-  of  intelli- 
gence which  seelcs  to  account  for  diversities  of  power  by  comparative  complexity  of 
brain  stnictun;." 

In  Lecture  VL.  entitled  Higher  Organizations:  Resemblances  and  Contrasts,  he 
shows  how  "  closely  the  human  organism  stands  allied  to  lower  orders  of  organism 
around  ;  how  matjy  homologies  of  structure  there  are,  and  how  niany  analogies  in 
experience."  And  in  Chapter  VII.  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  capital  question  of 
Man's  Place  in  the  Worid.  He  proves  that  while  there  is  in  the  whole  animal  sphere 
so  much  that  is  identical  in  the  structure  of  men  and  inferior  animals,  in  the  sphere 
of  abstract  and^ilcal  truth,  of  moral  obligation,  and  its  realization  in  moral  char- 
acter, there  is  an  abrupt,  absolute  diflerence.  A  whole  world  of  lact  which  can  in 
no  degree  be  explained  by  the  properties  of  matter,  nor  by  the  mechanism  of  the 
brain  or  nen'ous  tissues. 

Dr.  Calderwood  appropriately  sums  and  crow  ns  the  whole  argument  in  the  clos- 
ing Lecture  on  the  Divine  Interposition  for  Moral  Government.  He  expounds  the 
true  meaniiii,^  and  bearing  of  the  scientific  principle  of  Continuity,  and  shous  that  it 
does  not  in  the  least  conflict  with  the  Scriptural  doctrines  of  Miracle  and  <>f  .Answers 
to  Prayer.  These  are  never  modifications  of  nature,  nor  causeless  events  leading  to 
confusion  of  thought,  but  divine  volitions  gi\  ing  special  direction  to  natural  forces 
for  moral  purposes  —as  part  of  a  moral  government  to  which  the  phy^cal  system  is 
subser\'ient. 

We  thank  Dr.  Calderwood  for  this  noble  defence  of  the  faith,  and  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  all  interested  in  the  problems  he  so  ably  discusses.       A.  A.  HODGK 

Die  Christliche  Glaubb  und  die  Mxnscmucmb  Frbihbit.  Erster  ThbU'  Pnc* 
IhninaHen.  GoCha:  F.  A.  ftrthes.   1880.  (B.  Wcsteimann  kCo  ] 

"  Do  you  think  it  impossible,"  was  the  question  once  asked  of  an  eminent  civiliaB, 
**  that  German  culture  should  return  to  Christianity?  "  **  Certainly  not,"  was  the 
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answer,  coupkd  with  the  statement  that  the  return  would  not  be  to  the  Clirisiiaiiiiy 
of  the  churches,  or  to  any  of  the  traditional  forms  of  Christian  &ith.  This  reply,  as 
stated  by  the  anonymous  author  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  preface,  sei-ms  to  be 
the  stnrti'ijj-point  of  his  discussion,  ami  the  underlyinj^'  conviction  which  {guides  his 
observations  on  the  existing  state  of  opinion  in  Germany.  This  fact  renders  his 
book  the  more  noteworthy,  since  he  is  not  a  blind  adherent  of  any  one  confession, 
and,  therefore,  has  a  largeness  of  view  and  breadth  of  sympathy  not  always  found 
even  in  (left-ndt  rs  of  the  truth.  He  accurately  notes  the  progress  of  events,  shows 
that  the  unification  of  Gcrminy  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  adherents  of  the  old  faith, 
•nd  cites  the  accredited  fact  that  an  unbelieving  official  once  frankly  said,  t'  at  the 
readini^  of  Busch's  narrative  of  the  Chancellor  had  wrought  a  revolution  in  Ins  mind, 
for  "  if  such  a  monstrously  clever  man  as  Bismarck  believes  in  Christianity  there 
must  be  something  in  it."  The  aim  of  his  work  is  to  meet  and  encoura;,'c  this 
growing  tendency.  The  formal  treatises  on  Apologetics,  even  such  as  the  tasteful 
and  elegant  prelections  of  Luthardt,  are  addressed  rather  to  belteveis  than  unbe> 
Kcvers.  and  do  not  therefore  adaj^t  themselves  readily  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
latter  class.  Some  of  these  are  hnncst  wlien  they  say  that  they  would  believe  if  lh€y 
could.    And  these  the  author  would  fain  help. 

His  discussion,  therefore,  is  eminently  faAr  and  attractive.  On  some  important 
points  he  diveiges  from  the  orthodo.x  faith  ;  hut  in  the  general,  for  the  object  he  has 
in  view,  his  positions  arc  well  taken  and  strongly  maint  iiiu  d.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  the  whole  subject  from  the  beginning,  and  writes  with  a  calm- 
ness and  clearness  that  invite  attention  and  almost  compel  assent  The  larger  por- 
tion of  his  work,  although  completed,  is  reserved  from  the  press  until,  by  the  recep- 
tion of  this  jirelimin  ir}'  portion,  it  ran  he  ascertained  whether  there  is  a  call  for  the 
rest.  We  certainly  hope  there  will  be  such  a  call,  for  there  can  hardly  be  a  better 
contiibtttton  from  the  Christian  side  to  the  famous  Kitltur-kamp/  so  long  carried  on 
among  the  German  people.  Talbot  W.  Chambers. 

The  Tkuth  of  Scripture  in  connection  with  RevELAXioN,  Inspieation,  and 
THE  Canon.   By  John  J.\mf-s  Givrs.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Herme- 

neutics  in  MaRce  Collciie,  LorKloti'li  rry.    Edinburgh  ;  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1881.  8vo, 

pp.  viii.  370.    N.  Y.  :  Scribner  &  VVelford  ;  price.  S3. 60. 

This  treatise  begins  with  the  general  subject  of  the  necessity  for,  and  possiI)ility 
of.  Revelation,  discussing  miracle  and  prophecy,  with  the  objections  and  theories 
accounting  for  the  evidences.  The  second  part  treats  of  the  nature  and  proof  of 
plenary  Inspiration,  with  examination  of  objections  and  exhibition  of  confirmations. 
The  third  part  treats  <if  the  Canon,  understanding  by  canonicity,  inspired  author- 
ship, the  proof  of  which  is  derived  from  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  the  tesiiimmy 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  testimony  to  apostolic  authorship  or  sanction.  The  O.  T. 
portion  contains  a  chapter  on  the  Deuteronomlc  discussion,  followed  by  five  appen- 
dixes. It  will  seem  to  many  an  infelicity  that  althouj^h  the  plan  of  the  book  di\  i<les 
inspiration  and  canonicity,  the  definition  of  canonicity  includes  inspiration.  This 
necessitates  the  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  Church  in  proof  not  only  of  apostolic 
sanction,  but  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles.  Canonical  because  inspired,  and 
inspired  because  so  accepted  hv  the  Church,  if  not  rircolar  reasoning,  is  neverthe- 
less not  clear,  whereas  if  Canonicity  be  regarded  simply  as  a  iustorical  question, 
relative  simply  to  the  fact  of  the  use  by  the  Church,  and  belief  of  the  Church  that 
a  book  was  inspired;  then  the  historical  proof  of  that  fact  being  carried  up  to  the 
Apostolic  Church,  there  rein.iins  for  the  question  of  Inspiration  all  the  proofs  cxternrd 
and  internal  which  are  here  detailed.  The  question  is  one  of  arrangement,  however. 
The  work  takes  high  ground,  and  \s  an  excellent  presentation  of  its  great  subject, 
calculated  for  the  use  not  only  of  theological  students,  but  of  general  readers. 

C.  W.  Hodge. 
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Thf  Mavifoi.o  Witness  for  Christ.  Part  I.  Christianity  and  Natural  Theolozr. 
Tail  il.  The  Positive  Evidences  of  Christianiu-.  Heing  the  Bovie  Lectures  for 
1877  and  1878.  By  Alfred  Barry.  D.D.,  D.C.L,  Principal  ol  KtnR's  College. 
London.  Canon  of  Worcester,  etc.  8vo,  pp.  aa,  400.  New  York :  £.  P.  Dattoa  ft 
Co.  1880. 

The  first  course  in  this  triple  series  of  Boyle  Lectures,  that  of  1876,  was  published 

in  the  followinf;^  year  by  the  Christian  Evidence  Con.mittee  of  the  S.  P.  C  K.  Like 
the  courses  offered  in  the  volume  before  us,  it  had  been  recast  and  somewhat  ex- 
pandetl,  and  bore  the  title  ;  "  Wliai  is  Natural  Theology  ?  An  attempt  lo  estimate 
the  cumulative  evidence  of  many  witnesses  to  God.*'  On  the  foundation  thus  hid  the 
author  builds  up  the  structure  of  the  present  volume.  In  the  second  course  of  the 
series  his  aim  is  to  exhibit  "  the  relation  in  whirh  the  Cosyjel  stands  to  the  conclu- 
sions and  doubts  of  'Natural  Religion.'  "  Holding  that  Christianity  is  "supernat- 
ural, not  preternatural."  he  maintains  that  in  all  the  fundamental  points  Christianitj 
accords  w  ith  and  confirms  the  princt|des  and  inductions  of  Natural  Religion  and 
Natural  Theolo^',  while  it  supplements  them  l)y  important  and  characteristic  disclos- 
ures and  provisions  of  its  own.  Attention  to,  and  fiworable  rejjard  for,  Christianity 
behig  thus  conciliated,  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  positive  evidences  to  accomplish 
their  legitimate  work.  These  he  exhibits  in  the  third  course. 

For  breadth,  comprehensiveness,  consecutivencss,  vigor,  clearness,  and  fairness  of 
reasoninj;  and  presentation,  Dr.  Barry's  disoussifm  has  not  been  surpass<-(l  for  a  Inn:^ 
lime,  if  it  has  been  equalled,  in  the  literature  of  its  department.  In  his  an.dogical 
argument  he  keeps  in  view,  as  the  fundamental  points  in  religion,  "  the  personafity 
of  God,  the  spirituality  of  man.  and  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  evil,"  and  Seeks  to 
show  how  Christianity  substantiates  and  proposes  to  com])lcte  in  the  appearing, 
teaching,  and  work  of  Clinst  all  that  nature  had  most  reliably  communicated.  In 
his  more  directly  apologetic  discus^on  he  recognizes  two  points  as  most  central  to 
modern  thought:  "  the  consideration  of  the  unique  combination  of  various  powers  in 
Cliristianity,  considered  as  at  once  a  philosophy,  a  moral  forrc,  and  a  s[)iritual  life," 
and  '*  the  conleni[)lation  of  the  life  and  person  ol  Christ  as  a  w  hole,  in  the  combined 
manifestations  of  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  standing  out  unique  and  unapproachable^ 
and  rightly  challenging  for  Him  an  absolute  faith."  This  phrase  we  quote  with  the 
further  (jbject  of  indicating  Dr.  Barr. 's  view  of  the  real  scope  of  the  Evidences,  and 
the  true  function  of  faith.  In  examining  Christianity  and  Christ  he  treats  both  as 
historical  entities,  and  orders  and  shapes  his  aigument  with  reference  to  the  natural 
prociaaes  of  a  mkid  conlronting  them  as  realities,  and  not  hampered  by  phiknofilucal 
or  technical  considerations. 

Dr.  Barry  wisely  and  rightly  treats  every  valid  argument  for  Christianity  .is  valid 
forever,  while  he  recognizes  the  vary  ing  conclusiveness  ol  diflcrent  arguments  at  dif- 
ferent periods  and  with  different  minds.  His  dealing  with  historical  criticism  and 
modem  philosophies  is  eminently  fair  and  judicious,  while  uncompromising.  When 
he  comes  to  the  "  doetriries  of  faith  "  after  <liscussing  the  '*  province  of  faith."  we 
are  oliligcd  in  some  points  to  qualify  our  comtnendation.  For  example,  \vhen  he 
sa)s  (  [).  368),  "  In  the  light  of  His  teaching  of  the  Atonement,  the  Resurrectkm  is 
seen  as  the  proof  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Atonement,  and  thus  of  the  justificatioo 
of  all  men  in  the  blood  ol  Clirisl,"  his  expression  is  unfortunately  inexact  or  seri- 
ously erroneous.  So  in  general,  in  his  references  to  Mediation  and  Atonement,  both 
in  Part  I..  Chap,  viii.,  and  in  Part  11..  Chap,  vui.,  we  miss  an  adequate  and  unmistak* 
able  recognition  of  the  Wcariousness  of  Christ's  work.  Any  possible  hiadequacy  and 
unsatistat  ti  ii  iness  of  utterance,  however,  on  these  points  lies  among  the  incidentals 
and  not  among  the  essentials  of  the  author's  grand  contribution  to  our  recent  apolo- 
getic literature. 

With  great  definiteness  of  conceptwn  and  skill  in  execution  he  has  ana)'ed  the 
Evidences,  and  defined  their  sphere.  **  The  function  of  Christian  evidence  is  dis- 
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chaiged,"  he  says  (p.  397).  "  when  it  has  led  us  with  the  apostles  to  confess  that  He 
has  •  the  words  of  eternal  life,'  not  only  in  '  the  earthly  thin^^s.'  which  we  can  undt-r- 
stand  and  test,  but  in  '  the  heavenly  things ' — the  mysterious  realities — which  no 
mere  man  can  know/'  Charles  A.  Aiken. 

Die  Mokernf.n  Wfi.tanschauungen  imd  ihre  pfktischcn  Consequcnzen.  VorirSge 
u.  s.  \v..  von  D.  Chr.  Eknst  Luthakdt.  i2mo.  pp.  x.  360.  Leipzig  :  DOrfHing 
u.  Fninke.  1880. 

This  vf)Iume  contains  the  fourth  series  of  the  popular  lectures  delivered  by  Dr. 
Luthardt  in  Leipsic,  under  t!ie  c^eneral  title  Apologie  dcs  Christ.'ttthuma,  in  the  years 
1864,  1867,  1872,  and  1880  respectively.  The  nine,  four,  and  two  editions  through 
which  the  earlier  volumes  have  passH,  shows  that  they,  especially  the  first  (on  the 
Fitnditntental  Truths  of  Ckrisiiinu'/y),  had  found  fa\or  with  the  j;(  ix  ral  pubHc. 
The  early  voUimes  have  hecome  well  known  in  an  Knj^Iish  translation.  While  many 
of  the  main  positions  taken  and  arguments  employed  in  the  present  scries  have  been 
already  indicated,  especially  in  the  third  volume  (on  the  Mcralily  of  Christianity^^ 
the  importance  of  the  theme  abundantly  justifies  the  more  complete  and  orderly  dis- 
cussion of  a  very  important  subject  in  a  di-^tinct  course  and  voUiine.  Tlit-  modtrn 
X'ieu'S  of  the  World,  and  fheir  practical  Const-qucnccs,  lead  the  author  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  nature  and  general  tendencies  of  Rationalism,  Pantheism,  Material- 
ism, and  Pessimism.  The  relations  of  these  tsrpes  of  thought  to  each  other,  and 
their  nianifcsntion  in  educational  theories  and  methods,  in  political  and  economic 
doctrine  ant!  action,  as  well  as  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  theoloj^-,  and  ecclesinstic  il 
affairs,  naturally  occupy  larger  space  than  would  be  required  for  their  simple  and 
abstract  definition  and  analysis. 

It  is  well  that  the  attempt  shtiuld  be  so  vigorously  and  thoroughly  made  to  show 
how  deep  is  the  root,  and  how  wide  the  spread  of  the  branches,  of  these  great  sys- 
tems of  thought.  From  the  very  nature  of  his  enileavor,  however,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  author  should  fait  to  carry  with  him  as  completely  as  in  his  previous  volumes 
the  great  body  of  believers  in  evangelical  truth.  It  is  not  now  merely  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  theolo^nral  belief  that  will  here  and  there  qualify  the  reader's  assent  to 
the  positions  taken  and  the  arguments  employed.  His  very  pronounced  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  views  deeply  color  many  of  his  estimates  and  many  of  his  reason- 
ings. Not  only  is  republicanism,  but  constitutional  monarchy,  vitiated  by  a  ration- 
alistic taint.  And  his  discussions  in  rcpfard  to  education  must,  of  course,  bear  the 
impress  of  his  doctrine  on  the  true  mutual  relations  of  Church  and  State.  It  is 
natural  that  the  "  burning  questions  of  German  life  should  be  ccmstantly  Intiught 
to  the  front ;  yet  in  principle  the  same  questions  are  at  least  beginning  to  bum  all 
over  the  civilized  world. 

The  j)ublication  of  iliis  xolunie  is  eminently  timely  ;  and  whatever  fundamental 
exception  many  an  evangelical  Christian  may  take  to  the  author's  view  on  one  point 
and  another— ecclesiastical,  political,  educational,  economic— he  can  hardly  fail  to 
understand  better  the  history  of  the  century,  and  the  drift  of  the  present  time,  and 
to  come  nearer  to  the  deeper  principles  that  underlie  many  of  the  controversies  of 
the  day. 

The  notes  appended  to  the  lectures  are,  as  is  usual  with  the  author,  rich  not  only 
in  illustrative  citation,  but  as  guides  to  the  recent  literature  of  the  topics  discussed. 

Charles  A.  Aiken. 

OuTtiNcs  OF  Lbctvkis  ON  THE  Chmstian  DocTKiifB.  Printed  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary.   By  EDWARD  D.  Morris,  D.D. 

This  volume  of  seventy-two  larj^e  octavo  p.iges  is  a  syllabus  of  the  course  in  theol- 
ogy taught  by  Dr.  Morris  in  Lane  Seminary.  It  is  founded  upon  the  Westminster 
Standards,  and  arranges  the  matter  under  the  following  eight  heads:  The  Script- 
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ures :  Trinitarian  Theology ;  Anthropolo^- ;  The  Trinity  as  related  to  Creation, 
Providence,  anri  Redemption:  Soteriology;  Pneumatology.  or  the  Work  of  the  Ho^ 
Spirit ;  Ecclesiology ;  and  Eschatology. 

^  A  table  of  contents  has  not  the  interest  or  instructtveness  of  a  book,  and  yd  Uib 
little  volume  has  much  interest  and  instruct! veness  for  any  one  versed  in  theologicrf 
knowledge.  It  is  a  fine  pifce  of  analysis,  and  evinces  that  the  classes  at  Lane  Sem- 
inary are  made  to  do  thorough  uork  both  within  and  without  the  lecture-room. 
When  the  system  shall  be  pvcn  to  the  public,  it  will  be  marked  by  comprehenrife- 
ness,  accuracy,  vigor,  and  freshness,  if  the  nature  of  it  is  to  be  deduced  from  these 

One  or  two  negative  criticism-  occur  on  perusal.  It  strikes  us  that  the  fourth 
.  part  contains  some  matter,  such  as  eternal  generation,  etc.,  that  naturally  belongs  to 
the  second.  To  discuss  the  tn'nitarian  relations  again  after  anthropology  seems  to 
be  going  over  frround  a  second  time.  Dr.  Morris,  as  does  Dr.  Hodge,  discusses 
the  Perst)n  of  Christ  under  the  head  of  Soteriolo;^'.  This  latter  properly  includes 
only  the  work,  and  not  the  person.  The  proper  term  is  either  Christology  or  Sotcr- 
ology.  There  is  the  same  objection  to  bringing  the  person  of  Christ  under  the  head 
of  his  work,  that  there  would  be  to  bringing  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  under  the 
head  nf  a  divine  wolic:  to  discusstog  the  Trinity  under  the  head  of  Crcattoo  or 
Providence. 

Occasionally  (he  author's  catch-words  might  convey  a  ditTcrcnt  impression  regard* 
ing  his  theological  position  from  what  his  discussion  does.  "  Man,**  he  says  (p.  si)* 
"is  en!'. Mr- I  ^vi'h  ability,  though  fallen  and  depraved."  But  this  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  statements  on  p.  20,  that  "  sin  is  more  than  an  act;  a  tendencv". 
disposition,  purpose,  state  "  ;  and  that  "  depravity  contains  within  itself  no  principle 
of  restoration."  These  sutements  also  qualify  the  sutement  on  p.  20^  that  "the 
true  seat  of  sin  is  not  in  nature,  bat  in  character."  W.  G.  T.  Sbedd. 

The  Humiliation  of  Christ.  By  A.  B.  Bruce.  D.D.   T.  &  T.  Clark.  Edinburgh. and 
Scribner  ft  Welfotd,  New  Yoric 

This  able  treatise  has  passed  to  a  second  edition,  to  which  the  author  has  added 
a  lecture  upon  the  Modern  Hum mi'^tie  Theories  of  Christ's  Person.  The  volume  is 
a  fine  example  of  learning,  compression  of  matter,  and  reasoning.  The  student  caa 
obtain  from  this  single  book  a  satisfiictory  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  Christ's 
humiliation  as  it  has  been  discussed  in  the  Patristic,  Mediaeval,  Lutheran,  and  Re- 
formed (  hurches.  It  is  the  only  English  work  that  gives  anything  like  a  thorouigb 
view  of  the  Kenotic  theories. 

The  author  first  makes  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Chiistology  of  ApoUinaris.  Cyril. 
Nestorius,  Eutyches,  Leo,  and  John  Damascene ;  marking  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Monophysite,  Monothelitc.  and  Adoptian  controversies.  The  view  of  .-\quin.is  is 
touched  upon,  and  then  the  writer  passes  to  the  Lutheran  statements  by  Brcnu  and 
Chemnitz  and  the  Giessenand  Tubingen  theologians  ;  then  to  those  of  Zanchiusand 
Hutsius  of  the  Reformed  Church ;  and  lastly  to  those  of  Thoroasiua,  Gesi»  Ebrari 
and  Martensen. 

Dr.  Bruce  stands  by  the  Reformed  Christolotn,-,  thoujj^h  re^jardini^  it  as  too  briefly 
and  imperfectly  treated.  He  describes  the  Lutheran  Chrisiology  as  a  "dciiicalioo 
of  humanity  rather  than  a  descent  of  God  into  humanity,  investing  the  human  tature 
of  Christ  with  all  divine  attributes*  even  with  such  metaphysical  ones  as  are  com- 
monly repfarded  and  described  as  incommunicable  "  (p.  3K  He  has,  however,  not  only 
a  candid,  but  a  somewhat  kindly  feeling  toward  the  Lutheran  Kenotic  theories,  ai>d 
attributes  to  some  of  the  objections  urged  from  this  quarter  against  the  Cbaioedoo 
Christology  more  weight  in  our  judgment  than  they  are  entitled  to.  He  has  given  more 
attention,  apparently,  to  the  Lutheran  than  to  the  Reformed  Christology.  Wc  see 
no  reference,  for  instance,  to  the  careful  discriminations  of  Turrettin  uodcr  this 
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locus,  or  to  the  abundant  material  furniahed  by  De  Moor* or  Marck.  We  think  that 
Stronger  replies  to  the  Lutheran  charge  of  a  double  personality  as  necessaril>  implied 
h)  the  double  natures  of  Christ  might  have  been  found  in  these  and  similar  sources. 

We  hnve  not  the  time  to  enter  into  an  extended  t  xamination  of  this  valuable  treat' 
ise,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  two  remarks  suggested  by  it. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  difference  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Later-Lutheran 
Cbristology,  is  the  difference  between  union  and  transmutation.  The  former  affirms 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  ronstitutcd  of  two  diverse  n.itures  united  t'ii;et!icr  without 
change;  the  latter,  that  He  is  constituted  of  two  diverse  natures,  one  interpenetrat- 
ing and  aiterii^  the  other.  The  Lutheran  asserts  that  the  divine  nature  communi- 
cates  some  of  its  properties  to  the  human ;  the  Reformed  denies  this.  According  to 
the  Re  formed  view,  the  liuman  nature  after  the  incarnation  is  still  a  pure  and  sim- 
ple humanity.  It  has  no  divine  pro|xrties  by  communication  from  the  divine  es- 
sence. It  is  greatly  exalted  in  its  degree  of  excellence  by  its  union  with  deit),  but 
not  changed  in  Idnd.  The  human  is  only  human,  and  that  forever.  The  Lutheran, 
on  the  c(intrary,  ascribes  to  the  human  nature  when  assumed  by  the  Logos  certain 
new  pro[)erties  -such  as  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  and  omniscience — which  ex- 
pel the  old  finite  properties  of  locality,  weakness,  and  ignorance,  so  that  the  human 
nature  is  transmuted  into  the  divine.  This  is  more  than  simple  union  of  two  nat- 
ures ;  it  is  transmutation  of  one  Into  the  other. 

This  substitution  of  transmutation  of  natures  for  union  of  natures  arose  from  an 
erroneous  conception  of  personality.  Th<t  Lutheran  supposes  that  if  there  is  to  be 
only  one  person,  there  must  be  only  one  nature.  This  is  the  reason  for  his  strenu- 
ous  endeavor  to  convert  the  two  natures  into  one  nature.  This  was  the  false  notion 
of  the  old  Monnphysitism.  If  two  natures,  then  two  j)ersons ;  if  one  nature,  then 
one  person.  This  was  the  postulate.  But  a. self  conscious  j)erson  may  be  consti- 
tuted <^  one  nature,  or  of  two  natures,  or  of  three  natures.  A  person  may  be  either 
dmple  or  complex.  A  trinitarian  person,  for  example,  is  constituted  of  only  one 
nature.  He  is  wholly  spiritual  and  immaterial.  The  second  person  in  the  Codhe.ad 
is  the  divine  essence  in  a  particular  mode  of  subsistence.  He  is  pure  spirit,  without 
body,  parts  or  passions.  Here  is  a  case  of  a  single  self-consciousness  with  only  a 
single  nature.  A  human  person,  again,  is  constituted  of  two  natures :  a  soul  and  a 
body.  A  man  is  not,  like  God  the  Father  or  God  the  Son,  purely  and  only  spirit. 
He  is  composed  of  two  substances  as  fliverse  as  mind  and  inaiter.  And  yet  there 
is  only  one  self-consciousness.  One  and  the  same  man  is  conscious  of  the  spiritual 
feelings  of  his  soul  and  of  the  physical  sensations  of  his  body.  The  former  spring 
out  of  his  immaterial  nature,  the  latter  out  of  his  material.  Having  double  natures, 
he  has  double  consciousness  and  a  sini^le  self-consciousness.  Here  a  human  per- 
son diflers  from  a  tnniiarian  person.  The  latter  can  have  only  one  mode  or  form  of 
consdousness,  namely,  a  spiritual  form.  The  former  can  have  two  modes,  namely, 
one  spiritual  and  one  physical.  A  divine  person  has  but  one  mode  of  consciousness 
and  one  st  If-const  iousness;  a  human  person  has  two  modes  of  consciousness  and 
one  self-consciousness. 

And  yet  even  a  human  person,  like  a  trinitarian  person,  can  have  self-consciousness 
with  only  one  nature.  When,  for  example,  the  human  body  is  separated  from  the 
human  soul  at  death,  the  self-consciousness  continues;  but  only  one  form  of  con- 
sciousness is  now  jKJssible.  The  soul  without  the  body  cannot  experience  physical 
sensations.  The  experience  of  the  disembodied  state  must  be  wholly  mental  or  spir- 
ituaU  There  can  be  no  sensuous  elements  in  it,  because  the  body  with  the  five 
senses  is  temponirily  separated  from  the  soul.  The  man  must  now  get  his  con- 
sciousness through  only  his  immaterial  nature.  There  is  a  recollection  of  past  sen- 
suous experience,  but  no  present  actual  sensation  through  the  bodily  senses.  Not 
ttntn  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  its  reunion  with  the  soul,  can  both  modes  of 
consdousneis— the  physical  and  mental— be  experienced  again  together.  This 
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proves  that  a  single  sdf-consciousness  is  possible,  either  with  one  or  with  two  nstt* 

ures ;  only,  the  elements  of  it  will  not  be  so  varied  in  one  rase  as  in  the  other. 

A  theanthropic  person  is  still  more  complex  than  a  human  person.  He  has  three 
diverse  natures,  each  yielding  their  diverse  modes  oK  Gonsciousnefls,  and  yet  onljra 
single  self-consciousness.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  constituted  of  three  substances 
distinct  and  different  in  kind  from  each  other.  He  is  composed  of  one  infinite  '^nirt. 
one  finite  spirit,  and  one  finite  body.  The  God-man  is  the  divine  Essence,  a  reason- 
able souU  and  a  true  body,  in  union.  Why  should  such  a  diversity  ofcomponenis  be 
thought  to  be  incompatible  with  a  single  se1f<consciousness  ?  If  two  natures  or  sub> 
stances,  as  diverse  in  kind  from  each  other  as  a  man's  immaterial  spirit  and  his  ma- 
terial body,  can  constitute  only  one  person,  and  yield  a  single  self  runsciousness  with 
lis  doubleness  of  experiences  or  consciousnesses,  why  is  it  so  ditticuli,  as  the  Kc- 
nosist  asserts  it  is,  to  believe  that  three  natures  or  substances  as  diverse  as  the  (fi- 
vine  essence,  a  man's  spirit,  and  a  man's  body,  should  likewise  constitute  only  a  sin- 
gle person,  and  yield  a  single  self-consciousness  with  its  threefoldedness  of  experi- 
ence or  consciousness ;  namely,  those  of  the  divine  essence,  of  a  rational  soul,  and 
of  a  sensuous  body  ?  If  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert  that  spirit  is  changed  into  Iwdy* 
or  body  into  spirit,  in  order  to  account  for  a  nngle  personality  in  the  case  of  a  man, 
why  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  the  human  nature  must  be  transmuted  into  the  di- 
vine, in  order  that  there  may  be  a  single  personality  in  the  instance  of  a  God-man? 
if  complexity  of  natures  is  not  incompatible  with  sdf-consciousness  in  human  psy- 
cholog),  wliy  is  it  in  theanthropic  psychology?  Had  more  notice  been  talcen  of  the 
complexity  and  diversity  of  nature  found  in  our  own  ordinary  human  personality,  in 
the  discussion,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  assumption  that  began  in  ApoUinarism,  and 
has  run  on  through  the  whole  history  of  the  controversy:  namely,  that  personalily 
necessarily  implies  simplicity  of  structure  and  singleness  of  nature,  and  is  inooai> 
patible  with  complexity  and  duality,  would  have  been  invalidated  more  readily. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  Reformed  theologians  emphasize  and  the  Lutheran 
neglect — though  they  do  not  deny — the  distinction  between  a  nature  and  a  person. 
The  charge  of  the  latter  that  the  Reformed  Christology,  as  well  as  the  Chakedoa 
before  it,  is  Nestorian  and  doubles  the  personality  of  Christ,  springs  out  of  this  Dtnis- 
sion.    According  to  the  Scriptun  s,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  assumed  into 
union  the  "  seed  "  of  the  woman,  the  "  seed  "  of  Abraham,  the  "  seed  "  of  David,  the 
** flesh  and  blood"  of  the  Virgin.  Inspiration  thus  guards  agsdnst  the  supposition 
that  the  Logos  united  himself  with  an  individual  person.   This  "seed  "  or  "  human 
nature"  is  imf>ersonal  until  it  is  personali/cd  by  the  personality  of  the  Logos  with 
whom  it  is  united.  It  gets  its  personality  through  the  tnnilarian  personality.  When, 
and  not  till  when,  the  Logos  unites  himself  with  the  seed  of  the  woman,  is  there  an 
individual  man,  Jesus  Christ.    Prior  to  this  act  and  instant,  there  is  only  an  unindi- 
vidualized  "  seed,"  "flesh  and  blood,"  or  human  substance.    Hence,  only  oae  single 
person  results  from  this  union.    This  "flesh  and  blood  "  of  man  might  have  been 
individualized  by  ordinary  generation — the  usual  mode  of  personalizing  a  transmitted 
portion  of  human  nature.   In  this  case,  the  resulting  individual  would  have  been  a 
distinct  and  separate  person  and  a  sinful  person.    Had  t!ie  Logos  united  himself 
with  //lis,  he  would  have  been  two  persons,  and  one  of  them  would  have  been  sinful 
But  this  was  not  the  manner  in  which  God  the  Son  and  a  human  nature  were  united. 
"The  Son  of  God,"  says  Hooker,  v.  $3,  "did  not  assume  a  man's  person  into  his 
own  person,  but  a  man's  nature  to  his  own  person  ;  and  therefore  he  took  semen, 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  very  first  original  element  of  our  nature,  before  it  was  come 
to  have  any  personal  subsistence."    Similarly,  Owen  (Holy  Spirit,  ii.  3),  says  that 
"  the  Son  of  God,  in  his  assuming  human  nature  to  be  his  own»  did  not  take  an  in- 
dividual person  of  any  one  into  a  near  conjunction  with  himself,  but  preventing  [an- 
ticipating] the  personal  subsistence  of  human  nature  in  that  tlesh  [of  the  Virgin] 
which  he  assumed,  he  gave  it  its  subsistence  [/.  <•.,  its  personality]  in  his  own  per- 
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son,  whence  it  hath  its  indinduatkm  and  distinction  from  all  other  persons  what- 
ever."   This  miraculous  conception  and  personalizing  of  the  human  nature  perfectly 

sanctified  it,  so  tliat  the  instant  it  was  assinnr(!  into  union  with  the  Logos,  it  was. 
that  **  holy  thing  "  spoken  of  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  described  by  the  apostle  as 
"holy,  harmltss,  undetiled,  and  separate  from  sinners." 

It  is  frequently  assumed  that  individuality  is  a  necessary  property  of  human  nature, 
and  that  there  is  no  such  en'ity  as  a  human  nature  that  is  not  also  a  human  individ- 
ual. But  this  is  not  so.  I  nflividuality  relates  to  the /f/r/;/ of  a  substance  or  nature, 
alM  not  to  its  intrinsic  properties.  TJic  form  of  a  vase,  into  which  a  piece  of  clay  is 
moulded,  is  not  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  clay.  The  clay  has  all  of  its  neces- 
sar)'  properties,  even  if  it  should  never  be  moulded  at  all  by  the  potter.  So,  too,  a 
human  nature  has  all  the  human  propertic;,  even  thouj^h  it  should  never  be  indi- 
vidualized by  generation.  It  is  capable  of  becoming  a  person,  though  as  yet  it  is  not 
one.  It  is  not  a  brute  nature,  because  it  has  s|Hritual,  rational,  and  voluntary  ele- 
ments in  its  substance.  It  is  not  inorganic  nature,  because  it  is  vital  mtbstance. 
This  truth  is  clearly  stated  by  Turrettin,  in  his  account  of  Christ's  human  nature, 
Institutio  Xlii.,  VI.  18 :  "  Although  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  and  in- 
tdligent  substance,  and  perfect  in  respect  to  the  existence  and  properties  of  such  a 
substance,  yet  it  is  not  at  tirst  [statim]  a  person,  because  it  has  not  that  peculiar  in- 
communicable property  which  constitutes  a  suljsistence  as  distinj^uished  from  a  sub- 
stance [or  a  person  as  distinguished  from  a  nature]— just  as  soul  (anima),  taken  by 
itself,  is  a  particular  intelligent  substance,  yet  not  a  person,  because  it  is  an  incom- 
plete part  of  a  greater  whole.  It  requires  to  be  united  Mrith  a  body  before  there  can 
be  an  individual  man.  It  does  not  derogate  from  the  reality  and  perfection  of 
Christ's  human  nature  to  say  that  before  it  was  assumed  into  union  with  the  Logos 
it  was  destitute  of  personality,  because  we  measure  the  reality  and  dignity  of  a  hu- 
man nature  by  the  essential  properties  of  this  nature,  and  not  by  the  characteristic 
of  individuality  suhseciuently  added  to  it.  These  essential  properties  belong  to  it  by 
creation,  but  the  individual  form  is  superinduced  after  creation  generation.  The 
detinition  of  substance  or  nature,  consequently,  differs  from  the  definition  of  sub- 
sistence or  person.  Personality  is  not  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  a  nature,  but 
is,  as  it  were,  the  terniinus  to  which  it  tends;  and  Christ's  human  nature  acquired 
a  more  exalted  and  perfec^  personality  by  subsisting  in  the  Logos  than  it  would  had 
it  acquired  personality  by  ordinary  generation." 

If  these  two  points  are  tept  in  view,  namely,  that  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ's  person  are  united,  but  not  transmuted,  and  that  the  human  nature  is  as- 
sumed into  union  in  its  unindividualized  state,  there  need  be  no  logical  difheulty  in 
the  construction  of  Christ's  single  personality.  The  fathers  at  Chalcedon  did  this, 
and  so  did  leading  schoolmen  like  Aquinas.  The  Reformed  theoh>gians  did  the 
same ;  while  the  Lutheran  divines  very  soon  showed  a  tendency  toward  the  ancient 
Monophysitism — a  tendency  which  in  some  of  the  later  speculations  has  gone  to 
even  a  greater  extreme  than  those  of  Apollinaris  and  Lutyches,  and  to  which  this 
volume  of  Dr.  Bruce  furnishes  an  excellent  corrective.  W.  G.  T.  Shbdd. 

Die  EnPHANiRTt  im  Lrbsn  dks  Hbrriv,  von  F  L.  Stsismbybr.    Berlin,  1880 : 
Verlag  von  Wiegandt  und  Griebea.   [B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  N.  Y.] 

What  is  the  idea  or  true  notion  of  the  Epiphany  ?   This  is  the  question  which 

Prof.  Steinmeyer  properly  raises  at  the  very  outstart.  Is  it,  i)rim  irily,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  to  the  world  ?  Or  is  it  the  divine  manifestation  in  Christ  and  to 
Christ ;  and,  then,  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  world  ? 

The  distinction  is  important.  If  the  former  constitutes  the  idea,  then  the  Epiph- 
any may  be  external  and  phenomenal,  and  may  be  confined  to  a  day.  or,  at  most, 
to  single  occasions  in  the  life  of  Christ.   Then  a  commemorative  festival,  if  intro- 
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duccd  by  the  Church,  may  celebrate  a  specific  event  like  that  of  Christ's  baptism,  or 

His  mir.iciL'  at  Cana,  or  the  adoration  of  the  M.i;,n. 

If  the  latter  constitutes  the  idea,  then  the  Epiphany  is  internal  and  real  as  well 
as  external  and  phenomenal.  Then  it  cannot  be  contincd  to  a  single  day  or  to  single 
occasions  in  the  life  of  Christ,  but  extends  to  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  I.ogos 
and  to  the  entire  life  of  Christ,  not  excludinjj  any  events,  but  rather  including  all. 

In  the  li^ht  of  this  idea  we  retrace  the  divine  promise  to  Mary  at  Nazareth,  and 
the  fulfilment  at  Bethlehem  when  '*  The  Word  became  tksh  and  dwelt  among 
men  " ;  and  we  watch  with  constant  and  sacred  attention  the  development  of  tbal 
theanthropic  child,  Jesus,  as  He  ^rew  in  wisdom  and  in  stature,  for  in  Him  is  Goi 
manikst  in  the  Hesh  ;  to  Him  is  the  Spirit  given  without  measure  ;  in  Him,  and  iu 
Ilini  alone,  is  to  centre  the  l  atlier's  glory  and  to  be  expressed  the  very  image  of  His 
person. 

In  the  light  of  such  an  idea  of  the  Epiphany,  we  read  with  incn  a^ing  awe  the 
words  of  I'aul  :  "  It  pleaseil  the  K.ather  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  thvfll  ";  and 
the  answer  of  Christ :  "  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  )et  hast  thou  not 
known  me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.'* 

In  the  light  of  this  idea,  the  Epiphany  is  constant,  not  occasional  and  tcmporarf 
as  at  the  brief  visit  of  the  Maiji  in  BrthU  hem,  or  the  briefer  baptism  at  Jordan,  or 
the  single  miracle  at  Cana.  It  is  real  as  the  incarnation,  and  constant  as  the  life  of 
Christ. 

In  the  l^ht  of  this  idea,  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  cannot  ignore  the  natinty  of 
Christ,  but  must  include  it  as  well  as  the  baptism  -include  it  as  indispensable,  for 
then  was  born  in  the  City  of  David  a  Saviour  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  It  is  con- 
stant and  real  as  the  divine  manifestation  advanced  tirst  and  fully  in  Christ's  coo- 
sciousncss,  and  to  Him  until  He  could  say,  "  I  that  speak  onto  you  am  he." 

Consequent  to  this  came  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  world— a  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  not  only  at  Bethlehem,  and  at  the  Jordan,  and  at  Cana,  but  in  the 
cities  and  villages,  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  mountains,  in  the  temple,  on  the  sea.  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus,  everywhere,  as  Christ  went  forth  on  His  divine  misskm  mt 
only  to  heal,  but  to  forgive  sins  and  save  the  lost. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  an  idea  of  the  Epiphany  is  profound  and  comprehensive, 
nut  supcrticial  and  narrow.  It  is  such  an  idea  which  Prof.  S.,  in  this  bncf  treatise, 
presents  so  clearly  and  convincingly. 

Important  as  was  this  divine  manifestation  in  the  Christ  and  to  Him  fifSt  of  all,  it 
was  supremely  difficult  and  delicate  to  adjust  it  to  His  human  consciousness  growing 
toward  maturity  from  childhood  to  manhood.  It  was  supremely  delicate  so  to  adjust 
it  that  the  child  Jesus  should  grow  to  manhood  not  transcending  or  vmlating  the 
order  of  human  development  on  the  way— increasing  in  wisdom  and  in  stature— in  a 
word,  remaining  truly  human,  as  He  was,  yet  growing  steadily  toward  the  complete 
consciousness  that  He  was,  also,  divine. 

Until  it  had  been  already  manifi»t  in  and  to  Christ  himself  it  could  not  well  be 
manifested  to  the  worid  that  He  was  the  Cnrist,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah. 

To  trace  this  rnanirestation  in  and  to  the  consciousness  of  Christ  is  the  delicate 
task  which  Dr.  Steinmeyer  undertakes,  in  this  undertaking  he  shows  deep  insight, 
discriminating  analysis,  and  graphic  power  of  delineation.  To  such  a  task,  sympa- 
thetic skill  alone  is  cOTipetent.  To  know  how  wdl  the  author  succeeds,  one  onist 
peruse  this  little  hook. 

This  task,  tirst  of  all,  accomplished,  what  remains,  though  not  absolutely,  is  com- 
paratively easy,  viz.,  to  follow  the  external  manifestation  of  Christ  as  the  Mcsrilh 
There  is  need  only  to  pursue  the  open  and  wdl-beaten  path. 

With  deepening  interest,  we  accompany  our  author  as  he  unfolds  his  profound 
idea  of  the  Epiphany.  We  sec  how  the  light  of  this  great  consciousness  is  dawning 
upon  the  child  Jesus.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  m  the  temple.  His  signibcanl  reply 
is:  «*  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business?  '* 
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In  His  retirement  at  Nazareth  the  consdouaness  of  the  great  reality  slowly,  per- 
haps, but  steadily  grows  upon  Him  ;  and  Mary  ponders  these  things  in  her  heart. 

Becoming  familiar  with  the  prophecies  concerning  Himself,  He  is,  above  all,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Himself.  The  higher  consciousness  has  grown  intense. 
He  is  the  predicted  Messiah.  The  dawn  1^  passed  into  a  light  so  full  that  His 
mission  and  His  pathway  are  clear.  He  cannot  hesitate  to  receive  the  baptismal 
sacrament  and  be  wholly  consecrate. 

In  the  light  of  this  consciousness,  Jesus — as  self-revealed — appears  at  the  Jordan. 
The  idea — Der  BegrilT— is  putting  forth,  in  external  form,  die  Thatsachen,  and  re* 
ceiving  external  conlirinnlion.  The  manifestation  in  Christ  and  to  Christ  is  accom- 
panied by  the  manifestation  of  Christ.  This  manifestation  is  visible  and  audible : 
"  Upon  whom  thou  shall  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaming  on  him,  the 
same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  And  a  voice  came  from  heaven 
which  said,  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son ;  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased." 

But  this  is  followed  by  another  manifestation  widely  difTerent.  yet  perhaps  no  less 
decisive.  Jesus  is  driven  of  the  Spirit — subjectively  impelled — into  the  wilderness  to 
be  tempted  of  the  devil.  The  consecrating  sacrament  is  to  be  followed  by  the  con- 
secrating test  The  manifestation,  as  before,  is  primarily  in  Christ  and  to  Christ, 
so  that  His  purpose  and  His  pathway  to  the  wilderness  are  no  less  clear  and  certain 
tlian  to  the  Jordan.  In  the  light  of  this  consciousness  He  appears  in  the  wilderness. 
In  the  trial  -  the  temptation — there  is  a  new  manifestation,  not  merely  of  Christ  to 
Hioooelf,  but  of  Christ  as  confronted  by  the  arch-teropter,  and  also  of  triumph  over 
the  crowning  temptation,  together  writh  sympathetic  witness  from  heaven  as  "  angels 
came  and  ministered  unto  Him." 

In  conformity  with  his  idea  of  the  Epiphany  as  a  divine  manifestation  in  Christ 
and  to  Christ,  and  also  a  manifestatira  of  Christ  to  the  worid.  Prof.  Steinmeyer 
might  include  all  the  recorded  events  of  Christ's  life  in  the  circle  of  Thatsachen. 

But  he  restricts  himself  to  three  chapters:  I.  D/e  Tauft'.    11.  Dit  Versitchung, 
HI.  Die  Verkldruttg,   (The  Baptism;  The  Temptation  ;  The  Transfiguration). 

As  in  the  case  of  His  baptism,  and  of  the  temptation,  so  now  He  goeth  in  the 
light  of  this  great  consciousness  impelled  by  the  Spirit.  He  goes  not  now  alone,  but 
takelh  with  Him  Peter  and  James  and  John,  anil  leadeth  lliem  into  a  high  mount- 
ain apart  to  pray.  As  Jesus  prayed  He  was  transfigured  beiore  them.  There  was 
divinely  manifest  to  Him,  as  perhaps  never  before.  His  way  to  death  and  through 
death  to  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension  into  the  glory  that  should  follow.  With 
this  divine  manifestation  there  were  given  new  and  wonderful  attestations  of  the 
Father's  love  and  approval.  Was  it  for  this  He  prayed  ?  We  do  not  know.  But 
we  know  that  new  attestations  were  given  to  Him  as  Moses  and  Elias  appeared  in 
gl<M7  and  spake  of  His  decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.  But 
higher  .attestation  still  was  given  as  He  was  transfigured,  attesting  to  His  experience 
the  prophecy  fultilled  :  "  Thou  wilt  not  abandon  my  soul  to  Shcol ;  neither  wilt  thou 
sutler  liune  holy  one  to  see  corruption."  In  the  language  of  Anselm, — transfigura- 
tum  esse  Christum  gtoriam  hitune  riesurrectionls  ostendendo ;  or,  in  the  words  of 
Steinmeyer :  "  This  transfiguratimi  on  the  Mount  is  no  mere  predicatkm,  but  a  real 
preformation." 

Here,  again,  is  the  Epiphany  primarily  in  and  to  Christ,  and  there  through  Christ 
to  the  chosen  witnesses  and  to  the  world.  There  was  not  only  repeated  the  divine 
witness  to  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  divine  approval  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah 

(attesting  in  sign  and  wortl  the  infinite  complacency  of  the  Father — "  This  is  my  s 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased  ' '),  but  there  was  added  the  divine  recogni- 
tion of  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  superior  to  Moses  or  Elias— iaw^ver  or 
prophet— •tfi^Mreme  in  authority  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  This  divine  recognition 

and  attestation  w;is  manifest  in  the  majesty  of  the  transfiguration  and  in  the  voice 
which  came  from  heaven.   Says  Peter,  "  This  voice  which  came  from  heaven  we 
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heard  when  we  were  with  him  in  the  holy  mount."  s  1^  i.  i8.  **We  wece  eye* 

witiHssi-s  of  his  majesty,"  16  ver.  And  says  John,  "  We  hcheld  his  glory,  the  glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,"  1. 14.  *'  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  you,"  i  John  i.  3. 

But  we  must  not  extend  this  reWew  notice.  Narrow  and  superficial  as  compared 
with  this  view  of  Steinmeyer  must  be  the  theory  which  would  make  the  Epiphany 
external  and  occasional,  which  would  confine  it  to  the  baptism  at  the  Jordan,  or  to 
the  visit  ot  the  Magi,  or  to  the  miracle  in  Cana — to  one  of  these,  or  to  these  three 
In  the  view  of  ProC  S.  these  are  not  excluded,  but  mduded,  yet  included  as  oolya 
part  of  the  great  whole  and  by  no  means  a  chief  part  of  the  whole  Epiphany  in,  to^ 
and  through  Christ. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  well  to  commemorate  the  single  occasion  of  Christ's  bap- 
tism, or  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  or  the  miracle  in  Cana.  This  is  not  the  question 
involved  in  the  Epiphany  as  discussed  by  Dr.  Steinmeyer,  but.  rather,  what  is  it  as 
subjective  and  ol>jective  (internal  an' I  external) — what  is /At  idea  (DcT  Bcgriff)  and 
what  are  the /acts  (Die  Thatsachenj  ? 

And  yet  to  the  narrow  and  superficial  proportion  it  has.  too  often  been  dwaifed. 
So,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Eastern  Church  commemorated  it  as  cliiefly  a  single  ex> 
temal  event — tlu-  I^nptism  (if  Christ,  in  which  was  manifested  the  majesty  and  mis- 
sion of  Christ  Jesus  liie  Lord  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Western  Church,  with  a  view 
no  less  superficial  and  narrow,  commemorated  it  as  chielly  a  single  external  occa- 
sion—the visit  of  the  Magi,  when  Christ  was  manifested  to  the  Gentiles.  As  subor- 
dinate  the  Icstival  might  include  or  not  a  recognition  of  the  birth  of  ChnSt,andof 
the  miracle  at  Cana — the  Bethphania  or  even  the  Phagiphania. 

When  or  where  the  festival  originated  is  not  known  ;  whether,  as  Clement  si^» 
gests,  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  BasiUdians  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  or,  as  Nean- 
der  suggests,  the  Basilidians  derived  it  from  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Syria.  How- 
ever this  may  be.  in  the  East  it  especially  comnicmorated  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
since,  as  Chr^sostom  remarks,  there  was  a  higher  manifestation  at  Christ's  baptism 
than  at  His  birth. 

When,  at  length,  the  commemoration  of  His  nativity  was  included  in  the  festival 
of  the  Epipli any  and  became  prominent,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  real  significance 
and  scope  of  the  Epiphany.  We  advance  toward  the  proper  view  as  the  commemo- 
ration  of  the  Nativity  or  Incarnation  outranks  the  rest  and  Christmas  is  lecognixd 
as  an  independent  and  universal  festival.  Thus,  we  seem  directed  to  one  compre- 
hensive reality — the  Incarnation,  which  includes  in  germinal  and  certain  develop- 
ment the  entire  Epiphany — the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh  ;  the  divine  mani- 
festation in  and  to  Christ  and  through  Christ  to  the  worid ;  the  logical  anrecedeot 
and  the  logical  consequent — ike  idea  and  ike  facts  united  in  the  person  and  the  life 
of  Christ.  As  Dr.  Steinmeyer  would  express  it— Der  fiegriffi  Die  Thatsachen; 
Der  Bt^nff  and  die  Thatsachen — the  Epiphany,  R.  B.  Welch. 

Etkrwl  Pi-rpose  :  A  Study  of  the  Scripture  Doctrineof  Immortality,  zsno,  pp.3S$. 

l^hiladelphia  :  J.  B.  Lij)j)inri ut  A:  Co.  iS8l. 

The  anon)nious  auttior  of  this  book  is  plainly  a  cultivated  scholar,  and  a  de\out 
and  believing  Bible  student.  His  essay  fe  professedly  a  commentary  on  the  first 
and  second  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  followed  by  supplementary  dis- 
cussions of  the  "episode  of  evil,"  and  "eternal  j)unishment."  liut  he  evidently 
brings  in  under  this  heading  his  whole  system  of  taith,  soteriological  and  eschato- 
logical,  derived  from  the  entire  body  of  Scripture.  He  is  a  scholar,  but  evidently 
untrained  alike  in  exegesis  and  in  dogmatic  induction.  He  fails  apparently  to  Cany 
forAvard  lor  his  own  behalf,  certainly  to  make  clear  for  the  reader,  the  necessajy 
distinctions  between  essence  and  mode,  substance  and  attribute,  the  essential  and 
the  accidental.  He  defines  no  scheme  of  trichotomy,  yet  be  insists  upon  enfihasisiBf 
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the  distinction  between  spirit  and  soul.  He  denies  the  original  imnKn  tality  of  the 
human  sou!,  while  he  admits  its  rational  moral  |)ersonality  created  in  thr  imaj^c  of 
God.  He  mamiains  thai  the  Scriptures  are  given  by  God  for  the  ilu^lructian  of  men, 
and  as  their  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  nevertheless  that  the  great  body  of 
true  believers,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  meaning  of  its 
teachinff,  not  in  isolated  passajjes,  but  in  its  general  scope,  on  the  topics  of  most 
momentous  personal  interest.  He  sets  forth  tlie  most  precious  views  as  to  the 
perscm  and  work  of  Christ,  and  as  to  the  intimacy  and  fulness  and  security  of  the 
believer's  union  with  Him.  and  of  its  blessed  i  '  glorious  consequences.  Yet  he 
tenches  the  abroj,'ation  of  the  Sahhnth,  that  tlu-  hope  of  the  Churcli  is  not  the  con- 
version by  the  Spirit,  but  the  imminent-coming  Christ,  the  pre-millennial  advent,  the 
reign  in  Jerusalem,  and  ultimately  the  annihOation  of  the  wicked.  He  maintains 
that  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  except  as  a  consequence  of  its  i;  :  p  v  ith 
Christ,  is  nowhere  taught  in  Scripture ;  that  the  entire  current  of  inspired  ic.iching 
uniformly  intimates,  where  it  does  not  assert  the  final  extin  tion  of  all  evil  in  the 
universe  ;  and  that  the  only  evidence  to  the  contrar)-  is  the  inference  drawn  from  the 
dj^it  "punishment"  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  when  fairly  interpreted, 
yidd  a  meaning  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  annihilationists. 

A.  A.  Hodge. 


IV.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Christian  Institutions.   By  Dean  Stanley.   New  York:  C.  Scribner^  Sons. 

This  volume  is  fitly  named.  It  Is  a  series  of  essays  upon  those  erclesiasii<  al  ap- 
pointments or  usages  which  have  attained  such  prevalence  in  extent  and  duration  as 
justly  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  Institutions.  Among  them  are  the  Sacraments, 
Absolution,  Sacred  Vt-in  (  its.  the  Clcr^gy,  the  Pope,  the  Oitacon-bs.  the  Litany., 
the  F'arlv  Cr(  cfls,  ;inti  the  Commandments.  No  one  familiar  with  the  author's 
writmgs  could  fail  to  reco^ni^e  the  paternity  of  the  book,  even  though  the  Dean's 
name  were  not  on  the  title-page.  It  bears  his  mark  all  the  way  through.  Every- 
where can  be  seen  his  graceful  style;  his  power  of  effective  description,  his  breadth 
of  lit'-r.iry  nlliisinn,  his  'skilful  f:;^rniipin<j  of  incidents,  his  command  of  npt  .ind  forri- 
We  illustration.  In  like  manner  can  be  seen  every  where  his  absurd  spirit  of  compre- 
hension, his  abhorrence  of  precise  doctrinal  statements,  his  constant  attempt  to  con- 
found or  blend  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  his  fiicility  in  drawing  large  con- 
clusions from  ver}'  small  premises,  and  his  amazing  skill  in  so  representing  a  theo> 
logical  tenet  as  that  without  professedly  denyinj:;^  its  truth,  he  yet  turns  it  into  a 
gross  error.  What  Dean  Stanley's  own  theological  position  is  we  do  not  undertake 
to  say,  but  it  is  very  clear  that  the  man  who  accepts  the  positions  of  this  book  and 
follows  out  the  undercurrent  which  runs  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  will  find 
himself  an  Erastian,  a  Pelagian,  a  Socinian.a  Univer^alist.  an  advancf^d  Rationalist. 

The  first  essay  is  upon  Baptism.  In  this  the  Dean  declares  that  the  word  means  only 
immerBion,  and  that  it  is  philologically  correct  to  translate  **John  the  Baptist"  1^ 
"John  the  Immirser."  (^course  the  n  he  must  hold  that  the  Pharisees  took  a  bath 
every  time  they  came  from  market  (Mark  vii.  4),  and  likewise  before  even,'  meal 
(Luke  xi.  38),  and  that  they  purified  their  beds  or  couches  by  immersion.  He  says 
that  "  In  the  third  century  we  find  one  case  of  the  baptism  of  infants,"  whereas  we 
learn  from  Neander  (I.  312-314)  that  at  this  period  the  practice  was  generally  rec- 
opni/ed  in  the  North  .'\frican  Church,  the  Alexandrian,  and  the  Persian,  which  must 
have  been  the  case,  for  why  else  should  Teriuliian  have  written  against  it As  to 
the  import  of  the  cndinance,  the  Dean  mentions  first  what  we  are  sure  it  never  meant 
at  all  (shice  the  apostle  Peter  [1  iii.  31]  expressly  denies  that  the  rite  means  **  the 
putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh  ")  the  importance  of  bodily  cleanliness  C).  then 
the  growth  of  a  new  character,  such  as  occurs  sometimes  outside  of  Christendom,  and 
40 
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•  thirdly,  the  imitation  of  Christ,  in  regard  to  which  it  was  the  special  sacrament, /.a. 
oath  of  all>  i,fiar)ce  lo  the  Lord.  But  there  is  not  a  word  of  its  relation  to  ihe  removal 
of  guilt,  or  tu  the  death  of  Christ,  or  to  the  special  and  every  way  characteristic  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  hf  which  a  sinner  is  made  a  new  creature.  All  is  brought  down 
to  the  dead  level  of  mere  moral  and  natural  influences,  and  the  reformation  of 
Polemo  und.  r  the  leachinjjs  of  Xenocrates  (Horace,  Sitf/rr-i  II,  3.  254)  is  said  to 
*'  correspond  almost  entirely  to  the  conversions  in  Christendom."  Equally  supcr6< 
cial  is  the  treatment  of  the  other  sacrament.  Five  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
Eucharist,  yet  nowhere  is  there  found  any  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sac- 
rifice for  sin.  Not  that  this  is  denied,  for  it  is  not,  hut  that  it  is  industriously  ig- 
nored. Indeed  the  chnptt  r  on  the  Body  and  the  Blood  is  a  marvel  of  mgenuiiy  ia 
the  way  in  which  it  emphasizes  and  illustrates  the  moral  effects  of  the  great  sacrifice, 
and  yet  overlooks  or  drops  out  of  s^t  the  sacrifice  itself.  Even  the  figure  of  cleans- 
ing by  blood,  the  I) 'an  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attribute  to  "  Mithrnic  or  Persian  sac- 
rifices in  whi'  h  the  worshipix-rs  were  literally  bathed  in  a  stream  of  blood,"  prefer- 
ring, wilhoul  the  least  authority,  and  in  the  face  of  all  probability,  to  assign  a  revolt- 
ing Pagan  origin  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  rather  than  admit  its 
manifest  reference  to  the  Hebrew  worship. 

The  texts  which  have  aUv  lys  been  held  by  nine-tenths  of  Christendom  to  teach 
absolution,  whether  authoritative  or  declaratory,  and  to  convey  what  is  known  as  the 
power  of  the  keys.  /.  at  least  the  right  and  duty  of  the  church  to  exercise  disci- 
pline,  are  completely  emptied  of  any  such  meaning.  All  that  they  express  is  the 
obligation  of  all  Christians  to  declare  the  truth  and  elevate  public  sentiment,  and  also 
as  occasion  serves  to  bear  one  another's  burdens.  All  beyond  tiiis  is  a  magical 
superstition,  which  will  probably  die  out  with  the  advance  of  civilization.  And  ilus 
astounding  conclusion  is  stated  as  if  it  were  self-evident.  The  sanction  of  Christ  for 
the  clerical  oUice  is  pluinply  denied,  and  this  denial  is  shored  up  by  the  shallow  and 
disingenuous  device  of  distinguishing  between  the  authority  of  the  Gospels  and  that 
of  the  Epistles.  We  are  told  that  £e  Lord  did  not  institute  it  during  His  ]x(e,  and 
although  Paul  speaks  of  it  as  given  by  Christ  aHer  His  ascension,  this  means  that  'A 
was  "not  as  part  of  the  original  manifestation  of  Christianity,  but  (so  to  speak)  as  a 
divine  after-lliought.  as  the  result  of  the  complex  influences  which  were  showered 
upon  the  earth  utter  its  Founder  had  left  it."  That  is,  as  we  are  immediately  told, 
there  is  nothing  divinely  authoritative  in  the  Christian  ministry  any  more  than  in  any 
other  liberal  profession.  All  these  "  spring  up  in  the  same  ways,  and  by  the  same 
divine,  because  the  same  natural,  necessity."  How  different  this  is  from  the  teach- 
ing of  apostles  and  prophets  we  need  not  say. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Litany,  we  sie 
told  that  in  it  we  pray  for  redemption.  /.  t\,  deliverance  from  evil  in  all  its  forms. 
•  These  various  forms  are  then  enumerated,  l)ut  the  list  contains  no  reference  to  g^uilt. 

not  even  an  allusion  to  the  burden  of  a  wounded  conscience — the  Dean's  religious 
experience  apparently  including  no  exercises  of  thb  kind.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
Catacombs  the  author  indulges  his  fancy  and  taste  in  dwelling  on  the  suggest:  ,  cncss 
of  the  frequent  representation  of  Christ  as  the  Good  Stiepherd.  In  lliis  he  ilndi  a 
hint  of  Apollo  playing  with  his  pipes  to  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  a  represenution  of 
the  cheertul  side  of  Christianity,  and  a  proof  of  the  latitude  and  the  simpUcity  of  early 
Christianity ;  in  short,  anything  and  everything  but  that  which  must  have  been  fore- 
most in  the  tlioughts  of  those  early  confessors  and  mart)Ts,  viz  :  the  Co  yj  Shepherd 
who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep.  It  is  not  necessarj-  to  deny  that  Chn>iian  art 
borrowed  from  heathen  exemplars,  but  it  is  denied  that  the  primitive  believers  wouU 
make  so  prominent  Christ  as  a  shepherd,  and  forget  or  omit  the  only  fact  of  His  hiC' 
tor}'  whicli  in  the  New  Testament  is  associated  with  that  office  as  held  by  Hiowrii: 

His  death  for  the  Hock. 

The  essiiy  upon  the  Creed  of  the  Early  Christians  is  simply  a  poetic  and  graced 
setting  forth  of  a  modal  or  Sabellian  trinity.  Instead    ddbiitkm  it  places  descf^ 
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tion,  and  so  apparently  eludes  refutation.   According  to  this  Westminster  romance 

the  Father  represents  to  us  the  whoU-  of  what  we  call  Natural  Rc  li^;ion.  and  this  is 
fitly  explained  by  an  extract  from  Herbert  Spencer's  '*  First  Principles."  The  Son 
again  unfolds  to  us  Historical  Religion,  or  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church.  And 
this  is  iHumined  by  extracts  from  Ecce  Homo,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Renan,  who,  as 
the  Dean  justly  says,  "are  above  the  slightest  suspicic.n  of  any  theological  bi.as."  anif 
therefore  arc  well  qualified  to  expl.iin  what  is  intt-nded  by  the  second  person  of  the 
Godhead.  But  there  is  yet  a  third  manifestation  ot  G»d.  Natural  religion  may  be- 
come vague,  and  Historical  be  perverted  and  formalized.  Hence  we  need  Spiritual 
religion,  which  is  rcfMresented  to  us  in  the  term  of  Holy  Ghost,  i.e.,  God  in  our  own 
hearts  and  consciences.  Hut  when  this  last  comes  to  be  analyzed,  it  occasions  a 
fearful  disappointment.  To  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  believe  in  the  Divine 
supremacy  of  conscience,  to  believe  that  the  spirit  is  above  the  letter,  the  substance 
above  the  form,  that  truth  is  greater  than  authority  or  fashion  or  imagination,  etc.. 
etc.,  according  to  all  which  Epictetus  mast  have  been  a  devout  believer  in  the  third 
peison  of  the  Trinity.  Such  a  weak  and  dishonoring  statement  of  the  illuminating 
and  tiansfiMtning  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  most  surprisng.  It  contradicts  the 
theolo^  of  alt  ages  and  schools,  and  robs  the  Christian  system  of  what  after  the  re- 
demplive  economy  is  its  most  distinguishing  feature.  Ry  a  curious  alms.-  of  terms. 
Dean  Stanley  calls  Banyan's  "Grace  Abounding"  "pedantic  " — .m  imputation,  we 
think,  never  heard  of  before.  But  in  our  judgment,  a  thimbleful  of  glorious  John's 
"  pedantry,**  is  worth  more  than  cart-loads  of  the  Dean's  philosophy  varnished  over 
with  Biblical  phrases. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Creed  of  Constantinople  we  find  some  strjm;^"  notions.  The 
author  seriously  thinks  that  Peter's  phrase,  "  the  Holy  Spirit  spake  bj  the  prophets," 
limits  Inspiration  to  the  class  or  order  technically  so.>calI«l.  The  ignorance  or 
caprice  exhibitcti  in  this  view  is  Unspeakable.  Prophet  in  Hebrew  as  well  as  Greek 
means  one  who  speaks  for  God  or  in  God's  place,  whether  he  treat  of  the  past,  the 
present,  or  the  future.  The  classic  passage  on  the  word  is  Lxodus  vii.  i :  "  The 
Lord  said  to  Moses,  see  1  have  made  thee  a  God  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy 
brother  shall  be  thy  prophet."  (See  abo  iv.  14-16).  Hence  every  penman  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  a  prophet,  and  as  such  was  distinctly  in  the  view  of  the  Apostle 
when  he  wrote  his  epistle.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  it  is  said  that  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  shared  in  Origen's  opinion  that  there  was  a  hope  for  the  final  restoration  of 
the  wicked  in  the  future  life.  This  is  doubtless  true,  but  the  Dean  makes  it  the  basis 
of  a  gigantic  inference.  Because  Gregory  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, it  is  gravely  argued  that  "there  is  no  doubt  that  he,  if  any  one.  must  have 
impressed  his  own  sense  upon  them,  and  that  to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  Counc  il 
the  clause  which  speaks  of  '  life  In  the  world  to  come,'  must  have  included  the  hope 
that  divine  mercy  and  justice  are  not  controlled  by  the  powers  of  evil,  that  sin  is  nut 
eternal,  and  thai  in  the  world  to  come  punishment  "Ail!  be  corrective  and  not  final." 
And  thus  in  delumce  of  truth  and  reason.  Restoration  ism  is  foisted  into  one  of  the 
early  creeds.  Because  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  some  of  his  writings  (confessedly  not  in 
all)  favored  this  view,  therefore  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Council  adopted  it !  If  an 
orthodox  writer  sh'ould  reason  after  this  fashion,  how  quickly  would  the  Dean's  sharp 
spear  pierce  to  the  fifth  rib  ?  But  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  author  has  departed  from  the  essence  of  the  evangelical  faith  is  his  assertion  in 
the  concluding  chapter,  that  any  church  that  "put  forth  Chti>t's  two  command- 
ments fLove  to  G<k1  and  love  to  one's  neighbor)  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  its  be- 
lief, as  that  to  which  all  else  tended,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  all  was  done,  would 
be  the  church  Chat  most  fully  expressed  the  mind  and  intention  of  the  Founder  of 
Christendom."  Alas,  if  that  founder  aimed  at  nothing  but  an  ethical  code,  however 
excellent.  His  doctrine  loses  all  claim  to  be  a  Gospel,  and  he  comes  no  more  to 
preach  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  and  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted.  The  stu{>end- 
ous  system  of  redemption,  into  which  the  angels  desire  to  look,  becomes  a  mere  re- 
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publication  of  natural  religion.  We  are  indeed  shown  the  highest  norm  of  human 
duty,  but  we  receive  no  effective  aid  in  rising*  to  that  norm,  and  are  rather  left  to  the 
dee|)er  despair  of  a  confessed  and  hopeless  impotence.  But  so  far  from  the  Denn's 
statement  Urinj^  true,  it  is  on  record  that  the  Flounder  of  Christendom  said  in  answer 
IQ  a  direct  question,  This  is  the  work  of  God  that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom  He  hath 
sent  (John  vf.  39),  and  the  very  terms  of  his  final  commission  were,  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  bclieveth  not  shall  be  condemned.** 

The  book,  then,  as  a  whole  i5  worthy  of  severe  condemnation.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information  on  a  variety  of  important  topics.  In  parts  it  is  very  su^^tive. 
And  to  ministers  It  wilt  doubtless  be  useful  as  presenting  certain  views  of  thedogjr 
nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  such  a  readable  and  striking  form.  But  to  the  general 
reader  its  influcnct'  must,  be  only  injurious.  Its  lofty  tone  anrl  jjenerous  spint,  its 
freedom  froni  any  shade  of  harshness,  its  wide  sympathy  with  whatever  anywhere 
seems  good  and  true,  and  its  fascinating  attractiveness  of  style  tend  to  make  unob- 
servant persons  overlook  its  total  oblivion  of  the  real  Gospel,  its  utter  lack  of  an 
evan^jclical  spirit,  its  quiet  scttitvT  aside  of  whatever  is  peculiar  to  the  Nc\v  Testa- 
ment doctrine  of  salvation.  "  The  oflence  of  the  cross  "  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
speaks,  gives  the  Dean  no  trouble,  for  to  him  it  no  longer  exists.  Christ  is  simply  an 
improved  Socrates,  and  heaven  is  the  result  of  an  honest  endeavor  to  live  by  His  in* 
structions.  If  this  be  i»ot  treason  to  our  blessed  Lord,  then  we  know  not  what 
tr<  a';on  is.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  an  intelligent  literary  critic  of  our  country  rr- 
marked  that,  "  If  M.  Kenan  had  removed  to  England,  taken  orders  in  the  Eoglisii 
Church,  mastered  the  English  language,  and  obtained  the  deanship  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  this  bonk  might  have  been  his  first  work  in  his  new  position.**  Such  an 
opinion  sounds  harsh,  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  expresses  the 
truth.  Talbot  W.  Chambers. 

• 

Christianity's  Ch  m  i.f.nt.f  ;  and  some  Phases  of  Christianity  suV-mltte  l  for  Candid 
Consideration.  Ry  the  Rev.  Hekrick  Johnson,  D.D.  Chicago.  LuNhing.  Thutnis 
&  Co.    I'^Si.    6vo,  pp.  269.  • 

The  gifted  author  herein  presents  us  with  eleven  popular  lectures  delivered,  for 
the  most  part,  during  the  past  winter  in  Farwell  Hall,  Chicago,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.   They  do  not  attempt  to  apologize  fer 
Christianity  and  to  defend  its  outskirts  from  theattacks,  real  or  supposed,  of  science, 
criticism,  philosophy, and  culture,  as  is  sn  often  vainly  attempted  h\  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  and  others;  but  rather  "  challenge"  unbelief  to  account  for  the  great  truths, 
facts,  and  triumphs  of  Christianity ;  and  aggressively  press  "  these  transcendent  forces 
and  tacts  '*  home  upon  the  hearers  and  readers,  to  overcome  their  doubts  and  win 
their  faith  to  JeSUS  Christ.    This  is  the  true  attitude  of  the  Christian  preacher,  in 
our  judgment :  and  we  can  but  wish  that  it  might  be  assumed  by  others  along  the 
whole  line.    The  cause  of  Christ  is  too  often  weakened  by  the  unwise  and  unskilful 
defence  that  is  so  often  made  of  the  merest  details  of  Christianity  without  discriin> 
inating  what  is  real  Christianity  from  the  apologist's  own  private  opinions  and  those 
of  his  sort.    Dr.  Johnson  selects  such  topics  as  the  Bible,  Christ,  the  (hn-trine  of 
man  and  ol  an  endless  hfe,  and  the  historic  triumphs  of  Chrisii<inity  not  only  over 
external  foes,  but  over  its  own  weaknesses  and  defects  on  its  carnal  .«de.  The  lect* 
ures  are  popular  in  design,  rather  than  scientific,  and  yet  they  will  pru\  e  serxnccaUe 
not  only  to  the  people,  but  ?.\«^  to  thr  ministry  and  students.    Tiie  little  volume 
deser\es  a  wide  circulation  and  a  careful  reading.   It  is  bright,  interesting,  eloquent. 
Stirring,  and.  in  the  main,  convincing  in  its  arguments.  C.  A.  BR1GC& 

Daily  Prayers  for  the  Household  for  a  Month.  By  Oswald  Dvkcs,  M.A.,  D.D. 
New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Broa.  pp.  974. 

As  the  title  imports,  this  is  a  volume  of  family  prayers,  morning  andcfcnng^fiv 
a  month.  Introduct<»y  to  the  daily  worship  of  the  household,  there  are  "Short 
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prayers  which  may  be  used  before  Holy  Scripture  is  read."  There  are  also  occa- 
sional Prayers  to  be  substituted  for  the  usual  one  for  the  day ;  and  special  petitions 
to  be  inserted  in  the  prayer  for  the  day ;  and  also  children's  daily  prayers.  These 
prayers  are  Scriptural  and  devout.  The  daily  use  of  them  in  the  family  will  instruct 
and  edify  both  old  and  young.  Many  of  the  prayers  are  tender  and  beautiful  in 
tone,  in  sentiment,  and  in  expression.  Dr.  Dykes  is  a  master  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  accuracy,  elegance,  and  precision  of  style  he  has  few  equals ;  and,  in- 
deed,  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  these  prayers  are  open  to  criticism.  Fen  or,  and 
the  simplicity  which  is  essential  to  unction,  are  sometimes  sacrificed  to  ele<;ance  of 
Style.  In  such  compositions  the  mind  should  not  be  diverted  by  felicities  of  expres- 
sion, or  by  the  use  of  uncomnMo  words.  The  desires  of  the  heart  should  find  ex- 
liressaon  in  the  plainest,  simplest  forms  of  speech.  S.  J.  Wilson. 

A  Selection  of  Spiritual  Songs  :  with  Music  for  the  Sunday-school.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  Rev.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  O.D.  Wholesale,  40  cents ;  retail,  50 
cents.  Scrsbner  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  "Selection  "  is  worthy  of  its  place  in  the  incomparable  series  of  books  of 
religious  praise  collected  and  edited  by  Dr.  Robinson.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to 
its  special  purpose,  and  full  of  hymns  of  permanent  merit,  of  the  highest  doctrinal 
and  spiritual  character.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  the  great  Sunday-school 
leader  of  the  Methodist  Church,  says,  "  I  commend  this  new  singing-book,  without 
hesitation  or  reserve,  to  all  Sunday-schools."  A.  A.  Hodge. 

Dr.  C.  V.  S.  Fkciii.  von  Bunsrn's  Allgemeines  evangelisches  Gesang-und  Gebetbuch 
nun  Kirchen-und  Hausgebraudi.  In  volUg  ncuer  Bearbeitung  von  AuutftT  PiscHBK. 
Gotha :  Friedrich  Andreas  Perdies.   1881.  N.  Y. :  B.  W.  &  Co. 

This  is  a  reconstruction  of  Bunsen's  Hymn  and  Prayer-book,  which  appeared  in 
1833,  and  created  an  epoch  at  that  time  by  introducing  a  reform  in  hymnology, 
German  Rationalism  played  sad  havoc  with  the  good  old  hymns  of  the  Reformation 
and  tlie  period  of  faith.  It  turned  wine  into  water,  and  substituted  morals  for 
religion,  and  prose  for  poetry.  Chevalier  Dr.  I'unsm,  at  that  time  Prussian  embas- 
sador at  Rome,  and  closely  associated  with  tlie  late  King  of  IVussia  (Frederick 
William  IV,),  and  with  such  eminent  divines  as  Rothe  and  Tholuck  (who  served  as 
chaplains  of  the  Prussian  embassy  in  Rome  and  lived  in  his  foroily),  was  then  among 
the  leaders  of  a  revival  of  evangelical  piety.  He  afterward  changed  very  much  in 
the  liberal  rationalistic  direction,  but  never  lost  his  faith  in  Clirisl  as  the  only  ground 
of  salvation.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  a  true  Christian 
nobleman,  a  man  of  genius,  comprehensive  scholarship,  princely  hospitality,  and 
most  charming  manners.  I  shall  never  forget  my  interviews  with  him  at  Ouiton 
Terrace,  London,  and  in  his  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  near  Heidelberg.  In 
his  delightful  family  there  was  a  rare  combination  of  culture,  social  refinement,  and 
piety.  In  his  last  and  painful  sickness  (he  died  in  Bonn,  1 860),  he  derived  much 
comfort  from  his  favorite  hymns,  such  as  "  m^ne  Zmwst'cAt,"  "  IVacket  auf, 
ruft  mu  die  Siimnu"  "  Jerusalem,  du  hochgebaide  Stadt." 

Since  the  appearance  of  Bunsen's  collection  German  hymnology  has  made  great 
progress.  The  edition  of  Fischer  is  a  considerable  improvement.  He  was  well 
qualified  for  the  work,  being  the  author  of  a  very  useful  Hymnological  Dictionary, 
which  we  noticed  in  a  previous  Number  of  this  Review.  He  gives  in  all  690  hymns. 
The  rest  of  the  book  contains  prayers  for  family  devotion  and  a  brief  history  of  Ger- 
man hymnology.  Like  Knapp's  Liederschatz  it  is  not  calculated  for  public  worship, 
but  an  admirable  collection  for  private  use.  We  ought  to  have  a  simiku'  collectioii 
of  En^fish  hymns  in  their  original  form,  with  iMOgraphical  and  critical  notes  and  a 
historical  introduction.  P.  Schapp. 
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Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar.    Revised  by  Edward  C.  Mitchell,  D.D.  Andover: 
Warren  F.  Draper.  x88o. 

The  eminent  American  scholar  to  whom  we  owe  this  edition  of  Gesenius, after 
many  years  of  service  in  some  of  our  American  theological  faciiliies,  temporarily 
succeeded  Dr.  Benjamin  Davies  in  London,  England,  and  is  now  principal  and 
excgctical  instructor  in  the  EeoU  Thtologique  liaptisU  in  Paris.  The  work 
now  in  hand  is  Davies'  Translation  Roediger's  Gesenius,  revised  and  en- 
larged on  the  basis  of  the  latest  edition  of  Professor  E.  Kautzsch.  The  works 
of  Ewakl.  Stade,  Driver,  Dclitzsch,  Muehlau,  Volck,  and  others,  have  also  beeo 
laid  under  contribution. 

This  grammar  certainly  deserves  a  high  rank  among  those  available  for  the 
use  of  English-speaking  scholars.  It  is  of  conv-enicnt  size.  It  is  clearly  printed. 
It  has  the  virtue,  so  rare  in  works  translated  from  the  German,  of  being  in  ^ood 
and  intelligible  English.  It  is  much  more  full  in  the  number  of  topics  it  treats 
than  most  Hebrew  grammars.  Its  view  of  the  phenomena  and  the  histocy  of 
the  language  includes  the  latest  discoveries.  It  uses  the  languages  of  the 
Moabite  stone  and  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  to  elucidate  the  Hebrew. 

In  its  presentation  of  Hebrew  syntax,  this  edition  has  greatly  improved  upon 
the  older  editions  of  Gesenius.  Compare,  for  example,  what  is  said  on  page 
343,  as  to  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  sentence,  with  what  was  said  on  the  same 
subject  in  Conant's  translation  of  Roediger's  Gesenius.  The  usual  English 
terms  for  describing  the  doctrine  of  the  circumstantial  clause  do  not  appear  in 
the  indexes  or  table  of  contents,  but  the  doctrine  itself  is  found,  very  briefly, 
on  pages  343  and  366.  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  differences 
between  the  grammatical  schools  of  Gesenius  and  Ewald  are  much  less  sharply 
drawn  now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  in  the  present  work  they 
are  less  sharply  drawn  than  in  most  of  its  predecessors. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  piece  of  good  work  has  been  somewhat  disfigured 
through  lack  of  a  sufficiently  careful  attention  to  minute  details.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  eye  f)f  the  present  reviewer  has  been  ut>fortunate  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  instances  of  slight  defects  on  which  it  has  happened  to  faJI. 
For  instance,  on  page  344.  the  technical  terms  simple  nominal  sentence,**  sad 
*' compound  nominal  sentence''  are  used  in  a  sense  entirely  different  from  the 
definition  of  them  just  given  on  the  previous  page.  On  page  vi.  the  explana- 
tion is  given  that  "  the  forms  with  an  asterisk  are  only  poetical."  la  the 
absence  of  any  further  explanation,  one  can  hardly  help  inferring  that  this 
explanation  applies  to  the  asterisks  in  the  paradigms  immediately  following: 
which  inference  would  make  the  Hebrew  verb  an  exceedingly  poetical  affair. 
On  page  xx,  shehh  lacks  half  its  tsere.  On  page  26,  the  niphal  jussive  b^ins 
with  nun.  On  page  231,  s'phaHm  lacks  a  vowel,  and  four  of  the  initial  voveb 
in  column  N.  are  imperfectly  printed.  On  pages  306  and  312,  the  reference  u> 
note  2,  page  118,  should  presumably  be  to  note  i.  These  are  trifles,  but  thfv 
point  to  the  need  of  <^reat  rare,  when  a  new  edition  is  issued.  And  it  would  be 
unfair  to  infer  that  the  present  edition  is  worse  in  this  respect  than  Other 
Hebrew  grammars. 

A  grave  defect  of  this,  in  common  with  all  other  Hebrew  grammars,  is  that 
it  makes  no  attempt  to  present  even  the  rudiments  of  the  language  in  the  order 
of  their  obviousness.  It  ought  not  to  be  neccssarj-  to  compel  a  student  to  read 
his  grammar  through  in  order  to  find  out  the  meanings  of  the  terras  used  is 
the  rudimentaiy  parts  of  the  first  lesson  of  it.  But  it  would  hardly  be  extrava- 
gant to  say  that  this  is  required  in  our  new  Gesenius,  as  well  as  in  its  multito- 
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dioous  contemporaries.  Certain  other  gnve  d^ects  of  method  are  equalty 
prevalent.  The  ideal  Hebrew  grammar  b  yet  to  be  made. 

Willis  J.  Beecher. 

The  Sacred  Books  of  tjie  East.  Translated  and  Edited  by  F.  Max  Muli  fr.  Vols. 
VI.  and  IX.  The  ^ur'&n,  translated  by  £.  H.  Palmkk.  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon 
Press.  1880.  8vo,  pp.  cxviii.,  968,  gte.   Mscmtllan,  New  York. 

No  subject  is  of  greater  importance  at  the  present  time  than  a  scientific  comparison 
of  the  various  religions  of  the  world.  In  order  to  this,  we  need  first  of  all  care- 
fully translated  and  edited  editions  of  the  various  sacred  books  upon  which  the  chief 
religions  are  founded,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  authority  and  power.  Chris- 
tian scholars  owe  a  great  debt  to  Prof.  Max  Mailer  and  his  associates  in  this  great 
work,  for  their  eamist  and  thus  far  remarkably  successful  effort  to  accomplish  this 
most  laborious  and  difficult  task.  The  volumes  previously  published  have  been 
more  needed  than  the  ones  now  before  us.  Yet  the  importance  of  the  Koran  is 
greater  than  any  of  the  other  sacred  books  except  the  Christian  Bible,  and  thereftMe, 
though  it  is  already  quite  well  known  in  the  learned  and  reliable  works  of  Sale  and 
Rodwi  ll,  yet  a  fresh  study  of  the  subject  in  a  fresh  translation  from  such  an  ac- 
complished Arabisi  as  Prof.  Palmer  is  no  unwelcome  guest.  The  Introduction  is 
concise,  scholarly  and  reliable,  and  packed  full  of  information  to  the  student.  This 
is  followed  by  a  vcr\'  useful  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  Koran,  giving  each  Sura 
in  its  order.  The  translation  takes  up  the  body  of  the  work,  and  is  followed  by 
a  serviceable  index.  The  translation,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it,  is 
in  the  main  well  done.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  preservation  of  the  spirit  and  life  of 
the  original.  We  cannot  always  follow  Prof.  Palmer  in  his  renderings,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, of  III.  II  and  III.  26.  where  the  exact  sense  of  the  original,  in  our  judgment, 
is  not  given.  But  we  cannot  expect  perfection,  and  certamly  not  entire  agreement 
in  the  rendering  of  any  great  work,  not  to  speak  of  one  so  difficult  and  involved 
in  many  cases  as  the  Koran.  We  wish  that  the  Koran  might,  through  this  revision, 
become  better  known  to  Christian  scholars;  for  its  similarities  as  well  as  contrasts 
to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  alike  instructive.  C.  A.  Briccs. 

PaOGKESs  AND  P(»\  I  in  V  ;  \\\  Inquiry  into  tlie  cause  of  Industrial  Deprt  ssions,  an<i  of 
the  Increase  of  Want  with  Increase  of  Wealth — The  Remedy.  liy  Hknry  George. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  evils  recited  in  this  title-page  are  manifest  and  conspiciious.  However  explain^ 

ed»  the  tendency  so  loudly  complained  of,  of  the  rich  to  become  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer,  must  within  certain  limits  be  admitted  and  deplored.  The  enormous  cap- 
italists whose  accumulations  now  count  by  niiUions,  where  a  generation  ago  they 
counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  live  within  hailing  distance  of  the  dens  and  styes  of 
crowds  increasing  still  faster,  who  herd  together  like  brutes,  and  whose  remaining 
humanity  is  quite  matched  by  their  growing  brutality.  Whoever  can  devise  an 
effective  remedy  for  this,  will  prove  a  benefactor  of  society,  only  surpassed  by  Him 
who  «*  went  about  doing  good,"  uid  brought  that  balm  for  human  ilte,  which  made 
Him  the  Saviour  of  men.  Specifics  for  the  cure  of  poverty  and  its  woes  abound. 
This  book  offers  its  remedy.  It  is  simply  the  abolition  of  private  property  in  land. 
This  is  the  panacea  for  all  evils  related  to  the  present  inequalities  in  the  distribution 
of  property. 

If  agraiianism  is  Mr.  George's  remedy,  he  has  a  facile  and  summary  way  of  car- 
rying it  into  effect.  If  he  shrinks  from  the  immediate  and  absolute  dispossession  of 
present  owners  of  land,  he  proposes  to  compass  the  same  result  by  the  imposition 
of  all  taxes  upon  land,  so  that  its  enUre  rentable  value  wilt  be  thus  confiscated. 
This  will  bring  in  the  social  and  economical  millennium.  It  is  something  amazing 
to  see  an  author  so  affluent,  bright,  broad,  and  incisive,  enchanted  with  such  a  fal- 
lacy. He  is  a  strong,  original,  and  cultured  thinker.  He  escapes  many  of  the  vul- 
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gar,  economic  delusions  which  fascinate  the  average  politician  or  sodal  refonner: 

such,  for  example,  as  that  mortgages  make  wealth,  instead  of  being  merely  evidence 
of  title  to,  or  ownership  of,  other  wealth  ;  even  on  the  suhject  of  taxation  he  utters 
many  sound  principles  which  are  loo  deep  for  llie  common  law-maker.  But  when 
he  touches  land,  or  whatever  pertains  to  it,  he  seems  alMut  as  near  monomania  as 
the  poor  creature  whose  mind  runs  level  on  every  subject  except  his  personal  idea- 
lily.  He  supposed  he  had  another  man's  bead  on  iiis  shoulders.  A  quotation  or  two 
in  illustration  of  this  must  suffice : 

**To  affirm  the  rightfulnes*  of  property  in  Und  is  to  affirm  s  claim  which  has  no  wsmat  ia  aatoR,"  p. 
303.  "  It  will  be  saij,  there  arc  improvements  which  iti  titnrr  hcc /.mc  in Jistitiguivh.iVile  fr  im  th'.  l  in^  it- 
self; very  well,  then,  the  title  to  the  improvements  bceome<  blended  with  title  to  the  land  ;  the  itiJiuiJial 

light  is  lost  in  the  common  right  The  value  of  land  as  we  have  seen  is  the  price  of  inonop'>ly,"  p. 

308.  "  HiitoricaUy,  as  ttliicaUy,  private  property  in  land  is  robbery.  It  nowhere  springy  from  cooinci ;  it 
can  nowbeve  be  tnsad  lo  pefeeptUms  of  Juslioe  or  expediency,**  p.  333.  **  It  any  be  said  gcncraltjr,  that 
buiiaWMI  which  are  la  Adr  nature  monopolies,  are  properly  part  of  the  function*  of  the  St.ite.  and  i1m«M 
be  aHnned  by  the  State.  There  is  the  same  reason  why  the  Government  should'carry  telegraphic  aciai* 
g/t^X  should  carry  letters;  that  railroads  shuuM  bcl  jut;  iq  t!ic  public  ;  that  common  roads  shooW. 

But  all  other  monopolies  are  trivial  in  extent  as  compared  with  the  moiiop<.>ly  of  land.  And  the  value  of 
land  expressing  a  monopoly,  pure  and  simple,  is  in  every  respect  fitted  for  taxation,"  p.  "  I-es  the 

dividuais  who  now  hold  it  still  retain,  if  they  want  to,  possession  of  what  they  arc  pleased  to  call  ti*i' 
had.  Let  tbeaa  coataaa*  to  call  it  tMriaai.  Let  them  bay  aad  sell,  and  bequeath  aad  devlM  it.  We 
auy  iaMy  leare  tbcn  the  shell,  if  we  take  the  kernel.  //  it  not  ntctttmry  to  e»mj!tcate  land:  it  iiH/g 
mtettuirf  t»  t»mJUe»tt  rent,  ....  What  I  propose,  therefore,  is  the  simple,  yet  sovereign  remedy,  wUeh 
will  raise  wages  ;  increase  the  earnings  of  capital  ;  extirpate  pauperism  ;  abolish  pijverty  ;  give  rcmunets- 
tivc  employment  to  whoever  wishes  it ;  afford  free  scope  to  human  powers;  lessen  crime;  elevate  morsli 
and  taste,  and  intelligence  ;  purify  government,  and  carry  civilization  to  yet  nobler  heights,  i^-.'j 

frintt  rtnt     ttutation  We  may  put  the  proposition  into  a  practical  form  by  proposiog  t»  •Mtth 

mil  fmjrmtifm  tmve  tAat  mftm  tmnd  vmiiut"  pp.  3^4  5. 

The  italics  in  the  above  quotations  are  the  author's.  Such  visionary  revdutioa- 

bm  is  its  own  refutation.  It  may  beof  use  in  showing  the  present  crusaders  against 
railroads  and  corporations,  as  monopolies  to  be  undermined,  what  their  movement 
will  bring  in  its  walce.  if  it  succeeds.  Lyman  H.  AiWArER. 

The  Following  Works  have  been  J^eceived: 
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The  Cedar  Christian,  and  other  Practical  Papers  and  Personal  Sketches.  By 
the  Rev.  Thbo.  L.  Cuvler,  D.D.  34mo,  pp.  215.  1881. 

The  Inquirer  DiRfxTto  TO  TIW  WoEK  or  THE  Holt  Spirtt.  By  the  Rev.  OcrA» 
VIUS  WiNsLow,  D.D.    lamo,  pp.  300.  1S81. 

Wise  Words  and  Loving  Deeds.  A  book  of  biographies  for  girls.  .By  E.  CoRim 
Gray.  Small  8vo,  i»p.  415.  1881. 

Midnigmt  Harmoniks  ;  or,  Thoughts  for  the  Season  of  SoUtude  aad  Sonov.  ^^ 
OcTAVius  WiNSLow,  M.A.   24mo,  pp.  250.  1881. 

I  Will  :  Being  the  determinations  of  the  man  of  God,  as  fomd  in  sane  of  the  "1 
wills  "  of  the  Psalms.    By  Rev,  P.  11.  Pkwkr.    Small  8vo,  pp.  404.  1881. 

The  "  I  Wil  is"  OF  Cnuisr.    By  Rev.  P.  H.  Power.   Small  8vo,  pp.  39S« 

From  A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON',  New  York. 

The  History  of  the  Crusades.  By  Joseph  Francis  Michaud.  Translated  by  W. 
RoBSON.  A  new  edition,  with  Prefsoe  and  Supplementary  Chapters,  by  HMOLToa  W. 

Marie.    3  vols,  small  8vo,  pp.  558,  493,  509.  1881. 

From  M.  L.  HOLRROOK,  New  York. 

Eating  to  LiVE^The  Diet  Cure.  An  Essay  on  the  Relations  of  Food  and  Driik» 
Health,  Disease,  and  Cure.  By  T.  L.  Nichols,  VLJ},  Small  8vo,  pp.  88.  socn** 
From  ROBERTS  BROS.,  Boston. 

Ri  EssEn  S  aint  Certainty.  A  Story  by  die  Author  of  "  His  Majes^  llyselfi''**' 
Small  8vo,  pp.  445.    i88i.  $1.50. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  REVISED  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

THE  long-expected  Revision  is  at  last  before  the  public. 
The  first  rattling  volley  from  the  newspapers  has  spent 
itself  with  the  result  which  might  have  been  predicted ;  aiding 
to  stimulate  the  general  curiosity,  but  doing  very  little  to  sat- 
isfy serious  and  intelligent  inquiry  as  to  the  true  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  work. 

Too  much  has  not  been  said,  too  much  cannot  be  said  of 
the  general  excellence  and  the  wonderful  value  and  power  of 
our  Authorized  Version.  The  interest  awakened  by  the  Revision 
is  the  grandest  of  all  testimonies  to  these.  All  that  has  been 
so  eloquently  written  concerning  its  racy,  nervous  English,  its 
service  to  literature,  and  the  tenderness,  dignity,  and  inspiring 
character  of  its  associations,  may  he  rcafiirmed  with  emphasis  ; 
and  henee  the  Revisers  were  no  more  than  judicious  in  laying 
down  as  one  of  their  first  and  principal  canons — to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  changes  in  that  which  years  and  associations  have 
made  so  precious.  But  on  this  point  two  things  may  he  said, 
the  one  concerning  the  Revisers,  the  other  concerning  the 
readers. 

As  to  the  Revisers,  it  maybe  safely  afiirmcd  that  nothing  in 
their  admirable  preface  justifies  extravagant  expectations  on 
this  head.  Their  clearly  stated  rule  is,  that  the  alterations  to 
be  introduced  should  be  expressed,  as  far  as  possible^  in  the 
language  of  the  Authorized  Version  or  of  the  Revisions  that 
preceded  it  They  are,  moreover,  at  pains  to  set  forth  their  en- 
deavor, when  compelled  to  use  other  words,  to  find  such  as 
41 
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were  employed  by  standard  writers  of  nearly  the  same  date, 
and  of  the  same  "general  hue  "  with  the  language  of  the  existing 
version.  They  have  held  by  all  archaisms  which  retained, 
in  any  degree,  their  ancient  meaning,  and  have,  as  we  think, 
even  overstrained  this  rule. 

But  by  some  means  or  other,  unwarrantable  expectations 
appear  to  have  been  excited  respecting  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  the  first  feeling  awakened  in  many  minds  by  the 
Revision  has  been  one  of  disappointment  that  the  new  does 
not  resemble  the  old  so  closely  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  detect 
a  change. 

Now,  with  the  very  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Revisers,  such  men  as  Archbishop  Trench  and  Bidiops  Light- 
foot  and  Ellicott,  all  of  whom  had  carefully  studied  before- 
hand the  demands  and  possibilities  of  revision,  and  had  written 

copiously  on  the  subject,  could  not  but  have  known  that  the 
necessary  changes  would  be  numerous.  Moreover,  no  men» 
knew  better  than  the  members  of  the  New  Testament  Com- 
mittee, that  a  sing-le  strange  or  new  word  dropped  into  a  verse 
or  paragraph  which  has  become  as  household  s|)eech  (as  the 
Lord's  prayer  for  instance),  must  affect  its  cadence,  its  rhvthm. 
in  short  its  general  impression  upon  the  car.  The  slightest 
change  would  necessarily  affect  the  whole,  like  a  single  drop 
of  a  flavoring  essence  in  a  larger  mass  of  lluid.  How  much  more 
then  when,  as  Bishop  Ellicott  stated  in  his  speech  in  convoca- 
tion on  presenting  the  new  Revision,  there  arc  in  the  Gospels 
eight  or  nine  changes  in  every  five  verses,  and  in  the  Epistles 
three  changes  in  every  verse.  If  this  committee  proposed,  as 
there  is  every  reason  for  thinking  they  did  not,  a  Revision  in 
which  the  changes  should  be  hardly  perceptible  to  the  average 
reader,  they  proposed  a  simple  impossibility.  Their  first  duty 
to  the  Word  itself,  as  faithful  custodians  and  expounders  ill 
its  meaning,  was  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  true  text  as  nearly 
as  it  could  be  expressed  in  English.  It  is  all  well  to  tell  us 
how  "  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life  that  it  is  a 
false  and  dangerous  sentiment  that  the  authority  and  bksang 
of  Scripture  lies  in  the  special  significance  of  its  words  and 
sentences,"  and  that  "we  need  a  revised  set  of  canons  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  whole  significance  <^  Scripture  more  than  we  do 
a  revised  text"   Granting  whatever  modicum  of  truth  may  be 
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contained  in  these  statements,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  av- 
erage man's  road  to  the  Spirit  lies  through  the  letter ;  that  the 

special  significance  of  words  and  sentences "  is  one  of  the 
divinely  chosen  vehicles  for  conveying  the  authority  of  Script- 
ure, and  that,  however  much  we  may  need  new  canons  of  gen- 
eral interpretation,  it  is  presumably  necessary  to  this  that  we 
should  be  informed  as  accurately  as  possible  what  it  is  that  is 
to  be  interpreted.  The  Old  Version,  sacred  and  precious  as  its  as- 
sociations are,  contains  palpable  and  mischievous  blunders, 
and  some  of  the  most  cherished  associations  have  centred 
round  the  blunders.  To  correct  the  blunders  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  the  associations  intact,  was  a  task  which  might 
have  daunted  even  a  wiser  body  of  men  than  the  Revisers. 

This  thing,  then,  they  have  not  done,  nor  could  they  do  it 
With  a  reverence  for  the  Authorized  Version  quite  equal  to 
that  of  their  most  enthusiastic  critics,  their  first  duty  has  been 
to  the  Word  itself,  and  not  to  its  existing  translation.  They 
could  not  by  any  possibility  make  anything  worthy  the  name 
of  a  Revision,  which  should  come  to  the  people  at  large  with 
a  perfectly  familiar  flavor.  The  sinje:lc  change  of  "charity"  to 
"  love,"  right  and  thoroughly  defensible  as  it  is,  spoils  the 
familiar  dactylic  rhythm  : 

*'  Charity  1  tuffereth  |  long  and  is  |  kind  | 
Charity  I  dtvieih  |  not" :  | 

and,  of  itself,  modifies  the  impression  of  the  entire  chapter  on 
the  ear.  This,  then,  must  he  assumed  in  anv  proper  estimate 
of  the  Revision.  If  one  likes  the  Old  X'ersion,  blunders  and  all, 
better  than  the  new,  he  has  the  privilege  of  reading  it  ;  but  he 
is  not  to  expect  of  men  whose  task  is  not  only  to  make  a  new 
translation,  but  in  many  cases  to  recover  and  restore  the  true 
substance  of  what  is  to  be  translated,  to  give  him  at  the  same 
tiine  a  correct  version,  and  one  which  shall  sound  like  the  old 
one. 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  readers.  After  all  just  and 
hearty  concessions  to  the  excellencies  of  the  Old  Version,  and 
to  the  sterling  Christian  sentiment  which  cherishes  it,  may  not 
this  sentiment  possibly  be  a  little  exacting  in  its  demands  ?  Is 
reverence  for  King  James*  Revision  to  be  practically  without 
limit  ?  Are  those  to  be  allowed  to  have  it  all  their  own  way 
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who  persist  in  rcgardinp:  it  as  an  inspired  volume,  and  in  rais- 
ing the  cry  of  sacrilege  against  the  man  who  presumes  to  crit- 
icise or  to  amend  it  ?  Are  such  to  be  allowed  without  protest 
to  lock  up  the  English  Scriptures  from  the  advanced  schol- 
arship of  this  century  ? 

It  is  farther  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  c^jposition  to  the 
Revision  is  the  protest  of  the  ^iritual  and  mental  indolence 
which  it  so  vigorously  and  persistently  disturbs ;  and  which, 
having  comfortably  adjusted  itself  to  King  James'  Version  as 
to  a  bed,  having  matted  down  the  awkward  humps,  and  some- 
how disposed  itself  among  the  inconvenient  ridges,  complains 
bitterly  of  being  compelled  to  rise  and  have  its  bed  leroadci 
The  voice*  IS  the  voice  of  the  same  laziness  which  cries  out  for 
"restful"  preaching,  and  which  dreads  innovation  more  be- 
cause of  its  strangeness  than  of  its  possible  error.  For  many 
Christian  people  are  lazy  in  their  Bible-reading,  as  in  their 
praying  and  working.  The  Revision  confronts  such  at  every 
verse  with  something  which  challenges  inquiry.  They  cannot 
read  this  book  loungingly.  It  disturbs  their  repose,  and  in- 
sists on  their  consulting  commentaries,  dictionaries,  and  gram- 
mars. Archbishop  Trench  evidently  foresaw  some  such  result 
as  this,  when  he  wrote  : 

"  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  very  unsettlement  of  men's  minds  consequent  upon 
the  stirring  of  this  question,  might  be  foiuid  to  bring  with  it  some  compensatioo. 
This  putting  to  the  proof  of  tlie  words  In  wMdi  God's  message  had  hitherto  been  con- 
veyed to  them — mipht  it  not  for  some  be  a  motive  to  a  more  accurate  and  thoughtM 
consideration  of  the  message  itself?  It  would  not,  1  imagine,  t>e,  for  most  of  us,  an> 
profitable  to  discover  that  the  words  in  whidi  the  truth  has  hitherto  reached  us,  ace 
ezchaiqieable  for  other,  in  some  places,  it  may  be,  for  better  words.  The  shock,  on* 
pleasant  and  unwelcome  as  it  would  perhaps  prove  at  the  first,  might  yet  be  a  startling 
of  many  from  a  dull,  lethargic,  unprofitable  reading  of  God's  Word  ;  a  breaking  up  of 
that  hard  cmst  of  formality  whidi  so  easily  overgrows  onr  study  of  the  Scriptures ; 
while,  in  the  rousing  of  the  energies  of  the  mind  to  defend  the  old,  or,  before  admitting, 
thoroughly  to  test  the  new,  more  insight  into  it  might  be  gained,  with  new  gntp  ol  its 
deeper  meaning,  than  years  of  lazy  familiarity  would  have  given." 

To  any  right  estimate  of  this  work  it  is  indispensable  that 
we  should  have  as  correct  an  appreciation  as  possible  of  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  task  before  the  Revisers.  It  is 
easy  for  those  who  do  not  appreciate  difficulties  to  find  fault 
with  performance.  Here,  for  instance,  is  oi|r  familiar  Versioa 
based  on  an  imperfect  text»  the  correction  and  settlement  of 
which  implies  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  abstruse  and 
difficult  branches  of  New  Testament  critKism,  indudiqg  not 
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only  knowledge  of  manuscripts,  but  mastery  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  dates  of  these  manuscripts  are  to  be 
determined,  and  critical  acquaintance  with  a  thousand  minute 
indications  which  determine  whether  their  numerous  correc- 
tions have  been  made  by  an  earlier  or  a  later  hand  ;  a  knowl- 
edge, moreover,  of  old  versions  in  various  languages,  Syriac, 
Armenian,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  complicated  farther  by  the  ques- 
tion how  far  tliese  versions  have  been  modified  by  later  influ- 
ences, and  then  the  comparison  and  collati(jn  of  hundreds  of 
variations  in  these  manuscripts  and  versions.* 

Again,  though  exposition  and  translation  are  not  the  same, 
translation  is  nevertheless  bound  up  with  exposition,  and  a 
formidable  array  of  ex^etical  difficulties  emeige  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Colossians  ii.  15,  18,  which  latter  verse  even  so  em- 
inent a  critic  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  gives  up;  Galatians  iii. 
20,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
interpretations;  Philippians  ii.  7,  of  which  Professor  Bruce 
says  that  the  varieties  of  exposition  are  enough  to  afflict  the 
student  with  intellectual  paralysis ;  i  John  iiL  20»  2 1 ;  GaL 
'  L  io»  where  the  little  maiginal  note  suggests  the  troublesome 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  fourteen  years  are  to  be  counted 
from  Paul's  conversion  or  from  the  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  with 
scores  of  others,  all  which  must  be  settled  before  the  passage 
can  receive  its  proper  shape  in  translation. 

Then,  too,  while  the  great  grammatical  lines  between  the 
tenses  are  clearly  defined,  we  find  them,  in  the  practical  uses 
of  speech  and  writing,  in  not  a  few  cases,  shading  into  each 
other,  making  the  choice  of  rendering  in  many  cases,  as  be- 
tween the  perfect  and  the  aorist  for  instance,  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  difficulty.  There,  moreover,  are  particles, 
carrying  niceties  of  thought  and  delicate  connections,  not  only 
impossible  to  transfer  accurately  to  another  tongue,  but  the 
exact  force  of  which  has  slipped  away  in  the  lapse  of  centuries 
and  the  death  of  the  language,  like  the  subtle  play  of  expres- 


*  Any  one  who  will  be  at  pains  to  read  Porson's  letters  to  Travis  on  the  genuineness 
of  John  7,  8,  and  to  fbUow  the  history  of  the  discussion  which  has  resulted  in  elim- 
inating it  from  the  text,  or  will  weigh  the  evidence  for  John  vii.  53-viii.  1 1,  or  enter 
into  the  contest  between  ot  and  0e6(  in  z  Tim.  iii.  16,  where  so  much  turns  on  the 
or%in  nnd  meaning  of  a  miooaeopie  line,  may  awake  to  some  faint  notion  of  tlie  cnor- 
mons  dificnlties  which  must  be  £aeed  before  the  woilt  of  translation  can  be  even 
bcgpWi 
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sion  from  a  dead  face.  There  is  the  fact  that  in  transhtioii, 
as  in  finance,  there  is  a  premium  on  exchange,  involving  loss 
to  one  language  or  the  other ;  there  are  the  inevitable  changes 
which  time  has  effected  in  the  English  tongue,  the  modifica- 
tion, and  sometimes  the  reversal  of  meaning  which  years  have 
wrouglit  in  words  familiar  centuries  ago.  There  is  the  problem 
furnished  by  the  reconciliation  of  the  unity  of  style  in  a  book 
rendered  into  a  kind  of  "  sacred  language,"  with  the  changes 
necessitated  by  the  restoration  of  a  correct  text  and  the  cor- 
rection of  obvious  errors  in  the  former  translation.  Any  one 
who  shall  measure  these  and  a  score  of  other  questions  of 
equal  difficulty  and  delicacy,  will  be  convinced  that  even  such 
a  bodv  of  scholars  as  the  New  Testament  Committee  have  un- 
dertakcn  a  task  which  must  tax  their  learning,  their  judgment, 
and  their  skill  to  their  utmost  limits.  Any  one  who  shall  look 
for  a  work  combining  in  itself  perfect  and  symmetrical  soliH 
tions  of  all  these  difhculties  will  be  disappointed. 

At  the  same  time  the  work  of  such  men  as  these  Revisers 
challenges  respectful  attention.  It  is  the  work  of  men  who 
are,  most  of  them,  recognized  authorities.  The  result  of  the 
ten  years'  labor  of  such  scholars  as  Ellicott,  Lightfoot,  West- 
cott.  Scrivener,  Stanley,Wordsworth,  Hort,  Moulton,Woolsey, 
Abbott,  Schaflf,  Crosby,  is  not  to  be  waved  aside  by  the  pompoi^ 
dictum  of  prelates,  whistled  down  the  wind  by  pulpit  mounte- 
banks, or  disposed  of  out  of  hand  by  the  rattling  pangiapbs 
of  the  daily  newspaper.  One  may  well  be  conscious  of  a  sin- 
cere diffidence  in  approaching  the  examination  of  such  a  work, 
especially  within  so  short  a  time  after  its  appearance.  Only 
leisurely  study  and  patient  digestion  of  the  book  as  a  whole 
can  enable  one  to  fully  grasp  and  arrange  the  principles  wfaicli 
underlie  the  numerous  changes.  The  material,  moreover,  can- 
not be  easily  handled  in  large  masses.  Sound  criticism  of  it 
involves  much  detailed  discussion,  and  consequently  requires 
far  more  space  than  can  be  properly  accorded  to  a  paper  of 
this  character. 

In  entering  upon  this  **selva  selvaggia"  we  must  forego  all 
discussion  of  the  important  question  which  lies  at  the  vei}' 
gate,  namely,  the  text.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  \\q  have  not, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  the  text  adoj)tcd  by  the  Revisers,  any 
such  incidental  discussion  as  our  limits  would  allow  would  be 
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practically  useless ;  and,  above  all,  the  subject  is  one  for  special 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  specialist,  and  is  therefore  not 
within  our  province. 

ORD£R  AND  EMPHASIS. 

One  cannot  read  many  verses  of  the  Revised  Translation  with- 
out observing  the  tendency  of  the  Revisers  to  follow  very 
closely  the  order  of  the  Greek.  While  in  some  instances  this 
is  done  with  good  effect,  in  others  the  translation  does  not  ap- 
pear to  gain  enough  to  warrant  the  change.  Where  the  ob- 
ject has  been  to  point  the  emphasis,  the  Revisers  do  not  appear 
always  to  have  kept  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  Greek 
and  the  English  laws  of  emphasis ;  the  English  emphasis  de- 
pending on  the  voice  more  than  on  position,  while  the  Greek, 
by  the  peculiar  position  of  emphatic  words,  speaks  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear.  On  this  point  Bishop  Ellicott,  in 
his  comment  on  i  Thcss.  ii.  17  (translation),  remarks  very 
appositely : 

"  The  discrepancy  between  the  English  and  the  Greek  position  of  emphasis  has  been 
far  too  much  neglected  by  modern  revisers,  who,  too  often,  seem  to  think  that,  in  all 
eases,  the  most  complele  fUthfulnen  ia  attained  hy  fotkming  the  order  of  the  original." 

It  cannot  he  denied  that  men  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  New  Testament  is  mainlv  formed  at  the  fountain-head,  are 
not  altogether  free  from  the  danger  of  insensibly  casting  its 
thought  into  the  familiar  Greek  form  when  they  come  to  ren- 
der it  into  English ;  and  we  must  allow  that  the  Revisers  have 
not  altogether  escaped  this  danger.  As  examj^les  of  what 
seem  to  us  needless  changes  of  arrangement  for  the  sake  of 
following  the  Greek  order,  we  note  Matt  I  23,  "  which  is  being 
interpreted,"  for  "which  being  interpreted  is";  Matt  iii.  3, 
"  Isaiah  the  prophet  "  for  "  the  prophet  Isaiah  "  ;  iii.  10,  "  is  the 
ax  laid "  for  "  the  ax  is  laid  " ;  iii.  12,"  the  chaff  he  will  bum  up  " 
for  "  he  will  bum  up  the  chaff " ;  iv.  1 7,  "  began  Jesus "  for 
"Jesus  began";  v.  25,  "with  him  in  the  way"  for  "in  the 
way  with  him";  vil  5,  "cast  out  first"  for  "first  cast  out"; 
xviii.  16,  "two  witnesses  or  three"  for  "two  or  three  wit- 
nesses" ;  John  V.  34,  "  I  say  these  things"  for  "  these  things  I 
say."  So  Matt  xvil  13;  2  Cor.  xiL  3;  Matt  xi.  21.  At 
Matt  XX.  3,  the  fact  of  idleness  is  not  to  the  English  reader, 
made  any  more  emphatic  by  reading  "standing  in  the  market- 
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place  idle,"  than  by  "standing  idle  in  the  market-place."  In 
other  cases,  however,  the  Greek  order  is  followed  with  decided 
advantnj^c  to  the  sense.  Such,  for  example,  is  John  vi.  32,  where 
for  "Moses  pfave  you  not  that  bread  from  heaven,"  we  have, 
"it  was  not  Moses  that  gave  you,"  thus  ])roperly  putting  the 
emphasis  on  Moses  as  compared  with  the  Father,  while  the 
Authorized  \'ersion  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  emphasis  is 
not  on  the  bread  from  heaven.  In  Matt.  xxv.  40,  a  very  familiar 
passage  is  greatly  enhanced  in  force  by  a  close  adherence  to 
the  Greek  order :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these 
my  brethren,  even  the  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me,"  Here  the  de- 
tachment of  the  italicized  words  marks  them  as  emphatic; 
while  the  A.  V.  misses  the  progress  of  the  Lord's  thought 
from  the  general  to  the  special;  first  regarding  the  brethren 
collectively,  then  the  fact  of  degrees  among  the  brethren,  and 
at  last,  specifically  and  emphatically  bringing  the  very  lowest 
of  the  lowest  degree  within  the  scope  of  his  saying.  In  John 
xii.  i3»  "  King  of  Israel  acquhres  by  a  similar  detachment  the 
emphasis  which  was  intended  by  the  Greek  order,  and  which 
is  lost  or  obscured  in  the  A.  V.  There  is  a  climax  in  the 
verse :  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh ;  that  cometh  in  the  nanM 
of  the  Lord,  yea,  more,  who  is  himself  the  King  of  IsracL" 
In  John  xiv.  22,  the  verse  reads  more  smoothly  and  neatly  by 
bringing  "  not  Iscariot,"  as  in  the  Greek,  next  to  the  proper 
name  to  which  it  is  appended.  At  PhiL  iil  16,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent how  the  true  antithesis  between  "  attained**  and  *'  walkitr 
is  brought  out  by  following  the  Greek  order,  while  it  is  lost  or 
partially  obscured  in  the  A.  V.  Now  that  "  let  us  mind  the 
same  thing"  is  rejected  from  the  text,  we  have  the  clean,  sharp 
antithesis  in  the  revised  rendering,  "Whercunto  we  have  al- 
ready attained,  by  that  same  rule  let  us  walk  "  ;  whereas  in  the 
A.V.  the  antithesis  is  rather  between  "  attained  "  and  **  the  same 
thing."  The  Greek  method  of  emphasis  by  means  of  a  sus- 
pended sentence  is  also  followed,  in  some  cases  with  advantage, 
by  the  Revisers.  For  instance,  the  rendering  of  John  .wii.  24, 
which  wc  have  heard  criticised  as  a  needless  and  hurtful  change: 
"  Father,  that  which  thou  hast  giv^en  me,  I  will  that  where  I 
am,  they  also  may  be  with  me."  Similarly  we  have  Matt. 
X.  32  in  the  A.  V.  :  "Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  confess,"  instead  of  "I  will  confess  him  who";  or 
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Matt  xiii.  20,  "  He  that  was  sown  upon  the  rocky  places  (the 
subject  of  the  explanation  and  therefore  emphatic),  this  is  he 
that  heareth,  etc."  So  in  the  passage  in  question,  they  whom 
God  has  given  to  Christ,  collectively  considered,  these  espe- 
cially, these  only  arc  the  subjects  of  His  |)etition  (conf.  v.  9). 
They  are  thrown  therefore  into  the  foreground  in  a  kind  of  sus- 
pended sentence,  and  thus  attention  is  called  to  them.  I 
John  ii.  7,  seems  to  us  to  gain  in  resj)ect  of  proper  emphasis 
by  this  adherence  to  Greek  order.  The  objection  anticipa- 
ted by  the  Apostle  after  dilating  upon  the  law  of  love,  is  for- 
mulated in  the  words  "new  commandment."  This  thought 
then  is  naturally  prominent  in  his  rcplv.  "  Beloved,  no  new 
commandment  write  1  unto  vou,  but  an  commandment." 
In  like  manner  there  is  a  gain  in  i  John  v.  9,  where  the  A.  V. 
is  a  little  obscure  through  the  mistranslation  of  ort.  The  Re- 
vision, besides  correcting  the  error,  emphasizes  the  "  this  "  by 
observing  the  Greek  order.  "  The  witness  of  God  is  Ms;  that 
(namely,  that)  he  hath  testified  of  his  Son." 

CONSISTENCY. 

We  enter  here  upon  a  large  and  somewhat  complicated 
question.  We  arc  bound  to  recognize  the  clear  appreciation 
of  the  difficulty  before  them  which  appears  in  the  preface  of 
the  Revisers.  That  the  translators  of  161 1  made  variety  of 
rendering  one  of  their  cardinal  principles  is  a  familiar  fact 
The  reader  of  theur  Version  is  therefore  constantly  confronted 
with  arbitrary  and  confusing  diflferences  in  the  rendering  of  the 
same  word.  Thus  xarapyim,  which  is  used  about  twenty-seven 
times,  has  seventeen  different  renderings ;  and  Sirik6c»  nine,  out 
of  a  total  of  twelve  passages ;  while  Xoyi^ofiot,  which  occurs 
eleven  times  in  Romans  iv.,  is  translated  in  that  chapter  by 
three  different  words.  The  Revisers'  remarks  on  this  subject 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  noted  in  all  attempts  to  review 
their  work. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  rendering  of  the  preposition  Sta,  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  of  the  prepositions  to  translate  with  any 

approach  to  consistency  throughout  the  wide  range  of  its  uses 
with  the  genitive  and  accusative  cases.  Now  Matt.  i.  22  will 
naturally  furnish  the  first  opportunity  for  applying  the  distinc- 
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tion  between  the  primaiy  and  secondary  agency  of  God,  and 
for  lay i no:  down  the  normal  rendering  of  6ia  to  express  the 
latter.    Here  then  the  Revisers  lay  down  by  their  rendering 
the  principle  that  dii,  when  it  represents  the  vvorkincr  of  God 
through  some  secondary  agency,  as  Sta  rov  rrpoiptfrovj  is  to  be 
rendered  "through,"  instead  of  "by,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  Have 
we  not  then  a  right  to  ask,  on  what  principle  "  by  "  is  retained 
and  "through**  consigned  to  the  margin  in  three  instances  in 
the  next  chapter,  vv.  5,  17,  23,  and  in  the  identical  phrase; 
why,  in  that  very  chapter,  ver.  15,  "by"  is  again  changed  to 
"  through,"  as  also  in  Matt  xxvl  24,  and  again  resumed  in 
Matt  viii.  17;  xii.  17;  xiii.  35  ;  xxi.  4;  xxiv.  15  ;  xxvii.  9; 
Luke  xviii.  3 1  ;  Acts  il  16 ;  xxviii.  25  ?   Certainly  no  canon 
which  the  Revisers  have  laid  down  can  be  cited  in  defence  of 
this  inconsistency,  against  which  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the 
American  Committee  have  entered  their  protest  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

Let  us  follow  this  preposition  a  little  farther  ;  this  time  on 
the  line  of  its  rendering  with  the  accusative.  In  Mark  ii.  4, 
we  have  6id  rov  ojAok,  rendered  ''for  the  crowd,"  and  ver.  27, 
6ia  TO  ad{ifiixToy,  ''for  the  Sabbath,"  both  following  the  A.  V. 
In  Mark  iii.  9  we  find,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "  because  of  the  crowd," 
and  in  Luke  xxiii.  19,  ''for  sedition  and  murder."  Now.  ac- 
cording to  the  Revisers'  rule  of  *'  consequence,"  we  are  to  look 
for  the  first  occurrence  of  this  construction,  and,  havincf  settled 
the  translation  of  that,  to  adhere  to  it,  unless  there  should  be 
some  special  reason  to  the  contrary.  The  first  instance,  then, 
of  this  construction  with  6ia  we  find  in  Matt.  xiii.  21,  dicaryym 
6ta  Toy  X6yoy,  where  the  A.  V.  "  because  of "  is  retained.  Now 
turning  to  Mark  iv.  17,  we  read  dia  t6v  X.6yoy  "for  the  word's 
sake,"  instead  of  A.  V,  "  becatise  of  the  word."  If,  then,  as 
we  are  at  first  led  to  suppose,  the  renderings  were  left  un- 
changed in  Matthew  to  avoid  needless  disturbance  of  the  A.V., 
why  change  in  Mark  "  for  the  word's  sake  *'  to  "  because  of  the 
word,"  possibly  to  agree  with  "because  of  the  word"  in  Matt 
xiii.  21,  and  not  change  "  for  the  crowd"  in  Mark  il  4,  to  "  be> 
cause  of  the  crowd  "  to  agree  with  Marie  iii.  9  ?  And  why  not 
say  "  because  of  sedition  and  murder"  as  well  as  "  because  of 
the  word  "  ?  Take  the  rendering  "  for  the  sake  of."  In  John 
xii.  30,  Jesus  says,  "this  voice  came  not  diifik  but  divfuis" 
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where  the  Revisers  properly  change  **  because  of  me  "  to  "  for 
my  sake/'  to  correspond  with  "for  your  sakes,"  the  rendering 
of  A.V.  So,  Rom.  iv.  24.  "It  was  not  written  /or  us"  is 
changed  to  "  for  our  sake  " ;  i  Pet  L  20^  "  manifest  /or  you  " 
is  changed  to  "  for  your  sake  " ;  to  which  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection ;  only,  why  not  then  say  in  i  Cor.  xL  9,  "  the  man  was 
not  created  for  iJki  sake  ^the  woman,  but  the  woman  for  th$ 
sake  of  the  man,"  instead  of  retaining  the  A.  V.  ^*for  the  woman 
and  for  the  man"?  Why  read  in  2  Cor.  iv.  11,  "  we  are  alway 
delivered  unto  death  for  Jesus*  sake,"  and  not  change  Phil.  iii. 
7,  to  "for  Christ's  sake,"  instead  of  retaining  for  Christ"? 
Why  not  read  in  the  next  verse,  "for  whose  sake"  instead  of 
"for  whom"?  In  i  Cor.  x.  27,  28.  "for  conscience's  sake" 
is  rightly  retained,  but  why  not,  then,  render  the  same  phrase 
in  I  Pet.  ii.  19,  in  the  same  way,  instead  of  retaining  "for 
conscience  toward  God"  ;  especially  since,  in  Heb.  i.  14,  'for 
them  who  shall  be  heirs"  is  changed  to  ''for  the  sake  of  them"; 
and  in  Heb.  vi.  7  we  have  "  for  whose  sake  it  is  tilled"? 

That  absolute  consistency  in  the  use  of  such  a  preposition 
is  impossible,  we  do  not  need  to  be  told.  "Because,"  "for," 
"  for  the  sake  of,"  "  by,"  "  through,"  are  all  correct  renderings, 
and  must  all  have  their  place  in  the  translation.  Persecution 
because  of  the  word  is  better  than  for  the  word,  and  for  the 
sake  of  murder  and  sedition  would  not  be  as  good  as  because 
of  or  for,*  But  we  cannot  perceive  that  any  marked  approach 
to  uniformity  or  consistency  is  made  by  the  changes  adopted 
in  the  Revision.  The  elements  of  inconsistency  merely  change 
places,  and  the  categories  of  these  various  uses  of  the  preposi- 
tion are  scarcely  more  sharply  defined  than  before. 

A  few  remarks  on  some  other  prepositions  will  be  in  place 
here.  We  may  note  some  inconsistency  in  the  rendering  of 
vTtkp,  In  PhiL  i.  3,  "prayer  for  you"  is  changed  to  **on  be- 
kaif  of  you";  but  in  Acts  viil  24;  xii.  5 ;  Rom.  viii.  26,  27; 
X.  I ;  XV.  30 ;  CoL  I  9 ;  James  v.  16,  all  treating  of  prayer, 
"for"  is  retained;  while  in  2  Cor.  i.  11,  "prayer  for  us"  is 
changed  to  "supplication  on  our  behalf,"  and  in  ix.  14,  "for 


*  In  Matt.  zv.  3, 6,  the  A.  V.  "  iy  your  tradition,*'  ia  ImpfOTcd  hf  tlie  renderingr "  be. 

cause  of,"  and  would  have  been  farther  improved  by  rendering  "  for  the  sake  of,"  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  commentary  furaished  by  Mark  vU.  9,  "that  ye  may  keep  your 
own  tradilion." 
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you**  to  "on  your  behalf."  The  sense  of  "for"  is  so  clear 
that  nothing  seems  to  be  gained  by  the  change  to  "  on  behalf" 
in  these  few  cases. 

With  regard  to  iv,  we  observe  that  the  Revisers  have  been 
at  pains  to  remove  the  vicious  confusion  of  that  preposition 
with      so  common  in  the  A.W    They  leave  Matt,  xxvii.  12 
unchanged — "  they  did  unio  him,"  (noitfaay  iv  avrco ;  but  we 
read  in  Mph.  i.  20,  "he  wroutrht  in  Christ";  Mk.  xiv.  6,  "she 
hath  wrought  a  good  work  on  mc"  {f'y  ffioi);  and  in  i  Cor.  ix. 
15,  we  find  "unto  me"  (fV  f>o/)  changed  to  "  in  my  case  ";  so 
that  we  think  they  might  have  rendered  here  "  they  wrought 
or  did  on  him."    In  John  iii.  35  they  could,  ])erhaps,  scarcely 
do  otherwise  than  retain  "  hath  given  all  things  /;i/o  "  ;  as  the 
combination  of  cV  with  didanev  can  hardly  be  expressed  with 
neatness  otherwise.    A  marked  instance  of  the  value  of  this 
change  is  found  in  Rom.  v.  21,  in  which  eii  and  fV  both  occur, 
and  where  the  Revision  brings  out  a  distinction  which  is  lost 
in  the  A.V.— as  sin  reigned  **m  death,"  so  might  grace  reign 
**unto  eternal  life."    In  2  Cor.  v.  19,  though  *'unto  us"  is  re- 
tained for  Sifievos  ir  rffitr,  the  margin  reads  "  placed  in  us,"  the 
idea  being  "  lodged  with  us."  In  2  Pet  L  5,  the  much-needed 
correction  is  made  which  changes  the  figure  of  adding  one 
grace  to  another,  to  that  of  developing  one  grace  out  of  another. 
"In  your  faith  supply  virtue,  and  in  your  virtue  knowledge, 
eta"   In  cases  where  etV  has  the  force  of  Ir  in  the  A.V.  the 
Revisers  have  made  fewer  changes,  and  wisely,  since  thef 
would  involve  more  awkwardness  and  consequent  damage  to 
the  version  than  gain  to  the  sense  which  is  sufficiently  clear. 
Nevertheless  they  have  rendered  ''into  good  ground"  for 
"on"  in  Mark  iv.  8  ;  ''upon  the  way"  for  "in/'  Matt.  xi.  8 ; 
in  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  they  give  us  the  important  change  "  toicard 
Christ"  for  ''in  Christ";  in  Eph.  i.  10,    unto  a  dispensation" 
for  "in  the  dispensation";  in  I^hil.  i.  5;  ii.  22,  ''in  further- 
ance of  the  gospel  "  for  "  in  ";  in  John  xvii.  23,  "  perfected  into 
one  "  for  "  perfect  in  ";  in  i  Cor.  viii.  6,  "  unto  him  "  for  "  in 
him";  and  in  every  case  of  pixTrri^eiv  eiij  "baptize  into  the 
name  "  for  "in  ";  in  Mark  xiv.  20,  "  into  the  dish  "  would  have 
been  better  than  "  in  ";  and  the  force  of  the  preposition  would 
have  appeared  without  sacrificing  either  sense  or  euphony  by 
rendering  "into  bundles"  for  "in,"  Matt.  xiiL  30;  and  "iMto 
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prison  "  for  in,"  in  Acts  xii.  4.  Passages  like  Matt,  il  23 ; 
iv.  13  ;  X.  9 ;  xiii.  33  ;  are  wisely  let  alone. 

For  wro,  the  Revision  retains  "  by,"  "of,"  "under"  " with  " 
"  from."  "  Of"  is  often  changed  to  "  by  "  without  apparent  rea- 
son. Thus  in  Matt.  xiii.  14;  iv.  i  ;  xi.  27;  Luke  viii.  29,  we 
have  "of."  Why  change  to  "by"  in  Matt,  xxvii.  12  ;  Luke  ii. 
18  ;  Acts  xxiii.  10?  In  Acts  xxiii.  27,  wc  have  "this  man  was 
taken  the  Jews,"  for  "of"  in  A.\'.  ;  but  in  the  same  verse, 
"and  was  about  to  be  slain  ^^/them,"  tV  n-prwK.    So  in  Matt. 

xi.  7  "a  reed  shaken  wi//i  the  wind,"  as  A.V.  ;  l)ut  xiv.  24, 
"  the  ship  was  tossed  dy  waves  "  for  "  with  "  of  A.\^  In  Luke 
vi.  18,  and  Acts  v.  16,  "vexed  re////  unclean  spirits,"  as  A.  V.; 
but  Acts  xvii.  25,  "  worshipped  men's  hands  "  for  "  with  " 
of  A.V.  Acts  xxvii.  41,  "  broken  the  violence  of  the  waves  '* 
for  "with,"  and  similarly  2  Peter  ii.  7,  17.  We  have  noticed 
no  case  in  which  "  by  "  is  changed  to  "  with  "  or  "  of." 

Leaving  the  prepositions,  let  us  now  examine  some  other 
words.  The  distinction  between  ripas,  armiior  and  dvva/xii  as 
signifying  miraculous  manifestations  is  well  understood :  ripas 
is  the  miracle  regarded  as  a  prodigy,  as  adapted  to  excite 
amazement ;  fftf/teiov  is  the  miracle  as  a  stgn  of  the  worker's 
power  and  grace ;  while  dvretiiK  is  the  "  outcoming  of  the  divine 
power,  imparted  to  those  who  are  his  witnesses  and  ambassa- 
dors." All  three  occur  in  Acts  il  22,  where  the  distinction  is 
recognized,  the  Revisers  changing  "  miracles  "of  the  A  V.  to 
"mighty  works,"  with  "powers"  in  the  margin,  for  dwafutf, 
ripas  is  consistently  rendered  by  the  "wonders"  of  the  A  V. 
The  first  example  of  dura/its  in  this  sense  is  Matt.  vii.  22, 
where  "wonderful  works"  is  properly  changed  to  "mighty 
works,"  with  "powers"  in  the  margin,  which  marginal  note 
occurs  throughout,  apparently,  wherever  the  phrase  "  mighty 
works"  is  used.  In  Acts  viii.  13,  we  Imd  it  rendered  "mir- 
acles," perhaps  to  escape  the  awkwardness  caused  by  the  adjec- 
tive ^fytiXa; ;  Still  they  might  have  put  into  the  text  the  word 
"  powers"  which  is  in  the  margin,  especially  since  in  Heb.  ii.  4 
they  have  changed  "  miracles "  of  the  A.V.  to  "powers." 
Similarly  we  have  "  miracles"  retained  in  Acts  xix.  1 1  ;  i  Cor. 

xii.  10,  28,  29,  which  is  open  to  two  objections  :  ist,  that  "  mir- 
acle," etymologically,  is  an  unfortunate  rendering  of  Svvafni^ 
being  essentially  a  wonderful  thing  (mirum)  and  consequent- 
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ly  more  nearly  akin  to  r/prt-c,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
dominant  idea  is  marvel;  and  2d,  because  "  miracle  "  has  been 
appropriated  hy  the  Revisers  for  atmu'tv  also.  In  most  cases 
ff/funoi'  is  rendered  "  sign."  In  nineteen  instances  the  Revision 
chani^es  "miracles,"  and  in  three  "wonders,"  to  "  siijns." 
When  (hi  rcfore  we  read,  John  ii.  11."  this  l)c<T;inning  of  ^\^s 
did  Jesus,"  for  A.  V.  "miracles,"  we  naturally  ask  why  in  Luke 
-\xiii.  8.  Acts  iv.  16,  22,  we  have  "miracles"  retained  and 
"  signs"  in  the  nvirgin  ? 

Let  lis  take  another  case:  TtapaxXi^ai?^  napafivBtov,  napafiv^ia. 
For  the  two  latter,  each  of  which  occurs  but  once,  we  have 
"  consolation  "  instead  of  A.  V.  "  comfort."  napaK\t}<Ti?  is  seven 
times  rendered  "con'^nlation  ";  in  Acts  xv.  31,  with  "exhorta- 
tion" in  the  margin.*  Twelve  times  it  is  rendered  "com- 
fort," once  "entreaty,"  once  "encouragement." 

In  fifteen  cases  the  rendering  "  exhortation  "  would  be  inad- 
missible. In  Rom.  XV.  4,  some,  as  Beet,  for  instance,  render 
exhortation  of  the  Scriptures  "  for  "  comfort"  In  2  Cor.  viii. 
4,  "  exhortation  "  would  be  an  improvement  on  **  entreaty,"  the 
idea  of  which  is  sufficiently  conveyed  by  "  beseeching,"  while 
moreover  **  exhortation  "  would  better  harmonize  with  ver.  6. 
They  exhorted  us  so  effectually  that  we  exhorted  Titus,  and  (17) 
Titus  accepted  our  exhortation.  Thus  we  should  have  a  chain 
of  exhortations,  beginning  with  the  Macedonian  Christians, 
passing  through  Paul  and  Titus,  and  so  to  the  liberal  gifts  of 
the  Church.  This  is  the  rendering  of  both  Stanley  and  Alford. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  retaining  "  entreaty  "  than  for 
changing  "consolation"  to  "comfort  "  in  2  Cor.  i.  5,  6,  7. 

In  several  cases  we  are  unpleasantly  impressed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  "  behold  "  for  "  see  "  (^fayjiai).  Thus  John  xii.  45, 
"  He  that  belioldcth  me  heholdeth  him  that  sent  me"  :  xiv.  17, 
"  The  Spirit  of  truth  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  for  it 
holdcth  him  not"  ;  and  ver.  19  :  "The world  heholdeth  me  no 
more,  but  ye  behold  me."  For  'ir(cc)phi)  the  Revisers  mostly 
give  "  behold,"  often  changing  from  "  see,"  but  in  some  cases 
rendering  "  see,"  "perceive,"  "consider."   As  between  "sec" 


•  Unnecessarily,  as  it  seems  to  us,  because  though  the  letter  from  the  councH  at 
Jertualem  contained  exhortation,  the  prevailing  sentiment  upon  its  reception  woald  be 
eemoioHon,  at  the  relief  fnoi  the  hunks -iriiidi  the  judaUing  teachen  had  vaSauMScf 
sought  to  impoM. 
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and  "  behold/'  the  commonly  accepted  distinction  is  that  "  be- 
hold "  denotes  a  more  tixcd  and  attentive  exercise  of  the  per- 
ceptions.   Thus  Worcester  says :    "  A  person  beholds  that 
which  excites  interest  or  admiration;  he  sees  involuntarily." 
But  Acts  viL  56,  where  Stephen  says :    (Rev.)  "Behold  I 
see  the  heavens  opened,"  is  not  surely  spoken  of  mere  inci- 
dental seeing ;  for  (ver.  55)  "  he  looked  up  sied/asUy  mto  heav- 
en."   Supposing  this  distinction  just  stated  to  be  recognized, 
the  better  rendering  would  be,  "  Lo  II  behold  the  heavens  open- 
ed " ;  and  in  Acts  xix.  26,  xxi.  20,  on  the  same  supposition, 
"behold"  would  be  better  than  *'see,"  since  in  both  cases 
the  attention  is  specially  called  to  a  fact    So,  in  Mark  xvL  4, 
the  Revisers  read,  "  they  see  that  the  stone  is  rolled  back  " ;  but 
surely  their  eyes  were  strained  towards  the  tomb.  Evidently 
the  Revisers  have  not  been  guided  by  this  law  of  distinction ; 
for  in  Luke  xxiv.  39,  where  the  Greek  is  fdf rf,  Christ  calling 
the  disciples'  attention  directly  and  fixedly  to  His  wounds,  they 
have  changed  the  A.  V.  **  behold,"  which,  on  this  theory, 
would  be  eminently  correct,  to  "  see " ;  while  in  Matt.  xi.  7, 
they  make  what  we  cannot  help  feeling  is  a  very  awkward  and 
violent  change  by  reading  for  ^Utgao^aty  **  what  went  ye  out 
into  the  wilderness  to  behold  f  " 

Let  us  then  take  another  supposition.  In  John  xvi.  17,  we 
find  the  two  words  in  one  verse  :  "see"  as  the  rendering  of 
o//f(TSf,  and  "  behold  "  for  ^fa^peire.  Dean  Alford  draws  the 
distinction  as  between  i:ict)pf/r6,  physical  seein<jc,  and  oz/'fcrSf, 
spirihial  seeinj^,  which  "  bee^an  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  Resurrec- 
tion, received  its  main  fulfilment  at  Pentecost,  and  shall  have 
its  final  completion  at  the  sfreat  return  of  the  Lord  hereafter." 
(Greek  Test,  ad  loc. )  Similarly  Meyer  refers  ntf-irr^e  to  spirit- 
ual seeinp:  (^c/s/i<^'c  Schatioi)  leaving  the  meaning  of  ^(Mphre 
to  be  inferred  ;  and  so  Lange.  Hut  evidently  this  rule  does 
not  guide  the  Revisers:  for  Acts  x.  11,  of  Peter's  seeing  in  a 
trance  is  "beholdeth"  {^fcopri^  \.  V.  "saw").  Acts  xix.  26, 
"ye  see  (^f&pffrf)  that  Paul  hath  persuaded  much  people"; 
retaining  the  A.  V.  Acts  xxi.  20,  "Thou  seest  {^eap^i)  how 
many  thousands  have  believed  ";  in  both  which  ordinary  obser- 
vation is  appealed  to.  In  short,  we  are  unable  to  discover  the 
principle  which  the  Revisers  have  followed  in  the  rendering  of 
this  word  ^e^p4^   There  is,  for  instance,  no  reason  why,  if 
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consistency  were  aimed  at,  Heb.  vii.  4,  "consider,"  should  not 

be  "  behold,"  or  "see,"  especially  as  it  is  the  only  case  of  this 
rendering.  John  iv.  19;  Acts  xvii.  22;  xxvii.  10,  could  not 
well  he  "behold,"  but  might  be  "see."  John  xii.  19  changes 
"perceive"  to  "behold,"  but  as  "ye  behold"  is  in  the  margin, 
we  might  icatl  "  yc  see.'* 

In  I  Cor.  xiii.  5,  we  have  "  rejoiceth  not  in  iniqinty''  {adinia) 
changed  to  "  unrighteousness."  Here  again  we  confess  our- 
selves puzzled  to  know  the  principle  followed  by  the  Revisers 
in  making  their  changes.  The  first  occurrence  of  the  word  is 
at  Luke  xiii.  27,  "ye  workers  of  iniquity,"  where  the  render- 
ing of  the  A.  V.  is  retained.  The  words  "  iniquity "  and 
"  unrighteousness  "  have  come  to  be  used  almost  synonymous- 
ly, though,  on  the  basis  of  the  etymology  of  "  iniquity,"  lexi- 
cographers emphasize  in  it  the  idea  of  injustice,  violation  of 
another's  rights  {inaequus):,  while  "unrighteousness"  would, 
from  an  etymological  standpoint,  be  a  more  general  term,  im- 
plying all  deviation  from  right,  whether  involving  another's 
interests  or  not  But  this  distinction  is  certainly  not  followed 
in  the  Revision.  The  word  a^txia  is  used  twenty-five  times. 
In  four  instances,  Luke  xiii  27 ;  Acts  L  18 ;  viil  23 ;  James 
iii.  6,  *'  iniquity  "  is  retained  from  the  A.  V.  In  two  of  these 
cases,  at  least,  there  is  no  special  implication  of  wrong  to 
others.  "  Workers  of  iniquity  "  who  are  driven  from  Christ 
are  evil-doers  in  general ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  "un- 
righteousness "  would  not  have  answered  as  well,  if  it  had  been 
the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  In  two  cases,  i  Cor.  xiii.  6;  2 
Tim.  ii.  19,  "iniquity"  is  changed  to  "unrighteousness," 
rightly  enough  if  this  distinction  were  observed,  since  wrong- 
doing in  general  is  in  question.  But  in  Luke  xvi.  8,  the  un- 
just steward,  adixo^  ex|)ressing  in  his  case  the  idea  of  wrong 
or  fraud  toward  his  master,  becomes  the  "unrighteous"  stew- 
ard ;  just  as  in  Luke  xviii.  6,  we  have  "  the  ufirightcous  judge " 
for  "the  unjust  judge"  of  the  A.  V.  In  ten  eases,  the  "un- 
righteous" of  the  A.  V.  is  retained.  In  Heb.  viii.  12, 
"  unrighteousness"  becomes  "  iniquities,"  probably  in  order  to 
express  the  plural.  Neither  of  the  words  would  have  answered 
in  2  Cor.  xii.  13  as  well  as  that  which  has  been  retained  from 
the  A.  V.  "  wrong,"  but  we  can  see  no  reason  for  changing  twice, 
as  in  2  Pet  ii.  13, 15,  "unrighteousness"  into   wrong  doing." 
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Strange  work  is  made  with  napayyiKXna,  In  many  passages 
it  is  rendered  "charge"  for  "command"  in  A.  V. :  for  exam- 
ple, Acts  i.  4;  iv.  18;  V.  28;  xxiil  30.  At  Luke  ix.  21, 
wiiere  occur  invrifjoiieai  and  irapt^YyttXev,  the  former  is  ren- 
dered "charged,"  and  the  latter  "commanded,"  as  A.  V. 
In  Mk.  viii.  6 ;  Luke  viii.  29 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  4,  6 ;  i  Tim.  iv. 
1 1, "  command  "  is  retained,  and  in  i  Tim.  v.  7,"  give  in  charge  " 
is  changed  to  "  command." 

Avxyla,  in  Matt  v,  15,  and  wherever  else  it  occurs  in  the 
gospels  (four  times  in  all),  is  rendered  "stand"  ;  very  properly, 
because  the  thing  which  is  lighted  is  not  a  candle,  but  a  lamp, 
\t)X^o?y  which,  of  course  is  not  set  on  a  "  candlestick."  In  He- 
brews and  Revelation,  ho\vever,"candlcstick"isretained,  though 
the  same  thing  is  meant.  For  exami)le,  we  have  in  Ileb.  ix.  2, 
the  description  of  the  outer  sanctuary  wherein  was  t)  \vxyicx. 
In  the  description  of  this  implement  in  Kxod.  xxv.  31,  39,  we 
read,  "thou  shalt  make  the  seven  lamps  thereof";  and  in  the 
prophetic  vision  of  Zechariah  (iv.  2),  where  the  imagery  is 
drawn  from  the  sanctuary,  we  have  a  "  candlestick,"  with  "  a 
bowl  upon  the  toj)  of  it,  and  his  seven  lamps  thereon,  and 
seven  pipes  (for  the  oil,  vid.  ver.  12)  to  the  seven  lamps  which 
are  upon  the  top  thereof."  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  it 
is  easier  to  raise  the  objection  than  to  supply  the  remedy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  consistent  change  of  "candlestick"  to 
"stand"  or  "lampstand"  throughout  Hebrews  and  Revela- 
tion would  have  been  no  more  violent  than  some  other 
changes  which  have  been  made.* 

Ueretycr,  in  Matt.  vi.  26  and  elsewhere,  is  rendered  "  birds," 
for  "fowls"  in  the  A.  V.,  except  in  Acts  x.  12,  xi.  6,  where 
"  fowls  "  is  retained,  for  what  reason  we  cannot  say. 

The  American  Committee  have  noted  the  inconsistency  in 
the  rendering  of  nvwiui  aytoVf  insisting  rightly  that  "  Holy 
Spirit"  shall  be  used  uniformly  for  "Holy  Ghost."  The 
Revisers'  practice  in  this  instance  seems  almost  like  a  freak. 
Throughout  Matt,  Mk.,  and  Luke,  they  render  "  Holy  Ghost " 

•Doubtless  the  word  "  candlestick  "  was  retained  for  the  sake  of  consistency  with  the 
word  us«d  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  lampstand  with  its  lamps  in  the  Jewish  sanc- 
nmrf ;  but  h  if  a  pity  that  some  other  wofd  could  not  lutTe  been  adopted  fhrongliottt, 
which  would  have  kept  the  original  image  alike  in  the  narrative  and  in  the  symbolism 
of  a  lamp  with  oil  and  sonduits,  instead  of  a  candlestidc,  which  was  quite  foreign  to  the 
writers'  thought. 
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with  "  Spirit "  in  the  margin  ;  as  also  throughout  Acts  and 
Romans.  In  John,  "  Holy  Spirit  "  throughout,  except  in  xx. 
2  2,  where,  for  no  apparent  reason,*'  Holy  Ghost,"  as  A.  V.,  is 
retained,  with  "Spirit"  in  the  margin.  In  i  Cor.  vi.  19. 
"Holy  Ghost,"  "Spirit"  in  the  margin,  but  in  i  Cor.  xii.  3. 
"Holy  Spirit."  In  2  Cor.  "  Holy  Ghost  "  throughout.  "  Spirit " 
in  the  margin.  In  Ilph.  i.  13;  iv.  30,  "Holy  Spirit."  They 
could  scarcely  have  said  "  Holy  Ghost  of  promise  "  or  "  Holy 
Ghost  of  God."  In  i  Thess.  i.  5,  7,  "  Holy  Ghost,"  with 
"  Spirit"  in  the  margin,  but  iv.  8,  "  Spirit."  Timothy.  Titus. 
Hebrews,  ist  and  2d  Peter,  have  "  Holy  Ghost "  with  "  Spirit" 
in  the  margin,  while  Jude,  20,  has  "  Holy  Spirit." 

"Blessed"  is  the  rendering  usually  adopted  for  ftaxaptos. 
We  clearly  recognize  the  distinction  between  "  happiness"  and 
"  blessedness " :  happiness  being  grounded  in  circumstances^ 
and  blessedness  in  character.  This  latter  idea  did  not  emphat- 
ically attach  to  fiax&ptos  in  Classical  Greek ;  *  but  in  the  New 
Testament  the  word  always  carries  a  moral  meaning,  since  the 
Gospel  recognizes  no  well-being  apart  from  holiness.  Hence 
the  word  blessed  "  might  be  safely  used  throughout,  as  it  is 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  Acts  xxvi.  2  retains  the  A.  V. 
"  happy  " ;  but  "  blessed  "  would  have  been  true  to  Paul's  deep- 
est thought,  which  was  not  that  in  Agrippa  he  had  a  beaier 
who  could  appreciate  his  plea  from  a  Jewish  standpoint ;  but 
that,  through  Agrippa's  intelligent  hearing,  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  advantage  to  the  Gospel  through  the  justice  which 
might  be  rendered  to  himself,  its  minister.  "  Blessed  "  would 
certainly  be  nearer  to  the  sense  in  Rom.  xiv.  22,  where  the 
A.  V.  "  haj)py  "  is  retained.  The  discourse  here  is  all  about 
conscience  and  Clnistian  tolerance  and  faith.  In  i  Cor.  vii.  40. 
Paul  is  surely  speaking  of  spiritual  condition,  when  he  sars 
*'  the  widow  is  happier  (more  blessed  ?)  to  abide  as  she  is." 
In  I  Peter  iii.  14;  iv.  14,  "happy"  is  well  changed  to  "bless- 
ed ' ;  but  why  not  in  the  other  cases  ?  Consistency  would  have 
been  easy. 

The  word  3M<ii?,  i^iXo),  when  used  in  the  sense  of  "  desire" 


*  Homer  calls  the  gods  /«iKaprf,  not  because  of  their  holy  happiness,  but  because  of 
their  estate  of  ease  and  dignity  ;  and  Plato  uses  the  word  of  the  rich  and  cultured,  ud 
in  coogratalatory  addresses.  TheocritBS  has  /MK^pcnr  and  ^sdiylM  fmaffm  of  dK 
dead,  or,  a*  we  would  sajr,  *'  the  departed." 
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or  "wish,"  has  several  different  renderings,  such  as  "will," 
"would,"  "desire,"  "please,"  "list."  Matt.  xiv.  5  utains 
"when  he  would  have  put  him  to  death,"  while  in  Mark  vi.  19, 
^'^  would  have  killed  him  "  is  chanfjed  to  desired  to  kill  him." 
If  there  must  be  a  chanjxe  rhcn,  whv  not  have  rendered  in 
Matt,  "and  desiring"  or  "though  he  desired"?  So  in  Gal. 
iv.  21,  the  A.  V.  is  retained,  "ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the 
law  "  ;  Gal.  iv.  17,"  they  would  exclude  you  "  is  changed  to 
"they  desire*^  Gal.  i.  7  retains  "  they  7aould  pervert."  Heb. 
xii.  1 7  changes  "  he  would  have  inherited  "  to  "  he  desired  to 
inherit."  Why  not  then,  in  Matt.  xix.  27,  "If  thou  desirest 
to  enter";  and,  21,  "if  thou  desirest  to  be  perfect"  for  "if 
thou  tuouldest"  (for  A.  V.  ''wilt")  ;  and  in  Gal,  i,  7,  "they 
desire  to  pervert "  ?  Again,  we  have  at  Matt.  xviiL  23,  "  which 
would  make  a  reckoning,"  as  A.  V. ;  but  in  Acts  x.  io»  Peter 
"  desired  to  eat "  for  A.  V.  "  would  have  eaten/*  which  better 
conveys  the  force  of  the  imperfect,  he  b^n  to  wish»  accord- 
ing to  the  Revisers'  own  formula  (conf.  Luke  L  59). 

Where  i^kXao  is  used  in  the  sense  of  consent,  the  Revision  is 
consistent,  and  gives  us  several  changes  for  the  better.  For 
instance,  in  Matt.  xi.  14,  we  have  "  if  ye  are  willing  to  receive 
it"  for  "if  ye  wiir  ;  in  Matt  xxvi.  15,  there  is  a  subtle  sug- 
gestion of  some  doubt,  on  Judas'  part,  of  the  liberality  of  the 
chief  priests,  conveyed  by  the  rendering  "what  are  ye  willing 
to.give  mc  ?  "  for  A.  V.  "  what  will  ye  ?  "  Similarly  John  vi.  21, 
where  "they  willingly  received  him,"  is  changed  to  "they 
were  willing  to  receive."  All  these  instances  cany  in  them- 
selves the  sui)oidiiKite  idea  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  consent  is  asked.  Thus,  in  the  last  one  cited,  the  dis- 
ciples, beholding  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea  toward  them,  were 
frightened,  suj)posing  Ilim  t(^  be  a  phantom;  but  when  He 
spoke  to  them  and  they  recognized  Ilim,  then  "they  were  will- 
ing" to  receive  Him  into  the  ship. 

Again,  the  word  i^LXoo  is  used  oi  disposition, — to  have  a 
mind.  In  John  i.  43,  we  have  for  "Jesus  would  go  forth," 
''was  minded  to  go";  while  in  John  vii.  44;  Acts  xiv.  13; 
xix.  33,  "  would  have "  is  retained.  Now  we  might  say, 
"  some  were  minded  to  take  him"  ;  the  priests  "  were  minded 
to  do  sacrifice  "  ;  Alexander  "  was  minded  or  disposed  to  make 
his  defence " ;  but,  setting  that  question  aside,  the  matter  is 
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complicated  by  the  use  of  "  was  minded  '*  in  several  instances, 
for  fiovXevn^tcri ;  as  in  Acts  V.  33.  where  "took  counsel"  is 
changed  to  "were  minded,"  and  Acts  xv.  37,  where  we  have 
"was  minded"  for  "determined."  Now  fiot^Xevo^tai  carries 
the  two  meaninfjs  of  dclibci-ation  and  of  decision  after  delib- 
eration. Thus  it  mav  rightly  be  rendered  "determine"  or 
"  purpose,"  as  the  Revisers  twice  render  it  in  2  Cor.  i.  i ;  ;  and 
therefore  Acts  xv.  37  might  have  remained  as  in  A.V.,  "  Bar- 
nabas deUrmined  (after  deliberation)  to  go."  "  Was  minded " 
expresses  inclination  rather  than  decision.  Similarly  no  change 
was  called  for  in  Acts  v.  33.  "  Took  counsel  to  slay  them/' 
besides  being  a  legitimate  rendering  of  the  verb,  agrees  with 
the  facts  in  the  case.  The  "  council "  and  **  senate  "  had  been 
specially  convoked  to  discuss  the  case  of  Peter  and  John ;  and 
they  seriously  delUttraUd  about  slaying  them,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  so  deciding  by  the  words  of  Gamaliel  Turn- 
ing to  Acts  xxvii.  39,  we  find  "  were  minded  "  changed  to  "  took 
counsel."  In  2  Cor.  i.  15,  17,  "was  minded'*  might  better 
have  been  changed  to  "  purposed."  It  would  have  suited  bet- 
ter the  rendering   purpose  "  in  ver.  1 7. 

Once  more,  we  find  "was  minded  "as  the  translation  of 
ipporiw  in  Gal.  v.  10;  Phil.  iii.  15,  and  rightly,  since  <pporit» 
expresses  the  operation  of  the  heart  and  will  as  well  as  that  of 
the  understanding,  something  as  the  English  word  "  think"  in 
certain  cases. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  "  to  be  minded  "  is  not  a  good 
rendering  for  /SovXevo^aiy  for  which  we  may  choose  between 
"  take  counsel,"  "  consult,"  "  determine,"  *'  purpose,'"  which  the 
Revisers  themselves  employ,  and  one  of  which  would  have 
covered  every  case  where  they  have  made  the  change  to  "  was 
or  is  minded."  Since  they  thus,  however,  unneces'^arily  use  it 
for  finvXivouai  and  rightly  for  (/jpoytco,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
use  it  for  I'^tXoj^  especially  since  they  do  not  consistendy  use 
it  in  the  cases  cited,  and  to  keep  to  "  would  have "  as  in  the 
majority  of  instances. 

Under  the  same  head  we  notice  the  phrase  "what  shall  I 
do?"  where  5<A&j  is  used  with  the  aorist  subjunctive.  In 
Mark  xv.  12,  t/  ovv  BfXere  7toiT}<}w  is  rendered  as  A.  V.  "what 
shall  I  do  ? "  :  In  Luke  xviii.  41,  "  what  wilt  thou  that  I  should 
iloi  "  (as  A. V.)   Luke  xxiL  9,  nov  ^iktts  hoijidtroffser,  "  where 
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wilt  thou  that  we  make  ready  ?  "  (as  A.V.)  So  Matt.  xiii.  28  ; 
xxvii.  17  ;  in  both  cases  as  A.V. 

Now  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  rendering  of  the  first 
four  passages,  bringing  out  as  it  does  the  sense  of  volition  ;  but 
why  not  then  have  changed  Mark  xv.  12  to  "what  will  ye 
that  I  do,"  since  Pilate's  question  about  Jesus  is  directly  ad- 
dressed to  the  will  or  choice  of  the  Jews  ?  They  had  expressed 
their  will  to  have  liarabbas  released  ;  now  Pilate  says.  "  What 
is  your  will  concerning  Christ  ?  "  This  would  be  the  more  ap- 
propriate from  the  fact  that  in  ver.  9,  the  rendering  of  the 
A.V.  is  rightly  retained — "Will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you." 

We  come  now  to  note  some  cases  where  consistency  has 
been  restored  or  preserved.  2xav6a\i^a>  is  uniformly  rendered 
by  "  stumble  "  instead  of  offend/'  either  in  the  text  or  in  the 
maigin.  In  Matt  xxvi.  33,  the  use  of  "  stumble  "  would  oc- 
casion such  an  awkward  circumlocution,  that  the  rendering  of 
the  A,  V.  is  wisely  retained.  UXoiov  is  consistently  changed 
from  "  ship  "  to  "  boat "  throughout  the  Gospels ;  but ship  " 
is  resumed  in  Acts  and  in  James,  where  "  boat "  would  be 
manifestly  inappropriate.  Avxyos,  habitually  and  wrongly  ren- 
dered in  A.V.  "candle"  or  "light,"  is  throughout  changed 
to  "  lamp."  ffriros,  A.  V.  *'  strait,"  is  changed  in  all  the  three 
passages  to  '*  narrow."  ovpar6(,  rendered  in  eleven  places  "  aur " 
or  "  sky "  by  the  A.  V.  is  consistently  rendered  "  heaven " 
throughout.  So,  the  very  awkward  "coasts"  for  ofita  is  every- 
where changed  to  "  borders."  vios,  which,  in  the  A.  V.  is  so 
often  rendered  "  child,"  has  its  rightful  meaning, "  son,"  restored 
in  every  case.*  xarayyeMto  is  rendered  "proclaim,"  where 
the  A.  V.  varies  between  "  preach,"  "  shew,"  "  teach,"  "  declare," 
"speak  of."  Exceptions  are  found  in  Acts  xvl  21 ;  xvii.  23, 
where  "set  forth"  is  adopted.  In  the  latter  passage  the  Re- 
visers have,  apparently,  followed  the  hint  of  Archbishop 
Trench  (on  the  Authorized  Version,  pp.  81-2),  and  have 
changed  the  word  to  suit  the  hapaxlegomenon  HarityytXev?, 
"setter  forth.  '  Paul  gives  back  their  own  word — "  him  set  I 
forth  {HarayyiLWaT)  unto  you."  In  the  former  case,  "pro- 
claim *'  might  have  been  used,  though  the  word  includes  the 

*  Excepting,  of  oouTse,  in  the  jdiraae  **  chOdrea  of  Imd,"  and  In  Acts  zUL  s6, 
"Children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,"  which  comes  under  the  Mune  head ;  and  in  Matt. 
xzL  s*  where,  obviously,  it  is  better  to  retain  "  foal." 
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apostles'  demonstration  by  act^  in  healing  the  possessed  dam- 
sel, as  well  as  their  preaching. 

A  clear  distinction,  not  observed  in  the  A.  V.,  is  maintained 
in  the  case  of  oxk^i,  UoXvs  ox^os  is  always  rendered  "a  |reat 
multitude  ** ;  6  ox^os  jtoXiS^,  "  the  common  people  " ;  and  ox^os 
iKavos,  **  much  people."  raqfo^,  which  the  A.  V.  once  renders 
"tomb/'  is  "sepulchre"  throughout,  and  fAVfiiiitor,  which  in 
the  A.  V.  is  indiscriminately  "grave,"  "  tomb,"  " sepulchre,"  is 
invariably  "  tomb." 

SYNONYMS. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Revisers  have  avoided  at  this 
point  the  temptation  to  express  subtle  distinctions  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  conciseness  and  perspicuity  ;  and  they  have  shown 
their  care  and  judgment  quite  as  much  in  what  they  have 
omitted  as  in  what  they  have  inserted.  A  few  illustrations 
will  be  interesting. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  distinguish  the  five  different 
words  for    servant,   dovXo?,  ^fpayroDVy  dianovo?^  otHeTTf?,  and 

wrrfpirjjg,  although  our  language  does  not  afford  the  means  for 
accurate  distinction  in  the  text  without  circumlocution.  doiUof, 
though  translated  "servant,"  always  has  bondservant"  in  the 
margin,  a  servant  or  slave  as  distinguished  from  a  free  man. 
dtcxHovos,  which  emphasizes  the  servant's  activity,  is  rendered 
either  "servant"  or  "minister,"  but  with  the  alternate  mean- 
ing in  the  maigin.  In  John  ii.  5,  where  fiioHoyots  refers  to 
the  attendants  generally  without  regard  to  their  condition  as 
free  or  slaves,  it  is  servants  (as  A.  V.)  without  maiginal  com- 
ment In  rendering  the  kindred  word  Suxxovta,  "  ministiy," 
"  ministration,"  "  administration,"  are  pretty  strictly  adhered  to ; 
"  office  "  being  changed  to  "  ministry  "  in  Rom.  xi.  1 3,  and  "serv- 
ice "  to  "  ministration,"  Rom.  xv.  31,  and  to  "ministry"  Rev.  il 
1 9.  Rather  strangely,  in  i  Tim.  i.  1 2, "  putting  me  into  the  minis- 
try," is  altered  to  "  appointing  me  to  his  service ";  where^  as 
^laxoria  is  anarthrous,  "  appointing  me  unto  ministry  "  might 
have  been  read.  Neither  can  we  see  sufficient  reason  for  chang- 
ing "sent  forth  to  minister,"  Heb.  i.  14,  to  "  sent  forth  for  service^" 
when  it  might  as  well  have  been  "sent  forth  for  ministry " 
(conf.  dtaxorifffaty  Mark  x.  45,  "  to  minister  " ).  In  Matt  xxil 
the  special  case  cited  by  Trench  (N.  T.  S}  iioi^yms,  sub  dovXoi), 
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we  ha\  c,  vcr.  3,  of  those  who  were  sent  to  invite  the  guests, 
6ov\ot>g,  "servants,"  with  "bondservants"  in  the  maro^in  ;  and 
in  ver.  13,  of  those  who  were  commissioned  to  cast  out  the  in- 
truder, dtaxoyois,  "servants/'  with  "ministers"  in  ihc  margin. 
oiHirrf;,  "a  household  servant,"  IS also recognized  in  the  margin 
in  three  instances  of  its  occurrence,  and  in  the  fourth,  Acts  x. 
7,  is  retained  in  the  text  from  A.  V.  vnrffUrrft,  a  servant  rep- 
resenting certain  functions,  as  a  rower,  a  herald,  an  orderly,  ne- 
cessarily implies  a  variety  of  rendering  according  to  circum- 
stances. It  is  most  frequently  rendered  "  officer."  In  Luke 
iy.  20^  of  the  person  waiting  upon  the  reader  in  the  synagogue, 
"  minister"  is  changed  to  *'  attendant."  The  same  change  oc- 
cms  in  Acts  xiiL  5,  of  Mark  as  the  attendant  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, with  certain  defined  duties.  In  Acts  xxvi.  16,  i  Cor. 
iv.  I,  '*  minister  "  is  retained  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

ttKcSr,  the  "image"  as  a  reflection  or  reproduction  of  its 
prototype,  is  carefully  distinguished  from  ofioloona,  a  '*  likeness," 
which  may  be  accidental.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  found 
in  Rom*  i.  23,  where  the  two  words  occur,  and  where  the 
A.  V.  reads,  **  An  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man."  This 
is  changed  to  "  the  likeness  of  an  image,"  since  the  heathen 
idol  was  not  an  image  even  of  corruptible  man,  but  only  a 
faint  iii'encss. 

In  the  case  of  words  signifying  "  to  touch,"  tf-ifXaiinxco, 
Siyydyco,  anToj.iai, — it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  convey  the  ex- 
act sense  of  tl'rjXnrfpaco,  the  main  point  of  which,  according  to 
Trench,  is  to  exclude  the  idea  of  so  touching  or  handlini^r  as 
to  exert  a  modifvini^  intluencc.  Hence  the  A.  V.  has  wisely 
been  left  unchanged,  except  in  Heb.  xii.  18,  where  the  margin 
indicates  that  the  distinction  has  been  recognized,  and  that  the 
Revisers  have  guarded  against  the  wrong  interpretation 
''touched  by  the  fire  of  God."  As  between  aTrreff^ai  and 
Styyayeiv,  which  convey  the  idea  which  ftiXa(pacD  excludes,  the 
difference  is  not  great ;  but  anrio^ai  is  the  stronger  word  of 
the  two.*   This  has  been  recognized  by  rendering  Col.  ii.  21, 


*  As  is  shown  by  Lightfoot  (Comm.  on  Colossians  ii.  21),  "from  the  fact  that  it 
frequenUy  suggests,  though  it  does  nut  necessarily  involve,  the  idea  of  voluntary  or 
coiwdoM  effort— to  take  hold  <rf— a  suggestion  wbidi  is  cntiraly  wanting  to  the  color- 
less word  9iyjf6»e»r 
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"  handle  not,  nor  taste,  nor  touch  "  ;  thus,  as  Trench  observes, 
bringing  out  "  the  ascending  scale  of  superstitious  prohibition." 

In  all  cases,  dtdSr^f^x,  the  kingly  crown  as  distinguished  from 
the  chaplct,  is  rendered  by  "diadem,"  leaving  " crown "  for 
arigfaroS,  the  victor's  crown. 

affiXyiia,  "  wanton  caprice/'  and  affarria,  riotous  excess,  are 
kept  distinct  by  using  "  lasciviousness  "  for  affiXynm  "filthy 
conversation"  in  2  Pet.  ii.  7,  being  changed  to  ''lascivious 
life/'  though  "wantonness"  is  retained  in  Rom.  xiii.  13. 
el^anrla,  in  all  three  instances,  is  rendered  "riot/'  "excess"  be- 
ing altered  in  £ph.  v.  18,  and  the  A.  V.  being  retained  in  the 
others. 

This  is  an  interesting  field,  but  we  must  leave  it  for  others 
more  important* 

TENSES. 

We  pass  now  to  notice  the  tenses»  which  reveal  some  of  the 
most  careful  and  valuable  work  of  the  Revisers. 

The  Present  Tense  is  restored  to  its  own  inheritance.  Every 
reader  of  the  Greek  Testament  knows  that,  in  narrative  espe- 
cially, the  present  is  often  introduced  suddenly  into  a  group  of 
aoristSL  Thus  John  ix.  13,  "they^/«^  (A.V.  "brought") 
to  the  Pharisees  him  that  aforetime  was  blind" ;  John  xviiL 
28. "  then  lead  they  Jesus/*  A.  V.  " led "  )  ;  John  xix.  9 ;  Acts 
X.  II ;  Mark  vi.  i ;  Mattiii.  15,  16;  Mark  xiv.  53;  HeKix. 
6,  7,  9.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  A.  V.  is  right,  and  is  of 
course  retained.  The  im})ortant  distinction  referred  to  bv 
Lightfoot  (On  a  Fresh  Revision),  according  to  which  sal- 
vation is  treated  by  Paul  as  a  tiling  of  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future,  and  with  a  corresponding  change  of  tense,  is 
observed  in  the  Revision,  and  the  idea  of  salvation  as  a  "pro- 
gressive condition,  a  present  state/'  is  therefore  restored  in 
Acts  ii.  47  by  the  change  of  "should  be  saved  "  to  "were  be- 
ing saved/'  ffoo^o/tirovs.    So  in  1  Cor.  i.  18 ;  2  Cor.  ii  15.  In 


*  The  reader  will  find  it  interesting  to  examine,  among  many  other  illustntioaf,  li* 
renderings  of  fi6oitu  "  to  feed,"  and  the  larger  word  itm/uuvu,  which  includes  all  iheofl* 
ces  of  a  shepherd,  especially  at  John  sxi.  is.  17.  ird^iMV,  *'  pwetennbsioo.*' 
h<^Ktir,  "remission."  }nrpr!xj,  "general  service,"  and  '/nrnvp-jf^u,  "  service  in  a  special 
office  or  function."  deMa  "cowardice,"  and  <^d6o(  "fear."  ai/MaAo(,  "  the  beech."  tl»t 
over  wUcb  oAf,  **ihe  sea,"  Ataoet,  "  rushes,"  aad  imi^  never  and  ia  ite  New  T«m^ 
meat,  "the  shore,"  that  on  tvUch  the  sea  *« breaks "  (tf]«iyu). 
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I  Cor.  XV.  2,  however,  "ye  are  saved,"  ffw^ff^e  is  retained. 
In  Heb.  ix.  6,  7,  9,  where  the  writer  is  speaking  to  Jews  of 
ordinances  still  in  force,  we  have  the  present  tense  and  the 
correct  alteration  of  "went,"  "offered,"  "were  offered,"  to 
"go,"  "offereth,"  "are  offered."  Several  cases  should  be  es- ' 
pecially  noted  in  which  the  Revisers  improve  upon  the  A.  V. 
by  bringing  out  the  sense  of  continuous  action  in  the  present, 
which,  strictly,  is  its  proper  sense.  Thus  i  John  il  8,  we  have 
for  "  the  darkness  is  past,"  "  the  darkness  is  passing  av^y." 
We  might  ask  why  the  next  clause  might  not  likewise  be  ren- 
dered "  the  true  light  is  already  shining,"  instead  of  "  shineth  " ; 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  by  retaining  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  ver.  17,  the  force  of  napayeTai,  exprcssinn^  something 
in  actual  pr()<rrcss,  is  somewhat  weakened.  "  The  world  is 
passing  away"  would  be  an  im})iovcmcnt  on  "passcth  away." 
In  Matt  xxi.  16,  the  narrative  gains  greatly  in  vividness  by 
this  rendering  of  the  present.  While  the  children  are  still  cry- 
ing in  the  temple,  the  priests  and  scribes  turn  to  Jesus  with 
the  words,  "  Hearest  thou  what  these  are  saying,''  even  while 
we  speak  ?  Thus  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  render  at  Matt.  xi.  5,  "the  blind  a7'e  receiving,  the  lame  are 
walking,''  etc.,  while  the  Saviour  speaks,  and  while  poor  John 
is  in  a  tumult  of  doubt.  In  Matt.  xxv.  8,  for  "our  lamps  are 
gone  out,"  we  have  the  correct  rendcrinc:  "are  going  out." 
The  foolish  virgins  on  awaking  have  tried  to  kindle  them. 
The  flame  has  burned  feebly  for  a  moment  with  the  last  drops 
of  the  oil,  and  as  they  now  see  it  sinking  they  cry,  "  our  lamps 
arg  going  out."  Rom.  viii.  28  loses  we  think  by  retaining 
"work  together,"  instead  of  reading  "  all  things  are  working 
together  for  good,"  even  now,  while  they  seem  to  be  working 
for  evil,  and  while  the  Christian  is  tempted  to  say,  like  Jacob, 
"all  these  things  are  against  me,"  Also  in  Matt.  xiii.  19,  this 
force  of  the  present  is  at  least  worth  considering :  "  While  any- 
one is  hearing  the  word  of  the  kingdom  and  not  understand- 
ing it,  the  evil  one  is  coming  and  snatching  away  that 
which  is  sown  in  his  heart,"  as  fast  as  it  is  sown :  such  a  ren- 
dering brings  out  more  vividly  the  fact  that  Satan  does  not 
even  suffer  the  word  to  lie,  but  snatches  it  away  even  while  it 
is  being  heard.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Revisers 
might  profitably  have  given  more  attention  to  this  point ;  for 
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though  the  present  cannot  always  be  rendered  in  this  way,  and 
though  it  is  used  to  express  a  general  truth  no  less  than  a  fact 
in  actual  progress,  yet  the  general  truth  not  unfrequcntly  lies 
in  the  writer's  mind  as  an  image  ;  as  in  i  John  ii.  8,  where  the 
apostle's  imagination  beholds  the  shadows  vanishing  before 
the  dawning  light ;  and  to  transfer  this  image  to  the  English 
version  is  greatly  to  enhance  the  vividness  of  the  passage,  as 
well  as  to  reproduce  the  thought  more  nearly  as  it  was 
conceived. 

The  King  James  translators,  as  is  very  well  known,  were 
habitual! v  indifferent  to  the  sense  of  the  Imperfect  Tense  as 
expressing  action  in  past  time,  cither  in  process  of  accomplish- 
ment, or  in  process  of  conception  in  the  agent's  mind ;  and 
here  also  the  Revisers  have  done  very  valuable  work.  Thus 
they  give  us,  John  x.  23,  "Jesus  was  walking,"  for  "walked"; 
John  iv.  I,  "John  was  making  and  baptizing"  for  "made  and 
baptized";  iv.  27,  "  was  speaking  "  for  "talked";  iv.  30,  "were 
coming"  for  "  came."  How  the  right  rendering  of  the  imper- 
fect, in  this  last  passage,  lights  up  the  narrative.  For  the  bare 
statement  of  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans  "came  to  him,"  we 
have  a  picture ;  we  see  them  pouring  out  from  the  city,  and 
hurrying  toward  the  well ;  and,  while  they  are  coming.  "  in 
the  meanwhile  (v.  31),  the  disciples  were  praying  him, 
t)poorcoy,  Master,  eat."*  At  Lukc  i.  22,  where  half  the  power 
of  the  narrative  is  lost  by  the  insipid  rendering  of  the  A.  V. 
"  he  beckoned  unto  them,"  the  Revision  restores  it  by  correctly 
rendering  the  imperfect  with  the  present  participle,  tjv  diavtvojy, 
a  peculiarly  forcible  way  of  expressing  a  continued  state  or 
act — "he  continued  making  signs."  In  Luke  viii.  29  we 
think  the  retention  of  the  A.  V.  unfortunate.  In  ver.  28  we 
have  the  possessed  man  adjuring  Jesus  not  to  torment  him. 
In  ver.  29  we  have  the  explanation  of  this  strange  entreat)'. 
Jesus  was  commanding  the  unclean  spirit  to  come  out ;  and, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  epileptic  child  at  the  Transfiguration 
Mount,  the  spirit,  compelled  to  depart,  wreaked  his  malice  on 
the  man.  The  reading  of  the  A.  V.  "commanded,"  obscures 
the  sense  which  the  imperfect  was  meant  to  express — of 
the  simultaneousness  of  Christ's  exorcism,  the  final  outbreak 


•  How  could  the  Revisers  have  overlooked  this  latter  imperfect  which  so  admirably 
suits  the  context,  and  have  retained  "  prayed  him  "? 
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of  demoniac  rage,  and  the  man's  cry,  "torment  me  not." 
Again,  in  Luke  v.  6  we  have  "were  breaking"  for  "brake." 
Trench's  suggestion  here  is  very  happy :  "  were  at  the  point 
to  break."  A  valuable  change  is  sdso  made  at  Mark  ii.  i8, 
"were  fasting"  for  "used  to  fast,"  where  the  reference  is  not 
to  a  custom^  but  to  an  aci  then  in  progress. 

Similarly,  where  the  progress  of  the  conception  in  the  agent's 
mind  is  expressed,  the  Revisers  have  been  careful  to  mark  the 
force  of  the  imperfect  In  Luke  i.  59,  for  instance,  the  A.V. 
makes  a  wrong  statement  by  the  rendering  "they  calUd  the 
child  Zacharias,"  which  they  did  not  do,  because  the  mother 
forbade  them.  The  Greek,  howev^er.  plainly  states  the  case 
by  the  imperfect — ^"  thcv  would  have  called,"  for  which  we 
could  almost  wish  that  Bishop  Lit^htfoot's  suggestion  liad  been 
adopted,  "  they  were  for  calling,"  Similarly  the  A.V^  of  Matt, 
iii.  14  states  what  was  not  the  fact,  in  reading  "John  forbade 
him."  John  did  not  forbid  Jesus  to  be  baptized  ;  but  he  had 
it  in  mind  to  hinder  him  ;  and  so  the  Rev.  reads  "would  have 
hindered  him."  In  Gal.  iv.  20  we  arc  glad  to  find  "  1  could 
wish"  for  "I  desire,"  the  imperfect  implving  that  the  wish  it- 
self is  impossible  in  the  existing  state  of  things  ;  and  similarly 
at  Acts  XXV.  22,  we  have  "  I  could  wish  to  hear  "  for  "  I  would 
hear." 

But  the  severest  test  of  the  Revisers'  work  among  the  tenses 
develops  in  their  dealing  with  the  aorist,  as  might  be  expected 
of  a  tense  which  plays  so  laige  and  varied  a  part  in  such  a 
language  as  the  Greek.* 

Let  us  begin  with  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  function 
of  this  tense,  that  of  describing  "  the  simple  occurrence  of  an 
event  at  some  past  time,  considered  as  a  momentary  act." 
("  Winer,  N.  T.  Gram.,"  p.  331). 

It  is  well  known  that,  at  this  point,  the  translators  of  161 1 
are  habitually  at  fault,  ignoring  the  distinction  between  this 
tense  and  the  perfect,  which  expresses  past  action  perpetuated 
by  its  consequences  in  the  present  Thus  Acts  xix.  2,  ikaPere, 
"  did  ye  receive,"  is  rendered  "  have  ye  received  ";  while,  con- 
trariwise, Luke  xiil  2,  mndv^avtv,  is  rendered  "  they  suffered  " 

*  In  this  portion  of  the  article  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  three 
valuable  papers  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  "The  Ex- 
positor," 1st  scries,  on  "The  Greek  Aorist  as  used  in  the  New  Testament." 
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for  "  they  have  suffered."  In  many  such  places  we  find  that 
the  Revisers  have  been  at  work  ;  see,  for  instance,  Matt.  vii. 
22;  John  vi.  49;  Matt.  ii.  15;  i  Cor.  xv.  2  ;  2  Cor.  v.  14; 
Rom.  vi.  2,  8,  1 7,  with  a  multitude  of  others. 

But  this  simple  and  definite  conception  of  the  aorist  can 
by  no  means  be  applied  as  a  universal  test  to  the  uses  of  this 
tense.  The  perfect,  as  v/e  have  seen,  is  radically  distinguished 
from  the  aorist  by  the  abiding  result  of  the  action  ;  con- 
sequently, its  derivative  tense,  the  pluperfect,  preserves  this 
distinction.  "The  Greeks,"  to  quote  Mr.  Beet,  "used  the 
pluperfect  only  when  they  wished  to  say  that,  previous  to  some 
time  mentioned  or  suggested,  an  event  had  taken  place,  of 
which  the  results  still  continued  at  the  time  referred  to."  Thus 
John  xi.  19,  "Many  of  the  Jews  had  come  to  console,"  and 
were  there  when  Jesus  arrived.  When,  therefore,  it  is  desired 
to  express  merely  that  an  event  had  taken  place  previous  to 
some  time  mentioned  without  implying  any  abiding  result  at 
the  time  referred  to,  the  Greeks  use  the  aorist  for  the  pluper- 
fect ;  but  this  aorist  must,  nevertheless,  be  rendered  by  the 
English  pluperfect.  Thus  Luke  ii.  39,  a;  trlXeaaVf  is  rendered, 
**  when  they  had  accomplished, — they  returned  ";  the  perform- 
ance of  the  legal  ceremony  not  perpetuating  itself  in  their  re- 
turn :  Luke  vii.  i,  iTreidi)  inXt'fpcoa^v,  "after  he  had  ended  all 
his  sayings,  he  entered  into  Capernaum":  John  xiii.  12,  ore 
eyii/ey  rnv?  Trodas,  "  when  he  had  washed  their  feet,  he  asked 
them."  See  also  Mark  vi.  17,  18,  30;  and  Mark  vi.  7.  By 
a  happy  accident,  we  may  suppose,  or  by  natural  instinct,  for 
correctness  in  the  use  of  the  aorist  could  be  little  else  with  the 
King  James  translators,  the  A.  V.,  in  most  of  the  cases  we 
have  cited,  needs  no  change.  In  John  iv.  46  it  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion whether  "  he  had  made  "  should  not  be  substituted  for 
"  he  made  ";  if  there  is  any  ground  anywhere  for  such  transla- 
tion of  the  aorist,  it  is  there.  So  in  John  vi.  22,  the  aoristic 
rendering  of  (Tvy(i<Tr}\^ey  and  dnrfX^oy  has  been  retained,  though 
the  words  refer  to  the  inference  drawn  by  the  multitude  which 
was  seeking  Jesus,  concerning  His  movements  of  the  past 
night.  They  perceived  that  He  had  not  entered  into  the  boat 
with  His  disciples,  and  that  His  disciples  had  gone  away  alone. 
{Vid.  "Moulton's  Winer.  N.  T.  Gram.,"  p.  343). 

Again,  we  find  it  necessary  sometimes  to  render  the  aorist 
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as  a  present.  As  Farrar,  in  his  "Greek  Syntax,"  observes, 
"Owing  to  the  use  of  the  j)ast  aorist  to  supply  the  absence  of 
any  present  aorist,  many  past  aorists  have  ac(]uired  a  present 
sense."*  At  Jas.  i.  ii,  therefore,  we  have  *'  ariseth  "  for  "  is 
risen  ";  the  remaining  aorists  in  the  passage  being  correctly 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  as  they  are  also  in  v.  24,  and  in  i  Pet. 
L  24.t  In  John  xv.  8,  the  A.  V.  is  followed,  "is  glorified," 
with  "was"  in  the  margin.  In  Matt.  iii.  17  ;  xii.  18  ;  xvii.  5  ; 
2  Pet.  i.  1 7,  the  phrase  iy  ^rfMxrfaa  retains  the  A.  V.,  "  I  am 
well  pleased." 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  aorist  participle  with  a  finite  verb. 
For  the  aorist  participle  We  have  no  exact  equivalent  in  En- 
glish. For  idwv  an^XBev,  for  instance,  we  may  say  "  seeing,  or 
on  seeing  he  departed,"  or  **  having  seen  he  departed,"  or  "  he 
saw  and  departed  ";  but  not  "  when  he  had  seen  he  departed," 
which  is  a  Latinism.  The  Revisers,  therefore,  render  Matt 
xxii.  25,  "the  first  married  and  deceased"  (why  retain  that 
"deceased"?)  for  "when  he  had  married  deceased";  Acts  v. 
lOi  as  A.  V.  "came  in  and  found  her";  xx,  17,  as  A.V.  "sent ' 
and  called."  At  Luke  xxiii.  46,  the  American  Committee 
justly  insist  that  margin  and  text  change  places.  The  Revised 
text  follows  the  A.  V. ;  "and  when  Jesus  had  cried,  he  said," 
where  it  should  read  as  in  the  margin,  "and  Jesus  crying — 
said."  The  former  reading  makes  Jesus  first  utter  an  inarti- 
culate cry,  aiui  afterward  utter  the  words  "  Father,  into  thv 
hands,"  etc.  Whereas  the  loud  cry  was  probably  the  utter- 
ance of  these  words.  In  Acts  v.  30,  the  A.  V.  "ye  slew  and 
hanged  on  a  tree,"  conveys  the  meaning  that  Christ  was  first 
slain  and  then  crucified  ;  which  the  Rev.,  of  course,  corrects 
by  rendcrin<r  "  whom  ye  slew,  hanging  him  "  (/'.  e.  by  hanging). 

Winer  observes  that  "  there  is  no  passage  in  which  it  can 
certainly  be  proved  that  the  aorist  stands  for  the  perfect";  but 
it  remains  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  aorist  must  sometimes 
be  translated  by  the  English  perfect.  J   Where  we  have  evi- 

*  Winer,  N.  T.  Gram.,  p.  346,  positively  asserts  that  the  aoriit  in  die  N.  T.  never 
txpnnu  an  haMtiud  act ;  which,  howwer,  is  denied  bgr  BtttinMnn,  vid.  aote  9,  |i.  347. 

f  In  Mark  xi.  24,  the  Ametiam  Committee  properly  object  to  the  rendering  of  the 
•econd  aorist,  DMrrt  by  "  have  received."  and  substitute  "  receive  "  of  the  A.  V.  with 
"  received  "  in  the  margin. 

I  Biibop  EOkott,  in  his  admiinble  note  on  i  These,  il.  16  (Ttans.),  observes  of 
Ifdmtv  which  he  renders  as  a  perfect,  **b  come,"  that  the  English  aorist  does  not 
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(iciicc  that  any  effect  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  aorist  re- 
mains, we  are  justified  in  renderini!:  it  by  a  perfect  ;  for.  as  Mr. 
Beet  observes,  "the  aorist  by  no  means  imphes  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  event  do  not  remain  to  the  present ;  and  if 
the  context  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  the  consequences 
continued,  or  if  it  was  needless  to  call  special  attention  to  them, 
the  aorist  was  used.  Only  when  the  consequences  demanded 
attention  was  the  perfect  used."  Take,  for  instance,  Luke  xiv. 
1 8.  The  man  invited  to  the  wedding  says  rjyopaaa,  where 
both  A.  V.  and  Rev.  render  "  I  have  bought."  The  time  of 
buying  is  not  defined,  but  the  context  shows  that  the  buying 
affected  his  reception  of  the  invitation.  So  Rom.  iii.  12,  *'  have 
turned  aside,"  "  are  become  unprofitable,"  where  the  results 
appear  in  the  succeeding  verses ;  Phil.  iv.  2,  "  I  have  kamed,** 
the  consequences  appearing  in  ver.  1 2.  On  this  principle  the 
€i<pixa/itv  of  Matt.  vi.  12,  is  rendered  "we  have  forgiven,"  for 
A.  V.  "we  forgive"  (which,  however,  follows  the  reading 
aqnipiev),  the  forgiveness  of  others  being  already  complete 
when  we  ask  pardon  for  ourselves,  yet  having  its  consequences 
as  a  condition  of  our  being  forgiven  by  God  (conf.  ver.  14).* 
Similarly  the  English  perfect  is  required  to  render  the 
aorist  in  negative  sentences  "  where  the  entire  past  up  to  the 
present  moment  is  covered."  Thus,  Matt.  viii.  10,  ov6l 
€Lf)oy  is  I  have  not  found,"  as  A.  V.  ;  i  John  iii.  2.  "is  not 
yet  made  manifest,"  for  *' doth  not  appear";  i  Tim.  vi.  16. 
"hath  seen,"  as  A.  V.  ;  Mark  x.  20,  a  very  good  example: 
"  1  /ia:'c  observed  these  commandments  from  my  youth  to  the 
present  hour."  At  i  Cor.  ii.  9,  f?<5fK,  tjhovgei'  are  rendered 
aoristically,  changing  the  A.  V.  '*  hath  seen,"  "  hath  heard," 
to  "saw,"  "heard";  to  which  there  can  be  no  objection,  as 
the  (juotation  is  treated  as  parenthetical,  and,  therefore,  inde- 
pendent of  the  temporal  connections  of  the  rest  of  the  pas- 


convey  the  full  force  of  the  Gxeek,  but  remands  the  event  too  unequivocally  to  the  pMt 
While  the  Greek  /di^atrn-  states  the  fact,  but  is  simply  silent  as  to  guizm  Lite  fattat  U 
quoda<tum  est,  the  English  "came  "  seems  lo express  it,  and  lo  imply  too  distinctly ita* 
the  event  plainly  belong*  with  all  its  itenes  to  die  put. 

*  Even  Homer  now  and  then  nods,  and  Bishop  EUlcott  (Revidon  of  the  New  Tesu- 

ment,  p.  122,  notc'i  adopts  the  reading  a<pf/Knfin>.  calling  it  a  perfect,  in  which  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Professor  Milligan,  also  of  the  New  Testament  Committee,  in  his  paper  <"> 
**SoiBe  Recent  Critical  Readhiga  in  tlie  New  Testament  **  (Expositor,  Vol.  VIL, 
Series,  p.  130X 
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sage  ;  hut  vcr.  lo  resumes  the  temporal  connection,  the  key  to 
which  is  given  by  the  present  at  ver.  6 — "  \vc  speak."  Hence, 
"  we  speak  the  wisdom  of  God,"  and  "  God  hatk  revealed  " 
{dTtiHaXvif^ev)  this  wisdom,  hidden  from  the  princes  of  this 
world,  unto  us.  The  time  indeed  of  this  revelation  is  not  de- 
fined, but  the  consequences  of  it  are  seen  in  our  speaking. 
Hence,  we  think  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  better  than  the 
Revision  rendering  "revealed." 

A  few  words  may  be  said  of  the  use  of  the  aorist  in  corre- 
spondence, where  the  writer  of  a  letter  regards  the  time  of 
writing  or  sending  as  his  correspondent  will  do  when  he  shall 
have  received  it    Thus,  we  should  say  in  our  letter,  "I 
write,"  or  "I  send";  but  Paul,  writing  to  Philemon,  says: 
arivefti^a,   since,  to  Philemon,  the  act  of  sending  would  be 
already  past.     Hence,  we  may  render  the  aorists,  fypaiffa, 
ixBfjopa,  avixepuffa  as  presents.    The  A.  V.  commonly  employs 
the  perfect,  to  which,  in  the  case  of  intfjupa  and  dyinsfAif^a  the 
Revisers  adhere  throughout,  changing  at  PhiL  ii.  28  "sent" 
to  "  have  sent"   For  eypatpa  they  usually  rerider  "  I  write," 
for  "  I  have  written  "  or  "  I  wrote."   We  see  no  special  rea- 
son why  1  Pet  V.  12  should  retain  "have  written,"  while 
Rom.  XV.  15  changes  it  to  "write."    In  both  cases  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  Epistle  just  concluded.    Passages  like  Gal.  vi. 
II ;  I  Cor.  V.  1 1  ;  and  i  John  ii.  14,  involve  disi)uU{l  (|uestions 
— as  whether  Paul  at  the  close  of  the  Galatian  letter  lakes  the 
pen  into  his  own  hand  (so  Lightfoot  and  Meyer)  and  alludes 
to  the  concluding  autograj)h,  or  whether  (yiJttijut  refers  to  the 
whole  preceding  I^pistle  writtc  n  with  his  own  hand  (so  Elli- 
cott  and  Alford).    Or,  in  i  Cor.  v.  11,  whether  the  reference 
is  to  the  letter  which  Paul  is  now  writing,  or  to  that  to  which 
he  refers  in  ver.  9.     Mere  the  American  C'ommittee  very  prop- 
erly dissent  from  the  Revised  rendering,  and  adopt  the  mar- 
ginal reading,  "  as  it  is  I  wrote,"  referring  to  the  letter  of  ver.  9.* 
It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that,  in  these  subtler  uses  of  the 
aorist,  the  Revisers,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  have  found 
fewer  changes  necessary  than  where  the  simpler  and  broader 
laws  of  the  tense  are  involved ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  distinc- 


*  See  WiiiM-,  N.  T.  GcMBmer,  pb  S79i  note  00  the  logiad  teaae  of  end  coof.  El> 
lioolt  on  I  TheM.  Ui,  S. 


r 
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tions  between  the  aorist  and  the  perfect  or  imperfect.  One  is 
almost  disposed  to  apply  here  the  words  of  Bishop  Hllicott 
respecting  the  particles,  that  "their  (General  force  has  bcfii  ob- 
served in  our  Authorized  \'ersion.  if  not  on  principles  of  strict 
grammatical  precision,  yet  with  an  instinctive  feeling  for  their 
essential  meanings."    (Revision  of  the  N.  T.,  p.  97). 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  very  briefly  the  handling  of 
the  perfect  tense.  We  merely  note  a  few  cases  where  its 
proper  rendering  greatly  improves  and  deepens  the  meaning. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  tense  represents  jointly  the 
past  event  and  its  present  result,  we  find,  Matt.  i.  22,  rwio 
ylyovBY,  "this  is  come  to  pass,"  for  "was  done,"  where  the  ao- 
ristic  rendering  entirely  leaves  out  the  impression  which  the 
perfect  directly  conveyed  to  a  Greek  reader,  that  the  event 
had  left  its  mark  on  the  world.  So  in  Matt  xxv.  26,  we  have 
for  "  there  was  a  cry  made,"  "  there  is  a  cry,"  xpavyt)  yiyonvf 
from  which  a  Greek  would  have  caught  at  once  the  sense  of  a 
great  and  decisive  change  made  by  this  cry.  The  sleeping, 
the  waiting,  the  silence  and  darkness — all  have  vanished. 
"There  is  a  cry,"  and  behold  the  awaking,  the  busde,  the 
trimming  of  the  lamps,  and  the  begging  for  oil.  In  2  Cor.  I 
9,  £(fx'}xacM^y,  we  read,  "  we  Aave  had  the  answer  of  death,"  for 
"  we  had  " :  it  is  the  word  oif  one  in  whom  the  effect  of  this 
answer  abides.  In  Heb.  xi.  17,  28,  where  the  line  between 
the  aorist  and  the  perfect  is  very  delicate,  the  Revisers  show 
that  they  have  not  lost  sight  of  it.  "Offered  up  "and  "he 
kept"  are  retained,  but  "hath  offered"  and  "hath  made  "are 
placed  in  the  margin. 

In  Rev.  V.  7  we  find  the  nice  distinction  of  tenses  observed. 
The  angel  "came,"  an  instantaneous  act,  r/A^eK,  and  "  taketh." 
ti\Tf(pey,  the  book,  e.,  took  and  held  it.  The  A.  V.  has 
"took,"  and  the  Revisers'  margin  reads  "  Gr.  hath  taken.' 
See  also  Rev.  viii.  5. 

Once  more  look  at  2  Cor.  xii.  9,  where  elpuHer  is  rendered 
"  he  hath  said,"  for  A.  V.  "  said  "  ;  a  change  which  grates  a 
little  on  the  ear,  until  we  realize  that  more  is  conveyed  by  this 
tense  than  the  mere  fact  that  the  Lord  spoke  to  Paul.  It 
shows  that  in  Paul's  mind  there  was  lying  when  he  wrote 
these  words,  not  only  the  memory  of  the  incident,  but  the 
deep  sense  of  the  abiding  power  and  value  of  Christ's  ^[race 
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in  his  life ;  so  that  because  the  Lord  hath  said,  "My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee*"  Paul  can  now  say,  "Wherefore  I  take 
pleasure  in  weakness/*  etc.,  ''for  Christ* s  sake;  for  when  I 
am  weak,  then  am  I  strung. '  A  more  beautiful  use  of  the 
perfect  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  New  Testament 

METAPHORS. 

In  tlic  writinjjs  of  Paul, especially, and  more  or  less  ihrough- 
oul  the  New  Teslainent,  we  fmd  many  {)ieture-\v()icis.  There 
is  a  sense  of  Scri])ture,  truthful  as  far  as  it  goes,  which  an  En- 
glish reader  receives  from  a  faithful  translation,  but  there  is 
also  a  deeper-lying  class  of  impressions  which  apj)eal  only  to 
the  careful  reader  of  the  original.  A  wt)rd  often  tells  the 
story  of  its  own  origin.  We  look  into  it  as  into  a  pellucid  wa- 
ter, which  not  only  bears  up  our  boat,  but  reveals  through  its 
clear  depths  tiie  jndsations  of  the  springs  whicii  feed  it. 
Thus,  while  a  word  may  suffice  for  ordinary  interchange  or 
for  conveying  the  substance  of  truth,  it  may  at  the  same  time 
tell  us  a  good  deal  about  itself,  and  carry  with  it  a  line  of  sug- 
gestions parallel  to  those  awakened  by  the  truth.  The  mis> 
fortune  is  that  so  few,  comparatively,  of  these  treasures  can 
be  made  available  in  a  manual  like  the  Bible.  Bible  students 
are  under  endless  obligations  to  scholars  like  Trench  and 
Lightfoot  and  Howson,  who  have  unearthed  so  many  of 
them ;  yet,  for  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  English  reader 
must  still  depend  upon  the  pulpit  and  the  commentary.*  The 
Revisers,  however,  have  not  overlooked  this  matter,  and  have 
made  numerous  changes  with  great  advantage  to  the  pictur- 
esqueness  and  liveliness  of  the  Version.  Thus,  in  Phil.  v.  30, 
napafioKtvifaiayos  is  happily  altered  from  "  not  regarding  "  to 
"  hazarding,"  the  word  being  really  much  stronger  even  than 
this,  "having  gambled  with  his  life,*'  and  thus  expressing  the 
reckless  devotion  with  which  Epaphroditus  threw  himself  into 
Paul's  service.   Again  at  iv.  7,  "guard"  is  an  improvement 


*  That,  It  woidd  be  well»nigh  imponible  to  convey  into  a  woid  or  a  compact  phnte 

iKe  picture  in  Ttrpaxv^tmiva,  Hcb.  iv.  13,  the  picture  of  the  victim's  throat  drawn  back 
and  exposrd  to  the  stroke  of  the  knife.  It  is  a  powerful  figure  to  represent  the  com- 
|riieic  exposure  of  the  heart  to  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  perfect  consistency  of  the 
wliole  pnwage  la  not  whoUy  ^ipafent  without  the  understanding  of  Uie  figure.  If  w« 
might  have  "laid  bare"  instead  of  "laid  open,"  willlOttt  trenching  Ott  the  tenie  o( 
yvftva^  there  would  be  an  approach  to  the  picture. 
48 
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upon  "keep/*  since  it  brings  out  the  beautiful  figure  in 
ippovfi^aet,  of  the  peace  of  God  like  a  sentinel  mounting  guard 
over  a  believer's  heart  So  in  ver.  1 2,  the  English  reader  might 
at  first  think  the  change  from  I  am  instructed  "  to  "  I  have 
learned  the  secret "  forced  and  unnecessary,  until  he  should  be 
told  that  the  Greek  word  literally  means  "  to  be  initiated,"  as 
into  mysteries,  and  should  see  its  etymological  connection 
with  fivffrifpiaj  so  often  used  by  Paul  with  reference  to  re- 
vealed truths. 

In  I  Cor.  ix.  27,  the  A.  V.  "keep  under"  is  exceedingly 
tame,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  setting  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage, which  is  that  of  the  arena,  with  its  runners  and  boxers. 
Tiie  Revised  rendering  of  imcoTridt^u),  "buffet,"  is  an  improve- 
ment ;  though  it  is  a  (jucstion  whether  tiie  marginal  "  bruise" 
might  not  on  the  whole  he  better  in  the  text  with  the  literal 
translation,  "to  strike  under  the  eye,"  in  the  margin  as  an  ex- 
planation, not  as  an  alternative  reading.  Thus  rendered,  thi'^ 
boxer's  word  falls  in  with  the  imagery  of  the  whole  passafrc.^ 

In  Col.  ii.  5,  "order"  is  retained  for  t(u^,iv,  which  is  a  mili- 
tary term,  as  is  also  (jTf/jtujfm,  "a  solid  front"  or  "close  pha- 
lanx," for  which  "steadfastness"  is  retained.  We  should  bet- 
ter like  for  the  former  Bishop  Lightfoot's  rendering,  "your 
orderly  array  ";  and  "  steadfastness  "  hardly  expresses  ffTepiasju, 
which  is  rather  compact  solidity.  The  reader  may  also  refer 
to  xarayaftxav  (2  Cor.  xi.  9  and  xii.  13,  14),  where  "to  be  a 
burden"  is  substituted  for  *'to  be  chargeable";  Gal  iiL  i, 
where  the  figure  of  a  public  notice  or  placard  in  npotypa^ 
could  hardly  be  conveyed  into  the  translation  without  awk- 
wardness ;  Gal.  iii.  23,  where  "  kept  in  ward  "  for  fqjpovpavfti^a 
is  a  marked  improvement  on  "kept"  (conf.  Phil.  iv.  7  above); 
Gal.  vl  1 7,  where,  by  the  introduction  of  *'  branded/'  the  p^ 
culiar  sense  of  ffriyfiora  is  expressed,  and  the  terrible  intensity 
of  the  Apostle's  thought  preserved ;  and  SpuxftMta  in  Col  il 
15,  2  Cor.  ii.  14,  a  battle-ground  of  excgesi&f 

*  In  Luke  xviii.  5,  the  same  word  is  rendered  "  wear  out,"  for  "  weary  "  of  A  V  ; 
but  here  it  has  no  context  which  requires  the  maintenance  of  the  figure,  and  ha» 
dropped  from  its  metaphorical  into  its  familiar  usage,  where,  as  in  so  many  other dM^ 
tbe  attempt  to  preserve  the  figuie  00  etymologicel  giounds  would  savor  of  pcdsatiy. 

■f  See  a  very  elaborate  and  infjenious  paper  on  "Paul's  Use  of  ^pufMnk'  bf 
Rev.  George  Findlay,  BJV.,  in  "  The  Expositor,"  first  series.  VoL  X.,  p.  403. 
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THE  ARTICLE. 

At  this  point  where  the  A.  V.  is  so  justly  open  to  criticism, 
the  Revisers  have  meted  out  changes  with  a  liberal  hand.  They 
restore,  for  instance,  the  distinction  which  the  A.V.  entirely 
ignores,  between  Xpttrros,  the  individual,  generally  recognized 
as  Messiah,  and  6  xp^^tSs,  the  official  title  of  the  Messiah, 
•*  who  might  or  might  not  be  identified  with  Ihe  person  Jesus, 
according  to  the  spiritual  discernment  of  the  individual."  Thus 
in  Matt.  x\.  2,  the  insertion  of  the  article  changes  the  whole 
conception  of  the  passaj^e.  John  had  heard  the  works  uf  //le 
Christ ;  not  merely  that  Jesus  was  doin^  certain  works,  but 
that  works  were  being  done  which  were  the  appi  ()j)i  iate  works 
of  the  Messiah  as  foretold  by  the  proj)hets.  Mence  his  (jucs 
tion  gains  fresh  point  :  "art  ^/lou  ((11'' emphatic )  he  that  com- 
eth  ?  "  Where  the  article  is  not  used,  the  reasons  are  easily 
seen.  In  Mark  ix.  41,  Christ  is  speaking  of  Himself,  and 
therefore  uses  His  own  name  from  the  point  of  full  recognition. 
In  Luke  ii.  11,  the  angels  speak  of  Him  from  the  same  j^jint. 
In  Luke  xxiii.  2,  ('hrist's  dcscri))tion  of  Himself  is  (jutJtcd.  In 
John  i.  17  we  have  a  comment  of  the  Evangelist  ;  and  in  John 
iv.  25,  the  woman  speaks  the  voice  of  current  Messianic  tra- 
dition. In  the  Epistles  the  word  is  used  both  with  and  with- 
out the  article.  In  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  Peter,  where  it 
is  dependent  on  a  preceding  noun,  and  often  in  the  nomina- 
tive, it  tala  s  the  article  ;  but  in  these  cases,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  the  Revisers  pay  no  attention  to  the  fact. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  article  is  restored  in  Rom. 
V.  15,  19,  with  eff  and  TtoWoi,  so  as  to  read  "the  one,"  "the 
many*';  on  which  Bentley's  often-quoted  words  are  worth 
quoting  again : 

"  By  this  acciumte  ▼enlon  sone  hurtful  mistake  About  partial  redemption  and  abso* 

hlte  reprobation  had  been  happily  prevented.  Our  English  readers  had  then  seen  what 
several  of  the  fathers  saw  and  testified,  that  "  /Af  many  "  in  antithesis  to  "  Mc-  one  "  are 
equivalent  to  "all"  in  v.  12,  and  comprehend  the  whole  multitude,  the  entire  species 
of  naokiiid,  exdusi're  only  of  the  one."  * 


•  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  much-vexed  question  as  to  the  meaning  of 
v^fioq  with  and  without  the  article.  It  seems  very  clear  that  no  sharp  distinction  can  be 
drawn.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  tliat  the  anarthrous  v^i^  is  used  of  the  law 

of  Moses,  no  less  than  v6fio^  with  the  article.  The  case  seems  to  be  correctly  stated  by 
Cremer  (Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek):  "The  article  is  usu- 
ally wanting  where  stress  is  laid,  not  upon  its  historical  impress  and  outward  form,  but 
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We  note  a  few  out  of  a  multitude  of  passages  corrected  by 
the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  article  according  to  the  Greek. 
Matt.  xxiv.  2,  "  the  love  of  //le  many,"  giving  the  true  sense 
of  the  "majority";  Matt.  xxi.  12,  Mk.  xi.  15.  "the  doves"; 
pointinn^  the  reference  to  those  sold  for  sacrifice  in  the  temple 
court  ;  Matt.  v.  i,  "the  mountain,"  of  a  familiar  point  above 
the  lake  of  Galilee  ;  Mark  xiv.  69,  "the  maid  servant";  the 
same  that  spoke  to  Peter  the  first  time,  while  the  A.  V.  leaves 
us  to  infer  that  it  u'as  another  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  32,  "  her  parable," 
the  peculiar  lesson  belonging  to  the  fig-tree ;  John  iii.  10,  "the 
teacher  of  Israel":  the  well-known,  famous  teacher;  thus 
streng^thening  the  expression  of  surprise  at  Nicodemus'  igno- 
rance ;  Luke  vii.  5,  "  our  synagogue,"  the  one  building  famil- 
iar to  the  whole  Jewish  community ;  John  iv.  27,  "a  woman*' 
for  "the  woman."  The  disciples  were  not  wondering  at 
Christ's  talking  with  that  particular  woman,  hut  with  any 
woman  in  that  public  place.  John  v.  44,  "the  only  God," 
laying  the  emphasis  on  God  as  God  a/one,  and  on  the  honor 
as  taking  its  character  from  that  fact ;  and  not  on  the  fact  that 
the  honor  can  be  had  from  only  one  source.  John  v.  35,  "the 
lamp  that  burneth  and  shineth  " ;  the  second  6  pointing  to  the 
characteristics  of  a  lamp  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  light 
We  wish  they  had  rendered  xaiofievos  "which  is  kindled." 
Johnvi.  31,  "the  manna,"  referring  to  a  familiar  fact  PhiL 
i.  23,  "  betwixt  the  two,"  where  the  article  has  a  very  nice  defin- 
itive force,  marking  the  alternative  in  Paul's  mind :  "I  am  in 
a  strait  betwixt  //ic  two,— departing  and  abiding."  Phil.  iii.  20,*a 
Saviour  //-f  Lord  Jesus."  By  omitting  the  dclinite  article  before 
"  Saviour,"  we  restore  the  progress  of  thought  from  the  gcn- 


upon  the  conception  itseli";  or,  as  Bishop  Lightioot  (on  GaL  ii.  19):  "  law  considered 
M  a  principle,  exemplified  no  dovbt  diiefly  and  signally  in  the  Momie  law,  bat  wf 
much  wider  than  this  in  its  application."  The  A.  V.,  so  far  as  any  such  distinction  is 
made  by  the  article,  has  ignored  it.  The  Revisers,  while  recognizing  the  distincticM, 
have  dealt  cautiously  with  it,  and  wisely  as  we  think,  generally  following  the  A.  V.  In 
the  retention  of  the  article,  and  that  in  muneroos  cases  when  tibm  Grade  weed  is  saar> 
throus.  In  a  few  cases  where  the  more  general  and  comprehensive  sense  is  evident, 
such  as  Kom.  ii.  la,  13, 14 ;  vi.  14, 15  ;  vii.  3  ;  James  ii.  12, — we  find  "  law  "  or  "  a  lav 
for  "thelaw.**  In  some  other  cases  where  there  fa  a  fsir  question  as  between  die  gcS' 
end  and  die  special  sense,  as  Rom,  ii.  23  ;  v.  20  ;  vii.  I,  7.  9  J  ><>  >  Gal.  ii.  i^-,  |9- 
21  ;  iii.  2,  5,  10;  vi.  13  ;  Heb.  vii.  12,— "law"  or  "a  law,"  is  inserted  in  the  aarpn. 

Rom.  vii.  21,  "a  law  "  is  changed  to  "  the  law,"  according  to  the  Greelc.  In  Rom. 
ii.  93,  Gal.  tU  13  the  nwiginsl  reading  seems  to  ns  nncmlkd  lor,  siaee  tecooleil,  fa 
boOi  cases,  p<rfnts  dearly  to  the  If  osslc  law. 
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end  to  the  particular.  We,  citizens  of  heaven,  expect  a 
Saviour  from  our  earthly  bondage,  and  that  Saviour  ikt  Lord 
Jesus.  Phil.  i.  14,  "most  of  the  brethren."  By  rendering 
tovi  before  nkitovas,  we  state  the  real  degree  of  success  which 
had  attended  Paul's  ministry  in  Rome.  Not  only  many,  but 
the  more  part^  most  of  the  brethren  had  been  emboldened. 
CoL  I  19,  "  the  fulness,"  where  the  article  gives  us  the  techni- 
cal word,  applying  the  familiar  Gnostic  term  to  Christ.  Acts 
tx.  2  ;  xix.  9  ;  xix.  23  ;  xxiv.  22  ;  "  the  way."  By  thus  substitut- 
ing "  the  "  for  "  this  "  and  "  that,"  wc  have  the  term  "  way  "  as  a 
recognized  proper  name  for  the  Gospel,  and  bring  these  pas- 
sages into  harmony  with  John  xiv.  5,  6.  Phil.  ii.  9:  "the 
name  above  every  name,"  is  an  improvement  which  speaks  for 
itself.  Rom.  xii.  9  ;  a  very  important  change  from  "  wrath  "  re- 
garded as  a  sinful  passion  to  be  avoided, — to  ''the  wrath,"  an 
accepted  term  for  the  divine  wrath.  It  mav  be  farther  ob- 
served that  "give  place"  suits  this  latter  meaning  far  better 
than  that  of  the  A.  V.  "Give  place  unto  wrath,"  in  the  com- 
monly accepted  sense,  would  seem  to  mean,  "get  out  of  the 
way  of  wrath  "  ;  but  its  plain,  surface  meaning  is — "give  room 
for  wrath  to  exercise  itself."  With  the  restoration  of  the  arti- 
cle this  sense  is  perfectly  natural,  and  much  more  in  harmony 
with  the  context,  and  we  incline  to  the  view  that  this  was  the 
sense  intended  in  the  A.  V.,  though  obscured  by  the  habitual 
n^lect  of  the  article.  Thus  we  shall  have,  "  avenge  not  your- 
selves, but  leave  vengeance  to  the  divine  wrath,  since  it  is 
written.  Vengeance  is  mine,"  etc.  The  American  Commit- 
tee  have  thus  good  grounds  for  insisting  on  the  transfer  of 
this  rendering  from  the  margin  to  the  text,  i  Tim.  iii.  11, 
"women,"  instead  of  "their  wives."  The  high  authority  of 
Huther  is  for  the  A.  V.,  but  the  great  preponderance  of  both 
authority  and  argument  is  in  favor  of  the  new  rendering,  which 
refers,  most  probably,  to  deaconesses.  Phil.  iv.  17.  The 
restoration  of  the  article — "  the  gift  "—defines  the  reference  to 
the  donation  alluded  to  in  ver.  16.  i  Tim.  vi.  10,  "a  root" 
for  "  the  root,"  corrects  a  false  statement. 

It  would  surprise  any  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  original,  to 
see  how  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  text,  and  how  much 
life  is  imparted  to  argument,  exhortation,  and  narrative,  by 
simple  fidelity  to  the  Greek  in  the  omission  or  insertion  of 
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this  little  but  potent  instrument  of  speech.  If  the  Reviseis 
had  done  nothing  else,  they  would  have  rendered,  by  their 
dealing  with  the  article,  an  invaluable  service  to  English  Bi- 
ble-readers. 

NEW  RENDERINGS. 

Much  which  properly  belongs  to  this  head  has  been,  neces- 
sarily, discussed  in  other  parts  of  this  paper.  It  is  impossible 
to  compare  critically  the  two  versions,  without  an  almost  op- 
pressive sense  of  the  immense  and  minute  labor  bestowed 
upon  this  latest  revision.  These  Revisers  have  not  been  satis- 
fied to  deal  merely  with  the  lai]ger  masses  of  their  work.  Like 
the  old  cathedral  builders,  who  did  not  spare  their  elaborate 
traceries  in  obscure  nooks  where  human  eye  would  never  see 
them,  but  who  built  and  carved  for  the  scrutiny  of  a  more 
searching  eye,-^the  hands  of  these  Christian  scholars  have  been 
busy  upon  comers  where  only  the  professional  student  ram- 
mages,  and  where  they  will  receive  neither  appreciation  nor 
thanks  from  the  great  body  of  English  readers.  Nay,  a  laige 
share  of  complaint  will  be  vented  at  this  point,  from  hundreds 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  think  or  speak  accurately  themselves, 
and  to  whom,  provided  the  word  contains  some  approach  to 
the  sense,  any  change,  and  especially  smaller  changes,  appeal  as 
senseless  innovations.  But,  to  more  thoufj;htful  and  reverent 
minds,  it  may  appear  thai  the  minute  and  painful  care  which 
reveals  itself  in  these  thousands  of  altcrcUit)ns,  is  not,  as  has 
been  so  often  and  so  coarsely  said,  a  mere  pedantic  whim,  but 
rather  the  fruit  of  a  reverence  for  the  smallest  word  of  the  liv- 
\n<r  God,  which  is,  unconsciously,  wanting  in  many  of  the 
complainants. 

Let  us  tirst  call  attention  to  a  few  renderinos  from  which 
ux^  feel  compelled  to  dissent.  The  first  is  in  the  familiar  pa>- 
sac^r,  Rom.  v.  3,  4  :  "tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience 
probationl'  domnip',  A,  V.  "experience."  In  the  tirst  place, 
"experience  "  is  rightly  rejected,  since  it  is  not  the  meaning  of 
fioHifjirf.  Secondly,  SoHi^tt)  does  not  mean  the  process  of  trial, 
but  its  resuii.'"'  Thirdly,  Paul  does  not  here  refer  to  the  pro- 
cess, but  to  the  result  of  trial.  Thus  Meyer  on  this  pas- 
sage notes  BewUhrung    "verification,"  as  distinguished 

*  Vid.  Cremer'a  Bib.  Theo.  Lex.,  where  the  pHngcs  are  cluificd. 
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from  Prii/H?i{j^  "examination,"  addinj?,  "quae  ostendit 
fidcm  non  esse  simulatam,  scd  veram,  vivam,  et  ardentcm." 
Similarly  Hengel  :  "Sohi/.i>}  est  qualitas  ejus  qui  est  Soni^io;." 
And  ay^ain,  Hodije  (on  Rom.)  :  "  It  is  ^rtec/  intej^rity,  a 
state  of  mind  which  has  stood  the  test  "  ;  and  so  Alford,  Shedd, 
and  Beet.  It  is  not  /r/a/,  for  that  is  already  expressed  by 
5A/'/'z--.  The  question  is  then, — is  "  probation  "  the  proper  term 
for  the  rcsiclt  of  trial  ?  Here  it  must  be  said  that  the  Revisers, 
if  such  is  their  meaning,  could  defend  themselves  on  the  unround 
of  English  classical  usage.  Thus,  Jeremy  Taylor,  "When  by 
miracle  God  dispensed  great  gifts  to  the  laity,  he  gave  proba- 
iiott  that  he  intended  that  all  should  prophesy  and  preach." 
So  Shakespeare,  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  v.  i : 

 "  what  he  with  his  oath 

And  all  prolmtion  will  make  up  full  clear." 

Hamlet  i.  i  : 

"  And  of  the  truth  herein 
This  pretent  object  Oils  fMlier's  ghoet)  made  probation  " 
(Of  tbe  fact  that  cpirita  vanish  at  cockcrow). 

Othello,  iii.  3 : 

'*  So  prove  it 
That  the  probation  bear  no  Unge  nor  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  on." 

Bui  this  has  ceased  to  be  the  accepted  meaning.  Probation 
is  almost  universally  understood  of  the  ])roccss  of  trial  ;  and 
that  would  be  out  of  place  here,  for  the  connection  of  the 
words  is  this  :  first,  tribulation,  in  the  process  of  which  patience 
is  evolved  ;  then,  out  of  the  patient  endurance  of  tribulation 
comes  forth  the  tried  and  proved  character,  the  natural  fruit 
of  which  is  Christian  hope.  Kxperience  does  not  always  beget 
hope*  We  think,  therefore,  that  "proof"  or  "approval"  is 
the  true  rendering.  In  other  passages  this  sense  is  recog- 
nized and  adopted.  Thus  2  Cor.  ii.  9,  "  that  I  might  know 
the  proof  of  you  "  ;  t.  e.,  whether  ye  prove  yourselves  true.  In 
2  Cor.  ix.  13,  "proving"  is  substituted  for  the  A.  V.  "ex- 
periment," where  "proof"  would  be  better  as  we  think  :  /,  r., 
through  the  evidence  of  your  obedience  furnished  by  this  min- 


*  Conf.  Beet  on  Romans,  and  Meyer :  "  Erprobtheit  wird  dutch  Auadauer  gtwirkts 
denn  wer  nicht  auadanert,  wild  daduich  lum  od^u^." 

r 
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istration,  we  glorify  God  for  your  approved  obedience.  Phil, 
ii.  22,  "ye  know  the  proof  of  him"  (Timothy) ;  the  evidence 
of  his  fidelity  furnished  by  his  service  with  Paul.  The  passage 
in  Rom.  is  the  only  one  in  which  "  probation  "  is  used ;  a  case 
in  which  the  meaning  is  clear,  and  where,  if  the  Revisers  have 
meant  to  use  the  word  in  the  accepted  sense,  they  have  viola- 
ted  the  logical  connection ;  while,  if  they  have  meant  it  in  the 
older  sense,  they  have  obscured  the  meaning.* 

We  ^eatly  regret  the  retention  at  Acts  xvii.  22,  of  the 
A.  \'.  "superstitious,"  though  "religious"  is  })laccd  in  the 
margin.  The  American  Committee  justly  insist  on  "  \  crv  re- 
ligious" in  the  text,  and  we  think  concede  too  nuicli  by  as- 
senting to  "somewhat  superstitious"  in  the  margin.  "  Super- 
stitious" docs  injustice  to  Paul's  habitual  courtesy,  no  less 
than  to  his  actual  thought.  He  could  not  have  taken  a  course 
better  ail.ipted  to  injure  his  none  too  promising  casL-.  than  bv 
opening  upon  the  Athenians  with  a  sweeping  charge  of  super- 
stition ;  and  besides,  the  point  of  his  remark  is  thus  lost,  which 
is,  ye  are  indeed  very  religious,  but  your  religious  devotion 
obeys  a  vague  craving,  and  lacks  a  definite  object,  which  1 
will  now  reveal  to  you  in  the  person  of  the  God  who  made 
the  world. 

Heb.  ix.  15,  17.  Here  we  must  dissent,  as  we  seldom  have 
found  occasion  to  do,  from  the  American  Committee's  exception 
to  the  change  of  "  testament "  to  "  covenant'*  The  text  of  the 
Revisers  as  it  stands  is  doubly  complicated  by  the  change  to 
"  covenant "  in  ver.  1 5,  and  the  retention  of  "  testament "  in  w. 
16, 17.  The  underlying  idea  of  the  section  from  ch.  viil  to  x. 
18,  is  the  analogy  between  the  old  covenant,  in  which  brute 
victims  were  the  symbols  of  mediation,  and  the  new  covenant 
in  which  Christ  is  the  mediator.  The  key  to  both  the  anal- 
ogy and  the  contrast  is  the  fact  that  both  covenants  were  in- 
augurated and  ratified  by  sacrificial  death  accompanied  with 
shedding  t)f  blood.  Contrasting,  therefore,  the  superior  effi- 
cacy of  Christ's  blood  and  that  of  the  animal  sacrilices.  he  ar- 
gues,— Christ  is  the  mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  in  which  the 
analogy  of  the  old  covenant  is  borne  out  in  the  matter  of 
death  and  blood ;  that  as  death  took  place  for  the  expiation 


*  Compare,  by  all  meana,  James  i.  Z8  and  the  Rcviaed  rendeiteg. 
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of  offences  iimlcT  the  first  covenant,  thev  who  have  been  called 
may  receive  (throiic:h  Christ's  superior  sacrifice)  the  ])romise 
of  eternal  inheritance  (as  distinguished  from  the  temporal  in- 
heritance of  the  old  covenant).  This  is  now  illustrated  in  v. 
1 6.  Where  there  is  a  covenant,  there  must  be  the  covenant- 
er's death ;  f.  e,,  in  the  person  of  the  vicarious  victim :  for  a 
covenant  is  ^italciy  *'  of  force,"  or  "  ratified  "  in\  viupoi?,  **  upon 
the  dead  "  (dead  victims),  for  it  never  availeth  while  the  cov- 
enanter liveth  (i,  is  not  vicariously  slain),  and  hence  the 
first  covenant  was  not  inaugurated  without  blood.  As  then, 
under  the  law,  the  victim  bore  the  death  of  the  covenanter, 
so  Christ  bore  death  for  those  who  made  in  liim  a  new  cove- 
nant with  God.* 

Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  in  a  recent  article,  sharply  puts  the 
non  sepitiur  of  the  A.  V.  "  Bulls  and  goats  had  to  be  slain 
as  victims,  and  their  blood  spilled  to  establish  the  old  cove- 
nant ;  and  so  Christ's  blood  had  to  be  spilled  to  establish  the 
new  covenant :  because  a  mans  testament  is  of  no  validity  till 
he  ii/es."  All  Dean  Alford's  labored  disquisition  on  this  pas- 
sage fails  to  remove  an  incongruitv  which  is  disposed  of  sim- 
ply, effectively,  and  consistently  with  both  historic  fact  and" 
logical  sequence,  by  rendering  dia^ri)af  as  '*  covenant "  through- 
out. 

We  have  had  occasion  thus  far  frequently  to  call  attention 
to  the  emendations  of  the  American  Committee  as  against 
certain  readings  adopted  in  the  new  text.  These  are  friendly 
and  honest  differences  among  Christian  scholars ;  and  we  must 
be  allowed  to  say  that  the  opinions  of  our  countrymen  on 
these  disputed  points,  speak  well  for  the  breadth  and  accuracy 
of  their  scholarship.  While  there  are  a  few  points  which  per- 
haps we  should  hardly  have  thought  important  enough  for  a 
recorded  dissent,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  their  decidons  commend  themselves  as  improvements. 
Such,  for  example,  arc  *'  try  *'  or  "  make  trial "  for  "  tempt,"  in 
passages  like  Matt  xvi.  i ;  xix.  3 ;  Luke  iv.  12 ;  i  Pet.  i.  6 ; 
where  no  solicitation  to  evil  is  implied:  the  distinction  be- 
tween dta6(Aos  "  devil,"  and  daipuav  or  datfioytor,  **  demon" : 
consistency  in  the  use  of  "  through  "  for  Sta  when  it  relates  to 


*  See  an  excellent  paper  hf  J.  S.  Parton,  in  The  Expositor,  zst  Series,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  77. 
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prophecy,  and  similar  consistency  in  the  use  of  "  Holy  Spirit" 
On  the  question  of  archaisms,  they  have,  beyond  doubt,  the 

stronger  case,  though  the  English  Revisers  should  have  the 
benefit  of  all  that  answers  to  the  hint  of  Archl)ishop  Trench 
respecting  the  preservation  of  some  of  the  archaic  forms  in  the 
provincial  dialects  of  England.  "  Who  "  or  "  that  "  for  "  which," 
when  used  of  persons,  and  "  arc  "  for  "  be  "  in  the  present  in- 
dicative, are  changes  which  commend  themselves  on  their  very 
face.  Simple  necessity  has  compelled  such  a  change  as  "  we 
make  known  "  for  the  nearly  unintelligible  phrase  we  do 
you  to  wit,"  2  Cor.  viii.  i  ;  but  why  retain  in  Phil.  i.  22, 
"  1  wot  not,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  "  I  wot.  or  know" 
is  a  more  than  doubtful  rendering  for  yvajpf^}  Ox  why  hold 
to  "  wist "  in  Mk.  ix.  6 ;  Luke  ii.  49 ;  Acts  xii.  9  ;  John  v.  13? 
What  boih  committees  can  have  been  thinking  of  when  they 
left  John  the  Baptist's  head  on  a  "  charger/'  than  which  the 
language  does  not  contain  a  more  obsolete  word,  we  cannot 
conceive. 

Still,  some  valuable  changes  have  been  made  here,  quite  as 
radical  as  any  claimed  by  the  American  Committee.  Such 
are  "  place  of  toll "  for  "  receipt  of  custom/'  Matt  ix.  9 ;  "  wal- 
let" for  "scrip/*  Matt.  x.  10;  "be  anxious"  for  "take 
thought/*  Matt.  vi.  25  ;  x.  19 ;  Phil.  iv.  6 ;  "  tablet "  for  "  table/' 
Luke  i.  63 ;  "  baggage  '*  for  "  carriages,"  Acts  xxi.  15  ;  "  grand- 
children "  for  "  nephews,"  i  Tim.  v.  4  ;  "  strife  "  for  "  debate," 
Rom.  i.  29 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  20;  "complaint"  for  "quarrel," 
Col.  iii.  13;  "  \  illany  "  for  *' lewdness,"  Acts  xviii.  14;  "shame" 
for  "dishonesty,"  2  Cor.  iv.  2  ;  "stumble"  for  "offend,"'  gen- 
erally; "trade"  for  "occupy,"  Luke  xix.  13;  "objects  of 
worship"  for  "devotions,"  Acts  xvii.  23;  "spake  first"  for 
"prevented,"  Matt.  xvii.  25  ;  "  Passover"  for  "  Easter,"  Acts 
xii.  4  ;  "  tender  mercies,"  "  affections,"  "  heart,"  "  compassion  " 
for  "  bowels  "  ;  "  earnestly  "  for  "  instantly."  Luke  vii.  4.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  retention  of  "  deceased/'  Matt, 
xxii.  25. 

We  can  notice  but  cursorily  the  much-needed  improvement 
in  the  consistent  rendering  of  proper  names,  by  which  Mark, 
Luke,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Timothy,  and  especially  Joshua  (vid. 
Acts  vii.  45  ;  Ileb.  iv.  8) ;  each  appear  under  the  same  name 
in  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament  "Calvary"  has  become 
so  dear  a  word  in  Christian  thought  that  we  shrink  a  little 
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from  its  more  literal  rendering,  even  though  it  is  thus 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  parallel  passages.  We  are 
prompted  to  ask  why  xi^tapx^i^,  which  everywhere  else  is  trans- 
lated "chief  captains,"  is  rendered  in  Mark  vl  21,  alone, 
"  high  captains  and  we  arc  glad  that  the  American  Commit- 
tee have  insisted  on  clianging  aaadftiov  "  farthing,"  which  is 
also  the  rendering  of  xodpayrrfS,  to  "penny,"  and  dtjyapiov 
"  penny  "  to  "  shilling." 

In  the  removal  of  the  false  distinctions  made  in  the  A. 
under  the  inlluence  of  the  former  Revisers'  anxiety  to  avoid 
"tying  tliemselves  to  uniformity  of  phrasing  and  to  an  iden- 
tity of  words";  in  the  adjustment  of  the  proportionate  force 
of  words,  as  in  reducing  the  various  degrees  of  affection  ex- 
pressed by  the  various  renderings  of  ayaTrrno^  to  one  standard 
ex{)ression,  "beloved";  in  giving  uniform  renderings  to 
vnoTa<j(jiiv  and  bfjovoz ;  in  correctly  translating  anixftfU  in  Matt, 
xiii.  20,  so  as  to  make  it  consist  with  Mark  iv.  16; — no  less 
for  the  restoration  of  real  distinctions,  as  between  uvai  and 
yivBtr^at ;  nrarf?  and  vihi ;  naidia  and  v^Trtoi  ;  aAAo?  and  i'repoS } 
^rfpioy  and  ^cooy  ;  dTriffretv  QXkd  uTretSfiy  ;  (T^^/inr  and  popcpr;  ;  ya65 
and  np6y}  ^6rf?  and  yieyva ;  avXr}  and  rrol^ytfj — the  Rcviscrs  are 
entitled  to  our  hearty  thanks.  These  are  not  trifling  matters. 
They  involve  facts,  doctrines,  important  shades  of  thought ; 
and  every  touch  of  this  kind  sharpens  the  lines  of  divine  truth, 
brightens  its  graphic  pictures,  and  lets  us  more  deeply  into  its 
heavenly  thought. 

Passing  from  these  minor  details  to  the  matter  of  transla- 
tion in  general,  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  mass  of  material 
presented  for  our  selection.  No  one,  we  think,  can  read  the 
first  six  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  John  in  the  new  version, 
without  a  feeling  of  delight  at  the  vividness  and  freshness  with 
which  the  words  come  to  him.  In  the  Epistles,  where  the 
changes  are  more  numerous,  there  is  a  sense  as  of  a  purer  at- 
mosphere and  of  clearer  vision.  Take,  for  example,  the  second 
to  the  Corinthians,  with  its  marks  of  haste ;  its  intense  feeling ; 
its  rapid  interchange  of  affection  and  indignation,  irony  and 
pathos; — ^that  "labyrinth  of  conflicting  emotions,"  as  Dean 
Stanley  calls  it,  with  its  obscure  connections  and  difficult  con- 
structions. It  is  a  subject  for  close  and  patient  study  in  the 
original,  a  hard  piece  of  Greek ;  but  in  the  A.  V.,  we  make 
bold  to  say  that  there  are  portions  of  it  from  which  the  average 
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English  reader  finds  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  extract  any  con- 
sistent sense.  Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  part  of  the  Revision 
will  the  translators'  work  render  the  commentary  supertluous; 
the  most  exacting  could  not  expect  the  Revisers  to  make  an 
easy  and  llowing.  and  at  the  same  time  accurate,  translation  of 
such  Greek  ;  but,  for  all  that,  we  read  tiiis  valuable  Epistle  in 
its  new  form  at  once  with  relief  and  delight.  We  may  note  a 
few  points  of  this  improvement  as  well  as  a  few  which  arc 
open  to  criticism. 

Ch.  L  9.  Here  there  is  a  question  concerning  the  true  render- 
ing of  an6Hptfia.  Grimm  (Clavis  Nov.  Test.)  ssLys  r^sj^on^ 
sum"  and  quotes  Josephus  of  a  response  of  the  Roman  Senate 
The  use  of  anoKpivm  in  Biblical  Greek  favors  this ;  and  **  sen- 
tence/' if  a  legitimate  rendering  at  ail,  is  a  roundabout  one, 
derived  from  the  classical  use  of  the  word — "to  deprive  of  by 
a  judicial  sentence."  The  Revisers  put  "sentence"  in  the 
maigin,  and  adopt  "  answer,"  which  is  thus  aptly  expounded 
by  Stanley :  "  When  I  have  asked  myself  what  would  be  the 
issue  of  this  struggle,  the  answer  has  been,  '  death.' "  While 
the  A.  V.  "  sentence  "  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  readily 
understood,  the  other  rendering  accords  with  the  style  of 
thought  in  the  Epistle,  in  which  the  key-note  of  a  sentiment 
sometimes  is  hidden  in  the  figure  underlying  a  word ;  and  we 
prefer  the  revised  rendering,  therefore,  to  the  old,  for  which 
the  American  Committee  stand. 

In  ver.  1 1,  the  words  "  by  many  persons"  arc  j)ut  into  tlieir 
proper  place  with  "  thanks  may  be  given."  ver.  1 5  :  The  Ameri- 
can Committee  rightly  prefer  "  first "  to  "before";  the  sense 
being  not  "  sooner  than  1  did  come,"  but  "  before  I  went  into 
Macedonia." 

Ch.  ii.  5,  in  the  A.  V.,  is  obscure.  It  is  cleared  by  the  re- 
vised rendering.  *'  If  any  hath  caused  sorrow,  he  hath  caused 
sorrow  not  to  me,  but  in  part  (^that  I  press  not  too  heavily)  to 
you  all." 

Ver.  16.  A  savor  from  death  unto  death."  The  change  to 
"  from  "  (A.  V.  "  of")  is  effective  in  bringing  out  the  figure, 
which  is  that  of  the  apostle's  own  life  as  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
God,  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  God  as  a  sweet  odor  from  a 
sacrifice ;  but  the  sacrifice  is  a  living  one ;  and  the  odor  pro- 
ceeds from  life  and  makes  far  life  or  is  unto  life  for  those  who 
are  saved ;  while  the  very  fragrance  of  that  life  may  have,  to 
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those  who  reject  Christ,  the  eflfect  of  a  deadly  odor.  The  lat« 
ter  thought  is  thus  the  same  as  that  of  Peter  (ist  Ep.  ii.  7,  8), 
expressed  under  a  different  figure,  according  to  which  Christ 
is  at  the  same  time  "  the  head  of  the  corner  "  and  a  "  stone  of 
stumbling." 

Cb.  iii.  6.  Paul  does  not  say,  as  A.  V.,  "has  made  us  able 
ministers/'  which,  according  to  our  modern  sense,  especially, 
is  a  thoroughly  unpauline  thoue:ht, — but  {ndvcocyf  y,  "made  us 
sufTicicnt  as  ministers,"  g^ave  us  the  streno^th  and  necessary 
means  for  our  work.  This  rendering  also  brings  the  words 
into  harmony  with  v.  5. 

\'er.  7.  Two  errors  are  corrected,  yyt^-q^t}  is  not  "  was,"  but 
**camc  to  pass";  and  (^6F,i)  is  not  "glorious,"  but  "with  or 
in  glor)-."  Hence  the  rendering's  "came  with  glory,"  "was 
passing  away  "  or  "  was  being  done  away,"  state  the  fact  which 
Paul  meant  to  convey,  while  the  A.  X.  "  was  to  be  done  away," 
gives  a  wrong  sense  besides  being  ungrammatical.  Paul's 
meaning  was  this  :  Moses,  when  he  found  the  glory  vanishing 
from  his  face,  covered  it  with  a  veil  to  hide,  not  its  effulgence, 
but  its  waning;  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  not  look 
on  the  end  (1.  e„  the  destruction)  of  that  which  was  passing 
away,  xarapyov^tyov.    (Conf.  v.  13), 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Ch.  i.  6.  We 
have  the  distinction  restored  between  frepov  and  liWo—"  a  dif- 
ferent "  and  "  another."  The  gospel  of  the  false  teachers  is  a 
different  gospel,  not  another^  since  there  can  be  but  one  gos- 
pel ;  and  as  theirs  is  different  it  is  no  gospel  at  all. 

Ver.  23.  Paul  could  not  have  truthfully  said  that  he'* de- 
stroyed "  the  faith,  but  he  did  "  make  havoc  "  of  it 

Ch.  ii.  2.  "  I  laid  before  them,"  ara^ifitfr,  expresses  better 
than  "communicated"  the  idea  of  consultation  which  was  in 
Paul's  mind:  I  laid  before  them  with  a  view  to  consult. 
*'  Should  be  running  "  is  better  than  "  should  run/'  since  it  sMurp- 
ens  the  distinction  between  his  past  ministry  and  his  ministry 
now  in  progress.  I  consulted  the  men  of  repute  lest  **  I  should 
be  running  "  (the  work  now  in  progress)  or  "  had  run  "  (my 
post  endeavors)  in  vain. 

Ver.  ir.  xar^^^owr/i/yoffvK,  "stood  condemned  "is  much  more 
true  to  the  fact  than  the  A.  V.  "  was  to  be  blamed  ";  which,  in 
view  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case  as  here  narrated,  is  very 
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tame.  Paul  is  here  showing  the  pressing  cause  of  his  accusa- 
tion of  Peter,  who  was  actually,  by  his  own  behavior,  not 
merely  blameable,  but  open  to  the  judgment  of  his  Christian 
brethren. 

Ch.  iv.  14.  *'My  temptation  which  was  in  my  flesh,"  A.  V., 
is  Paul's  inlirmity  considered  as  a  trial  to  himself ;  which  was 
not  his  me.min<j.  for  he  was  speaking-  of  his  intinnitv  as  a 
tem[)tation  to  the  Galatians  to  reject  him.  Hence  the  Re- 
vision correctly  reads,  "  that  which  was  a  temptation  to  you  in 
my  flesh." 

Ver.  I  7.  To  nine  out  of  ten  uneducated  English  readers."  thcv 
zealouslv  affect  you.  but  not  well  "  would  be  an  eni«:nia. 
"  Afl"ect"  in  the  sense  of  "pay  court"  has  become  practically 
obsolete.  The  new  rendering  is.  therefore,  an  improvement: 
"they  zealously  seek  you  in  no  good  way."  With  this  ^oes 
the  change  in  the  next  verse,  **  it  is  good  to  be  zealously 
sought  in  a  good  matter."  which,  at  the  same  time,  makes  the 
words  intelligible,  and  corrects  a  popular  misconception  which 
has  attached  to  "  zealously  affected."  Farther,  the  emphasis 
is  correctly  laid  on  ndvtm.  Whoever,  at  any  timet  will  pay 
court  to  you  for  a  good  purpose,  let  him  do  it 

Ch.  V.  I.  Mere  is  a  somewhat  Startling  but  excellent  cor- 
rection. In  the  first  place,  because  it  follows  the  Greek  in  ex- 
pressing two  distinct  thoughts  which  the  A.  V.  combines  in 
one  sentence.  There  is  first  a  taking  up  the  thought  of  iv.  31. 
"  For  freedom  (adopt  the  Am.  ConL*s  rendering)  did  Christ 
set  us  free  second,  the  consequent  exhortation  :  "  stand  fast 
therefore.*'  In  the  second  place,  because,  in  following  the 
Greek  order,  it  retains  the  twofold  emphasis  on  freedom " 
and  "  stand  fast,"  while  the  A.  V.  emphasizes  only  the  latter. 

A  few  specimens  from  the  Epistle  of  James,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  work  in  the  book. 

Ch.  i.  7.  We  have  "  surge  "  for  "  wave,"  a  closer  rendering 
of  xKAISfovi  the  dashing  billow,  conf.  xA^a>  to  wash  or  dash 
over. 

Ver.  8.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse  is  connected  and  placed  in 

apposition  w'ith  "  he  that  doubteth."  instead  of  being  madcm 
independi  nt  clause  stating  a  general  aj)horism. 

Ver.  I  5.  The  stages  of  the  growth  of  evil  desire  are  defined  by 
distinguishing  between  xixtki  "beareth,"  and  dnoxvu,  "bring- 
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eth  forth."  Lust  conceives  and  bears  sin.  and  sin  w  licn  full- 
grozvH,  aTTOTfXfcf^aiffa,  bringcth  forth  death.  The  metaphor, 
which  is  marred  by  the  rendering  "  finished,"  is  thus  restored 
throughout. 

Ver.  1  7.  "  Shadow  that  is  cast  by  turning  "  is  indeed  less  con- 
cise, but  is  more  intelHcfible  than  "shadow  of  turninir."  The 
figure  is  that  of  a  heavenly  body,  which,  in  its  revolution,  pre- 
sents its  shadowed  side  to  us. 

Ver.  21.  "Overflowing  of  wickedness "  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  "  superfluity  of  naughtiness,"  which  is  to  the  last  degree 
{>edantic,  artificial,  and  obscure, 

Ver.  25.  The  delicate  definitive  force  of  the  article  t6k  is  to  be 
observed:  "the  [n  rfect  law,  the  law  of  liberty."  The  antith- 
esis is  also  much  sharpened  by  the  correction  of  the  vicious 
hendiadys — "a  forgetful  hearer."  The  literal  rendering 
"  hearer  of  forgetfulness  "  would  be  obscure,  besides  being  un- 
idiomatic,  and  the  awkwardness  has  been  ingeniously  avoided 
by  the  rendering,  "  a  hearer  that  forgetteth,  a  doer  that  work- 
cth." 

Ver.  26.  "Thinketh  himself  "  for  "seem,"  is  both  better  gram- 
mar  and  better  sense.  A  man  can  scarcely  seem  to  be  relig- 
ious "when,"  as  Trench  observes,  "his  religious  pretensions 
are  belied  and  refuted  by  the  allowance  of  an  unbridled  tongue." 
"  Seem  "  would  have  been  expressed  by  qiatveran,  whereas  the 
verb  here  is  Itoxii,  expressing  the  opinion^  (So^a)  Which  one 
forms.  A  similar  correction  may  be  noted  at  Gal.  ii.  6,  9, 
where  "  seemed,"  Soxc^Knav,  doxcvvres,  is  changed  to  **  were 
reputed.". 

Ch.  ii.  21.  The  force  of  the  aorist  participle  avevlyxa?,  is 
not  temporal,  "  when  he  had  oflfered,"  but  explanatory,  **  in 
that  he  offered." 

Ch.  iii.  5.  The  new  rendering  spoils  a  popular  proverb,  but 
corrects  an  error,  though  the  Greek  cannot  be  literally  render- 
ed without  awkwardness.  The  philosophical  sense  of  v\r/y 
**  matter,"  is  replaced  by  the  primary  meaning  "  wood  "  or 
"forest,"  and  we  thus  have  a  distinct  picture  instead  of  the 
rather  vague  image  (if  it  be  an  image  at  all),  of  a  fire  kindhng 
a  "  matter." 

Ver.  1 1.  The  literal  rentlering  of  'UO',  "opening"  of  the  foun- 
tain for  "  place,"  brings  the  word  into  harmony  with  the  figure. 
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Ch.  V.  3.  The  etymological  relationship  between  KotUarn 
and  ios  is  preserved  by  changing  "cankered"  to  "rusted" 

Similarly  the  exquisite  little  letter  to  Philemon  comes  out 
of  the  Revisers'  hands  with  new  freshness  and  beauty. 

Ver.  13.  "In  thy  behalf"  is  a  happy  change  for  "in  thy  stead," 
expressing  as  it  does  the  delicate  suggestion  of  Paul  that  Phil- 
emon would  have  been  glad  to  do  these  things  for  him. 

Ver,  15.  "  Departed  "  of  the  A.  V.  does  not,  like  "was  parted /* 
give  us  Paul's  thought  that  God  had  a  purpose  in  separating 
Oncsimus  from  Philemon  for  a  season. 

\'cr.  16.  '•  Mure  than  a  servant  "  conveys  the  idea  of  (/italily. 
which  was  Paul's  tluRight,  while  "above  a  servant"  carries 
chiefly  the  idea  of  liiglier  piacc. 

Few  changes  liave  called  out  more  pnjtest  than  that  of 
"charity"  to  "love"  in  i  Cor.  xiii. ;  and  yet  few  are  more 
valuable  or  more  easilv  iustified.  Let  us  sav  here  what  seems 
to  be  so  often  forgotten,  that  translators  have  no  ri^ht  to  re- 
tain imperfect  or  erroneous  renderings  on  the  i^round  that  the 
pulpit  or  the  commentary  will  set  them  right  in  the  popular 
mind.  They  are  to  translate  as  if  there  were  neither  pulpit 
nor  commentary,  as  in  many  cases  there  is  not,  with  the  sin- 
gle purpose  of  making  the  Word  speak  its  own  message  as 
clearly  as  possible  to  the  reader  of  eveiy  condition  and  of 
every  grade  of  culture.  Hence  it  is  no  argument  for  the  re- 
tention of  an  inferior  word  that  the  reader's  mind,  instructed 
by  preaching  or  otherwise,  will  apply  a  corrective.  It  is  urged 
in  favor  of  retaining  "charity/'  that  everybody  understands 
what  it  means ;  an  assertion  which  we  venture  to  deny.  *'  Char- 
ity "  has  acquired  two  peculiar  meanings,  both  which  are  in- 
deed included  or  implied  in  "love,"  but  neither  of  whlcii 
expresses  more  than  a  single  phase  of  love :  namely,  ioUram 
and  beneficence.  In  "love,"  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
word  the  meaning  of  which  is  universally  understood,  and 
which  is  in  no  danger  of  being  perverted.  The  rendering 
"charity"  following  the  "caritas"  of  the 'Latin,  is  merely 
another  of  the  many  specimens  of  that  vicious  variety  wbicb 
was  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Revisers  of  161 1.  In 
the  g^eat  majority  of  cases  they  themselves  translate  ^y^ni}  by 
love  " :  always  in  the  Gospels,  and  mostly  elsewhere,  except 
in  I  Cor.,  where  "love"  occurs  but  twice.   And  there  is  abso- 
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lutelv  no  more  reason  for  saying  "charity  suffereth  long," 
tlian  for  saying  "the  charity  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts":  "God  commcndeth  his  toward  us" :  "Who 

shall  separate  us  from  the  charity  of  Christ  ?"  "The  charity 
of  dirist  constraineth  us."  "  God  is  ^•//<zr//)'."  The  real  ob- 
jection after  all,  is,  at  bottom,  the  destruction  of  the  familiar 
rh\'thm  :  and  we  are  glad  that  the  Revisers  have  made  a  clean 
sweep  throughout  the  New  Testament,  and  have  rendered  • 
dydrn  everywhere  by  '*  love." 

We  breathe  more  freely  at  the  removal  from  i  (,^or.  xi.  29 
of  that  horrible  stumbling-block  which  has  ruined  the  peace  of 
SO  many  believers,  and  has  kept  so  many  of  Christ's  little  ones 
from  His  table — "He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,, 
eateth  and  drinketh  damnalion  to  himself."  The  "unwor-. 
thily,"  which  is  an  interpolation  from  v.  27*  is  properly  ex- 
punged; and  tlie  text  now  reads,  "  Me  that  eateth  and  drink- 
eth, eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself,  if  he  discern  not 
the  Lord's  body  "  ;  the  rendering  of  the  last  clause  defining 
more  sharply  the  special  cause  of  judgment  and  the  essentisd 
element  of  unworthy  participation  in  the  holy  sacrament. 

At  Phil,  il  6,  '*  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God "  is  changed  to  "  counted  it  not  a  prize  {apnayfiov,  a 
thing  to  be  grasped  or  snatched)  to  be  on  an  equality  with 
God."  The  A.  V.  makes  a  logical  nonsequitur:  "thought, 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but — we  expect  as  the 
proper  antithesis,  "  claimed  equality  with  God  " ;  whereas  we 
have  "but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,"  etp. 
Secondly,  the  A  V.  adds  an  unnecessary  element  if  its  ren- 
dering is  correct.  Being  in  the  ^nptpri  of  God,  being  "  the 
outraying  of  His  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  person." 
we  should  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  l  ie  did  mA  think  it  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  God.  That  would  be  self-evident.  The 
other  rendering  makes  the  wliole  consistent.  Although  in  the 
form  of  (xod,  Christ  did  not  make  the  assertion  of  His  equal- 
ity with  God  (thus  implied)  the  special  point  in  His  incarna- 
tion, but  rather  asserted  therein  His  humanity.  His  fellowshij) 
with  our  race.  Hence,  He  thought  not  ecjualitv  with  Ciod  a 
thing  to  be  grasped  at,  but,  on  the  contrary,  accepted  the  con- 
ditions of  our  humanity  even  unto  death. 

At  Rev.  viii.  13,  we  hnd  for  "an  angel"  {ayyiXov)  i(n.t 
44 
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"eagle"  (aeroij).  He  Hies,  crying,  "Woe  for  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth."  He  is  "  the  symbol  of  judgment  and 
vengeance  rushine^  to  its  prey."  Conf.  Dcut.  xxviii.  49;  Hosl 
viii.  I  ;  Hal),  i.  8  ;  Job  ix.  26  ;  Jcr.  iv.  13  ;  xHx.  22. 

At  Matt.  vii.  29,  the  introduction  of  the  reading:,  avrc^yj 
their  scribes,"  bears  indirectly  on  the  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  John's  p;ospcl  ;  against  which  it  is  urged  that  the 
Jews  are  treated  in  it  as  entirely  foreign  to  the  writer;  but 
this  passage  might  justly  be  cited  to  show  that  precisely  the 
same  objection  lies  against  Matthew's  gospel. 

At  Mark  vL  20,  another  change  of  reading  gives  point  tea 
singularly  meaningless  statement  in  the  A.  V.,  where  we  read 
that  Herod  heard  John  gladly,  and  "  did  many  things."  With 
the  reading  rpthpn  for  knoUi,  we  have  "  was  much  perplexed," 
which  was  certainly  very  likely  to  be  the  case  under  all  the 
circumstances 

Phil.  iii.  21,  "Who  shall  fashion  anew  the  body/'  etc 
Here  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  English  reader 
will  naturally  ask,  "  What  need  of  an  alteration  ?  Why  does 
not  'change'  convey  the  sense  equally  well  ?"  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  perhaps,  it  does;  yet  it  is  also  one  of  those 
cases  where  a  distinction  quite  concealed  in  the  A  V.  is 
marked.  The  two  words  for  "change."  r/r^Tj^/mr/^oj  and 
;/fr<i7/o/jr/.(3o;//^r;,  perpetuate  the  distinction  between  <Tj/;;/<r,  the 
outward,  temporary,  mutable  ^ fashion";  and  ^iofj(/^i],  the 
*'/orm  "  (for  want  of  a  l)etterword)  identified  with  the  specitic 
character.  Hence  in  Rom.  viii.  29.  we  have  (jv/i/zopr/^orf,  "  con- 
formed  to  the  image  of  his  Son."  changed  into  the  same 
^lopq}!},  into  the  likeness  of  his  perfect  nature  ;  and,  similarly, 
in  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  "  transfor?ned  into  the  same  image"; 
while  in  Rom.  xii.  2,  we  have  ^t)  (nrvffx'/Hf^rtSfrrS'f,  "  be  not  fasA' 
toned  according  to  this  world,"  this  visible,  changeful  world, 
but  iJitrapLopq^ova^e,  "  be  ye  transfornud"  in  character*  nature, 
inner  being,  "  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind" 

At  Luke  iv.  12,  the  change  involves  the  correction  of  a  his- 
torical error.  Luke  wrote  that  Jesus  was  forty  days  in  the 
wilderness,  but  not  tempted  forty  days.  The  A  V.  says  he 
was  forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil 

The  rendering  of  raMrra  at  Luke  xi.  41,  is  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  context  by  changing  "  such  things  as  ye 
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have"  to  "those  things  which  are  within."  Christ  has  been 
speaking  of  true,  inward  righteousness^  as  contrasted  with 
outward  formality,  under  the  figure  of  a  cup — clean  without, 
but  filthy  withia  Hence  He  says,  Let  yoiu*  alms  be  the 
outcome  of  a  pure  heart;  as  something  from  a  cup  clean 
within,  and  not  merely  for  outward  show." 

Luke  xxi.  19.  Again  a  proverb  is  spoiled  and  a  blunder 
corrected,  xriiiteft^t  does  not  mean  "possess" — a  meaning 
which  is  confined  to  the  perfect  nixtrffiaty  but  rather  "  win," 
acquire."  Hence,  the  sense  is  correctly  given  by  the  revised 
rendering.  Ye  shall  be  delivered  up,  hated,  slain ;  but "  in  your 
patience  ye  shall  win  your  souls,"  or  save  your  immortal  lives. 

Acts  ii.  6.  Another  misstatement  is  corrected.  The  Greek 
is  yevofiirifi  Tt'/?  (pcorfji  rairri? ;  literally,  "this  sound  or  voice 
having  taken  place  or  come  to  pass."  The  A.  V.  refers  this 
to  the  popular  report  of  the  scciu-s  at  the  Pentecostal  gather- 
ing ;  hence  "  now  when  this  was  noised  abroad  ";  whereas  the 
^wv;/^  refers  to  the  S(jun(i  of  the  "  rushing,  mighty  wind."* 
Hence  the  Revisers  render,  "  and  when  this  sound  was  heard." 

We  have  given  but  a  few  specimens  out  of  hundreds.  To 
present  even  a  small  part  of  the  whole  body  of  changes,  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question.  Scores  of  others,  e(]ually  inter- 
esting and  important  with  those  we  have  cited,  many  of  them 
involving  difficult  excgctical  questions,  without  the  careful  dis- 
cussion of  which  they  could  not  be  understood  or  justified — 
such  passages  as  Mum.  v.  i  ;  Acts  .xiii.  18,  20;  i  John  iii.  19, 
20;  2  Cor.  iii.  18;  lieb.  iv.  2;  Col.  ii.  15,  23;  Phil.  i.  22 — 
we  must  leave  untouched.  But  those  we  have  cited,  and 
which  are  fair  specimens  of  the  whole,  will  be  suHicient,  we 
believe,  to  show  that  the  changes  are  not  trifling ;  that  they 
are  not  the  outcome  of  mere  scholarly  whims,  but  have  been 
made  for  substantial  reasons,  and  in  the  interest  of  truth  and 
perspicuity ;  that  they  make  for  the  integrity  of  that  Word  of 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  have  the  smallest  part  impaired  by 
carelessness  or  ignoianccf 

*  Though  some  refer  it  to  the  sound  of  the  speaking  with  tongues, 
t  Even  these  will  prove  the  utter  baselessness  of  such  sweeping  assertions  as  that 
"the  uprooting  of  the  old  book,  itself  a  dismal  price,"  bujrs  "for  us  trivial  changes  like 

•footstool  of  his  feet '  for  '  His  footstool.  '  "  The  man  who  gives  the  public  such  a  pas- 
sage as  representativt  of  the  Revisers'  work,  shows  himself  to  be  either  ignorant,  care- 
less,  or  nncmndid. 
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It  will  be  evident  that  we  have  not  treated  the  Revision 
with  indiscriminate  eulogy.  The  work  is  not  without  blem- 
ish, and  no  men  would  be  more  ready  to  admit  the  fact  than 
the  Revisers  themselves ;  and  it  would  seem  to  us  the  part  of 
wisdom  not  to  regard  this  result  as  final,  but,  when  the  Old 
Testament  Committee  shall  have  finished  their  task,  or  earlier, 
to  reassemble  the  New  Testament  Committee,  and  carefully 
to  review  the  work  in  the  light  of  the  body  of  matured  and 
discriminating  criticism  which  will  have  accumulated  by  that 
time. 

What  then  have  we  in  the  Revised  version  ?  Not  an  En- 
glish classic,  surely.  That  is  an  impossibility.  We  cannot 
have  a  translation  or  even  a  revision  of  the  work  of  1611  in 
the  light  of  the  scholarship  of  1880,  aiid  have  the  classic  En- 
glish Bible  as  the  result.  For  the  classic  we  must  go  back  to 
the  King  J  ames  Bible,  which  is  ours  still  to  keep  and  to  read. 
But  is  it  a  classic  that  we  want  first  of  all  ?  Is  it  not  time 
that  we  should  draw  the  line  between  the  Bible  as  a  classic  and 
the  Bible  as  a  trustworthy  manual  for  the  humblest  English 
reader  ?  Certain  it  is  that  we  could  not  have  the  two  com- 
bined even  in  a  version  which  should  be  as  superior  to  the 
present  Revision  as  King  James'  revision  was  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Wyclif.  If  the  choice  is  inevitable  between  the  classic 
and  the  clearer  and  more  truthful  version  of  Ood's  Word,  we 
can  afford  to  let  the  classic  go.  Daily  bread  is  neither  classic 
nor  heroic,  but  it  is  something  better ;  and  the  world's  saliva- 
tion largely  depends  upon  the  Bible  being  made  as  familiar  as 
the  poor  man's  loaf. 

Not  a  classic  then.  Not  the  unimpaired  flavor  of  the  famil- 
iar vemion,  so  dear  and  so  justly  dear.  A  new  element  asserts 
itself  throughout  ;  the  savor  of  a  modem  time  breathes 
through  the  book  ;  the  impress  of  a  riper,  t>rc»ader,  richer,  more 
accurate  scholarship  is  upon  it,  and  its  lines  are  sharpened  and 
their  mellowed  blendings  often  dissipated,  rudely  it  may  some- 
times seem,  by  the  firm  touch  of  an  incisive  criticism.  We 
have  the  New  Testament  in  plain,  if  not  in  classic  Englisii ; 
an  immeasurable  praetual  gain,  if  not  an  ariistic  gain.  That 
may  be  justly  said  of  the  English  New  Testament,  iHiitb  t 
recent  writer  so  well  says  on  the  revision  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer : 
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"  Many  worse  thinffs  might  happen  than  that  the  nineteenth  century  should  leave  its 
impress  upon  the  pages.  In  fact,  it  is  just  as  possible,  if  men  will  only  think  so,  to 
use  our  langiiage  with  effect  for  anf  good  porpoee  to-dajru  It  was  three  hundred  years 
ago.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  willingness  to  submit  to  the  same  restrictions,  and  those 
mostly  moral,  that  controlled  the  old  writers  ;  and  our  work,  though  nut  identical  with 
theirs,  will  have  the  proper  similarity.  True,  a  modern  author  may  not  be  able  to  re> 
produce,  without  a  palpable  t}etra]ral  of  affectation  and  mannerisni,  the  precise  charac- 
teristics of  a  by-gone  style.  Chattertons  are  not  numerous.  It  is  easier  to  secure  for 
the  brass  andirons  and  mahogany  dining-chairs  of  our  own  manufacture  the  look  of 
those  that  belonged  to  our  grandfathers,  than  It  is  to  catch  the  tones  of  voices  long 
dead  ;  and  just  as  good  judgment  dictates  the  wisdom  of  repeating  the  honest  and 
thorough  workmanship  of  the  old  cabinet-makers  in  place  of  slavishly  imitating  their 
patterns,  so  it  Will  be  well  if  the  compilers  of  devotional  forms  for  modem  use  seek  to 
say  what  they  have  to  say  withp  sixteenth  century  simplicity,  rather  than  in  sixteenth 
century  speech."— Rev.  WiuJAM  Rbbd  Huntington,  of  Woifester,  Mass.,  in  the 
Church  Review. 

Wc  liavc  a  translation  based  on  a  vastly  improved  text, 
purged  of  hundreds  of  errors,  great  and  small,  eleared  of  scores 
of  obscurities  and  ambifj^uities,  and  bringing  to  light  elements 
of  beauty,  force,  and  suggestivxncss  which  have  hitherto  been 
hidden  from  all  but  scholars.  Such  results  as  these,  we  sub- 
mit, may  be  fairlv  set  off  against  occasional  little  pedantries, 
and  some  renderings,  which  we  may  conceive  to  be  less  felicit- 
ous or  less  correct,  of  passages  over  which  the  highest  author- 
ities are  at  variance. 

The  old  structure  abides  in  its  integrity.  Its  foundations 
are  unshaken.  Deep  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God  they  lie 
bedded,  and  all  the  fresh  and  inquisitive  wisdom  of  all  genera- 
tions.to  come  shall  not  move  them.  But  the  stones  of  the 
superstructure  have  been  fretted  into  lacework  here  and  there, 
until  the  lines  of  the  carvings,  once  so  sharp,  have  ceased  to 
tell  their  story  to  the  asking  eye  of  the  child.  Here  and  there 
an  old  word,  like  a  quaint  gargoyle  of  which  the  conduit  has 
become  choked  by  the  accumulations  of  centuries,  has  ceased 
to  convey  the  living  water,  and  is  only  a  curiosity.  The  old 
pavement,  trodden  by  countless  feet  into  heaving  waves  of 
precious  mosaic,  has  indeed  a  fascination  in  its  rich  irregularity ; 
yet  shall  it,  for  the  sake  of  this,  be  left  to  trip  the  foot  of  the 
worshipper  as  he  walks  with  his  eye  on  the  cross  ?  Better 
surely  that  the  antiquarian  be  disappointed  than  that  the  child 
or  the  peasant  stumble  on  the  way  to  the  altar.  If  the  "  dim 
religious  light "  filter  through  cobwebs,  shall  the  hand  be  stayed 
which  sets  itself  to  cleanse  the  panes  on  which  art  and  devo- 
tion poured  the  rich  dyes  in  shapes  of  martyr  and  apostle  ?  If 
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a  symbol,  which  once  told  a  great  truth  plainly  to  the  men 
whose  dust  lines  the  dark  crypts,  has  become  as  lifeless  as  they, 

shall  he  be  held  jruilty  of  sacrilege  or  of  ruthless  iconoclasm, 
wlio  re-embodics  ihc  old  meaning  in  a  form  which  speaks  as 
plainly  as  of  old  to  the  living  worshipper  ? 

In  the  name  of  Christ,  then,  we  give  our  little  tribute  of 
thanks  to  these  nohle  Christian  scholars  for  this  fruit  of  their 
labor.  We  honor  their  patience,  their  fidelity,  their  scholarly 
acutencss.  their  reverence  in  dealing  with  the  Word.  Wliuther 
their  work  shall  receiv^e  the  endorsement  of  general  adoption 
or  not,  it  is  a  grand  contribution  toward  a  perfected  English 
Bible.  Whatever  future  efforts  shall  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  revision,  those  who  shall  inaugurate  them  will  find  them- 
selves under  ever-growing  obligations  to  these  men,  who  have 
massed  the  accumulated  treasures  of  New  Testament  exegesis 
and  textual  criticism,  and  the  ripened  classical  learning  of  the 
world's  most  prolific  centuries  of  scholarship,  upon  the  Version 
of  1 88 1.  Marvin  R.  Vincent. 
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THE  PROOF  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  MIRACLE 
COMPARED  WITH   THE   PROOF   OF   THE  ' 
MIRACLE  OF  THE  ROMAN  CALENDAR. 

IN  the  modern  assaults  upon  the  Gospel,  miracle  is  attacked 
with  especial  energy,  but  with  no  unity  in  the  method  of 
assault  The  old  ground  developed  by  Hume  is  strongly 
occupied  by  one  class  of  sceptical  thinkers;  the  order  of  nat- 
ure, the  scientific  law  of  continuity,  is  so  fixed  and  inviolable 
that  miracles  are  impossible.  Others,  avoiding  any  dogmatic 
assertion  as  to  the  abstract  possibility  of  miraculous  events, 
hold  that  such  is  the  essential  limitations  of  human  knowledge, 
that  such  an  event  must,  even  if  actual,  ever  elude  discrimi- 
nation, and  be  incapable  of  proof.  Others  again  simply  main- 
tain that  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  are, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  proven,  alleging  that  the  miracles  of  St 
Ignatius  and  St.  IVancis  of  Assisi  stand  upon  equal  evidence. 

So  dear  is  the  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  miracle  on 
the  datum  of  a  personal  God  and  so  resistless  the  evidence 
that  if  possible^  it  is  provable^  that  many  of  the  later  sceptics 
have  openly  receded  from  Hume's  ground,  and  taken  up  a 
new  position.  They  concede  the  possibility  and  provability  of 
miracle,  and  now  simply  assert  that  the  miracle  of  the  Gos- 
pels is  not  proved.  The  possibility  of  miracle  is  admitted  as 
a  bare  possibility ;  but  they  deny  that  it  has  ever  passed  into 
feet  They  admit  it  can  be  proved  if  it  should  happen,  and 
deny  that  it  is  proved  to  have  actually  occurred.  Renan  says 
in  so  many  words :  *'  We  do  not  say  a  miracle  is  impossible, 
we  say  only  no  miracle  has  ever  yet  been  proved."  Froude 
takes  the  ground  that  the  evidence  of  New  Testament  miracle 
is  of  no  higher  value  than  the  evidence  of  the  miracle  of  the 
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Roman  saints.  He  says  :  "  On  human  evidence  the  miracles 
of  St.  Teresa  and  St.  PVancis  of  Assisi  are  as  well  established 
as  those  of  the  New  Testament."  This  makes  up  the  issue; 
let  us  see  if  this  assertion  is  true. 

The  cjuestion  now  is,  wht-tlier  the  miracle  of  the  Gospels  is 
or  is  not  proved  in  point  of  fact ;  and  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
proved  by  a  species  of  evidence  which  draws  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  itself  and  the  evidence  of  the  alleged  mira- 
cle of  the  Roman  saints.  The  case  is  thus  stated  by  Froude : 

"  The  lives  of  the  aainta  of  the  Catholic  Chardi  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  ontil  the 

present  day,  are  a  complete  tissue  of  miracles  resembling  and  rivalling  those  of  the 
Gospels.  Some  of  these  stories  are  romantic  and  imaginative  ;  some  clear,  literal,  and 
prosaic  ;  some  rest  on  mere  tradition  ;  some  on  the  sworn  testimony  of  eye-witnesses; 
some  are  obvious  fables  ;  some  are  as  well-authenticated  as  facts  of  such  a  kind  can  be 
authenticated  at  all.  The  Protestant  Christian  rejects  everyone  of  them — rejects  them 
without  inquiry — involves  those  for  which  there  is  good  authority  and  those  for  which 
there  is  none  or  little,  in  one  absolute,  eontemptnous,  and  sweeping  denial.  The  Prot- 
estant Christian  feels  it  more  likely  in  the  words  of  Hume,  that  men  should  deceive  or 
be  deceived,  than  that  the  laws  of  nature  should  be  violated.  At  this  moment  we  art 
beset  with  reports  ui  convcriiations  with  spirits,  of  tables  miraculously  lifted,  of  hands 
projected  out  of  the  world  of  shadows  into  (his  mortal  life.  An  unusually  aide,  aocom* 
plishcd  person  accustomed  to  deal  with  common-sense  facts,  a  celebrated  political 
economist  and  notorious  for  business-like  habits,  assured  this  writer  that  a  certaiu  Mes- 
iherist,  who  was  my  informant's  intimate  friend,  had  raised  a  dead  girl  to  life.  We 
should  believe  the  people  who  tell  ns  these  things  in  any  ordinary  matter ;  they  would 
be  admitted  in  a  court  of  justice  as  good  witnesses  in  a  criminal  case,  and  a  jury  would 
hang  a  man  on  their  word.  The  person  just  now  alluded  to  is  incapable  of  telling  a 
wilful  lie,  yet  our  experience  of  the  regularity  of  nature  on  one  side  is  so  uniform,  and 
our  experience  of  the  capacities  of  human  folly  on  the  other,  is  so  large,  that  when  peo- 
ple tell  us  these  wonderful  stories,  most  of  us  arc  contented  to  smile ;  we  do  not  caie 
so  much  as  to  turn  out  of  our  way  to  examine  them." 

Upon  this  statement  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  so  far  as 
Protestant  Christians,  who  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Christian  faith,  are  concerned,  they  are  not  at 
all  solicitous  to  deny  any  fact  well  authenticated  upon  any  sub- 
ject, whether  of  the  miracles  of  saints  or  phenomena  of  Mes- 
merism, or  facts  of  spiritualism  or  wonders  of  Hindoo  jujrirlery. 
A  fact  is  an  independent  occurrence,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
damaged  by  any  other  fact ;  the  admission  6f  the  alleged  facts 
in  the  field  of  calendar  miracle  or  Mesmerism,  if  we  choose  to 
admit  them  really  or  hypothetically,  cannot  possibly  discredit 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history.  All  we  should  require  is  proof 
6f  the  fact,  to  secure  the  full  admission  of  it  Whether  We 
Should  agree  to  the  inference  from  the  fact,  and  to  the  alleged 
Iniraculous  origin  of  the  event,  H  another  qubstion :  that  woold 
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depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  fact,  which  if  true  mtraele  will 
always  authenticate  itself.  Nor  shall  we  at  all  impeach  the 
general  credibility  of  the  witnesses  of  legendary  miracle  or 
even  their  special  credibility  if  deserved,  in  reference  to  the 
facts  alleged.  The  facts  when  proved  may  be  fully  admitted 
without  admitting  any  special  theory  of  their  origin  or  signifi- 
cance, or  at  all  shaking  the  supreme  authority  of  the  miracle 
of  the  Gospel.  We  are  fully  prepared  to  admit  all  such  facts 
in  the  alleged  miracles  of  the  saints  as  may  be  fairly  proved. 
If  there  were  no  such  wonders  developed  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  prophecy  would  be  falsified.  The  apostle  Paul  dis- 
tinctly foretold  that  a  power  designated  as  "the  man  of  sin  " 
should  be  revealed,  "sittinqf  in  the  temple  of  God,"  whose 
"  coming  should  be  after  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power 
and  signs  and  lying  wonders."  To  admit  the  alleged  facts  of 
saintly  miracle,  so  called,  when  truly  proved,  is  not  only  just 
and  honest,  but  is  needful  to  vindicate  prophecy.  The  admis- 
sion of  the  facts  does  by  no  means  carry  the  admission  of  their 
imputed  origin,  nor  compel  the  admission  of  any  claim  or 
asserted  doctrine  which  is  supposed  to  be  sustained  by  the 
facts.  We  are  ready  to  accept  any  given  fact  which  may  be 
proved  by  sufficient  evidence;  we  will  admit  it  as  a  mere 
occurrence,  but  the  fact  must  authenticate  its  origin  before 
we  shall  accept  any  special  theory  of  its  origin  as  miraculous. 
Nor  will  we  admit  any  inferences  from  the  fact  except  such  as 
are  legitimately  drawn  from  it.  This  procedure  is  not  the 
mere  caprice  of  Protestant  prejudice  as  is  so  pointedly  insinu- 
ated, but  the  fair  dictate  of  honesty  and  good  sense.  It  is  a 
mistake  of  Mr.  Froude  to  suppose  the  Protestant  Christian 
-finds  it  necessary  to  discredit  all  the  alleged  wonders  of  the 
medieval  saints.  It  is  a  just  procedure  to  apply  the  order  of 
nature  to  arrest  the  credit  of  such  allegations,  until  sufficient 
evidence  Is  furnished  to  sustain  the  tdlegation.  When  that 
evidence  is  furnished,  we  are  fully  entitled  to  examine  and  test 
the  fact  by  every  legitimate  application  of  a  suitable  touchstone. 
The  principles  upon  which  Protestant  Christians  justify  their 
firm  adherence  to  the  miracle  of  the  Gospels,  and  yet  impeach 
the  miracle  of  saints  and  pagans  even  when  the  evidence  may 
fairly  establish  a  fact  with  an  appearance  of  a  miraculous  char- 
acter, will  be  explained  and  vindicated  as  we  proceed.  The 
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soundness  of  those  principles  is  capable  of  a  triumphant  vin- 
dication. 

A  single  preliminary  difficulty  must  be  removed  before  we 
enter  upon  the  direct  comparison  between  the  proofs  of  the 
miracle  of  the  Gospel  and  the  miracle  of  the  Calendar.  It  is 
asserted  by  some  sceptics  that  time  weakens  the  force  of  evi- 
dence, and  that  the  evidence  of  Gospel  miracle  has  been  so  far 
obscured  by  time,  it  cannot  now  command  a  rational  assent 
What  then  are  the  conditions  upon  which  a  reliable  statement 
of  events  can  be  safely  transmitted  throuL^h  long"  periods  of 
time?  I  his  is  the  first  point  to  he  settled.  If  the  facts  can 
be  safely  transmitted,  it  is  a  manifest  confusion  of  thought  to 
impeach  the  evidence  solely  on  the  ground  of  time.  A  thing 
true,  an  actual  occurrence,  is  forever  true.  The  proof  of  its 
truth  at  tlie  time  of  its  occurrence  is  forever  reliable  proof. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  rational  credit  to 
an  indefinite  future,  is  to  provide  a  reliable  method  of  trans- 
mitting the  evidence.  If  that  evidence  did  once  really  prove 
the  feet,  it  win  prove  it  forever,  and  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the 
lapse  of  time  discrediting  evidence.  If  the  evidence  can  be 
reliably  transmitted,  it  ¥rill  remain  good  proof  forever.  What, 
then,  are  the  conditions  of  such  a  transmission,  particularly  in 
ages  before  the  improved  method  and  guarantee  of  printing 
was  available  for  the  purpose?  How  could  we,  for  example, 
without  the  aid  of  the  press,  transmit  for  twenty  centuries  to 
come,  a  reliable  account  of  any  given  facts  of  our  contempo- 
rary history? 

1.  Obviously  the  first  thing  to  be  done  would  be  to  secure 
a  written  record  of  the  facts,  by  persons  thoroughly  accjuainted 
with  them.  Such  a  record  will  be  indispensable :  first,  as  a 
permanent  repertory  of  the  facts  in  a  form  which  is  capable  of 
indefinite  reduplication  as  necessity  may  demand ;  and  second, 
in  order  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  another  set  of  guaran- 
tees to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
robbed  of  their  testimonial  power  by  the  lapse  of  time  and 
events. 

2.  A  second  expedient  would  be  the  formation  of  an  organ- 
ization of  men,  permanent  in  its  existence,  capable  of  an  end- 
less succession  from  generation  to  generation,  like  a  civil. 
State,  or  Masonic  order— with  an  order  of  officers  to  take 
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charge  of  the  facts  and  the  record  of  them,  and  by  perpetual 
proclamation  and  public  teaching  from  day  to  day  and  week 
to  week — keep  the  facts  constantly  before  the  pubHc  from 
generation  to  generation.  Such  an  institution  existing  or 
founded  at  the  time  when  the  facts  occurred — charged  with 
the  single  business  of  keeping  them  alive  before  the  public — 
with  the  written  record  to  prevent  misapprehension  and  mis- 
statement of  the  facts  by  the  later  successors  in  the  office  of 
the  teacher — will  afford  a  clear  proof  of  the  possibility  of  a 
reliable  transmission  of  facts  and  evidence  through  long  periods 
of  time.  Such  an  endless  order  of  living  men  can  give  the 
needed  guarantee  against  the  evasive  power  of  time  and  events, 
so  long  as  it  remains  uncorrupt  in  its  testimony  to  the  facts* 

3.  A  third  expedient  is  to  establish  monumental  memorials 
of  the  miraculous  events,  at  least  of  one  or  more  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  series.  This  is  a  striking  mode  of  transmit- 
ting evidence.  These  memorials  may  be  of  two  kinds,  station- 
ary or  movable.  A  granite  shaft  or  a  bronze  statue  erected 
in  memory  of  a  great  man  or  a  great  event,  is  a  testimony  to 
the  historical  fact  it  commemorates,  as  long  as  the  monument 
shall  stand.  A  contemporary  record  explanatory  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  erected  will  not  only  be  an  additional  testi- 
mony to  that  of  the  monument,  but  may  be  of  great  value  in 
preserving  the  full  testimonial  significance  of  it  The  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  at  this  distant  point  from  their  erection,  dis- 
close only  a  part  of  their  significance  as  the  tomb  of  the 
Pharaohs ;  it  is  obvious  how  valuable  a  contemporary  record, 
fully  explanatory,  would  be  in  enhancing  their  power  as  tes- 
timony to  the  views  they  were  designed  to  embody.  Mov- 
able monuments  are  either  commemorative  acts,  or  siofnificant 
meanings  attached  to  days  and  months  and  years,  and  are 
equally,  if  not  more  powerful  as  memorial  monuments,  less 
destructible  than  stationary  n^emorials,  and  not  confined  to 
any  locality.  Of  this  sort  is  the  month  of  July,  which  is  a 
memorial  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  first  day  of  the  week  is  a 
memorial  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ;  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  supper  constitute  a  memorial  of  His  death,  and  the  living 
organization  of  the  Church  is  a  grand  memorial  of  the  intiu- 
ence  and  doctrines  of  the  Nazarene  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  Mormon  Church  is  a  memorial  of  the  influence  and  doc- 
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trines  of  Joe  Smith.  Anything  to  which  a  significance  cao  be 
attached  by  statute  laws,  by  custom,  or  agreement,  can  be 
made  an  instrument  of  transmitting  ideas,  and  as  long  as  it 
lasts,  it  will  convey  the  meaning  of  which  it  has  been  consti- 
tuted the  vehicle.  The  influence  of  a  contemporary  record  in 
preserving  the  testimonial  force  of  such  a  monument  is  obvious 
in  producing  that  result  and  in  illustrating  the  value  of  such  a 
record. 

4.  Another  powerful  agency  in  transmitting-  the  evidence  of 
facts,  is  the  interweaving  of  the  facts  themselves,  or  of  the  doc- 
trines and  institutions  based  upon  those  facts  with  the  public 
civil  history  or  the  governmental  acts  of  na.tionalities  existing 
at  or  shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  the  facts  ;  first  historically 
as  a  part  of  the  national  annals ;  and  second  into  their  lesnsla- 
tion.  The  leoislation  of  the  United  States  Concrress  and  the 
history  of  the  last  forty  years  of  the  American  people  will  for- 
ever be  a  testimony  to  the  existence  and  peculiarities  of  the 
Mormon  sect.  The  testimony  to  the  facts  is  thus  widened 
from  the  basis  of  personal  and  propagandist  testimony  to 
that  of  an  incidental,  public,  and  wholly  independent  testi- 
mony. Many  who  find  themselves  incapable  of  an  effective 
impression  from  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  the  official  wit- 
nesses, are  impressed  by  the  history  and  legislation  both  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  relation  to 
Christianity.  Facts  and  evidence  thus  transmitted,  put  upoa 
record,  committed  to  an  endless  organization  of  men  for  the 
purpose  of  a  perpetual  daily  and  weekly  prodamatioa  of  the 
facts  from,  generation  to  generation,  certified  by  meraorial 
monuments,  and  at  once  and  increasingly  interwoven  with  the 
public  history  and  legislation  of  nations — &cts  so  certified  can 
be  reliably  transmitted  through  any  conceivable  duration;  and 
the  sceptical  pretext  that  time  has  or  can  weaken  the  Chris- 
tian evidences  is  without  foundation. 

We  are  now  ready  to  enter  on  the  question  of  the  actual 
proof  of  the  miracle  of  the  Gospels,  and  to  point  out  the  pow- 
erfiil  line  of  distinction  between  it  and  the  evidence  of  the 
miracle  of  the  Calendar — a  distinction  as  great  on  the  proof  as 
that  between  the  actions  themselves. 

I.  The  first  grand  mark  of  genuine  miracle  is  its  relaiioB 
to  revelation.    The  fact  which  draws  the  hrst  j^rand  line  of 
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distinction  between  the  miracle  of  the  Gospel  and  the  lying 
wonders  of  the  man  of  sin,  which  Froude  pronounces  equally 
credible  and  equally  proved,  is  the  admitted  fact  that  the  canon 
of  revelation  is  closed.  The  miracle  of  the  Gospel  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  a  revelation  from  God  ;  the  miracle  of 
the  Calendar  is  invariably  separated  from  revelation.  All 
efforts  to  discount  this  principle  fail.  There  is  an  inseparable 
connection  between  all  true  miracle  after  creation  and  a  reve- 
lation from  God — a  corr$laiion  which  constitutes  an  invincible 
line  of  reasoning  from  one  branch  of  the  correlation  to  the 
other.  The  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  which  is  authorita- 
tive, as  between  Protestants  and  Romanists,  clearly  settles 
that  the  use  and  purpose  of  miracle,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  to  make  God  a  witness  to  truth  which  He  has  ordered  to 
be  communicated  to  man.  The  necessity  of  such  a  testimony 
from  God  in  any  case  of  alleged  commission  to  speak  in  His 
name,  is  affirmed  by  common  sense,  which  is  authoritative,  as 
between  Christians  and  infidels.  The  mysterious  conditions  of 
human  life  have  always  created  a  demand  for  information 
touching  the  nature  of  these  feariful  dispensations  and  their 
bearing  on  the  future.  '  Impostors  have  found  in  this  condi- 
tion of  human  feeling  a  wide  field  for  their  arts  of  religious 
deception.  The  whole  value  of  their  teaching  is  conditioned 
upon  its  being  a  revelation  from  God  ;  no  testimony  from  any 
other  source  is  considered  anythincf  worth  because  men 
know  their  destinies  are  to  be  controlled  by  the  Supreme 
Power,  and  therefore  they  are  only  concerned  to  know  from 
I  lim  the  terms  and  conditions  by  which  His  decisions  will  be 
regulated.  All  is  dependent  upon  His  will,  which  no  one  can 
know  until  He  reveals  it  in  some  way  of  action  or  words. 
Independent  of  such  an  announcement,  no  one  is  competent 
to  declare  it.  Whenever,  thcrclore,  an  agent  comes  with  a 
claim  that  he  is  sent  by  God  to  make  known  His  will,  and  de- 
clare terms  on  which  the  divine  favor  will  be  shown,  must 
certify  him.  Until  he  is  so  certified,  men  have  no  right  to 
receive  him  as  a  divine  commissioner.  His  credentials  must 
be  authenticated ;  his  claim  must  be  proved,  or  it  is  absolutely 
inadmissible ;  and  as  he  claims  to  come  from  God,  no  other 
witness  but  God  himself  is  possibly  allowable.  God  must  put 
a  sea!  i^n  bis  character  as  His  official  representative,  or  no 
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man  can  rely  on  what  he  says  as  really  the  mind  of  God. 
Hence  the  inseparable  correlation  between  revelation  and 
miracle  as  testimony.  Wherever  subsequent  to  creation  rev- 
elation is  found,  miracle  is  found  ;  they  stand  in  a  fixed  logi- 
cal relation  to  each  other.  Nor  is  the  sceptical  sneer,  that  the 
Christian  argument  is  a  gross  example  of  reasoning  in  a  cir- 
cle— proving  the  revelation  by  the  miracle  and  the  miracle  by 
the  revelation,  at  all  justified  by  the  fact.  The  Christian 
theory  proves  revelation  by  miracle,  and  miracle  b)'  its  own 
appropriate,  but  independent  evidence.  The  correlation  be- 
tween miracle  and  revelation,  -which  clearly  emerges  when  the 
reality  of  miracle  is  proved,  is  seen  to  be  a  true  correlation,  like 
that  between  husband  and  wife,  or  father  and  son.  The  one 
notion  is  then  seen  to  carry  the  other,  because  they  are  in- 
separable in  fact.  Whenever  God  would  reveal  His  will, 
miracle  is  seen ;  where  miracle  is  seen,  there  is  a  revelation 
of  his  will;  and  when  revelation  ceases,  mirade  ceases. 
Here  is  the  first  fatal  objection  to  those  miracles  of  the  Ro- 
man Calendar  of  saints,  which  Froudc  pronounces  to  stand  on 
as  f;ood  a  basis  as  the  mirdcles  ol  the  Scriptures.  The  catum 
is  closed :  revelation  from  God  has  ceased  ;  and  miracle  ceased 
with  it.  We  may  admit  all  the  allcorations  of  the  Roman  Cal- 
endar  as  facts;  but  they  cannot  be  true  miracle — the  finger  of 
God.  They  7Jiay  be  the  result  of  the  interposition  of  other 
beings  ;  we  may  admit  even  this  as  an  entirely  gratuitous 
conception  ;  they  are  certainly  not  the  result  of  divine  power. 
Hvpotlu'tiralK'  achnittinir  the  facts  as  thev  are  claimed  bv  the 
Romanist,  they  stand  discredited  as  true  miracle  by  the  irre- 
sistible warrant  of  the  scriptural  and  inseparable  correlation 
between  miracle  and  revelation.  What  revelation  from  God, 
additipnal  to  the  closed  canon  of  the  sacred  books,  did  St. 
Ignatius  or  St  Francis  bring  to  the  world  ?  If  they  brought 
one,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  If  they  did  not  bring  one,  their 
alleged  miracles  are  discredited;  they  are  not  true  signatures 
of  God,  whatever  else  they  may  be. 

This  mark  of  distinction  between  true  and  £dse  mirade 
also  serves  to  repel  the  insinuation  of  Froude  that  the  Protest- 
ant rejection  of  Papal  miracle  is  the  result  of  an  unreasoning 
prejudice,  which  is  not  justified  in  any  one  standing,  as  the 
Protestant  does,  on  Christian  ground  and  admitting  the  reality 
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of  miraculous  intervention.  The  distinction  just  discussed 
vindicates  the  exercise  of  that  sound  common  sense  which 
Protestants  have  always  applied  to  legendary  miracle,  at  once 
applying  the  uniformity  of  nature  to  all  such  allegations  in  ad- 
vance of  testimony,  and  rejecting  them  as  divine  miracle 
without  hesitation,  while  standing  ready  at  the  same  time  to 
accept  all  of  fact  in  the  allegations  made  which  are  proved  to 
be  true.  They  are  ready  to  accept  the  facts  when  proved, 
without  determining  what  they  may  positively  be ;  but  they 
reject  the  miraculous  character  of  the  facts  in  advance  of  all 
inquiry  because  the  close  of  revelation  and  the  consequent  end 
of  divine  miracle- leaves  the  uniformity  of  nature  to  the  undis- 
turbed operation  of  natural  law.  Our  appeal  against  legend- 
ary miracle  rests  firmly  on  the  close  of  the  canon,  on  one  side, 
and  the  general  uniformity  of  nature  on  the  other.  Froude 
sneers  at  the  distinction ;  but  we  shall  see  farther  that  it  is 
capable  of  a  just  defence.  The  miracle  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
miracle  of  the  Calendar  rest  on  totally  different  foundations; 
and  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  accepting  the  one  cla'.s  and 
rejecting  the  other.  Mere  miracle  of  benevolence,  as  the 
legendary  miracle  is  called,  apart  from  revelation,  finds  no 
countenance  in  the  word  of  God.  Christ  performed  many 
miracles  of  benevolence,  but  they  were  all  done  that  His 
works  mif^ht  bear  witness  ot  Mini.  In  all  cases  of  Gospel 
miracle  the  relation  of  the  act  of  power  to  a  revelation  from 
God  was  entirely  apparent.  Where  there  is  no  revelation, 
there  is  no  true  miracle.  This  test  sweeps  wholly  away  the 
long  list  of  legendary  wonders,  and  wholly  discredits  them  as 
the  finger  of  God,  whatever  else  they  may  be. 

2.  The  second  grand  mark  of  true  miracle,  discriminating 
it  from  false,  is  that  true  miracle  is  never  done  in  favor  of  a 
religion  already  established :  it  always  has  a  constructive  or 
a  revolutionary  purpose.  It  is  the  signature  always  of  a 
iresh  revelation  from  God,  and  is  designed  either  to  give  an 
original  statement  of  truth  from  heaven,  or  to  authorize  the 
development  of  an  old,  already  divinely  established  system 
into  a  new  form.  God  alone  has  the  right  to  do  either ;  and 
for  either  His  power  must  certify  His  will  when  revealed 
through  subordinate  agents.  All  the  miracle  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  done  to  confirm  the  successive  revelations  to  the 
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ancient  Cluirch.  The  miracle  of  the  New  was  to  authorize 
the  changes  of  the  old  law  and  the  old  functions  of  the  Church, 
which  altered  it  from  a  stationary  and  non-propai^andist  insti- 
tution into  a  positive  instrument  of  aggression.  This  test  again 
sweeps  away  the  miracles  of  the  Calendar ;  they  are  all.  ac- 
cording to  their  own  theory,  miracles  of  benevolence  not  only 
apart  Irom  revelation,  but  in  favor  of  a  faith  already  estab- 
lished, but  which  is  conceived  still  to  need  the  support  of  per- 
petual miracle.  True  miracle  invariably  possesses  an  original 
or  a  revolutionary  purpose.  The  miracle  of  the  Roman  Cal- 
endar is  purely  conservative,  so  far  as  its  purpose  is  concerned ; 
it  is  done  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  interested  in  the  estab- 
lished faith,  and  under  circumstances  which  cannot  possiUy 
lend  any  additional  or  independent, weight  to  the  allegation 
of  fact  or  the  support  of  the  truth. 

3.  The  third  mark  of  true  miracle  which  distinguishes  it 
from  all  false  miracle,  is  that  the  action  done  must  be  wrought 
in  consistency  with  the  character  and  dignity  of  Almighty 
God,  and  that  the  act  must  authenticate  itself,  both  in  its  in- 
irinsic  dignity  and  in  its  definite  demonstration  of  divint 
supernatural  power.  That  any  act  performed  by  the  direct 
energy  of  the  divine  will,  for  the  purpose  of  certifying  truth 
involving  the  eternal  interests  of  an  immortal  race,  must  pos- 
sess an  intrinsic  dignity  worthy  of  the  actor  and  worthy  of  his 
purpose,  is  intuitively  obvious.  This  test  alone  is  sufiicieiit 
to  discredit  the  so-calle<l  miracles  of  the  Apocryphal  New 
Testament — ^a  collection  of  spurious,  writings  of  an  earl)'  age 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  book  attempts  to  delineate  the  in- 
cidents in  the  youth  and  unrecorded  portion  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  He  is  represented  as  exercising  miraculous  power  in 
childhood,  and,  for  puerile  purposes,  turning  dirt-pies  into  food, 
making  birds  of  mud,  and  causing  His  to  fly,  which  the  mud- 
birds  of  His  companions  could  not  do,  and  withering  the  arm 
of  a  playmate  who  had  angered  Him.  Such  allegations  are 
discredited  upon  the  statement  of  them.  Yet  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  multitudes  of  miracles  which  are  said  to  be 
constantly  performed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Papal  body,  are  ol 
little  or  no  more  dignity  than  these  absurdities  of  the  Apocryphal 
New  Testament.  Two  crows  were  long  exhibited  in  Lisbon 
which  were  said  to  have  saved  a  ship  irom  wreck  and  guided 
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it  into  port.  An  image,  found  by  a  dog  in  a  hole,  is  said  to 
have  wrouirht  miraculous  cures.  A  hole  is  said  to  have  been 
madt^  in  a  marble  slab  by  the  fall  of  the  host  upon  its  surface 
in  order  to  convince  an  infidel.  The  Bambino  of  Ara-Coeli, 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  about  two  feet  high,  is  represented  as 
walking  to  the  convent  where  it  usually  remained,  ringing  the 
bell,  and  gaining  admittance  late  at  night  The  Virgin  is 
represented  as  mercifully  interposing  when  an  overloaded  ass 
fell  under  his  burden.  St.  Dennis  once  walked  after  his  head 
was  cut  off,  carrying  his  head  in  his  hands.  St.  Martin  crossed 
the  Mediterranean  on  his  cloak.  St.  Scholastica  raised  a  storm 
to  keep  St  Benedict  one  night  in  her  convent  in  order  that 
she  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  conversation.  Impressions 
of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  are  not  unfrequently  made  on  the 
bodies  of  favored  individuals— a  feat  in  substance  done  in  New 
York  a  few  years  ago,  both  by  a  spiritualist  medium  and  by 
an  ordinary  juggler.  The  Roman  Breviary — the  standard 
rule  of  Papal  devotion — constandy  in  the  hands  of  the  priests 
for  their  guidance,  is  full  of  assertions  of  just  such  statements. 
With  no  disposition  to  be  harsh  in  the  judgment  of  such 
things,  we  arc  profoundly  convinced  that  every  candid,  com- 
mon-sense mind  must  at  once  perceive  the  incongruity  between 
such  acts  and  the  ascription  of  them  to  the  infinite  God. 
These  seem  to  be  the  highest  forms  in  which  the  disciplined 
intellect  of  the  Roman  priesthood  can  conceive  of  miraculous 
acts.  How  vast  the  difference  between  these  conceptions 
and  the  simple  but  grand  delineations  of  the  fishermen  of  Gal- 
lilee  !  It  is  a  difference  which  can  onlv  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  they  simply  related  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  Nazarene,  and  the  grandeur  and  majesty  was  in  the  facts 
and  not  in  their  superior  conception  of  the  possible  in  miracle. 
The  miracles  of  Moses  and  the  old  prophets  of  the  Messiah 
and  the  apostles  were  on  a  scale  of  sublimity  which  the  human 
understanding  intuitively  recognizes  as  worthy  of  God  to  per- 
form. The  judgments  on  Egypt,  the  passage  of  the  millions 
of  Israel  through  the  sea ;  the  fire  falling  from  heaven  on  the 
drenched  altar  of  Carmel ;  the  camp  of  the  Assyrian,  with  its 
185,000  dead  soldiers,  lying  dead  in  the  pale  moonlight  under 
their  unstruck  banners ;  the  chariot  of  fire  whirling  down  on 
the  travelling  prophets,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  storrii 
45 
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bridled  as  it  rushed  over  the  midnight  lake,  the  earthquake 
and  midday  darkness  at  the  crucifixion,  the  healing  and  feed- 
ings of  thousands — to  compare  these  grand  actions  with  such 
puerile  follies  as  the  Roman  Calendar  aflfords  shocks  every 
sensibility  of  the  soul  Yet,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Froude— 
a  man  of  high  and  brilliant  abilities,  one  of  the  leading  literary 
lights  of  his  age — the  miracles  of  the  Calendar  "  resemble  and 
rival  those  of  the  New  Testament"  Can  prejudice  go  farther 
in  extinguishing  the  power  of  perception  in  a  gifted  intellect? 
It  is  an  infinitely  greater  degradation  to  make  the  comparison 
than  to  match  the  drivelling  chatter  of  an  idiot  with  the  awful 
majestic  eloquence  of  a  Milton  reciting  the  grand  epic  of  the 
fall  and  redemption  of  man.  All  such  actions  as  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  carry  their  significance  on  their  face ;  no  power 
but  divine  could  produce  such  effects.  True  miracle  authen- 
ticates itself.  False  miracle,  even  if  the  fact  be  admitted,  is 
never  above  the  power  of  beings  and  agencies  inferior  to 
Deity,  and  is,  certainly  for  the  most  part,  discredited  even  as 
facts  by  the  mixture  of  absurdity  and  extravagance  carried  on 
its  front. 

4.  The  fourth  grand  test  of  true  miracle,  which  supports  its 
own  claim  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  forms  of  imposture, 
is,  that  the  miraculous  action  must  be  something  plain,  defi- 
nite, clearly  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  level  to  the  appre- 
hension of  ordinar)'  men  instantaneous  in  its  result,  and  per- 
formed without  the  intervention  of  second  causes  which  might 
possibly  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effect.  The  object  of 
miracle  is  to  authenticate  a  message  from  God  —  to  give 
sanction  to  the  credentials,  of  His  ambassador.  The  certificate 
must  be  public  to  affect  the  convictions  of  those  to  whom  the 
message  is  sent.  It  must  be  plain  and  easily  apprehended, 
cognizable  by  the  senses  and  incapable  of  misapprehension, 
or  else  it  will  fail  of  its  purpose  as  testimony.  This  test  is 
fully  met  by  the  miracle  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  altogether  unmet 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  miracles  of  the  Calendar. 
The  few  of  the  latter,  which  are  exhibited  in  anything  like  a 
public  manner,  are  manifestly  not  beyond  the  reach  of  skilful 
management  and  the  combination  of  natural  force&  The 
miracle  of  St.  Januarius'  blood  is  frequently  repeated  in  view 
of  crowded  audiences.   A  small  ball  of  a  red  color  enclosed 
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in  a  glass  vessel  is  made  to  liquefy  without  any  apparent 
cause.  The  resuh  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  chemical  ma- 
nipulations, and  tails  utterly  to  impress  any  disinterested  he- 
holder  with  any,  even  the  least,  apprehension  of  the  presence 
and  exercise  of  divine  enercfy.  Such  an  impression  could  not 
fail  to  h(i  felt  in  the  presence  of  such  an  act  as  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  or  the  feeding-  of  the  multitudes  in  the  wilderness. 
The  celebrated  miracles  performed  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe 
de  Paris  in  1789  and  the  cures  at  St.  Winifred's  well  are  sub- 
ject to  discount  on  more  than  one  consideration,  and  are  ex- 
plainable on  natural  principles.  However  justly  the  allegation 
of  a  general  or  even  a  frequent  realization  of  hope  on  the  part 
of  the  devotees  who  resort  to  such  mystical  localities  may  be 
impeached,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  every  asserted  case  of 
cure  at  those  places*  We  are  ready  to  admit  every  one  that 
is  proved.  The  power  of  excited  expectation,  of  faith  and 
roused  imagination  is  medicinally  very  great — so  great  that  a 
distinguished  German  school  of  medicine  (that  of  Stahl)  was 
actually  founded  upon  it  as  a  principle  of  practice.  The  au- 
thenticated cases  of  cure  at  St  Winifred's  well  and  at  similar 
resorts  in  the  dominions  of  Romanism  are  probably  not  much 
greater  in  number  than  the  authenticated  cases  of  the  cure  of 
scrofula  by  the  kings  of  England,  when  the  practice  of  touch- 
ing for  the  king^s  evil  was  an  usage  of  the  English  crown.  In 
both  cases  the  same  natural  force  was  to  be  credited  with  the 
result — the  same  principle  utilized  by  Stahl  in  his  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine — ^the  same  principle  by  which  every  treat- 
ise upon  mental  science  illustrates  the  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion over  the  states  of  the  body.  Miracle  to  effect  its  pur- 
pose must  stand  clear  of  all  such  possible  discounts ;  it  must 
authenticate  itself.  It  must  authenticate  itself  to  the  public 
view — to  the  senses  and  judgment  of  the  average  man,  and 
leave  no  room  to  account  for  it  from  excited  expectation,  from 
blind  confidence,  from  shrewd  arrangements,  Irom  inferior  be- 
ings (natural  or  supernatural).  It  must  manifest  clearly  ^Ae 
finger  of  God  or  it  is  worthless. 

5.  The  Jifth  grand  test  of  true  miracle  is,  that  it  shall  be 
performed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  of  an  indiscriminate 
character  as  friendly  or  unfriendly,  undesignedly  brought  to- 
gether, and  the  act  incidentally  done  and  without  formal  prep- 
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aration.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  individual  mirade 
should  be  able  to  pass  this  test,  or  one  or  two  more  which 
will  be  mentioned.  These  mighty  actions  are  generally  de- 
veloped in  a  system  or  series  of  miracle  marking  some  grand 
addition  or  transition  in  the  store  of  divine  knowledge  or  the 
ordinances  of  the  Kingdom.  The  system,  as  a  whole,  must 
be  able  to  stand  this  test,  and  thus  the  authoritv  of  the  vast 
bulk  which  is  done  in  public  will  uphold  the  few  isolated  in- 
stances done  in  circumstances  of  less  publicity  and  in  the 
presence  of  chosen  or  limited  witnesses.  The  object  of  mira- 
cle, to  authenticate  a  commission  from  God,  intended  to  em- 
brace men  generally  in  its  influence,  makes  it  necessary  to 
address  the  public  mind.  This  publicity  is  also  necessary  to 
the  completeness  of  the  proof  of  miracle,  when,  by  the  lapse 
of  time  and  events,  it  is  transmitted  beyond  the  eye-witnesses 
of  the  facts.  The  incidental,  and,  so  far  as  human  arrange- 
ments are  concerned,  undesigned  performance  of  the  act  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  of  indiscriminate  character  unde- 
signedly brought  together,  is  needful  to  repel  all  suspicion  of 
craft  and  management,  either  in  the  production  of  the  result 
or  in  a  packed  and  pre-arranged  proof  of  it.  This  test  is  met 
by  the  Gospel  miracle ;  it  is  not  met  by  the  miracle  of  the  Cal- 
endar. The  vast  majority  of  these  latter  acts  is  done  in  pri- 
vate —  often  with  no  witness  whatever — often  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  a  few  interested  in  securing  acceptance  of  the  coming 
wonder,  and  disqualified  as  witnesses  by  personal  defects,  or 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  brought  in  contact 
with  objects  of  their  testimony.  The  miracle  of  the  Calendar 
is  often  performed  in  apartments  of  religious  houses,  in  which 
the  possible  facilities  for  the  management  of  a  scenic  display 
are  without  assignable  limits.  *  They  are  witnessed  by  devo- 
tees—either  weak,  and  as  such  easily  deceived,  or  bigoted  in 
&vor  of  the  expected  demonstration,  and  as  such  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  desired  impression ;  or  else  unable  to  penetrate  the 
whole  case,  and  thus  incapable  of  testifying  to  the  whole  case, 
no  matter  how  generally  intelligent  or  worthy  of  confidence 
they  may  be.  The  miracle  of  St.  Januarius"  blood  is  not  only 
discredited  by  the  fact  that  the  liquefaction  is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  chemical  arrangements,  but  by  the  fact  of  an  incom- 
petent scrutiny  by  witnesses  otherwise  altogether  reliable. 
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No  doubt  the  liquefaction  takes  place ;  but  the  pre-arranged 
scene,  the  place,  the  mechanical  recurrence  of  the  wonder  at 
the  will  of  the  authorities,  the  actors,  and  the  entire  deficiency 
of  any  opportunities  of  a  preliminary  or  concurrent  investiga- 
tion— ^all  these  features  discredit  it  as  a  true  exhibition  of  divine 
power.    On  the  other  hand,  the  miracle  of  the  Gospel  was 
done  in  open  daylight,  on  public  streets  and  highways,  in  the 
crowded  temple  and  on  the  densely-thronged  mountain  s  side, 
in  villages  and  towns,  in  houses  filled  with  an  indiscriminate 
multitude  of  eager  but  non-partisan  beholders — before  scribe 
and  Pharisee,  priest  and  doctor  of  the  law — jealous^  watchful, 
filled  with  keen  and  vehement  desire  to  disbelieve  themselves 
and  discredit  to  others  all  that  was  done.  There  was  no  se- 
cret preparation,  no  formal  discrimination  of  witnesses  to  se- 
cure those  who  were  friendly  or  exclude  those  who  were  hos- 
tile.   The  objection  to  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
drawn  from  His  not  showing  Himself  to  the  Jewish  public, 
but  only  to  selected  witnesses,  though  all  were  not  selected, 
is  removed  by  the  number  of  the  witnesses,  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  many  of  them  to  accept  the  tact,  by  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  twelve  official  witnesses,  and  the  profound 
change  of  temper  wrought  in  them  by  the  fact,  and  especially 
by  three  whole  years  and  upwards  of  miraculous  power  dis- 
played by  Christ  himself.    This  appearance  after  the  rising 
to  between  five  and  six  hundred  witnesses  is  redeemed  from 
all  just  suspicion  and  vindicated  by  its  own  peculiar  reasons, 
into  which  we  cannot  enter  now.    Standing  in  a  system  of 
public  miracle,  it  is  freed  from  the  censure  of  not  complying 
with  the  test  of  publicity.    As  for  the  general  system  of  the 
Messiah's  miracle,  it  was  marked  by  publicity  in  a  degree  so 
complete  as  to  make  the  notion  of  deception  in  the  acts  or  in- 
competence in  the  proof  absolutely  impossible.    Suppose  an 
analogous  case :  Surely  if  for  three  years  past,  in  every  part  of 
a  State  of  the  American  Republic,  in  its  capital  and  chief  towns, 
in  its  villages  and  country  districts,  before  the  thronging 
thousands  of  the  people,  before  its  rulers  (civil  and  religious), 
its  lawyers  and  educated  intellect  of  every  class — ^before  mul- 
titudes, friendly,  hostile,  indifferent,  and  simply  curious — ^if  on 
such  a  theatre  as  that  a  thousand  acts  of  miraculous  power 
had  been  done  by  one  man,  surely  there  could  be  no  possi- 
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bility  of  questioning-  the  facts  or  impeaching  the  proof  of 
them.  To  compare  a  publicity  Hke  this  with  a  scenic  show 
hke  the  display  of  St.  Januarius,  is  to  mock  the  understanding. 
To  make  the  proof  in  both  cases  equally  respectable  in  the 
demand  of  credence,  is  absurd. 

6.  The  sixth  grand  test  and  distinction  of  true  miracle  is 
that  not  only  must  the  act  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  public, 
but  that  in  some  cases  public  tests  must  be  applied  at  the  time- 
examinations  held  by  other  than  friends  of  the  new  doctrine. 
This  is  another  of  the  tests  which  are  not  necessary  to  be 
applied  to  every  act  of  miracle,  but  only  to  crucial  cases.  Sci- 
ence never  deems  it  necessary  that  the  entire  body  of  the  facts 
on  any  given  subject  should  be  examined  ;  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  to  fairly  represent  the  force  which  produces  or  the  law 
which  governs  them,  is  deemed  altogether  sufficient  for  scien- 
tific purposes.    Renan,  in  his  treatment  of  this  point  in  the 
Christian  theory,  is  singularly  unfortunate.    He  claims  that 
the  only  reliable  investigation  that  could  have  been  made 
should  have  been  done  by  an  assembly  of  scientific  savants, 
and  denies  positively  that  any  investigation  was  ever  made  at 
all,  into  any  of  the  acts  performed  by  Jesus.    It  is  obvious  as 
a  reply  to  the  first  count  in  his  objection,  that  he  has  con- 
founded an  examination  into  a  fact,  for  which  other  than  sci- 
entific men  are  fully  competent,  with  an  examination  into  the 
cause  of  the  fact,  for  which  only  scientific  men,  possibly,  might 
be  competent    In  this  whole  war  upon  miracle  the  proof  of 
facts  is  perpetually  confounded  with  the  proof  of  causes.  The 
nature  of  the  power  employed  is  perpetually  confounded  with 
the  fact  which  is  developed.    The  nature  of  the  power  em- 
ployed is  an  inference  from  the  fact,  but  cannot  logically  be 
either  confounded  with  the  fact  or  employed  to  discredit  it. 
Even  if  a  scientific  habit  of  mind  is  needful  to  ijuarantee  the 
inferences,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  the  examination  and 
proof  of  the  fact.    A  fact  is  a  reality  subject  to  the  cognizance 
of  all  men,  and  the  apologetic  power  of  miracle,  is  that  the 
fact  warrants  no  other  assio^nment  of  cause  than  creative 
power.    An  instance  of  this  is  really  as  cognizable  by  the 
ordinary  as  by  the  scientific  mind.    A  peasant  would  be  no 
more  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  energy  present 
when  a  dead  man  is  brought  back  into  life,  than  a  savaoL  it 
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is  all-sufficient  as  a  reply  to  the  point  made  by  Renan,  that  a 
congress  of  scientists  is  not  necessary  to  the  proof  of  facts  ;  a 
convention  of  average  men  is  fully  competent  to  do  it.  More- 
over, Christlieb  has  justly  remarked  that  the  French  Academy, 
which  at  one  time  rejected  all  faith  in  lightning-rods,  vaccina- 
tion, and  the  existence  of  meteorites,  mif,^ht  have  proved  no 
more  trustworthy  in  their  judgment  of  miracles.  A  scientific 
body  is  far  from  infallible,  even  in  its  own  sphere,  the  search 
for  causes,  \and  cannot  command  confidence  merely  on  their 
scientific  character  and  apart  from  their  rendered  reasons.  But 
in  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  causes,  it  is  obviously  inadmis- 
^ble  to  deny  the  value  of  all  investigadon  except  that  which 
is  purely  scientific. 

Renan  is  even  more  unfortunate  in  the  second  count  in  his 
objection ;  he  flatly  denies  that  any  investigation  at  all  was 
ever  made  into  any  miraculous  act  of  Jesus,  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence.  He  deserves  the  curt  rebuke  of  Christlieb,  for  a 
want  of  candor  or  a  want  of  memory.  Two  cases  underwent 
examination,  one  on  a  deliberate  and  the  other  T>n  a  repeated 
scale.  The  case  of  the  man  born  blind,  restored  to  sight  by  a 
word  of  Christ,  was  examined  at  length  by  an  assembly  of 
eager  enemies  of  the  Nazarenc,  and  the  examination  is  re- 
ported at  length  in  one  entire  chapter  of  one  of  the  Gospels. 
The  parents  of  the  man  were  examined  on  one  part  of  the 
case;  the  man  himself  was  examined  and  rigorously  cross- 
examined,  and  all  in  public.  Bethany  was  visited  over  and 
over  again  by  crowds  from  Jerusalem  to  see  Lazarus  after  he 
was  raised  from  the  dead.  The  facts  in  this  case  were  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  admit  of  no  dispute  ;  and  the  result  of  this  re- 
peated investigation  by  so  many  persons  was  so  powerful  on 
the  public  judgment,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Nazarenc  abso- 
lutely plotted  against  the  life  of  Lazarus,  to  extinguish  tlie  in- 
fluence of  that  wonderful  event  in  his  history.  No  such  open 
and  scrutinizing  canvass  of  the  facts  by  the  general  public  and 
by  the  enemies  of  the  system  has  ever  marked  a  miracle  of 
the  Calendar.  In  the  development  of  legendary  miracle  there 
has  been  a  laborious  travesty  of  the  marks  and  evidence  of 
true  miracle ;  but  none  have  ever  been  invented  of  a  character 
to  command  the  confidence  of  a  candid  and  impartial  under- 
standing.  The  miracle  of  the  Gospel,  in  true  test  cases,  was 
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submitted  to  the  unrestricted  scrutiny  of  the  best  educateil  and 
the  most  hostile  intellect  of  the  time,  as  well  as  to  the  repeated 
examination  of  the  nreneral  public  ;  and  the  facts  were  not  only 
proved,  but  admitted.  The  ver)-  enemies  of  the  Gospel  testi- 
fied to  the  facts,  when  they  attempted  to  account  for  them  by 
Satanic  agency ;  something  must  have  been  done  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Pharisees  themselves  which  Satan  alone  in  their 
judgment  could  do. 

7.  The  seventh  grand  test  of  true  miracle  which  profoundly 
distinguishes  it  from  false,  is  that  the  alleged  facts  should  be 
generally  recognized,  not  by  the  partisans  of  the  new  system 
exclusively,  but  by  tk$  universal  public  of  the  day  as  actual 
occurrences,  known  to  the  public — not  by  the  testimony  of  ad- 
vocates, but  by  their  own  acquaintance  with  the  events.  The 
whole  proof  of  the  Gospel  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it  de- 
pended alone  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles ;  they  were  the 
offidal,  but  not  the  only  witnesses.  They  give  us  the  detail  of 
the  facts,  but  indisputable  fects  outside  of  their  personal  credi- 
bility, niake  all  the  public  of  the  time  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
their  narrative.  It  is  historically  demonstrable,  that  out  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  as  the  result  of  His  doctrine,  a  new  institute 
then  came  upon  the  stage.  It  won  thousands  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple into  its  discipline;  even  a  great  company  of  the  hostile 
priests  at  last  became  obedient  to  the  faith.  The  apostles 
boldly  appealed  to  the  miracles  of  Christ  as  the  ground  on 
which  they  claimed  obedience  to  the  Gospel.  They  boldly 
appealed  to  the  people's  own  knowledge  of  these  wonderful 
manifestations.  They  boldly  asserted  that  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles  and  won- 
ders and  signs,  wdiich  God  did  by  Him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as 
yourselves  also  know."  They  did  not  even  pretend  or  attempt 
to  prove  these  actions  by  their  own  testimony ;  they  appealed 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  themselves  as  to  the  facts. 
They  declared  as  matter  of  fact  that  these  things  had  been 
done  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  that  they  knew  it.  Such 
a  procedure  was  absolute  insanity — it  could  not  be  called  ly- 
ing— if  the  statement  was  not  true.  Suppose  a  parallel  case: 
Suppose  a  man  should  appear  in  this  country  with  the  design 
of  establishing  a  new  religion  and  uprooting  Christianity,  in- 
terwoven/ as  it  is,  with  the  highest  interests  of  the  existing 
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civil  order  and  fixed  in  the  affections  and  prejudices  of  the 
people.  Suppose  he  should  appeal  as  his  warrant  to  make 
the  new  development,  to  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  per- 
formed for  the  last  three  years,  In  city  and  village,  in  town 
and  country,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  the  people  in 
every  section  of  the  land.  Suppose  he  should  allege  that 
these  things  were  known  to  the  whole  people — ^not  upon  his 
say  so,  but  on  their  own  knowledge.  Suppose  now,  that 
there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  allegation. 
fVAal  effect  would  be  produced  by  it  ?  Certainly  it  would 
scarcely  excite  a  smile ;  the  allegation  would  be  too  transpar- 
ently absurd  to  arrest  any  serious  attention.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  more  humane  would  think  of  providing  a  place  in  a  lu- 
natic asylum  for  the  poor  victim  of  mental  hallucination.  But 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  not  a  ripple  would  appear  on  the 
surface  of  society.  lUit  now  suppose  that  the  assertion  was 
true,  and  that  for  three  ye^ars  and  upward,  in  every  part  of  the 
land,  the  dead  had  been  raised,  the  sick  healed,  the  blind 
cured,  and  miraculous  power  had  been  really  manifested  in 
manifold  forms  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  everywhere. 
Suppose  the  propagandists  of  the  new  faith  should  go  forth  call- 
ing the  people  to  accept  it,  appealing  to  the  facts  and  their 
own  knowledge  of  them.  What  would  be  the  effect  in  this 
case?  Assuredly,  society  would  be  stirred  to  its  foundations; 
the  new  institutions  would  grow  rapidly  into  a  power  in  society, 
and  appear  upon  its  surface  ;  and  this  effect  would  be  the  tes- 
timony of  the  ptiblic  to  the  facts.  The  overthrow  of  the  exist- 
ing system  and  the  erection  of  the  new,  as  the  result  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people's  own  knowledge  of  the  facts,  would  make 
them  even  more  impressive  witnesses  to  the  facts  than  the  offi- 
cial promulgation  of  the  new  discipline.  Thus  in  point  of  fact 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  renunciation  of  the  old 
faith,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  new  by  vast  multitudes  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  of  the  hostile  priests,  is  the  embodied  con- 
firmation of  the  ofHcial  witnesses  by  the  Jewish  people.  No 
general  public,  by  their  own  independent  knowledge,  have 
ever  given*  any  testimony,  much  less  such  testimony  as  this, 
to  the  miracle  of  the  Calendar. 

S.  The  eighth  grand  test  is  found  in  the  public  and  perma- 
nently organized  arrangements  made  to  preserve  the  facts, 
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and  to  secure  the  transmission  of  them  to  all  coniinq^  time. 
The  condiiions  of  a  reliable  transmission  of  facts  and  evidence 
through  indefinite  periods  have  been  already  explained.  This 
whole  elaborate  arrangement  was  made  to  secure  the  miracu- 
lous facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  A  record  was  made 
by  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  by  men  who  were  in  close  at- 
tendance on  the  person  of  Christ  during  His  whole  public 
life.  A  living  organization  capable  of  an  endless  succession 
was  provided.  The  voice  of  the  living  teacher  daily  and 
weekly  proclaiming  the  facts,  has  never  ceased  to  be  heard 
since  the  reorganization  of  the  Church  on  its  new  propagand- 
ist basis  eighteen  centuries  ago.  We  know  these  facts  were 
proclaimed  two,  six,  ten,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  because 
the  daily  and  weekly  proclamation  has  never  ceased.  Me- 
morial monuments  of  the  most,  striking  and  indestructible 
character  were  established.  A  change  in  the  Sabbath  day 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  |he  week  is  a  memorial  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  Bread  and  wine,  made  symboli- 
cally and  religiously  significant,  are  the  memorial  of  His  death. 
The  organization  of  the  Church,  and  the  whole  series  of  its 
acts  of  worship,  are  memorials  of  the  influence  and  authority 
of  the  Nazarene,  as  much  as  Mormon  institutions  are  of  the 
Mormon  founder.  From  the  beginning  of  Christ's  public 
ministry,  His  system  was  at  once  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  no  long  time  became  linked  widi 
the  history  and  legislation  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Tiberius 
very  early  proposed  to  admit  Christ  among  the  gods  of  Rome. 
Tacitus  spoke  with  stern  contempt  of  the  "  exitiabilis  supersti- 
tio  "  of  Chrestus,  For  the  long  period  of  three  hundred  years  in 
ten  distinct  persecutions,  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  under 
Nero,  Diocletian,  Decian,  and  Galerian,  was  exerted  with  re- 
morseless energy  to  extinguish  the  victorious  faith  of  the  Gal- 
ilean. Within  fifty  years  of  the  death  of  the  last  apostle,  a 
Christian  apologist  could  say  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  "We 
are  but  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  filled  all  that  belongs  to 
you  :  the  cities,  the  fortresses,  the  free  towns,  the  very  camps, 
the  palace,  the  senate,  the  forum— we  leave  to  you  the  tem- 
ples only."  All  that  tremendous  energy  of  faith,  by  which 
old  men  and  maidens,  senators  and  noble  ladies,  soldiers  ot 
the  legions,  and  plebeians  of  the  imperial  dty  triumphed 
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over  the  persecuting-  power  of  that  remorseless  g"overnment, 
testifies  to  the  power  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  From  that 
time  three-fourths  of  the  recorded  liistory  of  many  nations  of 
the  human  race,  and  a  grand  proportion  of  human  legislation, 
is  concerned  with  the  interests  of  Christianity — all  of  whose 
claims  to  faith  and  obedience  are  avowedly  based  upon  three 
years  of  miracle  and  divine  doctrine  in  the  brief  life  of  the 
Nazarene.  On  the  supposition  that  the  fi\cts  are  real,  the  re- 
sult is  natural  and  somewhat  proportionate.  On  tlie  tlf^nial  of 
the  facts,  the  record,  the  endless  organization,  the  memo- 
rial monuments,  and  the  tremendous  movement  of  human  his- 
tory, are  absolutely  unaccountable  anomalies!  Where  can  the 
miracle  of  the  Calendar  show  such  an  arrangement  to  authen- 
ticate itself  and  prevent  the  erasure  of  the  sign-manual  of  God, 
by  the  rush  of  time  and  events?  No  facts  of  human  history 
can  show  any  parallel  or  even  comparable  provisions  to  secure 
their  transmission.  No  events  in  human  history  can  trace 
back  to  their  origin  by  a  line  of  transmission  so  complete 
and  so  powerful  as  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel. 

9.  The  ninth  grand  test  oftrue  miracle  is  prophetic  announce^ 
meni  ^forehand*  The  sceptic  must  deal  with  the  historical 
and  literary  fact  of  a  record  confessedly  several  hundred  years 
in  existence  before  Christ  appeared,  which,  after  describing  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  minute  circumstances  connected 
with  His  history  and  person,  distinctly  announced  that  this 
predicted  messenger  from  God  would  perform  many  miracles. 
The  blind  would  see,  the  dumb  sinq-,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the 
lame  man  leap  as  the  hart.  Isaiali's  prophecy  is  extant  in  the 
Septuagint  V^ersion,  which  is  as  well  known  to  have  been 
made  near  three  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ  as  that 
the  Bible  was  translated  into  Enorlish  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
It  is  extant  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  centuries  beiore  the 
Septuai^nnt.  This  prophetic  test  covered  all  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  Moses  foretold  his  own  miracles  to  Pharaoh.  Joshua 
was  before  informed  and  fore-announced  the  fall  of  Jericho. 
Christ  told  the  seventy  as  He  sent  them  out,  they  should  exert 
a  miraculous  power.  Prophecy  always  goes  in  a  closer  or 
more  remote  relation  to  miracle.  This  test  discredits  all  the 
miracles  of  the  Calendar.  The  only  prophecy  connected  with 
them  completes  their  discredit;  it  is  the  prediction  of  them  as 
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"  the  lying  wonders  of  the  man  of  sin."  This  prophetic  test 
is  of  correlated  force;  the  prophecy  confirms  the  miracle,  and 
the  miracle  demonstrates  the  prophecy  to  be  true  fore-knowl- 
edge. In  the  light  of  this  close  and  apparently  universal  con- 
nection between  miracle  and  its  previous  announcement,  we 
have  a  right  to  discredit  all  miracle  which  cannot  disclose  its 
correlated  member  in  a  prophetic  advertisement,  if  not  of  each 
separate  act,  yet  of  the  general  commission  of  the  agent  to 
perform  such  works.  The  apologetic  work  of  the  test  is  great 
The  previous  announcement  challenqres  attention  and  chal- 
\^x\g(i?>  fulfilment :  it  discriminates  the  act  more  clearly  when 
it  is  done.  It  strongly  confirms  faith,  not  only  as  in  itself  an 
additional  instance  of  miraculous  knowledge  combined  with 
an  act  of  power,  but  because  it  is  a  deliberate  challenge  of 
divine  energy  which  can  never  be  the  instrument  of  deception; 
and  when  this  challenge  is  answered  by  the  power  invoked, 
the  demonstration  is  complete  on  both  sides  of  the  correlation 
between  the  miracle  of  knowledge  and  the  miracle  of  power. 

lo.  The  tenth  test  of  true  miracle  is  variety  and  wealth 
action.  Impostors  in  religion  economize  in  this  species  of 
proof  by  miracle,  and  sink  the  dignity  and  variety  of  action  in 
the  interests  of  practicability.  They  never  undertake  any- 
thing of  special  dignity  or  greatness  for  fear  of  failure  in  the 
execution  of  it,  and  restrict  themselves  to  a  line  of  action  un- 
distinguished by  any  greatness  or  variety  of  invention.  The 
miracles  of  the  Calendar,  which,  taking  the  whole  period  in 
which  they  are  said  to  have  occurred,  count  up  by  thousands, 
are  graduated  on  a  scale  of  insignificance  in  both  these  re- 
spects. The  healing  of  disease,  the  elevation  of  the  human 
body  in  the  air,  visible  appearances  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  victorious  physical  combats  with  the  devil  in  person, 
winking  and  weeping  images,  and  mysterious  marks  upon  the 
human  body,  are  the  chief  forms  of  miracle  in  the  conception 
of  the  architects  of  the  Calendar.  Of  the  Gospel  miracle  only 
^MX.  forty  are  on  detailed  record.  There  is  something  of 
conscious  power  in  this  stern  economy  of  recital.  This  specific 
detail  is  no  index  to  what  was  actually  done.  Incidciual  al- 
lusions are  made  to  multitudes  of  these  wondrous  acts.  Great 
multitudes  are  represented  as  resorting  to  the  Nazarene, 
bringing  the  sick  from  far  and  near,  and  the  record  says,  "He 
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healed  them  all."    Several  distinct  allusions  of  this  kind,  at 
different  periods  in  the  narrative,  are  suggestive  of  a  wonder- 
ful multiplication  of  individual  acts  of  miraculous  energy.  The 
three  and  a  hall  years  of  Christ's  public  ministry  glow  like  the 
star-fretted  midnight,  with  His  wondrous  works.    The  whole 
age  resounds  with  the  footsteps  of  God  walking  among  men. 
At  what  period  they  ceased  is  not  easy  to  tfll,  except  in  a 
general  way,  that  they  ceased  when  the  revelation  of  God, 
through  special  agents  of  His  will,  came  to  an  end.    When  a 
sufficienc}'  of  recorded  evidence  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  endless  order  of  the  Church  to  secure  a  rational  credence 
in  all  the  coming  ages,  the  inspired  record  of  these  facts  was 
closed,  and  the  miracle  of  apostle  and  apostolic  men,  outside 
of  this  record,  was  employed  to  give  currency  to  their  teach- 
ing and  authority  to  their  legislation  in  the  special  fields  of 
their  personal  labor.    As  only  a  portion  of  the  twelve  were 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  the  record,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  a  large  amount  of  apostolic  miracle  was  never  reliably  or 
at  all  recorded.  But  doubtless  the  law  of  correlation  between 
revelation  and  miracle  ruled  throughout  the  miraculouS  period 
and  marked  its  close.    Enough  was  gathered  into  the  canon- 
ical record  to  serve  all  the  ends  of  testimony  to  the  truth. 
Not  only  a  wealth  of  production,  but  a  noble  variety  of  sub- 
lime conceptions  was  realized  in  the  miracle  of  the  Gospel. 
The  raising  of  the  dead,  the  cure  of  disease  in  manifold  forms, 
the  feeding  of  the  enthusiastic  and  fainting  multitudes  in  the 
wilderness,  the  repair  of  broken  senses  and  useless  limbs,  the 
command  exerted  over  animal  nature,  over  storms  and  the 
agitated  sea,  over  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  steadiness  of 
the  earth,  and  over  the  constitution  of  bread,  water,  and  wine, 
indicate  at  once  the  wide  range  and  the  grand  conception  of 
the  Gospel  miracle.    In  reply  to  the  objection  raised  against 
the  test  of  greatness  and  dignity  in  true  miracle  in  the  Sahtr- 
day  Revieiv  of  April  29,  1876,  the  following  remarks  may  be 
sufficient:  The  writer  excepts  to  this  test  on  the  ground  that 
it  does  not  discredit  every  individual  instance  of  Calendar 
miracle,  nor  apply  to  every  individual  instance  of  the  miracle 
of  the  Scriptures."    According  to  this  reasoning  no  general 
rule  can  be  accepted  as  such,  unless  it  is  exclusive  of  all  ex- 
ceptions.   This  is  obviously  inadmissible.    Admit  that  iqdi- 
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vidual  instances  of  suitable  dignity  are  claimed  for  Calendar 
miracle  and  similar  instances  of  fsimiliar  action  are  attributable 
to  Gospel  miracle,  the  admission  certainly  does  not  destroy 
the  unquestionable  prevailing  character  of  both — the  one  as 
marked  by  lowness  and  the  other  by  sublimity  of  conception. 
Nay,  in  some  of  the  faVorite  instances  of  hostile  criticism,  on 
which  sceptics  frecjucntly  dwell  with  scornful  pleasure,  it  is 
clear  that  the  full  sig"niiicance  of  the  action  is  overlooked. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  rod  of  Muses  turned  intf)  a  serpent,  de- 
vouring the  serpent-rods  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  animal  and  reptile  creation  afforded  symbols  of 
the  divine  power  to  the  old  Egyptian,  and  were  worshipped 
as  such.  It  is  also  said  that  there  was  a  |)eculiar  serpent,  or 
what  is  more  likely,  that  the  priests  were  in  possession  of  a 
peculiar  process  by  which  a  serpent  could  be  stitfened  into  the 
likeness  of  a  rod  or  magician's  wand,  and  restored  to  animation 
and  motion  at  will  This  power  over  serpents,  and  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  Supreme  power  by  means  of  serpents,  gave  peculiar 
influence  over  the  multitude  to  the  artful  priesthood  of  Osiris. 
It  wa.s,*therefore,  a  noble  and  rational  policy,  worthy  of  God,  to 
discredit  the  false  gods  and  the  deceitful  priesthood  of  the 
^;yptians  by  showing,  through  the  peculiar  method  of  this 
miracle,  how  powerless  they  were  in  conflict  with  the  true  and 
living  God  The  purpose  of  Moses  was  to  secure  credit  to  the 
word  of  command  which  he  brought  from  Jehovah  to  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  and  it  was  entirely  germane  to  his  purpose 
to  overthrow  the  influence  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  over  his  mind. 
The  speech  of  Balaam's  ass  is  another  stock-instance  of  sceptical 
merriment  The  use  of  the  organs  of  an  animal  to  convey  in- 
telligence from  a  spiritual  being  unembodied  to  another  intel- 
ligent spirit  in  a  body  and  confined  to  bodily  organs  as  the  in- 
struments oi  its  knowing  aiul  acting,  is  certainly  not  irrational 
in  itself,  provided  it  is  practicable.  If  the  skill  of  man  can 
draw  articulate  speech  from  a  raven  or  a  parrot,  it  would  not 
seem  to  be  irrational  to  suppose  that  infinite  power  could  ex- 
tract it  from  the  organs  of  an  ass.  That  it  is  impracticable,  at 
the  least,  cannot  be  proved  ;  and  why  a  thing,  not  (obviously 
irrational  and  not  capable  of  being  proved  to  be  impracticable, 
should  be  construed  as  an  obvious  subject  for  contempt,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  conceive.  If  we  knew  all  the  circumstances  sur* 
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rounding  those  miracles  of  Scripture  which  are  supposed  to  be 
deficient  in  dignity,  it  is  altogether  probable  they  would  be 
quite  as  capable  of  vindication  as  the  miracle  of  Moses  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh.  In  an  age,  not  &r  advanced  from  barba- 
rism, among  a  people  among  whose  scanty  virtues  a  profound 
reverence  for  old  age  held  a  high  position,  there  may  have  been 
a  peculiar  energy  of  wickedness  in  the  mockery  of  Elisha  by 
the  rude  boys  of  an  Arab  camp  to  justify  a  judgment  of  God  in 
the  form  of  wild  beasts  or  the  spears  of  a  hostile  tribe.  It  may 
also  have  been  the  case  that  the  prophet  was  known  and  the 
insult  was  to  his  official  character,  not  to  his  person  or  age,  and 
as  such  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  God  himself.  If  we  knew 
the  whole  case,  criticism  might  be  disarmed.  Tlie  axe  raised 
from  the  water  may  have  sustained  peculiar  relations  to  the 
trainin<i  of  the  school  of  young  relitrious  teachers  which  the 
])ro})hct  was  instructing.  The  accidental  touching  of  a  dead 
l)ody  by  the  hones  of  a  prophet  may  have  sustained  relations 
to  some  j)tevious  teacfiings  of  the  prophet,  as  made  a  miracle 
through  the  unconscious  agency  of  his  bones  import  ant  to  the 
purpose  of  the  divine  government.  We  do  not  know  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  in  the"e  instances  of  Scripture  miracle, 
and  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  to  the  contrary,  an  impartial 
and  candid  criticism  will  be  disposed  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  a  presumed  sufficient  reason.  Besides  this  line  of  vindica- 
tion, it  may  l)e  that  the  analogy  of  God's  works  of  providence, 
and  of  the  mode  of  teaching  lie  has  employed  in  His  word, 
may  be  carried  into  His  miraculous  action.  In  general.  He 
speaks  to  be  understood  ;  occasionally  He  speaks  with  studied 
obscurity  in  His  word.  His  providence  is  generally  benevolent 
to  sinful  men;  occasionally  it  does  His  strange  work —ven- 
geance. There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  general  character 
of  true  miracle  is  grave,  elevated,  and  even  sublime ;  occasion- 
ally He  may  use  His  sovereignty  of  will  in  actions  familiar  and 
common.  The  purpose  to  test  the  temper  in  which  men  con- 
strue His  ways  is  a  ruling  element  in  His  administration  of 
grace,  and  by  these  instances  of  miracle  He  may  incidentally 
design  a  test  of  character  and  candor  toward  Himsel£  Even 
admitting  the  instances  to  be  all  the  sceptic  would  construe 
them  to  be,  they  are  the  exceptions  only  to  a  true  general  rule ; 
they  do  not  discredit  the  general  character  of  Gospel  miracle 
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for  a  grandeur  worthy  of  their  author  and  their  end.  Properly 
and  fully  understood  in  their  circumstances,  and  not  merely  in  the 
bare  statement  of  the  supernatural  effect,  they  may,  for  all  any 
one  can  now  know,  sustain  this  character  even  in  the  apparently 
exceptional  instances,  if  they  are  exceptional.  Nor  will  an  in- 
dividual instance  of  dignified  miracle  in  the  Calendar  series 
at  all  redeem  their  general  character  as  low  in  conception. 

II.  The  eleventh  test  of  true  miracle,  distinguishing  it 
strongly  from  the  miracle  of  the  Calendar,  is  the  infrequeney 
of  their  occurrence.    The  rival  class  is  graduated  on  a  scale 
just  the  reverse,  on  the  assertion  of  a  perpetual  systejii  of  mir- 
acle, co-existent  with  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  alleged  to  be 
necessary  to  sustain  it    This  necessity  is  discredited  by  the 
actual  efTects  of  the  system ;  instead  of  confirming  faith  it  breeds 
infidelity.    This  result  is  legitimate.   The  allegation  reflects 
dishonor  on  the  previous  provisions  made  by  God,  to  secure 
the  rational  belief  of  mankind,  by  implying  their  insufficiency. 
It  reflects  upon  His  moral  and  providential  administration ;  on 
the  one,  as  providing  superfluous  proof  in  deference  to  unrea- 
sonable unbelief ;  on  the  other,  as  allowing  a  perpetual  inter- 
ruption of  His  regular  system  of  administration.  The  miracle 
of  the  Gospel,  while  making  an  ample  display  of  power,  dur- 
ing an  epoch  of  miraculous  intervention,  does  not  permit  such 
an  epoch  to  appear  except  at  rare  and  necessary  periods.  It 
appears  only  when  some  revelation  of  truth  of  infinite  impor- 
tance to  an  immortal  race  of  sinful  creatures  is  to  be  made. 
As  the  Providential  Ruler  of  the  universe,  God  guides  His 
administration  by  a  general  system  of  laws.   The  laws  of  nat- 
ure are  the  determinate  effects  of  His  will ;  they  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  His  will ;  they  indicate  that  it  is  His  choice  and 
purpose  that  effects  shall  follow  causes  in  a  certain  regular 
sequence,  capable  of  being  known  and  conformed  to  by  creat- 
ures of  intelligence  and  will.    To  allow  of  a  constant  reversal 
of  those  laws  is  tantamount  to  a  contradiction  of  His  will.  To 
allow  such  an  interference  at  rare  periods,  for  a  great  and  vitally 
important  moral  purpose,  involving  the  eternal  interests  of  an 
immortal  race,  is  altogether  admissible  ;  human  reason  can  see 
nothing  unreasonable  or  incredible  in  such  a  conception.  But 
perpetual  reverse  of  law  is  a  contradiction  in  itself  and  involves 
it  in  the  will  of  God.    It  is  altogether  inadmissible,  either  on 
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the  g^round  of  fact  or  possibility,  and  the  very  foundation  of 
the  Calendar  miracle  is  swept  away  by  this  test.  The  notion 
of  perpetual  testimonial  miracle  is  at  war  with  every  just  con- 
ception of  the  divine  administration. 

12.  The  twelfth  test  of  true  miracle  is  found  in  the  charac- 
ter and  work  of  the  official  witnesses.  As  before  remarked,  the 
credit  of  Christianity  does  not  stand  aUnu  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  twelve  apostles.  Only  a  portion  of  them  were  con- 
cerned in  the  construction  of  the  record.  They  were  the 
official  teachers  and  witnesses  of  the  new  development,  but 
not  by  any  means  the  only  witnesses.  The  whole  public  of 
Jewry  were  witnesses,  and  the  changes  in  the  society  of  the 
day  is  the  demonstration  of  their  undesigned  testimony.  The 
work  of  the  apostles,  which  is  independent  of  all  consideration 
of  their  character,  is  an  independent  source  of  evidence  to  the 
truth.  These  men  were  selected  to  proclaim  the  facts  and 
doctrines  in  the  system  of  the  great  teacher;  to  extend  still 
further  the  revelation  from  God,  and  to  organize  the  institu- 
tions growing  out  of  them.  The  testimony  of  these  men  is 
threefold  in  character:  it  consists  first  in  what  they  are  them- 
selves :  secoHct,  in  what  they  said ;  third,  in  what  they  did. 
Their  credibility  is  unimpeachable  on  all  their  grounds.  They 
were  men  of  sound  minds  ;  this  is  evident  from  their  writings. 
They  were  men  of  transparent  candor,  as  evinced  by  their 
whole  relation  of  the  facts,  by  their  self-sacrifice,  by  their  reso- 
lute confidence  in  their  own  statements,  by  the  loss  of  all  for 
the  testimony  they  bore.  They  were  plain  and  unlettered 
men  of  a  low  rank  in  society,  for  the  most  part,  and  it  is  not 
supposable  that  in  such  mere  ambition  and  the  I'clat  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  religion  would  overbalance  the  loss  of  ail  things 
which  such  a  class  would  be  likely  to  value.  Conscious  im- 
postors in  founding  a  new  religion  always  provide  for  secur> 
ing  their  personal  interests  in  this  life,  and  a  sure  part  in  the 
promise  of  the  future.  These  men  encountered  the  loss  of  all 
things  in  this  world ;  and  the  lofty  system  they  taught  con- 
demned all  liars,  and  themselves  if  they  lied,  to  endless  wretch- 
edness. They  gained  poverty,  persecution,  imprisonment,  wan- 
derings without  end  over  sea  and  land,  the  scourge  and  ven- 
geance of  the  religious  systems  they  assailed ;  yet  they  never 
flinched  firom  testifying  to  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
46 
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pel.  A  refined  and  intense  ambition  might  tempt  a  single  in- 
tense and  resolute  intellect  to  hazard  much  to  establish  a  new 
faith,  in  the  success  of  which  he  might  indemnify  himself  for 
the  sufferhigs  incident  to  the  attempt.  But  it  is  wholly  in- 
credible that  twelve  plain  men,  giving  no  one  of  them  indica- 
tions of  any  peculiar  ambition,  should  sacrifice  home,  friends, 
ease,  and  security,  for  danger,  suiferingi  incessant  labor,  and 
death  itself  for  a  lie  of  which  they  were  the  conscious  authors. 
They  did  evidently  believe,  with  intense  conviction,  what  they 
taught  others  to  believe.  That  they  were  not  deceived  is  clear 
from  their  incessant  appeals  to  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  by 
the  people  to  whom  they  first  preached ;  self-delusion,  how- 
ever honest,  could  give  them  no  hold  on  a  people  not  simi- 
larly deluded.  If  ever  witnesses  were  credible  on  the  ground 
of  faultless  personal  competency,  the  official  witnesses  of  Gos- 
pel miracle  were  worthy  of  confidence. 

But  independent  of  their  personal  character,  the  work  these 
men  did,  testifies  irresistibly  to  the  truth  of  what  they  declared. 
This  work  is  of  varied  character.  Take  the  delineation  of  the 
character  and  purposes  of  Christ — a  delineation  which  is  as  real 
as  a  work  of  literary  art  as  the  character  of  Lear  or  Hamlet 
They  describe  by  artless  touches  a  character  so  unique,  so 
simple,  so  grand,  so  beautiful,  that  it  stands  alone  in  the  his- 
tory, as  it  does  in  the  literature  of  mankind,  a  character  which 
commands  the  rcvt-rence  of  all  men,  and  which  even  the  lead- 
ing infuiel  intellects  of  the  age  have  united  to  praise  as  some- 
thing absolutely  beyond  comparison.   This  delineated  cliarac- 
ter  of  Christ  is  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what  they  say 
of  Him.    It  could  not  possibly  have  been  due  to  the  natural 
genius  of  these  uncultured  fishermen,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  character  of  Hamlet  was  due  to  the  genius  of  Shakespeare. 
It  would  be  as  well  to  suppose  that  wondrous  creation  was 
the  work  of  a  dozen  of  the  scene-shifters  and  candle-snuft'ers  ol 
the  Globe  or  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  or  that  the  Transfigura- 
tion of  Raphael  was  the  work  of  a  dozen  small  negro  artists, 
whose  only  culture  in  art  had  been  sketches  in  charcoal  on  a 
cellar-door.    The  notion  is  preposterous.    The  possibility  of 
the  achievement  lay  in  only  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  these 
men  simply  related  what  they  had  seen  a  living  person  say  and 
do ;  and  the  unparalleled  splendor  and  perfection  of  the  por- 
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traiture  lay  in  the  history  and  qualities  of  that  livings  man,  and 
not  in  their  conceptions  of  the  ideally  perfect  in  human  charac- 
ter. Considered  on  their  character,  these  witnesses  are  com- 
petent; independent  of  their  character,  their  work  certifies  it- 
self. The  delineation  of  Christ  is  true,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible unless  true. 

But  this  is  only  a  sample  of  their  work.  Add  to  this  the 
development  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  system  of  practical  mor- 
ality, the  grandest  theories  of  the  universe ;  the  most  profound 
and  skilfully  adjusted  system  of  doctrine  and  the  founding  of 
the  most  remarkable  institution  in  human  history,  the  reor- 
ganized Church  of  the  old  covenant — all  these  are  the  work  of 
theGalilean  fishermen.  The  Christian  theory  is,  that  they  did 
it  under  the  inspiration  of  God.  The  sceptical  theory  is,  that 
they  did  it  under  the  inspiration  of  their  own  genius.  This 
theory  is  utterly  incredible.  On  the  Christian  theory  all  is 
plain,  for  the  cause  is  adequate  to  the  effects.  To  crown  their 
credibility  as  witnesses  to  the  miracle  and  doctrine  of  Jesus, 
they  themselves,  as  charged  with  a  further  extension  of  the 
new  revelation,  worked  miracles.  This  is  admitted  even  by 
the  Talmud.  It  is  repeatedly  recorded  and  affirmed  in  the 
New  Testament  It  is  confirmed  by  the  early  and  unpolluted 
traditions  of  the  Church.  This  fact  might  constitute  a  distinct 
test  of  true  miracle  in  its  conflict  with  the  miracle  of  the  Cal- 
endar. The  testimony  of  the  Gospel  miracle  is  confirmed  in 
its  official  witnesses  by  miracle.  No  such  indorsement  is 
claimed  for  the  miracle  of  the  Roman  saints  as  a  divine  cer- 
tificate of  their  luitnesses. 

13.  The  tkirtccntk  and  last  test  and  evidence  of  true  mira- 
cle, by  which  it  is  honorably  distinguished  from  all  false  mira- 
cle, is  the  testimony  and  assent  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  facts.  I'^or  seventeen  centuries  these  facts  were  not 
questioned  even  by  the  infidels  of  the  ages  as  they  succeeded. 
Cclsus  and  Porphyry,  Hierocles  and  Julian,  all  admitted  the 
facts  and  ascribed  them  to  magic.  Jewish  writers  join  in  the 
same  testimony.  Josephus,  in  a  passage  so  clear  that  no  ref- 
uge is  left  to  the  sceptic  but  an  attack  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  writing,  gives  important  evidence;  and  even  if  the  passage 
has  been  interpolated  to  a  certain  extent,  of  which  we  have  no 
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reliable  proof,  it  is  incredible  the  whole  passage  is  spurious, 
and  its  importance  cannot  be  destroyed.    He  says : 

"  Now  there  was  about  this  time,  Jesus,  a  wise  man.  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him  a 
roan  ;  fur  he  performed  many  wonderful  works.  He  was  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  re- 
ceived the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  bim  many  of  the  Jews  and  also  many 
of  the  Gentiles.  This  was  the  Christ.  And  when  Pilate,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
principal  men  among  us.  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  who  had  loved  him 
from  the  first,  did  not  cease  to  adhere  to  him.  For  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again, 
on  the  third  day,  the  divine  prophets  having  foretold  these  and  ten  thonsand  other 
wonderful  things  concerning  bim.  And  the  tribe  or  sect  of  Christians,  so  named  from 
him,  subsists  to  this  time." 

The  Talmud,  which  is  a  collection  of  old  Jewish  tradi- 
tional doctrines,  first  committed  to  writing'  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era — probably  not 
more  than  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  last  apostle, — 
amid  many  strongly  hostile  sentiments  toward  the  Nazarene, 
openly  acknowledges  that  He  did  many  wonderful  works. 
The  Talmudic  writers  ascribe  the  facts  they  admit,  to  His 
havinij;^  accjuired  the  ric^ht  pronunciation  of  the  Shemma- 
phorah,  or  the  ineffable  name  of  God,  which  they  say  He  stole 
out  of  the  Temple.  They  also  ascribe  them  in  part  to  the 
arts  of  mag^ic,  which  He  is  said  to  have  learned  in  Egypt.  The 
Talmud  also  gives  instances  ot  miracle  wrought  by  the  apos- 
tles, and  accounts  for  them  in  the  same  discreditable  way. 

Another  remarkable  testimony  from  a  source  not  friendly, 
if  not  positively  hostile,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
pro-consular  or  procuratorial  government  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
to  the  Imperial  Government  at  Rome.  It  was  an  established 
usage  of  the  Roman  administration  to  require  regular  reports 
from  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  in  this  way  all  oc- 
currences worthy  of  note  in  every  section  were  laid  up  in  the 
national  archives.  Under  this  rule,  it  might  have  been  expect- 
ed that  Pilate  would  transmit  an  account  of  the  marv^ous 
transactions  in  Judea  during  his  administration.  The  reports 
from  the  provinces  were  called  Acta,  and  while  no  more  in- 
tended for  general  circulation  than  any  other  official  papers, 
they  were  accessible  to  scholars  and  inquirers  of  every  class 
and  afforded  material  for  the  historian.  That  Pilate  did  send 
an  official  report  touching  the  history  and  execution  of  Christ, 
to  the  Roman  Government,  is  proved  by  the  indisputable  fact 
that  the  Christian  apologists,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
appealed  to  the  Acta  Pilati  in  the  public  archives,  as  confirm* 
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atory  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  In  various  public  doc- 
uments petitioning  for  mercy,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  Senate,  they  appeal  to  this  documentary  evidence  in  the 
Government  archives.  Thus  Justyn  Martyr,  in  an  address  to 
Antoninus  Pius  about  a.d.  140,  follows  his  narrative  of  the 
crucifixion  by  this  bold  appeal:  "  And  that  these  things  were 
so  done,  you  may  know  from  the  Acts  made  in  the  time  of 
Pontius  Pilate."  After  relating  some  of  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
he  appeals  to  the  archive  document  again  as  containing  the 
same  statements.  Tertullian,  about  a.d.  200,  after  speaking 
of  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  as- 
cension into  heaven,  adds  this  statement;  "  Of  all  these  things 
relating  to  Christ,  Pilate  himself,  in  his  conscience  already  a 
Christian,  seni  an  account  to  Tiberius,  then  Emperor."  That 
Pilate  did  report  the  facts  to  Rome  is  not  only  proved  by  the 
constant  appeal  of  the  Christian  apologists  to  the  Acta  Pilati, 
but  is  in  a  high  moral  probability  supported  by  the  unquestion- 
able historical  fact  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  very  early, 
about  A.D.  52  —within  nineteen  years  of  the  death  of  Christ — 
formally  proposed  to  the  Senate  to  decree  him  a  place  among 
the  gods  of  Rome.  On  what  information  did  he  proceed  ? 
No  doubt  the  public  bruit  of  the  wonderful  history  was  wide 
spread  and  widely  received  to  have  justified  such  a  proposal ; 
but  if  we  suppose  the  official  report  of  the  governor  of  Judea 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  it  is  easier  to  account 
for  it.  It  would  hardly  have  been  made  solely  on  the  current 
reports,  unsupported  by  the  legal  report  of  the  provincial  ad- 
ministration. The  same  Tertullian  goes  on  to  say :  **  There 
was  an  ancient  decree,  that  no  one  should  be  received  for  a 
deity,  unless  he  was  first  approved  by  the  Senate.  Tiberius, 
in  whose  time  the  Christian  name  had  its  rise,  havinqf  received 
from  Palestine  in  Syria  an  account  of  such  things  as  manifested 
the  truth  of  his  divinity,  proposed  to  the  Senate  that  he 
should  be  enrolled  among  the  Roman  gods,  and  gave  his 
own  prerogative  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion.  But  the  Senate 
rejected  it,  because  the  Emperor  himself  had  declitied  the 
same  honor."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Acta  Pilati 
were  for  many  years  in  the  archives  of  Rome,  and  were  per- 
petually appealed  to  by  the  Christian  apologists,  to  deprecate 
the  persecuting  fury  of  the  Government.    Those  official  re- 
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ports  of  Pilate  seem  to  have  confirmed  all  the  leadinc^  facts 
touching  the  history  and  death  of  Jesus  as  narrated  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  also  known  that  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus  kept  the  image  of  Christ  in  the  chapel  of  the 
palace,  and  was  only  restrained  from  raising  a  temple  in 
honor  of  him,  by  the  oracles,  which  foretold  if  this  were  done, 
all  the  rest  of  the  temples  would  be  forsaken. 

The  early  infidel  and  pagan  enemies  of  Christianity,  Celsus, 
Porphyry,  Hierocles,  and  the  Emperor  Julian,  the  Apostate, 
never  pretended  to  question  the  miraculous  facts  of  the  Gospel 
history,  as  facts ;  they  only  denied  their  divine  origin.  Celsus 
openly  admits  the  facts  and  ascribes  them  to  the  magic  arts, 
which  Christ  learned  in  Egypt.  Julian  says:  "Jesus  did 
nothing  worthy  of  fame  unless  any  one  can  suppose  that  cur- 
ing the  lame  and  blind,  and  exorcising  demons  in  the  villages 
of  Bethsaida,  are  some  of  the  greatest  works."  He  acknowl- 
edges that  Jesus  had  a  sovereign  power  over  *'  impure  spiritar," 
that  He  walked  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  expelled 
demons.  He  admits  the  facts,  but  endeavors  to  depreciate 
their  .si(;nificance  and  value.  Strauss  and  Renan  admit  a 
basis  of  fact,  but  explain  away  all  that  was  miraculous  in 
them.  According  to  the  modern  rationalistic  commentators, 
the  transficj^uration,  for  example,  was  only  the  beams  of  the 
new-risen  sun,  falling  on  the  eyes  of  the  witnesses  suddenly 
roused  from  sleep,  and  mistaken  for  a  siij)ernatural  transfor- 
mation. To  all  this  sort  of  canvassing  of  the  facts,  the  plain 
Anglo-Saxon  intellect  refuses  to  consent.  The  facts  are  true 
as  related,  or  we  have  no  reliable  evidence  that  any  thing  at 
all  occurred.  The  testimony  must  either  be  accepted  or  re- 
fused. Witnesses  who  are  deceived,  or  who  positively  lie  in 
the  cool  narration  of  alleged  occurrences,  are  not  to  be  be- 
lieved at  all.  If  they  are  at  all  reliable,  they  are  reliable  in  all 
they  say. 

This  is  an  imperfect  resumd  of  one  single  branch  of  the 
Christian  evidences,  the  proof  of  the  Gospel  miracle.  They  not 
only  establish  the  wondrous  history  of  the  apostolic  era,  but 
render  it  forever  impossible  for  any  really  well-informed  and 
judicially  impartial  understanding  to  confound  them  with  the 
miracle  of  the  Calendar.  The  brilliant  and  prolific*  writer  who 
estimates  that  on  '<  human  evidence  the  miracles  of  St  Teresa 
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and  St  Francis  of  Assisi  are  as  well  established  as  those  of 
Ihe  New  Testament,"  and  that  the  miracles  of  the  Roman 
Calendar  "  resemble  and  rival  those  of  the  Gospels/'  will  not 
be  able  to  carry  the  judgment  of  any  one  outside  of  the  infidel 
ranks  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  is  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  be  credited  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  case. 
We  repeat  again,  the  Christian  Gospel  stands  upon  facts — 
facts  already  accomplished  and  incapable  of  obliteration  or 
change  or  successful  obscuration — facts  supported  by  a  kind 
and  degree  and  complication  of  evidence  which  support  no 
other  facts  in  all  the  history  of  mankind.  Science  may  compel 
alteration  in  some  interpretations  of  Scripture,  but  can  never 
shake  its  foundations.  The  Word  and  Church  of  God  rest  upon 
a  basis  of  past  facts,  which  are  absolutely  incapable  of  change 
by  any  conceivable  power.  Clement  R.  Vaughan. 
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MEDIiEVAL  JEWISH  THEOLOGY.* 

ALTHOUGH  published  some  time  ago,  the  book  named 
in  the  margin  has  not  attracted  quite  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, and  it  is  not  too  late  for  us  to  give  some  account  of  it 
to  American  readers.  To  begin  with  the  external  features,  it  is 
a  large  page  octavo,  printed  in  a  distinct  Latin  Qrpe.  The  reader 
of  German  books  knows  how  to  be  grateful  for  this  feature. 
The  author  is  designated  simply  as  Dr.  David  Kaufmann.  How- 
ever little  we  may  care  for  a  man's  titles,  it  would  yet  be  pleasant 
to  place  a  new  author  in  some  local  habitation.  From  inter- 
nal evidence  we  conclude  that  Dr.  Kaufmann  is  a  Jewish  scholar 
— perhaps  instructor  in  the  Jewish  Seminary  at  Breslau. 

The  title  is:  "  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  [Divnne]  At- 
tributes in  the  Jewish  Medi[eval  Theology  from  Saadia  to 
Maimonidcs."  This  ^ives  the  scope  of  the  treatise.  The  au- 
thor has  chosen  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes  as  form- 
ing the  kernel  of  theology.  The  writers  whom  he  treats  are 
seven  in  number,  viz:  Saadia,  Bachia  Ibn  Pakuda,  Solomon 
Ibn  Gabirol  (Avicebron),  Judah  ha-Levi,  Joseph  Ibn  Zaddik, 
Abraham  Ibn  Daud,  and  Maimonides.  Of  these  names  three 
are  not  unknown  to  the  Gentile  world ;  Saadia,  Judah,  and 
Maimonides.  These  three  are  treated  at  greater  length  than 
are  the  others — about  three-quarters  of  the  body  of  the  work 
being  devoted  to  them.  Of  the  remainder  Bachia  Ibn  Pakuda 
has  the  worst  fate.  We  are  only  told  that  Dr.  Kaufmann  has 
"  set  forth  the  theology  of  this  thinker  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  at  Vienna."  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Transactions  of  this  learned  body  are  not  accessible  to 
every  one,  even  in  Germany,  and  we  rather  r^ret,  for  the  sake 

*  Geschichte  tUr  AttributenUhre  in  der  Judischen  XeUgumspMbupkit dn MiUMknwtm 
Saadja  bis  MaimilHi,  von  David  Kattfmann.   Gotba :  1877.   ppw  ziv.,  517. 
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oi  completeness,  that  our  author  did  not  reproduce  his  essay,  or 
some  abridgment  of  it»  here. 

The  Jewish  writers  named  above  followed  each  other  chro- 
nologicsdly  in  the  order  given.  The  reason  why  this  particular 
group  was  chosen  as  the  subject  of  our  treatise  may  he  easily 
seen.  The  post-biblical  Jewish  literature  naturally  divides  it- 
self into  three  distinctly  marked  periods.  We  may  character- 
ize them  severally  as  the  age  of  the  Apocrypha,  of  the  Talmud, 
and  of  the  modem  Hebrew.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  mental  activity  of  the  expatriated  Jews  was  concen- 
trated on  the  Law.  It  became  to  them  the  object  of  devotion 
in  place  of  the  temple  they  had  lost  The  more  rigorously 
they  were  excluded  from  the  only  site  where  sacrifice  could 
lawfully  be  offered,  the  more  zealously  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  such  ritual  and  ceremonial  as  was  still  left  to  them. 
For  centuries  the  whole  nation  labored  at  a  common  problem, 
and  produced  finally  the  marvelous  Corpus  Juris  which  we 
know  as  the  Talmud.  The  culmination  of  this  period  we  may 
mark  at  about  the  sixth  Christian  century.  *  The  Talmud  was 
then  committed  to  writing.  Its  study  began  to  decline  as  soon 
as  its  form  was  fixed.  In  the  Jewish  as  in  the  Christian  world, 
there  followed  a  period  of  comparative  sterility.  The  West 
had  fallen  to  the  Barbarians.  Byzantium,  in  the  last  stage  of 
decrepitude,  could  keep  up  only  the  semblance  of  the  old 
Roman  power  and  Roman  civilization. 

The  awakening  which  finally  came  was  connected  with  the 
spread  of  Mohammedanism.  Arabia  had  been  till  now  a 
cipher  in  the  world's  progress.  Her  scattered  clans  had  spent 
their  strength  in  internal  conflict.  The  camel-driver  of  Mecca 
was  the  first  to  make  them  feel  their  strength,  for  he  was  the 
first  to  unite  them  in  a  common  cause.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  new  and  vigorous  power  which,  in 
less  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  had  robbed 
the  Church  of  its  fairest  provinces,  made  Africa  and  Spain  sub- 
ject to  the  Caliph,  and  even  thundered  at  the  door  of  the  young 
kingdom  of  the  Hammerer.  This  history  as  a  phenomenon,  as 
an  external  thing,  is  known  to  every  one.  We  are  here  con- 
cerned with  less  obvious  features — the  rise  of  a  new  learning 
and  its  influence  on  Judaism.  The  promise  of  a  literature  did 
not  seem  £ur  under  the  earlier  Caliphs.   Whether  Omar  in 
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fact  destroyed  the  library  at  Alexandria,  the  saying  attribated 
to  him  expresses  well  enough  his  temper  and  that  of  his  imme^ 
diate  successors.  The  Koran  was  literature  enough  for  them. 
But  when  the  work  of  conquest  was  done,  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  gave  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  a  court,  art  was 
called  to  his  aid.  The  rii^or  of  persecution  was  relaxed,  and 
Jews  and  Christians  basked  in  the  imperial  favor.  The  Jews, 
in  fact,  had  always  been  more  cono^enial  to  the  Muselman  than 
the  Christians.  Many  Arabian  tribes  had  professed  to  be  Jews 
before  the  time  cf  Mohammed.  Mohammed  himself  was  at 
one  time  inclined  to  embrace  Judaism.  His  system  might  al- 
most be  called  a  Jewish  heresy.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  was  indeed  disposed  to  persecute,  but  the  fact  remained  that 
he  had  recognized  the  Old  Testament  as  a  divine  revelation. 
Many  points  of  similarity  in  belief  and  custom  were  evident  to 
every  observer.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  in  the  court 
of  Baghdad,  Jewish  scholars  and  phj^icians  were  welcome. 
Even  Christian  princes  have  been  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
similar  service. 

The  impulse  to  philosophical  studies  among  the  Arabs 
came  from  the  Christians.  Aristotle,  who  was  recognized  by 
them  as  ike  Philosopher,  was  made  known  through  the  labors 
of  Syrian  monks.  With  philosophy  came  into  being  a  ration- 
alistic theology,  and,  as  a  reaction  from  this,  sturdy  ortho- 
doxy and  slavish  traditionalism.  These  intellectual  move- 
ments soon  spread  into  the  camp  of  Israel.  Polemics  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  Arabic  authors  maintained  that 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain  prophecies  of  Mohammed. 
Attempts  to  proselytize  seem  to  have  been  made  with  such 
arguments  addressed  to  the  Jews.  It  became  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  the  leaders  of  this  people  to  reply  to  such  assertions, 
and  a  renewed  and  zealous  study  of  the  Bible  was  the  result. 
During  the  supremacy  of  the  Talmud  such  study  had  been 
comparatively  neglected.*  The  sect  of  Karaim,  indeed,  had 
insisted  on  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  maintained  its  author- 
ity to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  Talmud.  Their  study,  how- 
ever, had  been  with  little  conception  of  a  true  scientific 


*  It  is  A  ranMrkaUe  imet  that  the  labon  of  the  Maiorites  in  fixing  the  Old  TeMameot 
text  were  carried  on  in  just  this  period. 
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method.  It  was  in  the  train  of  Arabic  speculation  that  genu- 
ine and  fruitful  exegetical  work  was  carried  on.  The  battle 
of  rationalism  and  orthodoxy  that  raged  among  the  Moslems 
was  fought  over  with  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  place  of  the  Koran. 

The  Jewish  theology  of  this  period  is  then  a  branch  of  Ara- 
bic theology.  The  terminolog)'  and  method  was  the  same  in 
both.  Nearly  all  the  works  of  Jews  in  this  period  were  writ- 
ten in  Arabic.  It  is  so  of  the  works  criticised  in  the  treatise 
before  us,  though  some  of  them  are  extant  only  in  Hebrew 
translations.  We  have  spoken  of  "this  period,"  and  we 
think  our  author  has  chosen  just  the  men  who  make  a  dis- 
tinctly marked  .efroup.  Beginning  with  Saadia,  who  was  un- 
questionably the  pioneer  of  tlie  movement,  he  breaks  off  with 
Maimonid(!s,  in  whom  it  as  uncjuestionably  reached  its  culmi- 
nation. After  him  speculation  lost  its  vigor,  and  the  interest 
centred  elsewhere.  Within  the  group  two  tendencies  are  no- 
ticeable— the  rationalistic  and  the  orthodox.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  examine  one  writer  on  each  side.  Saadia,  the  first 
one  in  order,  is  a  good  example  of  the  former  tendency. 

This  philosopher,  born  in  Fayum  in  Egypt  (hence  in  Ara- 
bic his  name  is  Sa'ad  al-Fayumi),  was  called,  while  quite  a 
young  man,  to  be  President  (Gaon)  of  the  celebrated  Rabbini- 
cal school  at  Sura  in  Mesopotamia, — hence  his  Hebrew 
name,  Saadia  ha-Gaon.  He  had  at  that  time  already  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings  against  the  Karaim.  The 
school  over  which  he  was  called  to  preside  had  lost  much  of 
its  importance,  and  its  chief  had  hitherto  been  subservient  to 
the  Jewish  Exilarch  (Resh  Galutha).  Saadia  was  called 
upon  to  confirm  an  unrighteous  legal  decision  of  the  Exil- 
arch, and,  on  refusal,  was  deposed.  He  lived  for  some  time 
in  retirement  at  Baghdad,  but  was  finally  restored  to  his  of- 
fice, and  held  it  till  his  death  (a.d.  943). 

Among  his  numerous  works,*  two  of  the  most  important 
have  come  down  to  us.  One  of  these  is  the  translation  into 
Arabic  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
Arabic  version  contained  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots. 


*  The  list  of  these  embraces  framman  and  lexicons  of  the  Hebrew,  commentaries  oa 
die  BOde  and  Talmnd,  rtlatatiOBS  of  the  Karaim,  etc.  Cf.  Graote,  Gcscfakhle  der  Jo- 
den.  Bd.  St  P>  479i 
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As  the  work  of  one  man,  it  is  perhaps  unique  among  Jewish 
translations  of  the  Scriptures.* 

The  other  work,  and  the  one  which  concerns  us  here,  is  a 
theologico-phllosophical  work,  entitled  "  Emunoth  we-Deoth" 
("Dogmas  and  Philosophy").  It  was  originally  written  in 
Arabic,  but  soon  became  current  in  a  Hebrew  translation,  and 
it  is  now  known  chiefly  in  this  form.f  The  year  943  of  our 
era  is  given  as  the  date  of  its  composition. 

We  may  now  allow  Dr.  Kaufmaon  to  analyze  for  us  the  the- 
ology of  Saadia.  For  his  purpose,  only  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  the  Emunoth  are  available ;  the  two  which  treat 
theology  proper.  The  first  is  occupied  with  the  proof  for  the 
existence  of  God,  and  on  this  he  remarks: 

'*SMdia*«pffoof  fortheexbienoeof  God  istriMtwecaUtliecosmolog^^  TUtht 

gives  in  Us  first  chapter  with  detail  and  thoroughness.  Before  he  can  undertake  to  de- 
fine die  attributes  of  God,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  esubiish  the  iti^a  of  God  safe  from 
ConfatAtioa  or  mttack.  Henee  Hiit  introductory  chapter.  ....  Tito  objectioos  lOiMt 
method  of  proof  seem  to  have  been  current  at  the  time.  To  judge  hj  the  reply  made 
to  them  they  were  in  substance  these.  Onp  savs,  To  be  sure  we  can  arR^ic  from  effect 
to  cause,  and  so  from  the  universe  to  its  cause,  but  we  must  in  this  follow  the  analogy 
of  experience.  In  every  natural  aucoession  of  events,  we  6nd  a  pkjnUai  canse  odf  .  la 
Seddng  a  first  cause,  therefore,  wc  have  no  ripht  to  spring  from  a  physical  effect  tot 
n^tr-p^sieal  cause.  The  second  objection  denies  that  our  mind  can  stop  at  any  point 
In  the  diain  of  cause  and  effect,  for  the  quesdon  arises  anew.  What  te  the  cause  of  ddi 
cause?  In  other  words,  why  can  we  not  assume  a  regrtssui  im  in/hutumt  Thefint 
objection  is  treated  in  a  passape  which  we  will  transfer  hither. 

"  '  If  any  one  answers  (says  Saadia),  you  have  assumed  a  Creator  evidently  because 
you  have  never  seen,  in  the  world  of  tense,  a  thing  made  (lutmn)  without  a  maker,  an 
effect  without  a  cause.  But  you  have  seen  in  the  world  of  sense  that  a  material  object 
is  always  derived  from  a  material  object.  How  can  you  make  that  an  evidence  that 
every  dflTect  has  a  cause  ;  why  not  rather  that  one  material  object  must  always  spring 
from  another  material  object  ? '  **  (pp.  3-6). 

We  have  not  space  to  give  the  answer  to  these  objections  in 
the  words  of  the  author.    It  is,  however,  twofold.   We  are  in- 

■  For  the  evidence  that  the  translation  contained  in  the  Polyglots  is  Saadia'SiCf. 
Ewald  und  Duke's  "  Beitr^e  zur  Geschichte  der  Aeltesten  Auslegung  dcs  A.  T." 

t  The  work  is  extant  in  Arabic,  but  in  MSS.  The  Hebrew  translation  has  beca 
printed  twice,  and  a  translation  from  this  into  German  was  made  by  FQrst  (Ldpqgi 
i!^45)  It  may  be  inteteiting  to  aone  to  see  the  divisions  of  the  work.  Thqr»i«*> 
follows : 

Introduction— On  die  Sources  of  Knowledge  and  the  Causes  of  Error ;  Chapter  I.— 

That  the  World  and  all  it  Contains  is  Created;  Chapter  II.— That  the  Creator  is  One; 
Chapter  III.— Of  Commandments  and  Warnings  [on  the  necessity  of  a  rcvelatioaj; 
Chapter  IV. — Of  Worship,  of  Rebellion,  of  Necessity,  and  of  Righteousness  [the  Free* 
dom  of  the  Human  Will] ;  Chapter  V.— Of  Merit  and  Guilt ;  Chapter  VI.— Of  the  Nat- 
ure of  the  Soul  and  of  Death  ;  Chapter  VII. — Of  the  Resurrection  ;  Chapter  VIII.— Of 
the  Final  Redemption  [the  Messiah] ;  Chapter  IX.— Of  Future  Reward  and  Punish* 
nent;  Chapter  X.— What  it  it  Good  for  Man  to  Do  in  tMs  Wcwld  (this  chapter  on 
EtUcs  is  not  in  die  Gcfman  tnaslation). 
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quiring  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  things.  It  is  now  a  petitio 
principii  to  assume  that  every  material  object  has  arisen  from 
another  material  object.  This  is  exactly  the  question  under 
discussion,  whether  there  may  not  be  some  other  cause.  We 
must  exclude  this  objection,  for  it  prejudges  the  case.  Saadia 
does  not  lay  much  weight  upon  this  answer,  because  it  is  too 
metaphysical  for  his  book.  He  therefore  urges  in  the  second 
place  a  thing  of  common  observation,  to  wit:  In  the  chain  of 
cause  and  effect  we  may  notice  that  each  cause  is  less  solid 
(less  substantial)  than  its  effect  Thus  if  we  inquire  for  the 
cause  of  snow,  it  is  water ;  the  cause  of  water  is  an  ethereal 
vapor;  the  vapor  must  have  a  still  less  substantial  cause,  and 
so  on.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  last  member  of  the  series 
should  be  altogether  immaterial.  The  natural  course  of  our 
thinking  also  is  from  the  material  to  the  immaterial.  We  be- 
gin with  a  sensible  object  such  as  the  lower  animals  observe. 
But  we  recognize  from  it  its  accidents,  its  quantity,  space,  time, 
and  finally  the  most  subtle  of  all  conceptions.  The  answer  to 
the  second  objection,  which  supposes  an  endless  series,  is  that 
such  an  endless  series  is  inconceivable.  If  it  is  to  be  endless,  the 
force  of  each  member  must  be  infinite.  But  this  is  impossible. 
Our  understanding,  moreover,  is  limited ;  it  refiises  to  conceive 
of  such  an  endless  chain. 

After  this  brief  notice  of  the  argument  for  the  divine  exist- 
ence, we  come  to  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes. This,  the  second  chapter  of  the  Emunoth,  is  headed,  That 
the  Creator  is  One."  It  is,  in  reality,  however,  a  discussion  of 
all  the  attributes.  Dr.  Kaufmann  extends  his  analysis  over  some 
sixty  pages.    We  quote  from  the  earlier  portion : 

•*  Wherever  we  arfoie  from  an  effect  to  a  cause,  we  not  only  show  the  existence  of 
the  cause,  but  we  determine  something  of  its  nature.  A  philosophical  coatemplation 
of  the  Idea  of  God  can  therefore  ascribe  to  him  only  rach  attributes  m  ate  already  in 
the  proof  for  his  existence.  To  test  Saadia's  logic  by  this  rule,  we  have  only  to  notice 
whether  he  does  in  reality  ascribe  to  God  such  attributes  (and  such  only)  as  are  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  conception  of  that  cause  whose  existence  he  has  already  proved, 
*  God — praise  be  to  I^im— has  revealed  to  us  by  His  prophets  (these  are  Saadia's  words) 
that  He  is  one,  lining,  powerful,  wise  ;  to  Him  and  to  His  works  nothing  can  be  com- 
pared. Concerning  this  He  has  given  us  Scripture  verses  and  evidences,  so  that  we 
BMy  leadily  accept  what  reason  Mils  us.*  In  fact,  H  is  wis/  natm  Ult*  Mt  that  he 
gh4s."  (p.  IS). 

This  important  passage  gives  in  a  nutshell  the  theology  of 
this  thinker,  and  its  logic  is  evident    The  inquiry  concern- 
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ing  the  derivation  of  the  universe  has  led  us  to  one  first  cause. 
The  chapter  on  creation  is  lai^ly  taken  up  with  the  demon- 
stration that  the  first  cause  can  be  but  one;  This  cause  now  has 
produced  an  effect  consciously ;  He  is  able  to  accomplish  eveiy- 
thing  in  the  best  manner;  He  does  so  accomplish  everything. 
This  necessarily  implies  that  He  is  living,  mighty,  and  wise.  That 
He  is  incomparable  seems  to  be  added  to  emphasize  His  imma- 
teriality. It  would  seem  to  be  self-evident,  and  one  is  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  know  whether  Saadia  means  in  this  passage  to 
make  a  distinct  attribute  of  incomparability.  It  does  not  else- 
where appear  that  he  does.  But  f^om  what  is  given  above  we 
see  that  the  attributes  recognized  by  him  are  those  involved  in 
the  act  of  creation.  They  are — ^leaving  out  unity,  which  is  really 
onl\^  a  nc}:i^ative  attribute — life,  power,  and  wisdom. 
'  The  divine  unity,  however,  as  the  recognized  comer-stone  of 
Judaism,  takes  up  a  large  share  of  attention  with  this  writer. 
Besides  the  space  given  to  it  in  the  j)rcceding  chapter  of  the 
Emunoth,  it  is  here  treated  again.  He  feels  that  he  has  hiid  him- 
self open  to  attack  by  asserting  tiiese  three  attributes,  as  if  he 
were  making  concessions  to  the  Christian  Trinitar  ianism.  After 
his  demonstration  of  the  divine  unity,  he  alludes  to  this  and 
protests  against  the  idea  that  the  attributes  are  in  such  a  sense- 
separate  that  they  justify  an  accusation  of  this  kind.  The  [mas- 
sage in  which  he  considers  this  point  is  interesting  enough  to 
quote : 

**  I  will  now  slate  (says  he)  how  from  the  fact  that  God  is  Creator,  I  derive  the  eft 
dence  that  He  is  living,  wise,  and  mighty.    It  is  to  wit,  clear  to  us  that  only  one  who 
is  powerful  can  create ;  and  only  one  who  Hves  that  is  powerful ;  and  that  a  weO* 
ordeied  creation  can  come  only  from  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  create.  Onr  nBder- 
Standing  now  has  reached  these  three  attributes  of  the  Creator  at  one  stroke,  not  in 
succession  at  different  stages  of  the  investigation,  since  it  is  just  in  the  fact  of  creation 
that  we  see  God  to  be  living,  wise,  and  mighty.  It  is  impossible  that  the  understaodtng 
should  arrive  at  one  of  these  characteristics  earlier  than  at  the  others  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  must  reach  them  all  at  once,  for  we  hold  it  to  be  impossible  that  a  non-living  or  a 
non-powerful  being  should  be  Creator,  or  that  a  perfect  work  could  proceed  from  oae  who 
does  not  know  how  his  plan  will  turn  out  Weare  unaUe,  however,  to  state  these  tUags 
together  in  speech,  in  the  way  in  which  we  reach  them  by  the  reasoning  process.  For  we 
find  in  language  no  expression  that  will  embrace  these  three,  so  th^t  we  are  compelled 
to  define  our  idea  by  three  words,  although  we  have  ezpccAly  declared  the  three  sttii- 
butestobe  in  fact  united  as  one.  Let  no  one  think,  however,  that  the  Eternal  (praise  be  to 
Him)  contains  within  Himself  different  and  separate  qualities,  for  all  these  quah'ties  only 
define  the  fact  that  He  is  Creator,  and  it  is  only  our  form  of  expression  which  compels 
US  to  define  this  notion  in  three  words.  We  fhid  aaaoag  oar  words  none  that  cmbnees 
these  three  in  one.    We  arc  unable  (further)  to  coin  such  a  word.    Such  .i  rf-w  word 
would  have  to  be  explained  by  those  already  in  existence,  and  so  we  should  be  in  the 
snme  dlfllcal^  as  before.  If  any  one  supposes  now  that  thsse  q^aaUttes  inply  a  lesl 
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divenitjr,  cince  one  is  not  Ae  ttne  w  maiMtn,  I  will  proceed  to  show  him  his  absurdiQr. 

Diversity  and  change  are  only  present  in  corporeal  thinps,  the  Creator  is  exalted  above 

them  I  remark  that  exactly  as  the  word  Creator  expresses  not  somtthing  added 

H  Hit  estmett  but  only  Ibe  lact  of  Hit  creation,  to  the  expreaiioM :  livinf  ,  wise,  m^lity, 
do  not  designate  something  added  to  His  essence,  but  only  the  fact  of  His  creation. 
They  are  only  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea  Creator."  (pp.  35-37). 

Not  content  with  this  emphatic  statement,  our  j)liil(jsopher 
considers  at  some  length  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
The  form  in  which  he  has  stated  his  doctrine  benrs  considerable 
resemblance  to  some  speculative  Trinitarianism.  The  different 
sects  of  Mohammedans  accused  each  other  of  leaning  to  the 
Christian  doctrine.  Sharastani,  author  of  a  history  of  Arabic 
theology,  accuses  one  party  of  reproducing  the  doctrine  of  the 
"Nastftrtya"  (Ncstorians).  According  to  him  these  sectaries 
hold  that  God  is  one  Being  with  three-  Persons,  which  are  not 
Himself  and  do  not  add  anything  to  His  essence.  These 
Saadia  has  in  mind  when  he  enters  upon  a  refutation  of  the 
Christians.  As  to  the  common  people,  who  conceive  of  God 
as  three  persons  in  the  crudest  manner,  he  disdains  to  consider 
their  belief.  He  addresses  himself  rather  to  the  philosophers 
who  defend  the  Trinity  on  speculative  grounds.  Here  we  may 
again  give  his  own  words: 

"  These  (the  Christian  philosophers)  recognize  the  divine  attributes,  in  that  they  say  : 
there  can  be  only  one  living  wise  Creator.  But  in  holding  fast  the  attributes,  they 
affirm  life  and  wisdom  to  be  two  diingB  aepaiate  from  tlie  divine  essence ;  so,  taiting 
these  totjctlier  [essence,  life,  wisdom],  they  have  a  triad  N<>\v  for  the-  refutation.  It 
is  evident  they  must  conceive  of  God  as  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  If  the  first,  they  fall 
into  the  error  of  the  common  people,  who  assign  to  God  a  material  body.  If,  however, 
they  conceive  of  Him  as  incorporeal,  they  are  yet  inconsistent  in  predicating;  of  Him 
diversity,  for  only  material  thinps  have  the  quality  of  number.  Wc  have  •^hown,  in  re- 
gard to  our  three  attributes,  that  they  arc  in  reality  only  one — though  they  cannot  be 
expressed  Ygf  a  single  word.  We  do,  in  feet,  grasp  tliem  mentally  as  one.  It  is  pre- 
ciscly  as  if  one  should  say:  *I  do  not  worship  fire,  but  a  burning,  flamint;.  upward- 
tending  subsunce.'   But  this  is  exactly  fire  We,  the  communion  of  monothe< 

ists,  believe  that  a  mat^s  life  is  something  different  from  hinsetf .  Because  we  see  him 
at  one  time  alive,  afterwards  dead,  we  know  there  is  In  him  something  whereby  he 
lives,  the  withdrawal  of  which  causes  his  death.  So  we  perceive  that  a  man  is  at  one 
time  wise,  at  another  ignorant,  and  we  conclude  there  is  something  whereby  he  is 
wise,  which  being  withdrawn  he  is  ignorant.  If  we  had  not  observed  these  facts,  we 
Shmdd  have  concluded  man  to  be  wise  and  livincj  in  his  es'^cnce.  It  is  now  impossible 
to  suppose  a  time  when  the  Creator  was  not  living,  not  wise.  We  are  compelled  to 
conclude  that  wisdom  and  life  belong  to  Hte  essence,  and  that  the  teaching  of  these 
men  is  false."  (pp.  38^). 

Besides  this  speculative  refutation,  Saadia  brings  other  argu- 
ments to  bear.  All  of  them  seem  directed  against  the  same 
form  of  Trinitarianism.  Did  the  doctrine  of  the  Nestorian 
Church  ever  take  this  form  ?    If  so,  we  may  approve  the  next 
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argument  against  it  It  is  in  substance  this:  you  obtain  there 
persons  by  personifying  [hypostasizing]  these  three  attributes. 
But  you  must  recognize  other  attributes— for  one,  at 
any  rate.  Why  not  carry  on  the  personification  through  the 
list?  VVc  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  this  point,  nor  on  the 
criticism  of  the  Scripture  (Old  Testament  of  course)  argument 
for  the  Trinity.  Saadia  mentions  a  number  of  passages  in 
which  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God  are  spoken  of ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, 2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  "The  Spirit  of  God  spake  by  me,  and 
his  word  was  in  my  tongue."  Here  he  understands  by  Spirit  and 
Word,  created  iJiuigs  which  God  had  laid  in  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet.  So  the  verse  Ps.  xxiv.  4,  "  That  hath  not  lifted  up 
vty  soul  (according  to  the  Qeri)  to  vanity."  Here  the  soul 
(nephcsh)  of  God  cannot  be  anything  different  from  the 
"  Spirit "  of  the  other  passage,  u  God's  revelation  of  Himself. 
Again  the  well-known  verse,  Prov.  viii.  22, "  Jehovah  [possessed] 
me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way."  He  first  argues  that  the  verb 
means  creaied,  and  adds:  the  Scripture  does  not  mean  that 
Wisdom  was  first  created  as  a  medium  through  which  all  else 
was  afterwards  created,  but  simply  that  God  made  all  things 
with  wisdom,  wisely,  so  that  every  one  can  see  in  the  creation 
the  wise  Creator.  Further  discussion  of  Christian  doctrine  fol- 
lows, with  some  allusion  to  the  various  theories  touching  the 
person  of  Christ 

We  have  traced  this  system  to  its  climax.  Starting  with  the 
universe  it  has  found  God ;  it  has  predicated  of  Him  life,  wisdom, 
and  power;  it  has  defended  His  unity  against  the  attacks  of  un- 
believers. One  question  more  must  be  answered.  The  num- 
ber of  the  divine  attributes  here  conceded  is  surprisingly  small 
in  comparison  with  the  vast  number  with  which  the  pious  soul 
delights  to  exalt  God— surprisingly  small  even  by  the  side  of 
the  varied  assertions  of  Scripture.  Is  it  not  possible  to  find 
other  attributes  for  the  Creator?  To  this  question  Saadia  an- 
swers decidedly — no.  According  to  him  we  cannot  in  reason 
predicate  anything  of  God  except 'these.  All  other  assertions 
of  Scripture  are  anthropomorphic.  To  show  this,  he  examines 
the  assertions  of  Scripture.  Taking  the  ten  categories  of 
Aristotle  in  order,  he  shows  that  nothing  under  any  of  them 
could  properly  be  predicated  of  God.  The  rules  which  guide 
him  in  this  process  are  given  in  the  following  passage : 
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"  Having  spoken  of  these  other  matters,  I  will  now  examine  those  attributes  (and  the 
questions  arising  in  connection  irfth  them)  which  we  find  given  in  Scripture,  or  which 

we  notice  in  the  expressions  of  believers.  I  will  make  one  general  remark  by  \vay  nf 
preface.    No  substance  and  no  accident  and  no  attribute  of  substance  or  accident  can 

be  predicited  of  the  Creator  It  is  certainly  true  of  this  Creator  ^praised  and  ex- 

alted  inny  He  be)  that  He  brought  forth  all.  so  that  there  is  neither  substance  nor  acci- 
dent nor  anything  whatever  that  can  \k-  attributed  to  Him  When  now  in  the 

books  of  the  prophets  such  attributes  are  given  Him  it  is  only  because  other  terms — 
sudi  as  meet  tlie  requirements  of  rea8on~are  not  to  be  found  in  human  speech.  Wh«t« 
ever  of  this  nature  we,  the  communion  of  Monothcists,  predicate  of  God  is  therefore  to 
be  taken  figuratively,  as  an  approximation,  not  in  the  gross  materialistic  sense,  ilaving 
prefaced  these  remarks,  kind  reader,  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  you  yourself  use  of  Him 
such  expressions  as  living,  willing,  {deased,  displeased,  and  such  like,  or  if  you  find 
them  in  Scripture." 

This  passage  will  justify  us  in  putting  Saadia  at  the  head  of 
the  rationalistic  party.  His  three  positions  are :  (i),  that  we 
can  predicate  nothing  of  the  Divine  Essence,  because  God  is 
maker  of  all ;  (2),  that  the  Scripture  expressions  are  insufficient 
to  convey  a  knowledge  of  His  real  attributes ;  (3),  that  language, 
in  this  case,  and  in  the  popular  expressions  concerning  God,  is 
altogether  figurative.  Kven  the  three  attributes  with  which  he 
started  are  now  e.xplained  to  be  attributes  of  the  divine  activity 
rather  than  the  divine  essence.  Like  our  modern  philosophers, 
however,  although  he  has  reduced  the  content  of  the  idea  of 
God  so  as  to  leave  little  of  it,  he  is  yet  willing  to  concede  much 
to  "the  religious  feeling."  The  closing  paragraph  of  this  chap- 
ter gives  an  example  of  this.  To  the  one  who  is  really  illumi- 
nated as  to  the  divine  nature,  he  allows  the  use  of  any  and  all 
predicates  in  which  the  pious  soul  mav  find  satisfaction.  The 
paragraph  itself  contains  a  large  number  of  such  attributes  taken 
mostly  from  the  Old  Testament.  Only  he  does  not  allow 
this  to  be  carried  too  far.  He  treats  the  question,  for  example, 
whether  the  divine  omnipotence  is  sufficient  to  make  five  equal 
to  ten,  or  to  pass  the  earth  through  a  finger-ring  without  en- 
larging the  one  or  reducing  the  other.  God  can  do  all  things, 
he  says,  but  these  things  are  absurdities,  and  therefore  nothing. 
In  this  point  we  may  agree  with  Dr.  Kaufmann  that  Saadia 
has  "  approached  the  most  enlightened  views  of  ancient  and 
modem  Dogmatics  concerning  the  divine  omnipotence." 

A  recent  writer*  has  exalted  the  theology  we  have  been 
sketching  as  the  dawn  of  modem  thought.   This  seems,  to  say 


•  "The  God  of  Israel :  a  History,"  in  the  NimeUtmik  Ctmimy,  for  September,  1879; 
reprinted  in  the  Hebrew  Review^  April,  l88t. 
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the  least,  tn  exaggerated  statement.  In  the  general  movement 
of  the  Arabian  mind,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  Scholasti- 
cism rather  than  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Jews  had  an  honorable 
part  Saadia  was  the  pioneer  in  introducing  the  movement 
among  his  coreligionists.  His  book  seems  the  fiist  clear  and 
systematic  treatise  on  theology  that  came  from  the  Synagogue 
The  writer,  of  whom  we  speak  in  tracing  the  history  of  theol- 
ogy, makes  every  new  departure  the  r^ult  of  grafting  Jewish 
ideas  upon  Gentile  modes  of  thought — ^' cross  fertilization,' 
whatever  that  may  mean  in  the  sphere  of  metaphysics.  The 
facts  seem  hardly  to  bear  out  this  theory.  Saadia,  albeit  a 
pioneer  to  his  own  people,  was  yet  largely  a  follower  rather 
than  a  leader  in  the  general  stream  of  Arabic  speculation. 
One  thing  we  may  concede :  if  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza  is  the 
culmination  of  theology,  then  Saadia  ha-Gaon  was  the  morn- 
ing star  of  its  dawn.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  pertinent  to  inquire 
if  Spinoza  himself  was  not  a  disciple  in  his  school  ?  Certain 
it  is  that  the  rationalizing  tendency  we  have  noticed  in  Saadia 
had  a  strong  influence  on  his  successors.  Among  these  we 
find  nearly  all,  including  the  great  Maimonides,  adopting  or 
bettering  his  instructions.  Dr.  Kaufmann  gives  us  an  abun- 
dance of  examples,  and  we  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  some  of 
them.  Taking  the  next  one  in  order  afiter  Saadia — Solomon 
Ibn  Gabirol,  known  to  the  Scholastic  writers  under  the  name 
Avicebron — ^we  find  the  following,  which  reminds  us  of  his 
master: 

**  Tlie  first  svbstaaoe  is  Csnse  The  trae  nature  of  snbstanoe  i»  mtlmowable, 

although  we  may  recognize  its  presence  by  its  effects  The  reason  why  wc  canOOt 
know  its  nature  is,  that  it  is  unconditioned  and  exalted  above  all  things."  (p.  96). 

God  is  unknowable,  therefore ;  an  anticipation  of  recent  as- 
sertions. A  similar  anticipation  is  where  the  same  writer 
identifies  God  with  Will : 

"Since  we  know  God  only  by  His  working  in  the  world,  we  recognize  Him  inoM 
easily  as  a  formative  principle.  God,  as  acting  in  the  world  in  distinction  from  the  di* 
vine  Essence,  is  what  Gabirol  calls  IVi//.  The  will  is  thus  not  God  himself  He  is, 
but  God  as  He  appears  to  us — God  in  the  relation  of  His  activity,  as  one  has  de&ned 
the  Logos  of  Plato."  (p.  99). 

We  shall  not  wonder  to  find  Gabirol  denying  the  reality  of 
any  attributes  of  God,  and  speaking  of  creation  as  an  emana- 
tion (p.  IQ4).    Similarly,  Joseph  Ibn  Zaddik  declares  God  to 
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be  unknowable.*  The  only  question  we  can  ask  concerning 
Him  is,  whether  He  ts.  The  answer  must  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive, arguing  from  the  existence  of  the  universe.  This  must 
have  had  a  Creator — the  same  argument  that  we  have  seen 
stated  by  Saadia.  Like  him  also  Ibn  Zaddik  emphasizes  the 
divine  unity,  and  seems  to  make  an  attribute  ot  incompara- 
bilit)-.  Other  attributes  are  ostensibly  conceded  by  him,  but 
all  reduced  at  last  to  unity,  and  even  this  is  detincd  as  a  nes^ative 
attribute.  This  thinker,  in  fact,  prefers  the  negative  form  in 
any  case  as  the  more  correct.  "  To  avoid  misunderstanding, 
the  philosopher  pronounces  it  better  to  put  what  he  says  con- 
cerning God  in  the  negative  form.  It  is  better,  for  example, 
to  say  God  is  not  foolish,  than  to  say  He  is  wise  "  (p.  330). 
Very  similar  assertions  are  found  in  the  Emunah  Ramah  of 
Abraham  Ibn  Daud. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  turn  to  the  other  tendency  visible  in 
Jewish  as  in  Arabic  theology.  Its  only  re[)resentative  in  the 
book  before  us  is  Judah  [Jehudah]  ha-Levi,  known  as  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  race  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
He  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  was  early  brought  into  contact 
with  both  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity.  His  treatise  on 
theologyt  was  written  in  Arabic,  but,  like  so  many  others,  is 
better  known  in  the  Hebrew  translation.  In  form  this  book 
is  a  dialogue  between  an  inquirer  and  representatives  of  the 
three  great  religions.  Its  first  step  is  to  show  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  philosophy.  The  inquirer  goes  to  a  philosopher, 
but  the  philosopher  assures  him  that  God  must  be  so  exalted 
above  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  that  He  has  no  need  of 
their  service,  and  could  not  condescend  to  interfere  in  their 
affairs.  Moreover,  the  man  who  by  the  study  of  philosophy 
has  reached  the  higher  plane  of  living,  has  no  need  of  relig- 
ious faith.  The  inquirer  is  naturally  dissatisfied  with  this, 
and  turns  to  the  Christian  priest  and  the  Mohammedan  ulema. 
As  both  of  these  make  the  Hebrew  religion  the  basis  of  their 
own,  he  finally  seeks  a  Jew  and  learns  of  him.   The  Jew,  in- 


*  His  argiiment  is  peculiar.  To  know  a  thing,  he  says,  wc  must  know  its  came. 
God,  however,  is  uncaused,  and  therefore  unknowable.    Cf.  Kaiifmann,  p  276,  sf. 

f  Entiiled  Kusari,  according  to  hU  latest  editor,  Cassel.  Grilu  transcribes  it  Chosaru 
The  old  method  made  it  CoerL    Cf.  the  tnmdatioii.  Liber  Coeri,  etc.  Baellec, 
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stead  of  beginning  as  the  others  had  begun  with  a  statement 
of  the  necessity  of  a  Creator,  begins  by  asserting  the  feet  of 
a  revelation.  This  is  his  ground  for  believing  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God — God  had  actually  declared  Himself  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

This  shows  the  breach  between  philosophy  and  theology. 
Philosophy  reasons  a  priori^  or  at  the  most  froni  the  fact  of 
creation ;  theology  takes  her  stand  on  history.   In  examining 
the  contents  of  Revelation,  many  questions  roust  arise  touching 
the  attributes  there  ascribed  to  God.   How  are  we  to  under- 
stand these?  Judah  examines  the  whole  Old  Testament,  and 
is  compelled,  like  the  philosophers,  to  concede  that  the  attri- 
butes do  not  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  essence.  He 
divides  them  into  three  classes — attributes  of  action,  of  nega- 
tion, and  of  relation.  Among  the  negative  attributes  he  classes 
unity,  life,  wisdom,  and  many  others.    When  we  say  God  is 
one,  we  do  nut  mean  to  assert  that  the  quality  of  number  be- 
longs to  Him  ;  liis  unity  must  be  different  from  the  unity  of 
any  created  thing.    All  wc  mean  to  assert  is,  that  there  are  not 
more  Gods  than  one.    So  when  we  say  God  is  wise,  we  might 
say  just  as  truly  lie  is  not  wise;  for  neither  wisdom  nor  fool- 
ishness are  His  in  the  sense  in  which  a  man  is  wise  or  foolish. 
Now,  to  guard  against  the  supposition  that  He  is  foolish,  we 
say  He  is  wise.    The  attributes  of  action  are  those  wiiich  ex- 
press the  effects,  of  which  we  believe  God  to  be  the  cause. 
These  are  inhnite  in  number,  according  to  the  operations  seen 
in  nature.    Examples  are :  making  poor,  making  rich,  raising 
u[),  bringing  down,  merciful  and  pitiful,  jealous  and  mighty. 
Some  of  these  might  be  classed  as  relative  attributes,  in  so  far 
as  they  have  relation  to  us.    The  class  of  relative  attributes, 
however,  is  limited,  so  as  to  include  those  expressions  "in 
which  the  reverence  of  man  expresses  his  relaticjn  to  CTod" 
(Kaulmann,  p.  142).    Examples  are  :  worthy  of  j)raisc,  exalted, 
holy.    These  also  do  not  define  the  divine  essence,  but  express 
only  the  feelings  of  the  creature. 

The  names  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  express  some  of  His  at- 
tributes, but  with  the  limitations  given  above.  Such  names  as 
the  Almighty,  the  Merciful,  are,  in  fact,  active  attributes. 
Other  names,  which  do  not  seem  to  belong  with  these,  are  yet 
similar  to  them.   "  The  name  Elohim  is  the  expression  of  a 
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conviction  (awakened  by  our  consideration  of  God's  all-em- 
bracing power  over  the  natural  world)  that  He  must  be  ruler. 
The  name  is  used  of  any  ruler,  even  in  a  limited  sphere ;  as, 
for  example,  of  a  human  judge."  As  the  number  of  such  ru- 
lers is  great,  the  plural  form  of  the  name  is  accounted  for. 
Men  used  it  at  first  to  desie^nate  the  collective  powers  of  the 
universe;  but  as  these  jkjwcis  are  all  derived  from  God,  the 
name  was  afterwards  applied  to  Him  (p.  159,  j^.)  In  tiiis,  as 
in  his  treatment  of  the  attributes  proper,  we  mij^ht  justly  ac- 
cuse our  author  of  falling  into  the  arms  of  the  philosophy 
which  he  has  just  rejected  with  scorn.  There  remains  one 
name  of  God,  however,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  revela- 
tion. Beginning;  from  this  name,  he  endeavors  to  build  uj)  a 
system  which  shall  surpass  that  of  the  philosophers.  These 
are  his  words: 

"The  true  and  aoenrate  de^gnation  and  highest  perfection  lies  in  the  name  niH^  > 
for  this  is  a  proper  name  One  may  ask,  who  is  the  Ehhim  that  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped— the  sun,  the  moon,  the  heavens,  the  Zodiac,  or  some  other  ?  for  each  of  these  has 
power  [and  therefore  may  be  called  Elohtm].  The  true  answer  Is  Jehovah*  [whldi  be- 
longs to  Him  alone].  It  is  exactly  as  when  one  caUs  a  man  Reuben  or  Simeon— his  real 
eawBce  is  thus  brought  to  our  knowledge."  (p.  169.  jy.) 

As  proof  that  this  is  a  proper  name,  is  adduced  the  fact  that 
it  never  appears  with  the  article ;  while  Elohim,  of  course,  does 
so  appear.  This  name — ^the  proper  name  of  God — was  re- 
vealed to  Israel  alone.  As  to  its  derivation,  our  author  holds 
that  it  has  no  human  etymology.  He  sees  a  mysterious  sig- 
nificance in  the  fiict  that  it  is  made  up  of  vowel  letters  alone — 
the  vowels  which  are  "  the  souls  for  the  consonantal  bodies." 
He  believes  this  name  to  have  been  revealed  to  Adam  and 
to  the  Patriarchs. 

The  unpronounceable  name  was  revealed  to  Moses  and  the 
Israelites  in  connection  with  the  miracles  on  Mount  Sinai.  Be- 
fore this  time  men  had  believed  in  the  God  of  creation ;  but 
now,  when  they  saw  miracles  performed  for  the  sake  of  Israel, 
there  dawned  upon  them  the  idea  of  a  Preserver  and  of  a 
Providence,  as  well  as  a  Creator.  The  knowledge  of  the  true 
divine  name  was  continued  in  Israel,  and  Israel  became  the 


*  We  retain  the  English  form  of  this  name.  In  consistency  with  his  view  of  its 
origin,  Judah  faa-Levi  seems  to  hold  diat  it  Is  mtmarify  ttaproaotmoeaUe ;  and  he 
^vea  reasons  why  Adonai  was  dMMoa  as  the  ndMitute  for  It  in  reading  the  Sccipcnres. 
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clearest  testimony  to  the  true  idea  corresponding  to  this  name. 
Not  that  the  name  was  first  revealed  to  Moses ;  the  Patriarchs 
also  had  known  it.  The  passage  that  seems  to  contradict  this 
(Ii.x.  vi.  3)  only  means  that  they  did  not  see  the  miracles  which 
accompanied  the  later  revelation.  They  did  not  need  the  mira- 
cles, for  their  faith  was  strong  without  them. 

This  name  has  its  attributes.  As  we  may  in  some  sense  call 
the  act  of  creation  an  attribute  of  Elohim,  so  the  miracles  per- 
formed before  the  eves  of  the  Israelites  were  attributes  of  Je- 
hovah.  Hence  these  are  in  the  Scripture  brought  into  direct 
connection  with  this  name.  They  are  meant  under  the  phrases, 
Glory  of  Jehovah,  Angels  of  Jehovah,  and  Shekinah.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Angels  (messengers)  of  Jehovah  were  the  miracu- 
lous pillar  of  cloud,  the  fire  on  Sinai.  These  were  directly  created 
by  him  as  a  means  of  revealing  His  word.  The  beings  that 
appeared  to  the  prophets  when  they  *'  saw  Jehovah  "  were  such 
angels — either  created  for  the  moment  to  authenticate  the  reve 
lation,or  belonging  to  the  ordinary  court  of  heaven,  but  usually 
invisible.  The  men  who  see  these  phenomena  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  God  more  certain  than  philosophy  can  give.  Not  that 
any  one  can  see  God  himself.  The  process  of  reasoning  from 
these  phenomena  is  the  same  that  is  used  in  regard  to  the  ma- 
terial world.  When  we  say  we  see  a  king,  we  do  not  in  truth 
sec  the  king,  but  a  shape  and  a  combination  of  colors.  These 
change,  moreover;  in  the  camp  they  are  different  from  what 
they  are  in  the  palace,  yet  we  recognize  the  king  in  both. 
The  appearance  of  the  king  when  dead  may  be  the  same  as 
when  he  was  alive,  yet  we  do  not  then  call  him  the  king.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  king  rests  upon  a  conclusion  of  the  understand- 
ing. Or  take  the  sun  as  another  example  (seemingly  a  favor- 
ite comparison  with  our  author).  We  do  not  need  to  look  at 
the  sun  to  know  that  it  gives  light.  We  see  the  light  reflected 
on  objects  about  us,  and  conclude  there  is  a  source  for  it.  If 
the  sun  were  always  behind  the  clouds,  we  could  yet  know  there 
was  such  a  thing  and  know  something  about  it.  The  visions 
of  the  prophets  give  them  such  a  knowledge  of  God.  They 
have  an  inner  sense,  from  whose  data  they  can  draw  just  such 
conclusions  concerning  God  as  we  ordinar)^  men  draw  concern- 
ing material  objects  from  the  observations  of  the  bodily  eye. 
And  as  in  respect  to  outvvard  objects  the  general  agreement  of 
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mankind  is  evidence  for  the  truth  —as,  for  example,  that  the  sun 
is  a  round  disk  or  ball — so  the  agreement  of  the  prophets  is  an 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  what  they  have  seen.  "As  in  the 
world  of  sense  there  is  an  agreement  concerning  the  objects  of 
sense-perception,  so  there  is  an  afxrccmcnt  among  the  prophets 
concerning  supersensible  perceptions.  As  the  understanding 
takes  care  not  to  regard  the  pictures  of  sense  as  the  substance  of 
the  things  perceived,  in  bke  manner  the  understanding  of  the 
prophets  regards  the  pictures  of  the  inner  sense  as  pictures 
only,  which  have  indeed  a  reality  for  the  sense,  but  which  do 
not  present  the  substance  of  the  One  revealed.  Finally,  as  our 
judgment  pronounces  sense-perceptions  to  reveal  the  accidents 
of  i)odies  only,  in  like  manner  their  judgment  ascribes  to  the 
m  perceptions  of  the  inner  sense,  only  the  value  of  means  to  the 
attainment  of  the  truth"  (p.  208). 

This  is  pcrhaj)s  enough  for  the  system  of  Judah  ha-Levi. 
Its  distinctive  characteristic  is  this  elevation  of  prophecy  above 
philosophy,  with  the  implication  that  the  prophet's  knowledge 
of  God  is  as  much  abo\'e  the  philos(){)her's,  as  the  spiritual  per- 
ception by  which  the  prophet  sees  visions,  is  above  the  natural 
eye.  The  prophet  has  in  some  sense  a  direct  perception  of 
God — as  direct  as  the  perception  of  the  creature  can  be.  One 
point  seems  to  have  been  ignored.  The  question  must  arise, 
can  the  prophets  communicate  this  knowledge  of  God,  or  is  it 
valid  for  them  alone  ?  The  natural  answer  would  seem  to  be 
that  they  could  tell  us  of  the  fact  of  their  perception,  as  a  man 
with  perfect  eyesight  might  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  sense 
not  possessed  by  one  bom  blind,  although  he  could  by  no 
stretch  of  descriptive  powers  give  the  blind  man  a  correct  idea 
of  light  or  color.  The  question  seems,  however,  to  have  es- 
caped our  author,  though  he  makes  such  frequent  use  of  the 
sense  of  sight  as  a  means  of  comparison.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
the  philosophers  as  comparable  tO  weak-eyed  or  cross-eyed  per- 
sons, the  prophets  to  the  clear-sighted : 

*'5o  stands  revealed  to  the  eye  of  (he  prophet  a  world  erf  wonderful  manifestations, 

in  which  the  criteria  of  ordinary  thought  arc  not  applicable.  Where  the  human  undcr- 
sunding  must  be  content  with  imperfect  conceptions  and  a  laborious  logic,  there  the 
inner  sense  reaches  the  immediate  intuition  of  the  truth.  Philosophy,  therefore,  can 
attain  only  a  shadowy  idea  of  God,  whom  she  is  able  to  characterize  in  the  most  gen- 
eral terms,  while  prophecy  is  in  a  position  to  g^ve  a  living  representation  of  him,  and 
to  name  him  by  his  own  incommunicable  name.  The  results  of  these  two  lunds  of 
knowledge  of  God  must  he  as  different  as  their  sources.  It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to 
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know  God  in  the  snme  nurnner ;  the  attitude     the  sonl  toward  thb  light  is  not  ia  all 

cases  the  same.  The  case  is  parallel  with  that  of  sunlight — this  is  always  the  same, 
yet  differs  in  appearance,' according  to  the  objects  which  receive  its  ioflucncc.  Some 
of  these,  like  the  crystal,  the  air,  the  limpid  water,  show  the  completest  receptivity  (or 
it;  but  whatever  the  object  it  illuminates,  men  speak  of  the  light  as  IffJkt.  The  uniTer- 
sal  knowledge  of  God  expressed  in  the  name  Elohim  may  be  compared  with  light  in 
general ;  the  light  which  passes  into  and  through  transparent  substances  is  that  which 
is  expressed  in  the  name  Jehovah.  'I*his  name  designates  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  most  perfect  of  His  creatures,  the  prophets  whose  souls  were  transparent,  sus- 
ceptible to  his  light,  which  penetrates  them  as  the  light  of  the  sun  penetrates  the  rock 
crystal  and  jacinth  "  (p,  393,  sf.) 

In  accordance  with  this  the  author  holds  that  the  prophetic 
knowledge  of  God  has  an  eflect  upon  the  affections  and  the 
life  that  is  not  wrought  by  philosophy.  As  personal  inter- 
course witli  a  good  man  arouses  an  affection  for  him  which 
would  never  have  been  stirred  by  a  description  of  his  vMrtues, 
so  the  prophets  had  a  love  and  a  longing  for  God  to  which  the  ^ 
philosoj)hers  were  strangers.  This  love  was  a  motive  to  Abra- 
ham when  he  left  his  home,  and  when  he  obeyed  the  command 
to  sacrifice  Isaac.  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  who  knew  God 
by  the  way  of  speculation  only,  was  only  led  to  despise  all  re- 
ligious service,  and  to  doubt  whether  God  could  have  an/ 
knowledge  of  the  devotion  of  His  worshippers. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  how  much  of  this  theology  is 
original  with  the  author.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  answer 
must  be  that  the  Jew  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Moslem. 
The  extreme  of  rationalistic  speculation  was  succeeded  by  a  re- 
action. The  celebrated  Gazzali  led  in  the  protest  against  the 
subservience  of  theology  to  philosophy.  Kaufmann  examines 
the  work  of  Gazzali,  and  shows  decisively  that  in  all  essential 
points  Judah  was  his  disciple.  Even  his  views  of  prophecy  are 
in  substance  the  same.  Of  course  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  divine  name  Jehovah,  originated  with  the  Israelite.  His 
merit  aside  from  this  is  the  adaptation  of  Gazzalt's  views  to  the 
Old  Testament  revelation.  In  turn  Judah  was  influential  in 
the  philosophy  of  his  own  race,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  ex* 
travagancies  of  the  Kabala  were  the  final  outcome  of  the  doc- 
trines set  forth  in  the  book  Kusarl  Tendencies  toward  mysti- 
cism are  not  wanting  in  the  book  itself.  The  use  of  the 
book  Jezirah  is  a  case  in  point 

The  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  investigate  and  chronicle  every 
phase  of  human  thought ;  to  examine  and  classify  systems  of 
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philosophy  hitherto  unknown  or  despised.  Comparative  study 
iseveiywhere  assuming  a  prominent  part.  The  book  we  have 
been  examining  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
human  thought — to  the  comparative  study  of  theology  if  one 
will  On  the  whole  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  au- 
thor has  done  his  work  well  The  writers  whom  he  has  chosen 
as  his  theme  are  inaccessible  to  the  vast  majority  of  Christian 
scholars.  They  have  suffered  from  the  prejudices  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  as  well  as  fix>m  its  ignorance.  If  on  mature  exami- 
nation we  cannot  concede  all  that  has  been  said  by  their  ad- 
mireis,  we  may  yet  give  them  an  honorable  place  in  the  history 
of  human  thought.  We  are  indebted  to  their  critic  for  making 
us  acquainted  with  a  hitherto  imperfectly  known  movement. 

We  ought  to  mention  in  conclusion  the  numerous  notes 
comparing  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  texts  of  the  works  quoted, 
discussing  technical  terms  in  both  these  lauiruages,  and  correct- 
ing the  lanLi^uajre  of  earlier  translators  ()r -o<)rfrrr»cutatOT::.  The 
tone  of  the  author  throLiirhout  is  almost  entirely  "  objective." 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  jtidge  he  has  not  allowed  his  own 
views  to  appear  at  all.  The  work  is  provided  with  three 
indexes,  one  general,  one  of  Arabic,  and  one  of  Hebrew 
words  discussed  or  explained.  VVc  have  noticed  a  few  typo- 
graphical errors  a^idc  from  those  noted  in  the  list  of  errata, 

Henry  P.  Smith. 
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THE  BIBLICAL  BLANK. 

JOSEPH  US  says  that  the  Jaddua  mentioned,  by  Nehemtah 
(xii.  1 1 ),  in  the  hst  of  High  Priests  after  the  return  from  die 

Babylonish  captivity,  was  the  one  who  met  Alexander  the 
Great  on  his  approach  to  Jerusalem.  If  that  be  so,  the 
"Darius  the  Persian"  (of  v.  22)  is  Darius  Codomannus, 
whom  Alexander  conquered  ;  the  Old  Testament  history 
comes  down  tcTjIJTr.-c^  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Book 
of  Nehemiah  after  the  death  of  Nchemiah  ;  and  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  "dosed  until  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  after  Malachi.  X 

The  Rationalistic  school  of  interph?ters  contend  that  the 
Book  of  Daniel  and  some  of  the  Psalm^^elong  to  the  Mac- 
cabean  period. 

But  even  though  both  these  positions  wer^conced.^d,  the 
historical  r{;rcrences  which  they  involve  are  s^^^^'^?''^  ^'^'^^ 
we  should  be  justified  in  adhering  to  the  popul^^^f  statement 
that  the  four  hundred  years  between  Malachi  and  Christ  are 
a  blank  in  the  sacred  volume.    The  voice  and  ti^^  P^''\ 
prophecy  were  totally  silent  and  inactive  ;  and  tht  closing 
paragraph  of  Malachi  makes  on  the  thoughtful  reader  ^'^^ 
pression  that  it  was  designed  to  close  the  volume  of  0^  , 
Covenant :  while  Mark,  opening  his  book  with  the  publ- 
istry  of  Jesus,  connects  the  Gospel  with  those  closing 
of  the  Prophet. 

The  period  was  perhaps  the  most  seething,  brilliai'?" 
far-reaching  in  the  history  of  the  world.    The  death  c 
rates  and  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  which  Xer;P 
has  immortalized,  were  coeval  with  Malachi :  a  sta 
which  reminds  us  that  the  great  Persian  empire,  after 
reached  the  climax  of  its  power,  was  entering  upon  its 
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throes.  Then  came  the  flashing  meteor  course  of  Alexander 
the  Great;  and  following^  that,  the  literary  Grecian  Govern* 
ment  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies  and  the  more  licentious  Greek 
power  of  the  Syrian  Seleucids,  which  by  reaction  led  to  the 
Maccabean  movement  among  the  Jews,  in  connection  with 
which  Rome  first  appears  with  its  influence  upon  the  Jewish 
nation.  Within  ten  years  after  the  Old  Testament  closed, 
Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls ;  and  from  that  time  forward 
the  government  of  the  seven-hilled  city  developed  into  its 
mighty  and  world-wide  empire.  Thus  Persia  declined  and 
was  overthrown  ;  Alexander  rose  and  died  ;  his  successors 
divided  the  Eastern  world  among  them  and  held  it  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  Rome  crushed  them  all  and  be- 
came the  universal  mistress. 

The  age  was  the  golden  one  of  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture. Homer  was  indeed  far  back  in  the  hazy  past ;  and 
Herodotus  had  travelled,  wTitten,  and  died  in  the  century 
which  closed  the  Jewish  Canon  ;  but  Thucydides  was  still 
living  and  writing.  Then  we  have  on  the  bright  literary  roll 
of  Greece,  between  Malachi  and  Christ,  Xenophon,  Demos- 
thenes, /Eschines,  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus, 
Democritus,  Hippocrates,  /Eschylus,  Aristophanes,  Menan- 
der.  Latin  literature  had  not  been  born  when  Malachi  wrote  ; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  literature  which  has  maintained 
its  place  appeared  before  Christ:  so  rapid  was  the  life  of  that 
element  of  the  world's  traininir. 

Moreover,  with  all  the  great  world  powers  the  Jews  came  in 
contact.  \\'hen  the  Old  Testament  closed,  they  were  under 
a  province  of  the  still  great  Persian  empire.  Alexander  subdued 
them,  and  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  them.  They  passed  in 
succession  under  the  government  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies 
and  the  Svrian  Seleucidae.  Driven  at  last  into  rebellion 
against  the  latter  they  became  again  a  power  in  the  earth  ;  and 
Simon,  the  son  of  Mattathias,  B.C.  142,  "  established  on  the 
throne  the  only  dynasty  that  has  reigned  over  the  undivided 
Jewish  people,  except  the  house  of  David  "(Stanley's  "  History 
of  the  Jewish  Church/'  iii.  408).  Then,  Rome,  in  its  resistless 
progress,  threw  its  dominion  over  them,  and  was  in  posses^ 
sion  of  their  country  when  Jesus  was  born. 

Some  parts  of  this  historic  space  are  of  a  very  thrilling 
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character.  The  condition  of  the  Jews,  down  to  the  reio^n  of 
Antiochus  Epiphancs,  b,c.  175,  was  one  of  quietness,  iniellcct- 
iial  cultivation,  and  social  improvement;  thoue:h  their  land 
continued  to  he  the  battle-field  of  the  empires,  and  es|)ecially 
of  the  mutually  opposinp^  successors  of  Alexander.  luU  the 
Maccabcan  period  has,  in  heroism,  nothing  to  exceetl  it  even  in 
the  inspired  records.  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  dvur  dc  Lion  of 
Hel)rew  history,  was  one  of  tho)se  warriors  who  carrs'  the  im- 
agination captive.  The  account  of  the  fearful  persecution 
which  commenced  under  Antiochus  Epi])hancs,  wht)se  object 
was  to  Hellenizc  the  Jewish  religion — the  hrst  relin;ious  perse- 
cution in  the  world  of  which  we  have  a  full  narrative,  and 
which  in  its  particulars  makes  us  think  of  the  treatment  of  the 
vScotch  Covenanters — fills  us  willi  admiration  for  the  constancy 
of  those  who  were  thrilled  by  the  call  to  arms  from  Mattathias. 
The  martvrology  of  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  especially  that 
of  Eliczer  and  of  the  mother  and  her  seven  children,  high-ilown 
as  is  the  account  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  is  soul- 
inspiring.  Then  the  hrst  Ilerod,  with  all  his  cruelty,  was  one  of 
the  great  and  magnihcent  of  the  world's  monarchs;  under 
Rome,  indeed,  but  perhaps  harboring  in  his  mind,  as  his  event- 
ual object,  a  new  and  mighty  Eastern  empire  against  Rome. 

Nor  is  the  Jewish  literature  of  the  period  weak  and  insig- 
nihcant.  The  Apocrypha,  in  matter  almost  equal  to  the  New 
'i'cstament,  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  obscurity 
with  which  they  have  become  covered  as  the  natural  j)rotest 
against  the  effort  to  canonize  them.  The  devout  student  finds 
them  destitute  of  a  flavor,  the  absence  of  which  shows  that  in- 
fallible inspiration  did  not  guide  their  writers.  But  as  unin- 
spired compositions,  these  books  are  marvellous.  Add  to  these 
the  liook  of  Enoch,  from  which  Jude  quotes;  which  is  a  work 
of  hi^rh  imagination,  though  crude  and  unregulated  in  scientific 
references;  which  was  written  probably  in  the  beginning  of 
Herod's  reign ;  which  makes  important  disclosures  of  Jewish 
opinions  in  the  generation  immediately  preceding  Jesus;  and 
which  is  "a  curious  attempt  to  reduce  the  scattered  images  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  a  physical  system,"  repeating  "  in  every 
form  the  great  principle  that  the  world,  natural,  moral,  and 
spiritual,  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  God";  still 
furtberp  embrace  the  Misbna,  the  first  portion  of  the  Talmud j 
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and  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was 
really  the  Bible  of  Christ,  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  :  then  observe  that  tiie  Second  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees is  only  an  abridgment  of  the  five  books  of  one  Jason 
of  Cyrene,  which  have  been  lost,  suggesting  that  a  similar  fate 
has  befallen  many  literary  ventures  of  the  age  :  *  consider,  more- 
over, that  such  writers  as  Philo  and  Josephus,  though  living 
after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  were  fruits  of  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  age  preceding:  and  we  must  immediately  conclude  that 
that  age  was  one  of  very  great  activity  and  power.  Indeed  its 
contact  and  struggle  with  the  Greek  mind  would  not  permit  it 
to  be  otherwise. 

Now  a  clear  understanding  of  all  these  facts  and  influences, 
and  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Holy  Land  when  Jesus 
appeared,  is  essential  to  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  yet  we  are  left  to  uninspired  sources  for  all 
our  information  in  reference  to  them.  Let  well-established 
facts  throw  some  light  on  the  reason  for  this. 

The  students  of  the  science  of  Language  and  of  the  science 
of  Religion  have,  in  their  comparative  examinations,  exhibited 
crudities  not  a  few.  Some  of  their  inferences  are  on  a  par  with 
the  one  stated  by  Squier  in  his  "  Aboriginal  Monuments,"  of 
certain  "  explorers  who,  finding  an  extensive  cemetery  where 
the  Aborigines  had  buried  all  their  ciiildren  apart  from  the 
adults,  concluded  they  had  discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
race  of  pigmier^"  But  the  real  results  reached  and  suggested 
by  these  studies  arc  exceedingly  valuable. 

Thev  have  established  the  fact  not  only  that  man  has  a 
native  religious  faculty,  but  that  religion  was  originally  mono- 
theistic. The  Semitic,  the  Arvan,  the  Turanian  races,  before 
dividing  into  their  subordinate  streams,  worshii)pecl  one  God ; 
and,  at  first,  worship  which  appeared  to  be  paid  to  the  heavens 
was  really  to  the  Being  who  was  conceived  to  be  there. 

It  is  on  this  point,  by  the  way,  incidentally  interesting  to  note 
the  clearness  with  which  such  a  writer  as  Gladstone,  without 
the  bias  of  the  professional  theologian,  recognizes  monotheism 

*Nteo1ai»,  the  Rhetoricfsn  of  Dftinasci»,  the  intimate  friend  of  Au^stus  and  of  the 

first  Herod,  and  the  advocate  of  Archclaus  before  the  Emprrnr,  wrote  a  drama  based 
on  the  "  History  of  Susannah,"  a  Commentary  on  the  Metaphysics  f>i  Aristotle,  several 
geographical  books,  and  «  **  History  of  the  World,"  in  144  volumes. 
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as  underlying  the  Grecian  mytliology.  In  his  "  Homer"  he 
emphasizes,  as  found  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey*  "  a  primitive 
basis  of  monotheism,  and  ideas  in  connection  with  it,  which 
seem  to  defy  explanation,  except  when  we  compare  them  with 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Hebrew  traditions."  Zeus,  "  in  his 
character  as  a  god  exhibits  the  profound  moral  attributes  of 
an  original  monotheism."  In  him  '*  \\  c  have  a  factor  repre- 
senting the  supreme  theistic  element  of  all  the  religions  which 
contributed  to  make  up  the  Olympian  system ;  and  as  the 
Zeus  of  the  Helloi,  he  appears  to  be  in  a  particular  degree  a 
representative  of  an  old  monotheism  which  merges  into  su- 
premacy in  a  polytheistic  system."  He  was  "  heir-general 
to  the  fragments  and  relics  of  the  old  monotheistic  tradi- 
tions." In  the  prayer  of  Achilles  "there  is  in  truth  a  note- 
worthy absence  of  what  may  be  termed  pagan  elements,  and 
a  marked  exhibition  of  the  idea  of  supreme  and  governing 
godhead"  ("  Homer,"  pp.  65,  66,  92,  104,  68). 

But,  in  the  clear  historic  age  of  Abraham,  polytheism  and 
idolatry  had  become  widely  established  and  were  growing. 
Abraham  and  his  descendants  were  therefore  separated  and 
isolated  for  the  preservation  of  the  true  religion,  and  as  the 
line  through  which  the  divinely  appointed  Redeemer  was  to 
appear. 

The  other  nations  of  the  world  were  not,  however,  totally 
abandoned  by  God.  The  truths  of  the  original  religion  re- 
mained in  their  possession,  though  the  tendency  was  to  the 
perversion,  degradation,  and  loss  of  those  truths.  But  divine 
checks  were  placed  in  the  way  of  that  tendency,  though  they 
were  not  largely  effectual  in  resisting  it.  Nor  was  salvation 
withdrawn  from  the  heathen  world.  Its  religion  originally 
had  enough  of  truth  in  it  to  save;  and  we  may  not  doubt 
that  a  saving  influence  was  always  exercised  through  it,  so 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  those  who  saw  not  the  eternal 
power  and  godhead,  through  the  works  of  creation  and  the 
teachings  in  the  mind  and  heart,  were  without  excuse  and 
were  condemned  by  the  law  written  in  their  very  being;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  God  always  accepted- in  every  nation  those 
who  feared  Him  and  worked  righteousness. 

"  Men  were  not  all  cast  off  from  die  beginning,  except  a  panicular  funiljr,  and  left 
to  grope  their  way  to  a*  mnch  tmth  as  Ihejr  could  find ;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  were  aO 
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alike  put  on  the  footinp  of  the  snme  revelation  We  feel  constrained  to  believe 

that  God  may  have  had  His  people  among  every  branch  of  mankind  ;  and  that,  even 
vhen  roach  corruption  had  contaminated  the  tn^  there  may  stiU  have  heen  come  who 
saw  in  the  forms  of  worship  their  spiritual  meaning,  and  received  its  meisage  in  their 
hearts."   {Ptittceton  Xeview,  xxxrii.  348,  9). 

Moreover,  with  the  instances  of  Job,  the  visions  granted  to 
Pharaoh  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  Balaam,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyrus,  Darius,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Magi  at  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  we  cannot  deny  that  supernatural  revelations 
were  granted  to  other  than  the  Jews.* 

•  *'  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  discussion,"  sSiys  ElUcott  in  his  "  Life  of  Christ,"  p  73, 
n.  2,  "  what  precisely  led  these  Magi  to  expect  a  birth  so  prefigured.  Was  it  due  to  a 
carefully  preserved  Icnowledge  of  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  an  opinion  maintained  by 
Origen  and  the  majority  of  the  ancient  expositors  ;  or  was  it  due  to  prophecies  uttered 
in  their  own  countr>',  dimly  foreshadowinj,'  this  divine  mystery?  Perhaps  the  latter 
view  is  the  more  probable,  especially  if  wc  associate  with  it  a  belief,  which  the  sacred 
narrative  gives  us  every  reason  for  entertaining,  tliat  these  faitlifa!  men  received  a 
special  illumination  both  to  apply  rightly  what  they  had  remembered,  and  to  recogniie 
its  verification  in  the  phenomenon  of  which  they  were  now  the  privil^^  observers." 

It  is  worth  noting  on  this  point  that  as  far  back  as  the 
Apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  it  was  intimated 
(iii.  i)  that  t)ie  Magi  came  from  the  East  in  their  search  for 
the  Messiah,  "  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Zoradascht,"  or 
Zoroaster. 

The  early  philosophic  champions  of  Christianity  maintained 
that  the  divine  influence  was  given  in  some  degree  to  the  good 
men  of  heathenism.  This  view,  held  by  the  Greek  Fathers 
who  had  been  trained  up  in  Platonism,  condensed  in  the  dec- 
laration of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  that  philosophy  was 
*'  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ,"  and  emblazoned  on  the 
porticoes  of  Eastern  churches  where  Pythagoras  and  Flaiu  are 
pictured  among  those  who  pie{)ared  the  way  for  Christianity, 
was  repelled  by  the  Latin  Fathers.  The  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (in  Ch.  vi.  of  Book  i,  belonging  probably  to  the 
second  century)  expostulate  thus: 

"Abstain  from  all  heathen  hooks.  For  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  such  forri^n  dis- 
courses, or  laws,  or  false  prophets,  which  subvert  Uie  faith  of  the  unstable  ?   For  what 


•  The  way  in  which  Canon  Farrar,  in  his  '*  Life  and  Worlt  of  St.  Paul."  i.  631.  refers  to 
this  (as  Pnnl's  **Ubenl  and  enlightened  view  that  God  had  revealed  Himself  even  to 
the  lieathen,  to  a  degree  sufficient  for  their  happiness  and  their  salvation  had  they 
chosen  to  make  use  of  the  light  they  had  ")  is  somewhat  singular,  and  makes  an  erro- 
neous two-fold  and  Inconsistent  loqpnssion. 
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defect  dost  thnu  find  in  the  law  of  God»  that  thon  thouMst  Iwve  recoune  to  tbete 

heathenish  fables  ?  " 

But  Augustine  both  uses  them  and  guards  against  an  abuse 
which  might  be  made  in  the  putting  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Revelations  on  a  level  with  them : 

*'  some  <rf  them  omde  great  lUaeoverfes,  so  fur  as  they  received  help  from  heaven, 
while  they  erred  lo  fir  at  thejr  were  hindered  by  bwnaa  fnUqr**  (De  Civ.  a :  7). 

And  in  his  "  Confessions"  (7  :  20),  after  savins^  that  he  had  first 
read  "those  books  of  the  Platonists,  and  thence  been  taught  to 
search  for  incorporeal  truth,"  he  adds: 

"  Uponthcie  1  believe,  Thon  therefore  wflledst  that  I  should  fall,  before  I  studied 

Thy  Scriptures,  that  it  might  be  imprinted  on  my  memory  how  I  was  affected  by  them  ; 
and  that  afterwards,  when  my  spirits  were  tamed  through  Thy  books,  and  my  wouods 
touched  by  Thy  healing  fingers,  I  might  discern  ami  distinguish  between  presumptieB 
and  confession  ;  between  those  who  saw  whither  they  were  to  ro,  yet  saw  not  the  way 
—a  way  that  leadeth  not  merely  to  behold  the  beatific  country,  but  to  dwell  in  it.  For, 
had  I  first  been  formed  in  Thy  Holy  Scriptures,  and  hadst  thus  in  the  familiar  use  of 
diem  grown  sweet  unto  me,  and  had  I  then  fallen  upon  those  other  volumes,  they 
might  perhaps  have  withdrawn  me  from  the  sohd  ground  of  piety  :  or,  had  I  continued 
in  that  healthful  frame  which  1  had  thence  imbibed,  I  might  have  thought  that  it  might 
have  been  obtained  tqr  die  study  of  the  Platonic  IxMks  alone  **  (Prof.  Shedd*s  Edition, 
pp.  i7a-3). 

There  was  thus  a  two-fold  preparation  for  Christ  carried  on 
by  God ;  the  special  one  among  the  Jews  and  a  co-orciinate, 
though  less  pure,  one  among  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Now  the  fact  has  been  emphasized,  as  of  important  provi- 
dential significance,  that  the  Jewish  people  were  brought  in 
contact  with  the  mighty  empires  of  the  world  at  the  time  of 
their  greatest  influence.  The  land  of  Judea  was  the  highway 
and  battle-field  on  which  those  forces  met  in  conflict  with  each 
other.  By  them,  as  they  reached  their  zenith,  the  Jews  were 
subdued.  Among  them  all  the  ancient  people  of  Jehovah 
planted  seed  of  truth,  and  from  them,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
admit,  received  retroactive  influences. 

Rationalists  have  assumed  that  doctrines  which  are  common 
to  the  Bil)le  and  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  heathen  religions 
were  drawn  by  the  Jews  from  their  neighbors ;  though  students 
of  the  freer  school  of  Comparative  Religion  would  trace  them 
all  to  the  workings  of  the  one  human  religious  consciousness. 
Dean  Stanley  asserts  over  and  over  again  that  immortality  was 
a  Grecian  seed,  first  sown  by  Socrates  and  then  planted  in  Jew- 
ish soil.   Among  other  recent  writers,  Mr.  W.  R.  Gleg  (in "  a 
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Modern  Symposium  on  'The  Soul  and  Future  Life/"  in  The 
Nincicentk  Century  for  October,  1877),  sweep! ngly  asserts: 
"  With  the  Jews,  moreover,  as  is  well  known,  the  belief  was  not 
indigenous,  but  imported,  and  by  no  means  an  early  importa- 
tion." And  Mallock,  after  having  stated  ("  Is  Life  Worth  Liv- 
ing?" p.  16)  that  the  Hositivists,  in  support  of  their  position 
that  the  destruction  of  a  l)elief  in  personal  immortality  would 
not  cut  the  nerve  of  activity  and  morality  in  this  life,  points  to 
the  Jews  "as  havinir  felt  pre-eminently  the  dignity  of  this  life, 
and  having  yet  been  absolutely  without  any  belief  in  another"  ; 
and  admits  (p.  27)  that  "the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  first 
learnt  by  the  Jews,"  not  from  Socrates,  but  "  from  their  masters 
during  the  Captivity."  Matthew  Arnold,  it  seems,  has  dis- 
covered also  that  the  jews  did  not  even  believe  in  God!  But 
the  self-inconsistencies,  the  mutual  contradictions,  and  the  his- 
torical denials  which  such  writers  exhibit  arc  very  eye -opening. 
Herud(jtus  (2:123)  explicit  in  his  declaration  that  "  the 
I'gyjHians  held  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal."  In  a  note 
on  this  in  Rawlinson  s  Herodotus,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  re- 
marks : 

"*  Cicero  says  the  inuiMNlallty  of  the  »oul  was  first  taught  by  Pherecv<ics  of  Syros, 
the  preceptor  of  Pythagoras,  which  was  chiefly  followed  out  by  his  disciples  ;  but  this 
coald  only  allude  to  iu  introduction  into  Greece,  since  it  had  been  the  universal  belief 
in  Egypt  at  IcMt  M  early  as  (he  fUid  and  fourth  dynasty,  more  than  1,500  years 
beiofe." 

Mallock,  in  a  sentence  immediately  preceding  the  one  which 
we  have  quoted  from  p.  27,  declares:  "The  (eldest  civilization 
of  which  any  record  is  left  to  us — the  civilization  of  b'gypt — 
was  based  on  a  theism  which,  of  all  other  theisms,  most  nearly 
approaclics  ours."  Now  if.  as  has  been  charged  in  other  con- 
nections and  for  other  purposes,  the  Jews  under  Moses  copied 
so  largely  from  their  oppressors,  is  it  likely  that  they  left  Egypt 
without  the  far-reaching  belief  in  immortality,  even  if  Jacob 
and  his  family  did  not  take  it  down  thither.^ 

But  we  may  allow  that  in  the  providence  and  grace  of  God, 
the  Jews,  while  carrying  to  other  peoples  the  peculiarly  saving 
truths  which  they  had  received,  might  in  return  have  some  of 
those  truths  clarified  in  their  own  apprehension  by  the  contact 
with  others,  and  might  derive  subordinate  views  and  forms  of 
expression  from  them.  As  far  back  as  the  second  centuiy  be- 
4S 
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fore  Christ,  Aristobulus,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  **  found  the  He- 
brew Religion  in  the  Greek  philosophy/'  and  the  "Greek 
philosophy  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,**  alleging  that  "the  sages 
and  poets  of  Grecian  antiquity  had  but  plagiarized  their  best 
parts  from  Moses,  or  Solomon,  or  Jeremiah,*'  and  even  that  the 
mythological  Orpheus  had  met  Moses  in  Egypt.  Augustine 
held  the  belief  that  the  idea  of  creation  expressed  in  the 
"  Timaeus  **  was  derived  by  Plato  from  Genesis.  The  idea  of 
such  an  influence  is  now  almost  ridiculed  in  some  quarters; 
and  probably  it  has  in  the  past  been  pushed  further  than  the 
facts  warranted ;  but  undoubtedly  there  was  freedom  of  inter- 
course enough  among  ancient  nations  for  the  attainments  of 
each  to  leaven  the  others,  and  the  Jews  were  in  a  position  to 
exercise  a  religious  influence. 

The  feet  that  the  inspired  history  and  prophecy  among  the 
Jews  continued  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  and  then  abruptly 
ceased,  suggests  that  the  development  of  spiritual  truth  in  dieir 
line  had  been  carried  as  &r  as  it  could  be  done.  They  had 
given  to,  and  received  from,  the  other  Semitic  nations  all  that 
God  had  designed ;  and  all  the  preparatory  revelations  for  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer  which  they  could  receive  had  been 
given.  When  there  had  been  breaks  in  the  history  of  preced- 
ing stages,  the  thread  was  on  the  resumption  of  the  histoiy 
thrown  back  over  the  chasm,  and  the  earlier  and  the  newer 
were  connected ;  but  when  the  New  Testament  opened  there 
was  no  similar  gathering  up  of  the  events  of  the  four  hundred 
years.  As  the  leading  results  of  that  divinely  inspired  and 
guided  development.  Monotheism  had  been  placed  upon  an 
impregnable  basis.  The  most  striking  thing  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews  is  that  idolatry,  to  which  they  had  been  perpetually 
tempted  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  their  captivity,  was  never 
fallen  into  by  them  afterward.  Their  contact  with  Zoroastra- 
ism  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  purifying  them  from 
that  evil.  The  inflexibility  of  the  moral  law,  which  had  been 
specially  committed  to  them,  had  also  been  established  by  the 
sweep  of  prophetic  teaching  and  by  their  chastisement  in  cap- 
tivitv.  It  need  not  be  denied  that  the  earlv  literatures  of 
Egypt,  of  India,  and  of  I*ersia,  contain  a  morality  in  many 
respects  equal  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  cv^en 
many  qf  .the  .pre^jepts  which  Christ  uttered  and  bound  together 
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seem  to  be  heard  in  other  religions ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  Bible 
that  they  approach  completeness  and  system,  and  are  surround- 
ed with  the  sanctions  which  therein  enforce  them.  Moreover, 

"  the  doctrioes  of  creation  and  providence,  of  an  infioite  divine  person  and  of  a  respon- 
siUe  httauui  will,  which  elsewhere  form  the  ultimate  limits  of  speculation,  had  been  in 

the  Old  Testament  assumed  at  the  outset  The  call  of  Abraham  had  set  forth 

at  once  the  centra4  lesson  of  faith  in  the  unseen,  on  which  all  others  were  raised.  In 
the  history  of  his  family  the  sovereignty  of  God  was  placed  in  clear  light ;  in  the  time 
of  Moses  be  revealed  htmseif  in  the  wider  relaiioas  of  lawgiver  and  judge.  The  cap- 
tivity  restored  the  chosen  people  to  their  connection  with  other  nations.  The  [  t-rsonal 
relations  of  God  to  the  individual,  the  family,  the  nation,  manltind,  were  then  estab- 
lished in  inefbeeable  bistoiy.** 

As  bearinor  on  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  High  Priest  had  not 
the  oracular  Urim  and  Thummim  ;  that  the  Ark  of  God,  the 
Tables  of  Stone,  the  Vase  of  Manna,  the  Rod  of  Aaron  had 
been  lost ;  and  that  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  empty.  Pompey 
the  Great  had  the  temerity,  when  he  entered  the  temple,  to 
draw  aside  the  veil  and  to  look  within  the  awful  room*  expect- 
ing to  find  some  image,  some  sensible  object  to  represent  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  but — "  there  was  nothinfr."  Not  without  its 
suggestiveness  on  this  point  also,  is  the  fact  that  the  Macca- 
bean  Jonathan  became  High  Priest  as  well  as  King,  although 
he  was  not  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  and  thus  the  divinely  estab- 
lished Aaronic  priesthood  was  destroyed  long  before  the  birth 
of  Jesus. 

Why,  then,  did  not  the  Messiah  come  immediately  at  the 
close  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  ?  It  may  be  said  that  it 
was  necessary  to  allow  a  period  to  intervene  during  which  the 
divinely  given  truths  and  discipline  should  work  without  a 
special  preternatural  guidance,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  that 
even  such  rich  truths  would  not  themselves  redeem  ;  that  even 
truth,  without  the  one  to  whom  the  truth  pointed,  would  fail. 
But  during  that  period  another  inlluence  had  to  be  brought 
upon  the  stage  with  its  treasures  also  prepared  for  doing  the 
work  of  the  Redeemer  when  He  should  become  incarnate. 

We  accept  in  its  literality  the  account  which  Josephus  gives 
(Antiquities  ii  :  8)  of  the  dream  that  Alexander  the  Great 
reported  on  his  interview  with  the  Jewish  High  Priest.  God 
had  appeared  to  him  and  had  promised  to  make  him  triumph- 
ant over  the  Persians;  and,  on  account  of  that,  Alexander 
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reverenced  the  High  Priest  and  treated  the  Jewish  people  with 
distinguished  favor.  And  we  start  from  this  as  a  proof  that 
Greece,  which  Alexander  was  leading  to  its  position  as  the  next 
world-conqueror,  was  then  being  brought  forward  by  God  for 
its  work  of  preparation  for  Christ  and  Redemption. 

What  was  that  work  ?  Let  the  answer  be  drawn  from  the 
undoubted  focts  of  history.  The  Greek  literature  leavened  and 
finally  controlled  the  Jewish  mind.  The  nation  became  largely 
Hellenized.  The  Old  Testament  was  translated  into  Greek  as 
the  Septuagint,  and  that  became  the  best  known  version  of 
their  Scriptures  to  the  Jews  themselves  and  to  the  neighboring 
nations.  The  New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek.  The 
early  Christian  literature  was  Greek.  Greek  forms  of  investi- 
gation and  thought  took  possession  of  the  Bible  truths,  and 
gave  them  their  eariiest  systematic  expression. 

The  Egyptian  successors  of  Alexander,  the  Ptolemies,  set 
deliberately  to  work  to  influence  the  Jews  by  the  Greek  litera- 
ture ;  and  they  succeeded.  The  Syrian  branch  of  Alexander's 
successors,  who  afterward  conquered  the  land,  tried  to  force 
the  Jews  to  accept  the  peculiar  and  grosser  religious  rites  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  they  ignominiously  £uled,  and  only  succeeded  in 
producing  that  narrow  and  exclusive  bitterness  in  the  Jewrish 
mind  against  the  Gentile  world,  which  was  manifest  until  and 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  That  bitter  narrowness  was  not  the 
earlier  Jewish  feeling.  It  was  not  the  spirit  of  their  law.  It 
did  not  exist  under  the  P^ian  domination,  nor  under  Alex- 
ander and  his  immediate  successors.  'It  was  a  result  of  the 
persecution  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  just  as,  in  modem  times, 
the  persecution  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  developed  bigotr)' 
in  them. 

This  difference  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids 
reveals  the  divinely  appointed  woric  of  the  Greek  mind  in  the 
true  religion. 

Dean  Stanley  goes  too  hx  in  saying  (American  Sermons, 
245)  that  Socrates  brought  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to 
earth."  But  Socrates  did  revolutionize  Greek  philosophic 
thought ;  he  brought  before  the  Greeks  new  moral  truths,  and 
placed  older  ones  in  a  clearer  light ;  he  originated  the  proper 
mode  of  philosophizing ;  and  through  Plato  and  Aristotle,  his 
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influence  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  theology  has 
been  controlling. 

The  great  substance  of  divine  truth  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  was  to  be  formulated,  for  its  world-wide  influence 
beyond  the  Semitic  and  the  Jewish  mind,  by  a  philosophy  and 
a  language  which  were  to  be  the  philosophy  and  the  language 
of  the  world.  In  that  language  the  New  Testament  was  to 
be  written.  That  language,  though  dead,  was  to  be  the  living 
one  for  all  time,  so  that  the  revealed  truth  could  be  preserved  ^ 
in  its  purity  and  undecaying  freshness.  There  is  a  deep  phi- 
losophy as  well  as  theology  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  it  is  in 
the  form  of  &cts  and  acts,  to  be  explored,  and  brought  out, 
and  systematized,  as  the  &cts  of  nature  have  to  be  discovered 
and  arranged  under  their  laws.  It  was  not  reached  by  specula- 
tion or  reasoning, "  but  by  authoritative  utterances  which  faith 
welcomes  as  the  truth,"  and  which  reasoning  can  take  lip  and 
(iirther  develop.  The  training  of  the  Jews  was  essentially 
moral,  that  of  the  affections  and  the  will ;  but  reason  has  its 
offices  to  discharge  also.  It  was,  therefore,  meet  as  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  of  revelation  was  closing  that  Socrates,  the 
great  apostle  of  reason  and  moral  speculation,  should  appear 
with  the  method  of  investigation  which  peculiarly  undermines 
error,  if  it  does  not  immediately  discover  truth ;  so  that,  as 
Clement  of  Alexandria  says:  **  Philosophy  was  given  as  a 
peculiar  Testament  to  the  Greeks  as  forming  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tian philosophy."  Thus  two  Old  Testaments  or  Covenants, 
though  of  different  value  and  importance,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  one  New  X^stament  For  the  full  exhibition  of  the  great 
doctrine-facts  of  the  Bible,  "the  inductive  reasoning  and  gen- 
eral definition,"  which  Aristotle  declared  marked  the  teaching 
of  Socrates,  have  their .  proper  place.  And  it  is  significant 
that  the  Grecian  mind  and  literature  exhibited  no  iurther 
growth  after  it  accomplished  its  Christian  work. 

Time  had  to  be  given  for  that  philosophic  language  fully  to 
develop  itself  and  to  permeate  the  Jewish  mind  before  the 
final  Revelation  should  be  embodied  in  it.  It  was  necessary, 
too,  that  the  religion  which  underlay  the  Greek  philosophy 
and  literature  should  be  permitted  thoroughly  to  sift  itself,  SO 
that  what  was  pure  in  expression  might  be  incorporated  into 
the  Christian  revelation,  and  that  the  impure  might  condemn 
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itself,  in  its  immoral  fruits,  as  exhibited  in  the  heathen  world 
when  Christ  came,  and  as  depicted  especially  by  Paul  in  his 
Letter  to  the  Romans. 

The  religion  of  Greece,  as  it  appears  in  Homer,  "was  the 
most  purely  literary  religion  that  ever  existed."  Great  as  were 
its  moral  defects,  "  it  repudiated  the  worship  of  inanimate 
bodies  and  animals  ;  it  greatly  retrenched  the  iniquities  with 
which  Asia  had  already  polluted  its  religion;  and  it  expelled 
altogether  the  very  basest  of  those  elements,  which  it  was  left 
for  later  and  more  polished  times  to  reintroduce."  "  Its  oller- 
ings  to  the  gods  were  in  singular  accordance  with  those  which 
the  patriarchs  of  the  East  had  practiced,  and  which  Moses  pre- 
scribed on  divine  authority."  The  "  notes  of  kin  to  the  written 
records  and  oral  reports  of  the  Hebrews  appear  to  be  as  con- 
spicuous as  is  the  want  of  anything  which  could  associate  them 
with  another  source."  It  is  even  suspected  that  "the  Apollo 
of  the  poems  is  really  founded  on  the  Hebrew  tradition,  that 
there  should  be  a  woman  whose  seed  was  to  redeem  the  world." 
And  in  reference  to  much  of  their  theanthropism.  "it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  this  refined  association  of  the  divine  with  the 
human  nature  may  have  sui)plicd  a  preparatory  school,  in  which 
the  Greek  mind  was  trained  for  the  reception  '  in  the  fulness 
of  time '  of  the  Christian  dogma"  (Gladstone's  "Homer.") 
Connect  with  this  the  remarkable  theological  teachings  which 
^schylus  and  Sophocles  especially  drew  from  the  old  tradi- 
tions, and  the  still  purer  efforts  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  who,  in 
the  wortls  of  Prof.  Plumptre,  standing  forth  "  as  witnesses  to  the 
divine  unity  "  sought  to  counteract  the  corrupting  influence  of 
the  current  mythology.  And  we  can  see  what  an  admirable 
providential  selection  it  was  which  prepared  that  language  and 
literature  as  the  permanent  casket  in  wiiich  were  to  be  depos- 
ited the  consummate  jewels  of  revealed  truth. 

But  sometiiing  more  was  needed:  the  establishment  of  an 
empire  which  should  be  influenced  by  the  same  language  and 
have  a  control  of  the  world,  so  that  the  treasures  of  revelation 
could  be  carried  everywhere.  This  was  afforded  by  the  rise 
and  extension  of  the  power  of  Rome  to  a  degree  that  no  other 
government  had  ever  reached,  giving  greater  room  for  the 
"  universal  plan  of  history,"  and,  itself  first  subdued  by  the 
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Greek  literature  and  language,  carrying  them  with  their  rich 
stores  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Moreover,  under  Rome, 
Herod  the  Great  was  providentially  raised  up  to  exhibit  a 
remarkable  combination. 

"In  him  the  Fast  and  the  West  were  united.  By  birth  an  Ednmite  on  the  father's 
side,  and  an  Ishmaeliic  on  the  mother's,  he  represented  a  third  great  division  of  the 
Semitic  race  by  his  nominal  adoption  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Yet  his  life  was  entirely 
moulded  by  cnnreptions  borrowed  from  the  two  ^rcat  Aryan  races  of  the  ancient 
world ;  his  conceptions  of  policy  and  government  were  entirely  Roman,  his  ideal  of 
life  and  enjoyment  entirely  Greek.  And  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
body-guard  of  Barbarian  mercenaries.  At  no  previous  or  subsequent  period  could  a 
world-religion  have  been  more  easily  preached  than  it  was  among  the  heterogeneous 
elements  which  were  brought  together  by  his  singular  tyranny  "  ("  Farrar's  Life  of 
Clirist,"  X :  35,  n-) 

The  divine  work  of  those  four  hundred  vears  was  more 
varied,  more  widely  extended,  more  complex,  than  any  that 
had  been  accomplished  before.  The  account  of  it,  and  of  all 
that  was  necessary  to  it,  could  not  have  been  embraced  in  an 
inspired  volume  of  convenient  size,  such  as  was  possible  when 
the  Jewish  life  was  restricted  to  its  narrow  land.  A  large  part 
and  it  is  contended  the  better  part,  of  the  nation  never  returned 
from  Babylon.  The  Babylonian  influence  all  along  was  tre- 
mendous and  far-reaching.  In  the  days  of  Alexander  and  im- 
mediately afterward,  a  colony  w^as  established  in  Alexandria 
which  in  the  end  outshone  the  Babylonian.  The  Jews  became 
dispersed  everywhere  through  the  known  world,  and  had  much 
to  do  with  the  production  of  that  wide  expectation  of  a  com- 
ing Deliverer  which  existed  when  Jesus  was  born,  so  that  this 
may  well  be  styled  "Israel's  missionary  age."  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  bind  all  these  up  in  one  harmonious  account  similar  to 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The  nairow,  though  deep, 
stream  which  burst  forth  from  I loreb,  divided,  alu  r  Malachi, 
into  three  wide  branches,  with  innumerable  smaller  rivulets, 
whose  course  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  follow  as  the 
earlier  histor)'  had  been  followed  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  fit  in  beauti- 
fully with  this  view.  Matthew  connects  especially  with  the 
Jewish  prophecies  and  deals  with  the  Jewish  mind.  Luke,  by 
carrying  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  beyond  Abraham  and  up  to 
Adam,  hints  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  give  the  Christian  religion 
a  world-wide  bearing  for  humanity,  while  in  the  Acts  he  com- 
mences its  historical  extension  among  the  Gentile  nations. 
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Mark  has  the  air  of  a  Roman,  whose  power  was  over  all  the 
earth.  John  showing  most  of  all  the  contact  with  the  Grecian 
Platonic  philosophy  in  his  doctrines  and  in  his  expressions,  at 
the  very  outset  sweeps  further  back  than  Luke,  commences 
with  the  creative  fiat  of  the  Divine  Wortl,  aiuaijonizes  the 
errors  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  even  while  showini^  the  in- 
fluence of  its  truths,  and,  after  carryin<r  the  Christian  mind  to 
its  highest  development,  depicts  in  his  Apocalypse  the  drama 
of  the  ages,  gatherintr  in  the  nations  of  the  world,  until  all  evil 
is  overthrown  and  heaven  settles  down  upon  earth. 

What  is  the  practical  outcome  of  all  this  ? 

1.  Boldly  face  the  iiicts  which  are  brought  to  light  by  the 
science  of  Comparative  Religion.  Blinkers  are  not  better  than 
specucles  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  We  need  not  shrink  from 
the  issue  which  Max  Muller  raises  by  the  assertion : 

"  He  must  be  a  man  of  Utile  faith  who  would  fetf  to  subject  bis  own  religion  to  the 
Mine  critical  tests  to  which  the  historian  subjects  all  other  religions.  We  need  aoc 
surely  crave  a  tender  or  merdfid  treatment  for  that  Isith  whidi  we  hold  lo  be  the  onlj 
trae  one." 

It  fears  not.  But  its  histoiy  gives  it  the  legal  presumption 
in  its  favor.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  on  those  who  would 
tear  from  it  any  of  the  claims  which,  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, it  has  alwajrs  been  understood  to  make.  Test  it  by  all 
means;  but  do  not  commence  the  test  with  the  assumption 
that  it  has  been  a  deceiver  through  all  its  past  existence,  and 
that  the  Christian  world  for  eighteen  centuries  foiled  to  under- 
stand it. 

2.  Maintain  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments stand  on  a  peculiar,  inspired,  authoritative,  infallible 
plane;  revealing  all  the  essential  truths  of  ledemprion;  com- 
pactly holding  the  practical  precepts  of  religion  and  of  life ; 
and  containing  the  standard  by  which  all  other  Scriptures  are 
to  be  tried  We  may  admit  that 

*  the  only  secure  basis  for  Religion  consists  in  man's  own  relif^ious  consciousness  ;, 
since  it  is  as  Impossible  that  any  Revelation  should  make  a  man  relii^ious,  whose  iaaer 
nature  dws  not  respond  to  its  teachinjfs,  as  that  any  instruction  should  make  a  man 
a  musician,  who  has  not  got  a  '  musical  ear '  "  (Carpenter's  ' '  Mental  Physiology," 
p.  TOO). 

But  that  does  not  involve  the  error  of  the  historical  assail- 
ants of  Christianity  as  the  supernatural  system,  that  "all 
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alleged  revelations  can  be  shown  to  have  had  analogous  his- 
tories ;  and  that,  therefore,  even  if  God  exists,  there  is  no  one 
religion  through  which  He  has  specially  revealed  Himself" 
(Mallock's  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  p.  210).  Certainly  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  claim  to  be  such  a  special 
revelation  ;  and  there  is  no  half-way  position  between  acknowl- 
edging^ that  claim  and  rcjectini^  them  as  a  stupendous  impost- 
ure:  a  most  successful  and  beneficial  imposture,  however,  in 
their  history  and  in  their  influence  upon  men.  Strange  if  a 
long-drawn-out  lie  could  do  so  much  fur  truth. 

3.  Admit,  however,  divine  elements  in  the  other  religions  of 
the  world.  Let  us  not  even  stop  short  with  the  statement  of 
Augustine  that  "  there  is  no  religion  which  does  not  contain 
some  grains  of  truth."  We  should  not  only  confess,  but  gladly 
assert,  that  the  old  historic  religions  have  underlying  and  run- 
ning through  them  rich  and  solid  veins  of  revealed  truth  which 
have  given  them  their  persistent  power,  and  which  we  should 
eagerly  seize  hold  upon  and  use  in  their  bearings  upon  our  own 
Scriptures  and  for  the  purpose  of  commending  those  Script- 
ures to  the  adherents  of  the  other  systems. 

An  article  of  Max  M tiller  in  the  North  American  Review 
of  June,  1879,  contains  some  statements  which  illustrate  how 
safe  it  is  for  the  advocate  of  the  highest  view  of  the  Bible  to 
make  this  concession.  Though  claiming  that  it  is  not  neces- 
saiy  *'  to  look  upon  the  sacred  books  of  all  religions  except  our 
own  as  necessarily  the  outcome  of  human  or  superhuman  igno- 
lance  and  depravity."  he  alludes  to  the  fact  that  "  by  the  side  of 
so  much  that  is  fresh,  natural,  simple,  beautiful,  and  true,  they 
contain  so  much  that  is  not  only  unmeaning,  artificial,  and 
silly,  but  hideous  and  repellant and  he  writes  of  "  the  wild 
confusion  of  sublime  truth  with  vulgar  stupidity  that  meets 
us  on  the  pages  of  the  Veda,  the  Avesta,  and  the  Tripitaka." 
Can  any  such  charges  be  made  against  the  Christian  Scriptures? 
If  not,  why  not  ?  Take  those  Judean  writers,  who,  through  a 
period  of  fifteen  hundred  3rears,  slowly  developed  our  Bible 
into  the  full  and  rounded  form  in  which  it  appears,  and  place 
them  on  a  level  with  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  other 
religions;  how  can  their  preservation  from  "vulgar  stupidity'* 
be  accounted  for?  The  question  is  the  more  incisively 
sharpened  by  the  comparison,  which  Max  Mailer  further 
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makes,  that  if  the  Jewish  Apocrypha,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the 
New  Testament  Apocryphal  books  were  hound  up  with,  and 
a  part  of,  our  Bible  we  should  have  something  like  the  exhibi- 
tion which  is  made  by  the  books  of  the  other  religions.  Pre- 
cisely so.  But  in  the  other  books  there  is  the  confused  inter- 
mingling. Our  Book  has  rejected  the  very  elements  which 
subject  the  others  to  the  damaging  charges  m  ule  airainst  them. 
That  places  it  on  a  peculiar  pinnacle.  No  principle  uf  n.Uur.il 
selection  will  explain  it.  There  was  a  superhuman  superintend- 
ence  which  built  up  our  Book  and  kept  out  of  it  what  would 
have  marred  it  and  corrupted  its  moral  influence. 

4.  As  we  come  in  contact  with  other  religions,  which  in 
earlier  ages  were  sejjarated  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian,  wel- 
come whatever  is  good  in  them,  and  weave  it  under,  and  in 
illustration  and  enforcement  of,  our  own.  No  doubt  the  aver- 
age Christian  mind  needs  to  be  clariiied  on  this  jioint.  Mis- 
sionary appeals  once  misled  the  masses  into  the  idea  that  all 
the  heathen  religions  were  essentially  demoralizing,  and  noth- 
ing but  demoralizing,  in  every  way.  But  a  change  has  taken 
place.  A  recent  volume  from  the  pen  of  a  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary to  Japan,  and  issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  ("The  Sunrise  Kingdom,"  by  Mrs.  Julia  I).  Carro- 
thers),  makes  such  a  concession  as  this  (p.  32)  :  "  Buddhism  is 
a  wonderful  system,  and  has  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
human  mind.  vSometimes  it  appears  in  a  refined  antl  cultivated 
form,  and  its  votaries  are  scholarly  men.  Even  Ciiristian  mis- 
sionaries cannot  fail  to  commend  the  humanizing  influences  of 
this  system."  This  is  in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  SchafTs  remark  (in 
his  "Church  Histor)',"  1:168)  that  "the  noblest  and  most 
effectual  way  of  defending  Christianity  is  not  to  condemn  ever\*- 
thing  which  preceded  it,  to  turn  all  the  virtues  of  distinguished 
heathens  into  splendid  vices,  but  rather  to  make  them  testify  in 
its  favor."  Let  the  historic  religious  systems  of  the  world  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  sj)irit.  The  Gospel  will  be  greatly  the 
gainer.  Max  Miiller  has  claimed  that  "  true  Christianitv  seemi 
to  become  more  and  more  exalted,  the  more  we  appreciate  the 
treasures  of  truth  contained  in  the  debased  religions."  He 
docs  not  mean  by  true  Christianity  all  that  those  of  us  do  who 
hold  the  doctrines  of  plenaiy  inspiration  and  vicarious  atone- 
ment ;  but  his  remark  is  more  true  from  our  staod-poiat  than 
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from  his.  The  missionary  power  of  the  Church  of  Christ  will 
be  mightily  intensified  by  emphasizing  the  true  and  the  good 
that  arc  found  overlaid  by  the  false  and  the  bad,  rather  than  by 
magnifying  the  bad  and  the  false  to  the  utter  rejection  of  the 
good  and  the  true,  in  the  systems  whose  adherents  it  seeks  to 
convert 

5.  Resist  the  attempts  which  are  persistently  made  to  array 
Culture  and  Religion  against  each  other,  and  to  force  a  contra- 
diction between  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Green  (in  the 
third  volume  of  his  "English  History,"  p.  333),  speaking  of 
the  Latitudinarian  writers  of  the  Restoration  says :  "  From  this 
moment  indeed  the  work  of  English  theologians  turned  from 
the  bold  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  revealed  truth  over 
natural  reason  to  a  more  cautious  assertion  of  the*  essential 
harmony  of  the  one  vrith  the  other."  But  surely  the  two  may 
essentially  harmonize  as  £ir  as  they  embrace  the  same  themes, 
and  the  one  may  control  the  other  on  the  themes  which  are 
above  that  other.  Why  seek  to  raise  a  contradiction  between 
the  two  positions?  If  it  were  not  so  serious  a  matter,  ridicule 
and  sarcasm  and  irony  should  sweep  out  of  court,  with  con- 
temptuous laughter,  the  assumption  of  certain  rejectors  of  our 
supernatural  religion  that  they  are  pre-eminently  the  students 
of  Culture  1  As  if  the  culture  of  the  ages  were  not  found 
among  the  believers  in  God  and  immortality !  As  if  the  really 
great  writers,  who  have  influenced  the  race,  have  been  those 
who  sat 

"Apart,  holding  no  form  of  creed 
And  contemplating  all  ! " 

6.  Hold  fast  to  the  old  creeds  in  which,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  became 
crystallized.  Some  would  have  us  treat  those  ^mbols  as  the 
cast-off'  clothing  of  an  ignorant  age.  In  truth,  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion,  they  are  advanced 
to  a  high  position.  God  prepared  the  Greek  language  and 
philosophy  for  their  work  in  His  Church.  In  the  development 
of  the  understanding  of  His  revealed  truths  through  conflict 
with  error,  they  were  made  to  serve  His  purpose  and  express 
the  &ith  of  His  people.  The  Church  has  never  gone  back  on 
a  doctrine  once  clearly  formulated.  It  has  kept  reaching  on 
to  a  deeper  and  clearer  apprehension  of  the  "unsearchable 
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riches  of  Christ,  and  to  make  all  see  what  is  the  dispensation 
of  the  mystery  which  fix>m  tbe  beginning  of  the  world  hath 
been  hid  in  God  (who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ),  to 
the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heav- 
enly places  might  be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wis- 
dom of  God  according  to  the*  eternal  purpose  which  He 
purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ;  the  mystery  which  had 
been  hid  from  ages  and  from  generations,  but  now  is  made 
manifest  to  His  saints;  to  whom  God  would  make  known 
what  is  the  riches  of  the  gloiy  of  this  mystery  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  which  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory ;  whom  we 
preach,  warning  every  man  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wis- 
dom" (Eph.  iil  9,  lo;  Col.  i.  27,  38.) 

R.  M.  Patterson. 
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^I^HE  religious  sccjfticism  of  our  age,  though  ahiiost 
^  entirely  without  the  Church,  is  of  such  a  character  as  in 
some  degree  necessarily  to  affect  its  mi7tistry.  It  is  an  in- 
tellectual sce{)ticism,  and  ministers  are  ordinarily  intellectual 
men.  It  is  a  scepticism  that  moves  in  a  sj)here  of  thought 
and  incjuiry,  with  which  the  studies  of  ministers  have  made 
them  more  or  less  familiar ;  and  as  among  the  leaders  of  this 
sceptical  thought  are  numbered  some  of  the  finest  intellects 
of  the  world,  so  does  the  scholarly  life  and  literary  associations 
of  ministers  bring  them  with  these  men  into  a  kind  of 
brotherly  contact  and  sympathy. 

Modern  unbelief  is  also  characterized  by  a  certain  delicacy 
and  refinement  that  add  very  largely  to  its  power  of  indirectly 
affecting  the  ministry.  '  Looking  back  to  the  days  of  Voltaire 
and  Paine,  or  perha{)s  to  any  other  past  age  of  unbelief,  noth- 
ing strikes  one  more  than  its  coarseness,  its  bitter  hate  of 
Christianity,  and  the  shrill  blasphemies  that  it  uttered  against 
the  Church.    Hut  all  that  is  largely  changed  now. 

Guizot,  in  speaking  of  the  eulogies  that  modern  sceptics 
pronounce  upon  the  character  of  Christ,  remarks  that  "it 
would  seem  as  if  they  desired  to  restore  to  Jesus  as  a  man  that 
superiority  of  which  they  deprive  Him  in  refusing  to  see  in 
Him  the  Godhead." 

There  is,  likewise,  in  the  scepticism  of  our  age,  a  spurious 
religiosity,  and  a  sham  devoutness,  a  borrowing  and  wearing 
in  public  view  of  some  of  the  insignia  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  greatly  increases  the  peril  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
Modern  unbelief  is  at  times  eloquent  in  heavenly  aspirations. 
"  It  has  very  much  to  say  of  the  All-Father."  It  is  weary  of 
a  gross,  passionate,  sinful  world.  It  continually  affirms  "  the 
.sacred  obligation  of  truth,"  and  supposes  that  this  affirmation 
gives  dignity  to  its  protests  against  Christian  doctrine ;  a  max- 
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im  for  which  it  is  wholly  indebted  to  that  very  C^hurch  and 
Bible  which  it  assails ;  and  while  any  true  faith  in  prayer  cer- 
tainly demands  a  personal  God,  and  without  Ilim  can  be  noth- 
ing but  empty  wind,  modern  infidelity  by  no  means  either 
forbids  or  rejects  it.  It  simply  has  its  own  philosophical 
theory  of  the  subject.  The  only  virtue  of  all  pious  aspira- 
tions and  exj^ressions  it  affirms  is  reflective. 

But  in  thus  speaking  of  the  religious  scepticism  of  our  age 
as  of  such  a  character  as  necessarily  to  affect  the  Christian 
ministry,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  indicating  that  their 
dogmatic  faith,  either  in  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself,  or  in 
that  of  any  of  its  great  doctrines  is,  by  reason  of  this  scep- 
ticism, in  special  peril.  True ;  in  the  days  of  Voltaire  and 
the  French  Encyclopaedists,  Golet,  the  Bishop  of  Paris, 
publicly  abjured  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  his  aposta^  was 
followed  by  a  large  number  of  his  clergy :  "  Priests  rejoicing," 
says  Alison,  **in  the  new  license,  flung  away  in  many  instances 
their  sacred  vestments,  declaring  that  their  whole  life  had  been 
a  hypocrisy."  But  no  such  spectacle  as  that  can  be  repeated 
in  our  day.  The  faith  of  God's  ministers  in  His  word  is  with 
us,  built  upon  a  foundation  too  firm  to  be  overthrown.  The 
influence  to  which  wc  allude,  of  the  religious  scepticism  of 
our  day  upon  the  ministry,  regards  their  public  utterance  of 
divine  truth — their  modes  of  presenting  to  men  the  Gospel, 
the  themes  upon  which  they  discourse, — ^their  preaching. 

We  propose  then,  in  this  article,  to  discuss  the  relations  of 
modem  sceptical  thought  to  preaching.  Is  the  pulpit  in  any 
peril  from  this  thought  ?  and  does  it  either  in  its  character,  or 
by  reason  of  its  prevalence,  make  upon  the  pulpit  any  special 
demands  ? 

And  here,  in  answering  the  first  question  that  our  theme 
suggests,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  what  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  aver  has  already  been  the  influence  of  modem 
unbelief  upon  preaching.  They  affirm  that  it  has  very  laigdy 
banished  from  the  pulpit  all  presentation  of  that  great  body  of 
orthodox  religious  doctrine  known  as  sjrstematic  theology. 
Sajrs  a  writer  of  this  class,  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  December,  1879  : 

"An  exceedingly  suggestive  circumstance  is  seen  in  the  almost  total  disappearance 
of  Ike  old-fashioned  doctrloal  •ermon  from  a  very  large  class  of  our  (ashiooable  pal* 
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pits.  A  heathen  desiring  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  Chrlstianitr,  miRht  attend  the  best 
of  these  churches  for  a  whole  year,  aod  not  hear  one  word  of  the  torments  of  hell,  or 
of  the  anger  of  an  offended  Deity,  and  not  enough  of  the  foil  of  man,  or  the  sacrificial 

siifTcrin^s  of  Christ,  to  ofTcnd  the  most  bigoted  disciple  of  evolution  And 

all  this,"  adds  this  writer,  "  is  siraplj  because  the  demand  for  doctrinal  preaching  is 
dying  out.  Thtt  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  evr  dafcontralt  aermons  a»  well  as 
flotir,  doctrines  as  well  as  drf^goods.*' 

The  statement  is  an  exaggeration  so  great,  as  at  once  to  be 
appart-Mit  to  every  candid  mind,  and  hence  is  entirely  impotent 
of  harm.  But  is  there  in  this  falsehood  nothing  of  truth? 
The  sceptical  thought  of  our  day — is  it  not  possible  that  it  may 
have  so  slowly  and  unconsciously  affected  the  ministry,  that 
like  the  victims  of  the  fabled  Circe,  they  may  not  at 

"  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement. 
But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before." 

No  candid  mind  can  doubt  but  that  the  drt/l  of  modern 
preaching  is  away  from  the  formal  presentation  of  the  great 
and  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.  To  say  that  in  the 
orthodox  pulpits  of  our  land,  there  is  any  intended npressian  of 
doctrine,  we  do  not  believe  is  true ;  but  to  say  that  in  them 
there  is  a  want  of  the  direct  expression  of  doctrine  cannot,  we 
suppose,  be  denied.  Ministers  do  not  preach  in  these  days  as 
they  did  half  a  century  ago,  and  their  "new  departure" 
regards  largely  the  topics  of  their  discourse.  Indeed  the 
fashion  of  the  modem  pulpit  in  some  quarters  is  to  rule  out 
all  these  old  topics  of  remark.  Men  affirm  that  the  pulpit 
must  be  artistic,  aesthetic,  emotional,  and  that  nothing  so  tame 
and  jejune  as  these  articles  of  the  Church's  dogmatic  faith, 
are  consistent  with  its  popularity.  And  the  pulpit  yielding, 
in  simte  measure  at  least,  to  these  demands,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  we  have  in  the  place  of  that  Bible-truth  which 
ought  always  to  enrich  it,  the  dialectics  of  philosophy,  the 
speculations  of  theory,  the  imagery  of  rhetoric,  the  homilies 
of  ethics,  or  anything  else  that  the  ingenuity  of  men  can  spin 
and  weave  into  beautiful  fabrics  of  thought,  without  the  warp 
and  woof  of  scriptural  doctrine. 

And  in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  reference  might 
writh  great  propriety  be  made  to  the  character  of  those  contri- 
butions that  the  pulpit  has  recently  made  to  the  literature  of 
our  thnes,  indicating  something  at  least  of  the  drift  of  preach- 
ing.  Nothii^  in  these  sermons  is  more  noticeable  than  the 
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general  absence  of  all  doctrinal  statement  and  discussion  ;  and 
the  election  of  themes  onlv  indirectly  related  to  Christianity; 
themes  ethical  or  politicoreligious,  and  themes  suggested  by 
those  almost  endless  points  of  contact  which  Christianity  has 
with  man's  relations  either  to  society  or  the  State. 

And  then,  even  when  the  puli)it  of  this  day  does  touch 
upon  themes  directly  doctrinal,  here  are  questions  with  regard 
to  it  that  we  should  do  well  to  ask  :  Is  the  tone  that  it  assumes 
never  largely  apologetic  ?  Does  it  never  seek  to  impart  new 
interest  to  an  old  faith,  not  by  any  freshness  of  discussion, 
but  by  creating  a  new  vesture  with  which  to  clothe  it,  a  vest- 
ure of  a  mystic  or  philosophic  texture  ?  Does  it  never  strongly 
incline  to  a  shadowy  or  symbolic  interpretation  of  a  doctrine  ? 
Never  defend  it  with  unmeaning  generalities ;  or  even  assume 
toward  it  a  temporizing  attitude,  so  modifying  perhaps  its 
statement,  or  so  explaining  away  its  meaning  as  to  make  it  less 
offensive  to  unbelief. 

And  all  this  we  are  constrained  to  believe  is  largely  an 
unconscious  result  of  modem  infidelity.  The  pulpit  either  prac- 
Hcally  represses  doctrine,  or  preaches  it  indirectly  and  evasively 
because  the  religious  scepticism  of  this  age  has  made  such 
preaching  unpopular.  This,  we  might  almost  have  said,  was 
one  of  the  victories  of  modem  free^thinking.  It  has  created 
an  atmosphere  uncongenial  to  the  discussion  of  religious  doc- 
trine. Men,  in  our  Christian  congregations,  do  not  indeed 
disbelieve  these  doctrines;  the  storm  has  not  dragged  the 
anchor  of  their  faith  from  its  old  moorings ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  it  has  created,  even  in  them,  a  distaste  for  such  discus- 
sion ;  and  the  pulpit  has  for  that  reason  been  silent. 

And  surely  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  just  at  this  point  a  peril  to  the  preaching  o£  Christ's 
ministers,  growing  out  of  modem  sceptical  thought  It  is 
against  those  doctrines  which  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  our 
orthodox  system  of  theology,  that  the  scepticism  of  this  day 
especially  arrays  itself.  These  are  the  points  at  which  it  im- 
pinges upon  our  holy  Christianity.  Admit  that  there  never 
was  a  personal  Adam ;  that  the  Bible  story  of  the  creati<m 
and  fall  is  not  history ;  that  man  is  included  in  that  evolution 
of  all  things  from  primordial  cells ;  that  conscience  is  a  gradual 
growth  from  such  small  beginnings  as  we  now  see  in  the 
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domestic  dog ;  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  nothing  more 
to  our  humanity  than  a  good  example  and  a  wise  teacher ;  and 
that  justification  and  regeneration  are  nothing  more  than  un« 
meaning,  or  at  best  symbolic  terms ;  and  the  so^alled  "  ad- 
vanced thinkers"  of  our  day  will  cheerfully  allow  the  Church 
to  adorn  itself  with  the  empty  remainder  of  Christianity.  In^ 
deed,  this  is  the  constructive  suggestion  of  modem  unbelief* 
Men  must  have  a  gospel,  and  here  it  is.  Eliminate  from 
Christianity  all  those  tenets  which  have  heretofore  been  con* 
sidered  the  essentials  of  religious  belief,  and  infidelity  will 
delight  to  leave  the  Church,  as  a  place  where  jaded  minds  may 
revel  in  poetry  and  imagery  ;  and  man's  emotional  nature  be 
cultivated  by  the  charms  of  music  and  the  forms  of  worship. 

There  is  from  the  same  cause  another  peril  to  preaching. 
All  preaching  to  he  true  must  to  some  extent  be  new.  The 
late  Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  of  Andovcr,  has  been  called  the  Fa- 
ther of  Biblical  Exegesis;  and  what  light  has  that  new  science 
cast  upon  revelation  !  But  surely  no  preaching  is  true  that  is 
not  in  accord  with  that  science.  A  minister  who  gives  a 
wrong  meaning  to  any  passage  of  Sacred  Scripture,  is  just  so 
far  in  his  preaching  untrue.  And  the  same  is  true  of  physical 
science.  Turretin  may  have  been  able,  two  or  three  centuries 
ago,  preaching  from  that  passage  in  ICcclesiastes,  **  The  sun 
also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  gocth  down,  and  hasteth  to  his  place 
where  he  arose,"  to  present  a  very  forcible  Biblical  argument 
against  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy;  but 
since  his  day,  all  truthful  preaching  upon  that  verse,  science 
constrains  to  be  new.  And  so  with  reganl  to  the  Ueluge,  its 
realit\  and  universality:  arguments  to  prove  both  of  these 
points,  which  were  once  regarded  as  almost  conclusive,  could 
not  now  l)e  seriously  mentioned  in  any  sermon  without  exjios- 
ing  the  preacher,  and  that  very  justly,  to  the  charge  of  igno- 
rance. But  now  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  the  past,  the 
ministers  of  Christ  have  thus  been  led  to  correct  the  ignorance 
of  the  Church,  in  its  previously  erroneous  interpretation  of 
certain  portions  of  God's  word,  how  imminent  to  them  is  the 
peril  of  a  hasty  acceptance  of  professed  scientific  discoveries ; 
and  a  hasty  adjustment  of  scriptural  exegesis,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  the  Bible  into  harmony  with  the  so-called  ad- 
vanced science.  And  this  peril  is  not  imaginary.  Science  is 
49 
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laughing  just  now  at  what  it  calls  the  wonderful  elasticity  of 
inspiration.  Take  a  case  :  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  in  what  Canon  G.  Rawlinson  calls  their 
** prima  facie  aspect,"*  teach  the  original  unity  of  mankind, 
and  the  derivation  from  a  single  pair,  of  all  the  men  and 
women  upon  the  earth.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  woild  has 
always  read  the  divine  word.  But  science  has  of  late  ques- 
tioned the  truth  of  this  genesis  of  man.  It  has  affirmed  a 
diversity  of  origin  for  our  race,  and  the  existence  of  a  p^^ 
adamite  Adam.  And  behold  the  new  interpretations  of  Script- 
ure that  have  in  some  quarters  appeared,  to  reconcile  revikr 
tioH  with  these  new  theories.  That  the  passages  of  Scripture 
usually  thought  to  indicate  the  genesis  of  mankind  from  a 
single  pair  need  not  to  be  understood  in  that  sense,  is  now 
confidently  asserted.  This  was  all  an  example,  we  are  told, 
of  mistaken  exegesis.  Indeed,  we  are  now  assured,  by  what 
is  called  high  authority,  that  the  Bible  teaches  the  very  oppo- 
site. "  There  are  passages,"  says  the  author  of  "  The  Genesis 
of  the  Earth  and  Man,"  a  wor2  edited  by  Mr.  Reginald  Stu- 
art Poole,  of  the  British  Museum,  "  which  clearly  indicate  the 
existence  of  human  beings  in  the  early  times  outside  the  circle 
of  the  Adamites  or  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  which 
therefore  teach,  at  least,  a  dual  origin  of  mankind,  the  Adam- 
ites and  the  non-Adamites,  the  daughters  of  men  and  the  sons 
of  God,  the  posterity  of  Adam  and  the  Ncphilim."  The 
first  four  verses  of  the  6th  chapter  of  Genesis  are  one  of  these 
passages,  and  according  to  a  new  translation  and  exegesis  of 
that  passage,  the  Bible  is  in  delightful  harmony  on  this  point, 
with  all  that  the  most  advanced  sceptical  scientist  could  desire. 
And  precisely  the  same  opinion  Is  advocated  by  Prof.  Winchcll, 
of  Michigan  University,  in  his  recent  work,  entitled  *' Pre- 
adamites."  The  loth  chapter  of  Genesis,  according  to  this 
writer,  does  not  give  us  a  genealogical  table  of  the  posterity 
of  Noah  and  the  distribution  of  the  Noachites  down  to  the 
date  of  the  compilation  of  the  account,  but  "a  sketch  of  the 
interconnection  of  races."f  "The  Biblical  Adam  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mediterranean  race,  and  was  simply  the  re- 
motest ancestor  to  whom  the  Jews  can  trace  their  descent. '| 
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And  another  illustration  of  the  same  truth  is  seen  in  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution.  In  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  minis- 
tiy  to  have  all  science  and  Revelation  in  accord,  and  in  its 
cowardly  fear  of  anything  that  has  the  look  of  antagonism, 
behold  its  dalliance  with  this  doctrine ;  the  strained  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  that  have  been  proposed  in  order  to  give 
the  Gospel  any  standing  in  such  a  world,  and  even  a  theory  of 
inspiration  that  claims  the  infallibility  of  the  Sacred  Script- 
ures, as  covering  only  such  facts  and  statements  as  are  involved 
in  religious  teachings. 

And  all  this  is  a  serious  peril  to  preaching.  It  impairs  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of 
faith.  Men  can  never  deline  positively  wIkiI  the  Bible  teaches, 
if,  upon  the  incoming  of  every  new  theory  in  science,  those 
set  apart  to  teach  it  make  an  indecent  haste  to  modify  their 
interpretations  of  it. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  the  confidence  of  Christian  people 
in  the  ministers  whu  make  these  comj)romises.  It  is  always 
impaired.  Men  cannot  believe  that  a  minister  of  Christ  has  a 
stron(r  faith  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
who  is  forever  seeking  to  giv'e  the  Bible  a  good  standing  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  so  modifying  its  apparent  teach- 
ing as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  that  wisdom. 

Nor  does  the  Christian  preacher  gain  by  such  compromises 
any  credit  from  sceptics  themselves,  or  bring  to  their  minds 
any  religious  conviction.  On  the  contrary,  they  regard  all 
such  concessions  as  evidence  of  a  weakening  of  belief  in  Chris- 
tian doctrine;  and  charitalily  conclude  of  such  divines,  that 
their  faith  is  dragging  its  anchor  without  their  knowing  it. 

And  then  the  fallacy  that  underlies  all  these  compromises; 
how  strikingly  does  it  illustrate  still  further  this  peril.  It  sup- 
poses that  theology,  "  the  crown  and  qucenliest  of  sciences,** 
as  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  "  grows  from  partial  ignorance  up  to 
perfcctness,  just  like  any  of  the  merely  secular  sciences."  It  for- 
gets that  Bible  theology  starts  from  infallibly  revealed  truth, 
and  that  here  Tertullian's  maxim  has  its  most  forcible  appli- 
cation :  "  What  is  first  is  true,  what  is  more  recent  is  false," 
Indeed,  this  making  haste,  almost  the  very  moment  that  a  new 
theory  in  science  is  broached,  to  invent  some  herroeneutical 
machinery  that  will  break  off  those  sharp  angles  of  any  text 
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of  Scripture  that  may  seem  to  oppose  it,  or  even  crush,  if 
needs  be,  the  text  to  pieces,  is  to  treat  the  science  of  God  just 
as  we  do  the  sciences  of  man.  It  is  to  put  them  all  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  level.    Aye,  more  ;  it  is  to  give  that  infallibility 

to  secular  science  which  alone  belongs  to  the  theology  of 
the  Bible. 

Another  peril  to  preaching,  growing  out  of  the  character 
and  prevalence  in  our  day  of  religious  unbelief,  should  be 
noticed.  There  is  great  power  of  conviction  in  positiveness, 
in  an  authoritative  utterance,  in  statements  that  are  accom- 
panied by  no  qualification, — in  dogmatism.  The  church  that 
claims  to  be  infallible  has  in  that  very  claim  a  potent  element 
of  success  ;  and  no  invention,  or  taste,  or  logic,  or  rhetoric  can 
impart  to  any  discourse  such  strength  and  impressiveness  as 
will  come  to  it  from  the  assertion — ''tlnis  saith  the  Lord" 
An  overmastering  belief  in  Christianity,  and  a  positive  and 
unecjuivocal  utterance  of  its  great  truths,  are,  in  other  words, 
among  the  highest  (jualifications  of  efTective  preaching.  '*  We 
a/so  believe  and  therefore  speak."  Heboid  a  great  element  of 
apostolic  success.  **  For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain 
sound,  who  shall  j)repare  himself  to  the  battle.^"  Behold  an 
inspired  rebuke  of  all  indistinctness  and  vagueness  in  the  use 
of  the  spiritual  gift  of  prophecy. 

But  now,  to  this  positiveness  in  preaching  is  there  no  peril  • 
growing  out  of  the  character  and  prevalence  in  our  day  of 
religious  unbelief  ?  We  have  already,  in  this  article,  denied 
the  imputation  of  any  real  decline  of  faith  in  the  ministry.  // 
is  noi  true,  as  a  popular  review  of  our  day  has  affirmed,  that 
"  men  stagger  in  the  pulpit,  beneath  the  burden  of  their  diffi- 
culties and  doubts  " ;  nor  are  our  Theological  Seminaries  what 
this  same  WTitcr  has  called  them,  "shaky  places,  places  where 
all  real  faith  has  taken  its  flight  from  many  souls."  But  surely, 
should  the  pulpit  in  the  proclamation  of  its  faith  be  in  these 
days  any  less  durect  and  positive  than  heretofore,  no  one  could 
count  it  Strange. 

The  scepticism  of  our  age  is  very  largely  agnostic.  It 
abounds  in  negatives.  It  denies  more  than  k  affirms.  It 
drags  all  our  old  anchors  of  faith.  It  sets  us  adrift  on  a  shore- 
less sea  of  uncertainty.  It  dismisses  all  those  problems  of  being 
in  which  centre  our  highest  interests*  either  as  subjects  of 
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God's  moral  government  here,  or  as  probationers  for  eternity, 
and  bids  us  listen  only  to  the  flow  and  rhythm  of  mere  phe- 
nomena. And  hence,  certainty  in  rclioiun,  modern  unbelief 
derides  as  the  acme  of  philosophical  folly.  It  is  unscho/arly 
for  a  minister  in  this  age  to  be  positive  in  his  preaching  of  any 
great  Christian  doctrine.  Indeed,  it  declares  that  such  a  ilog- 
matic  self-assurance  hurts  both  the  humanities,  and  the  humili- 
ties of  men.  It  is  saying,  "  I  am  wiser  than  thou/'  "  I  am 
holier  than  thou." 

But  besides  this  agnosticism  which  laughs  at  all  positiveness 
in  preaching,  we  shall  do  well  to  observe  the  positiveness  of 
this  verv  agnosticism  whenever  it  finds  its  way  into  the  domain 
of  revelation  ;  for  herein  is  the  peril  of  which  we  arc  speaking, 
still  further  increased : 

"  Bibliolatry  is  the  bane,"  says  James  Martineau,  "of  the  Protestant  pulpit.  The 
Scriptures,  in  the  presence  of  modern  science,  have  encountered  the  inevitable  fate  of 
any  inflexible  Hiem  serif  a,  existing  aide  by  side  with  ever>wideninK  inductions.  He 
wbo  in  this  age  holds  on  to  its  compacted  scheme  of  doctrine,  is  obliged  to  ignore  all 
histoiy,  all  mental  progress,  and  to  insist  that  that  stands  as  adamant,  that  the  intellect 
of  tbe  age  Icnows  liaa  long  crumbled  into  dust*^ 

And  to  this  peril  should  be  added,  that  modesty  and  self-dis- 
trust in  the  preacher,  which  is  always  the  result  of  high  mental 
culture,  and  which  particularly  manifests  itself  in  the  presence  of 
opposing  views.  The  late  Bishop  Haven  once  said  of  John  Wes- 
ley, that  "  his  great  fear  of  an  educated  ministry  was  the  getting 
of  /oo  many  '  if's '  and  '  perhap's '  and  *  it  maybe's'  in  the  pulpit." 
Wesley  seems  to  have  thought  that  ignorance  made  men 
direct,  positive,  dogmatic  in  their  speech  ;  and  that  learning 
was  the  foe  to  this  characteristic  of  preaching.  And  the  great 
founder  of  Methodism  was  not  here  altogether  in  error.  Men 
whose  education  brings  them  into  the  royal  race  of  the  world's 
scholars,  and  who  by  all  their  habitudes  are  in  sympathy  and 
brotherhood  with  those  who  pursue  and  love  letters,  are  by 
that  very  fact,  in  an  age  when  no  inconsiderable  apostasy 
from  the  Christain  faith  has  taken  place  in  that  brotherhood, 
in  peril  of  a  lack  in  their  utterances  of  divine  truth,  of  direct- 
ness and  positiveness. 

*  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  recent  article  on  Jonathan  Edwards  in  the  International 
Revirm  is  a  painful  illustration  of  tbe  tratb  of  tUt  renuttic  Take  audi  a  sentence  aa 
this,  "  Ed^-ards'  system  seems  in  the  li^t  of  to^y  to  the  last  degree  barbaric,  me- 
chanical, matetialistic,  pessimistic." 
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Such  are  some  of  the  perils  to  the  ])ul{)it  of  modern  scep- 
tical thought.  We  desire  in  this  article  to  notice,  with  as  much 
liberty  as  possible,  the  special  demands  that  that  thought,  in 
its  character  and  prevalence,  makes  upon  the  pulpit.  At  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  advent,  many  forms  of  reliirious  scepti- 
cism and  of  pronounced  religious  error  prevailed  in  Palestine. 
All  the  great  sects  of  the  Jews  embodied  in  their  creeds  dan- 
gerous heresies.  The  Pharisees  were  moralists  and  ritualists. 
They  mistook  the  husk  for  the  kernel  of  religion.  The  Sad- 
ducecs  were  naturalists,  perhaps  materialists.  They  denied 
the  Providence  of  God  in  human  affairs.  They  were  theistic 
evolutionists.  They  denied  the  existence  of  angels  and  of 
spirits.  They  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection,  or  in  the 
future  life.  The  Essenes  were  ascetics.  They  were  the  monks 
and  nuns  and  religious  quietists  of  that  age,  and  held  to  all 
those  errors  of  doctrine  and  life  that  have  always  characterized 
the  monastic  orders. 

And  then,  besides  these  heresies  which  belonged  distinctively 
to  the  three  great  sects  of  the  Jews,  there  are  unmistakable 
traces  in  the  New  Testament  of  a  belief  in  the  Egyptian 
metempsychosis,  and  in  this  life  as  a  state  of  exact  retribution. 

But  our  dear  Master  thus  brought  into  a  continued  contact 
with  error,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  He  seldom  sought  di- 
rectly to  refute  it  Christ's  preaching  was  in  no  proper  sense 
controversial.  He  veiy  rarely  made  positive  attempts 
to  dislodge  false  views  of  truth  from  the  minds  of  His  countiy- 
men.  His  approach  to  them  was  not  by  a  bold  n^ation  of 
their  error,  but  by  the  affirmative  annunciation  of  a  positive 
truth.  His  mode  of  dealing  with  wrong  views  of  truth  was 
not  so  much  to  expel  them  by  aigument,  as  to  drive  them  out 
by  the  expulsive  power  of  their  own  great  correlative  and  an- 
tagonistic test  Christ  dealt  with  a  wrong  creed  exactly  as  He 
did  with  a  wrong  affection.  Men  everywhere  loving  idola- 
trously  this  world,  Jesus  would  take  away  from  them  that 
affection  only  by  giving  them  a  nobler  love.  And  the  exam* 
pie  of  Christ  is  here  particularly  instructive  to  the  modem 
preacher.  Surrounded  with  error,  and  seeking  its  overthrow, 
not  by  arguments  that  would  disprove  it,  so  much  as  by 
antagonistic  truths  that  would  expel  it  :  thus  should  it  be  with 
us.    The  polemics  of  theology  have  no  comparison  in  impor- 
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tance  with  its  dogmatics.  A  vehement  denial  of  error  is  never 
so  effective  as  a  bold  proclamation  of  truth.  "  You  cannot 
shovel  out  darkness,"  said  John  Newton,  "  but  you  can  shine 
it  out*'  It  is  an  endless  task  in  the  physical  world  to  be 
uprooting  weeds ;  but  plant  the  ground  with  wholesome  vege^ 
tation,  and  the  juices  which  would  have  otherwise  fed  rank- 
ness,  pouring  themselves  into  a  more  vigorous  growth,  will 
soon  cause  all  the  weeds  to  dwindle  and  die. 

The  first  demand,  then,  that  the  sceptical  thought  of  this  age 
makes  upon  the  pulpit  is  the  preaching  of  a  posUwe /aiik, — ^the 
exposition  and  enforcement  of  Bible  doctrine. 

Never  should  the  pulpit  cling  closer  to  the  stronpfholds  of 
inspiration  than  at  such  a  time  as  this.  To  unfold  Scripture 
doctrine,  to  define  its  boundaries,  to  marshal  in  the  order  and 
majesty  of  a  demonstration  its  proofs,  and  vigorously  to  press 
its  claims  upon  the  intellect  and  heart  of  men,  is  to-day  the 
miyiister  s  s^rcat  husiness. 

But  in  doing  this,  is  the  pulpit  to  have  no  relations  what- 
ever to  the  sceptical  thought  of  our  times  ?  Is  it  to  ignore 
even  the  existence  of  such  thought,  and  count  it  as  nothing — 
SO  far,  we  mean,  as  its  direct  teachings  are  concerned — that  the 
every-day  reading  of  the  very  people  who  on  the  vSabhath  wait 
upon  its  ministration,  is  all  saturated  with  this  infidel  jioison  ? 
This  is  exactly  what  some  affirm.  A  reviewer  of  a  volume  of 
sermons,  very  recently  published  by  a  distinguished  divine  of 
our  country,  says : 

"  It  is  a  positive  relief  to  find  a  volume  of  contemporary  sermons  so  free  as  this 
from  the  phrases  of  the  intellectual  battle-field.  It  is  a  rest  to  mind  and  soul  that  Dar- 
winiun,  evolation,  devdopment,  and  all  their  congener*,  are  so  •eldom  met  with  In 
these  paces."  (Scrihui^t^  1879,  p.  61a). 

But  are  all  sermons  to  be  like  these  ? 

And  whatever  the  Christian  minister  has  to  do  with  the 

sceptical  thouglit  of  his  day,  is  it  to  be  relegated  to  that  sphere 
in  which  he  moves  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  learned  i)rofes- 
sions  ?  A  wTiter  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  Princctoti  Re- 
viciv*  maintains  this  position.  But  is  it  true  ?  Do  the  script- 
ural limitations  of  the  subjects  of  preaching  rule  out  of  the 
pulpit  all  such  themes?  That  there  are  wlft)le  paragraphs  and 
chapters  in  the  Bible  that  do  not  touch,  even  indirectly,  either 

*  Primus  Xtviewt  Januaiy,  1879. 
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the  Gospel  plan  or  Christian  experience,  must  be  conceded. 
And  if  "  all  Scripture  is  profitable  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness," is  it  not  an  unwarrantable  limitation  of  that  Gospel 
which  the  minister  is  to  preach,  to  regard  it  as  including  only 
those  great  doctrines  which  are  directly  connected  with  salva- 
tion? It  is  reported  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  while  listening  to 
the  converse  of  McCheyne,  and  Burns,  and  the  Bonars,  and 
hearing  them  say,  "  Precious  Jc^u'^,"  so  much,  he  exclaimed: 
"A  most  excellent  brotherhood  of  men,  if  only  they  might 
have  done  with  their  nursery  endearments,"*  We  cannot  say 
that  we  have  any  sympathy  with  this  remark  of  that  great 
Scotch  divine  ;  yet  always  to  present  in  the  pulpit  "  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  and  never  "go  on  unto  per- 
fection," is  certainly  to  lay  it  open  to  a  just  application  of  this 
remark  of  Chalmers. 

But  in  thus  claiming  for  the  ministry  the  right  in  the  pulpit 
to  meet  the  sceptical  thought  of  our  times  —  wc  need 
hardly  add  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  demands  the  most 
careful  discrimination.  It  is  said  by  scientific  chemists,  that 
rivers,  in  the  peculiar  character  of  their  water,  reveal  the  pecul* 
iar  geological  formations  through  which  they  flow.  Separating 
from  the  rocks  that  they  wash,  and  from  the  di'bris  that  comes 
into  their  channels,  very  minute  particles,  that  by  and  by  are 
entirely  assimilated  and  absorbed,  the  ultimate  result  is  a  river ; 
in  the  chemical  analysis  of  whose  waters  we  have  a  history  of  all 
its  meanderings.  And  should  in  any  instance  the  geological  for- 
mation through  which  a  river  flows,  be  of  such  a  character  as 
very  easily  to  be  taken  up  by  the  water,  the  result  is  such  an 
impregnation  of  the  river  by  its  particles,  as  even  to  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  naked  eye,  and  to  give  tlie  river  (as  is  the  case 
of  the  Red  River  of  Arkansas)  its  distinctive  name.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  it  should  be  precisely  thus  with 
preaching.  While  no  age  shouldgive  to  preaching  hssubstanee^its 
great  and  distinctive  tkemes, — any  more  than  a  limestone  bot- 
tom gives  a  river  its  water — yet  it  should  give  to  preaching  its 
coloring  and  taste,  just  as  that  limestone  bottom  gives  both  of 
these  things  to  the  river.  Says  James  Martincau,  in  one  of 
his  addresses  before  the  Manchester  New  Collie,  London : 

"  Not  even  the  moat  rigid  UieologlMi  am  live  cMfattiTdy  with  wiittt  he  tcfudi  tiw 
*  '*  Stndiet  in  the  New  Tetuunent "  p.  z6i. 
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constants  of  religion.  Fix  these  as  he  may,  he  finds  himself  in  a  changing  scene,  with 
the  variables  of  which  he  is  in  immediate  contact,  and  the  relations  between  the  immiu 
table  data  of  his  creed,  and  the  three  differing  conditions  of  human  life  have  to  be  re- 
adjusted as  new  ideas  and  wants  arise.  To  qualify  himself  for  this,  and  become  a 
proficient  in  applitd  religion^  he  must  know  how  the  world  is  going  on  ;  follow  in  the 
tnck  of  the  advandtig  adencee,  Usteii  to  the  itms  of  the  younger  litentnfe,  and 
breathe  the  air  of  other  men's  thought.  He  cannot  act  as  trustee  of  the  deposit  com- 
mitted to  bim,  unless  he  looks  around  him  and  sees  how  it  is  to  be  administered,  in  the 
altered  temper  of  the  generationa  as  they  rise,  what  dottbtiUhaa  to  meet,  what  repugn 
nance  to  encounter,  by  what  fresh  paths  of  approach  it  mttst  reach  minds  now  trans- 
ported into  imcalculated  latitudes  **  (Essays,  p.  413). 

And  has  not  this  always  heen  true  of  the  pulpit  in  its  veiy 
best  days?  Preaching  the  consianis  of  Christianity  in  aU 
time,  has  not  the  age  largely  decided  as  to  its  variables  f  In 
the  history  of  the  foundation  of  doctrinal  theology, — Christol- 
ogy,  anthropology,  and  soteriology  in  turn,  the  great  subjects 
of  discussion  in  the  Church,  and  the  subjects  in  connection 
vath  which  arose  various  forms  of  unbelief,— did  not  each  of 
these  successively  impart  to  the  preaching  of  the  age  its  own 
distinctive  character  ?  Says  Professor  Porter  in  his  Hom- 
iletics": 

"Such  Is  the  Infltience  of  the  pulpit  on  public  senttment,  and  sodi  the  ruuHm  of 

public  sentiment  on  the  pulpit,  that  in  the  most  important  respects  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  any  given  period  may  be  determined  from  the  prevalent  strain  of  preaching 
daring  that  period.  ....  At  one  time  all  its  powers  have  been  directed  by  some  great 
heresy  in  the  Churdl ;  and  at  another  an  overwhelming  current  of  public  feeling  and 
opinion  has  been  occasioned  by  some  great  subject  of  duty  or  danger,  involving  the 
common  interests  of  the  Church,  For  a  hundred  years  after  Luther's  time,  scarcely  a 
sermon  was  delivered  in  any  Protestant  pnlpit,  without  alluding  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  Papal  hierarchy.'"* 

And  thus  measurably  at  least  should  it  be  now.  Those 
doctrines  of  our  holy  religion  which  directly  antagonize 
modem  unbelief,  should  be  especially  preached,  and  they 
should  be  preached  in  that  antagonism.  Men  should  see  that 
there  is  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  in  opposition  to  all  these 
speculations  of  a  world-wise  philosophy.  And  while  we  would 
not  affirm  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  pulpit  directly  to  fol- 
low unbelief  in  all  its  forms,  and  directly  attempt  its  refuta- 
tion, we  do  affirm  that  the  pulpit  should  bear  in  the  presence 
of  all  this  sceptical  thought  of  our  day,  a  manly  and  intelli- 
gent face,  and  should  raise  its  voice  in  firm  rebuke. 

But  the  sceptical  thought  of  our  day,  when  regarded  par- 
ticularly as  to  its  prevalence,  the  mastery  that  it  has  gained 

*  *'  Lectures  on  Homlleties,''  p.  70. 
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over  so  many  minds,  and  what  may  properly  be  called  its 
democratic  character  and  aim,  makes  one  other  imperious  de- 
mand upon  the  pulpit. 

Luther  had  an  apothegm  about  preaching,  which — if  it  was 
not  designed  to  ex])ress  the  same  truth  which  Archbishop 
Leighton  expresses,  when  he  says,  "  it  takes  all  our  learning 
to  make  us  plain," — can  only  be  true,  in  our  times,  in  cases 
wholly  exceptional :  "  Qui  trivialiter,  pueriliter,  vulgariter  docet. 
optimc  docet."  But,  alas!  some  good  people  have  just  this 
idea  of  preaching. 

John  Foster,  in  one  of  his  letters,  tells  us  of  men,  in  his 
.  day  accounted  wise  expounders  of  the  Word,  who  expressed 
"what  can  scarcely  be  called  thought  in  what  as  little  deserves 
to  be  called  style,  and  who  are  intelii^rible  to  an  audience  for 
the  simple  reason  they  really  say  nothing."  In  a  satire  upon 
the  English  clergy  of  tlie  last  century,  by  William  Coombe, 
in  a  book  entitled  "  Letters  of  Lord  Littellton,"  we  read  of  a 
parson  who  lost  his  only  sermon,  and  here  is  bis  descrip- 
tion of  that  sermon's  almost  endless  possibilities :  "  It  had  four 
beginnings  and  seven  conclusions,  by  the  help  whereof  I 
preached  it  with  equal  success  on  a  Christmas-day,  for  the  . 
benefit  of  a  charity,  at  a  florist's  feast,  an  assize,  an  archdea- 
cons  visitation,  and  a  funeral,  besides  common  occasions." 

But  surely  the  day  of  either  John  Foster's  or  of  William 
Coombe's  parson  is  over.  Behold  the  change  that,  since  Lu- 
ther's apothegm,  has  taken  place  in  the  general  culture  and 
intelligence  of  the  people.  Education,  then  a  difficult  posses- 
sion of  the  few,  is  now  the  comparatively  easy  attainment 
of  all.  Behold  what  we  have  called  the  democracy  of  modem 
unbelief.  See  how  it  seeks  to  permeate  the  masses ;  how  the 
common  people  hear  it  gladly ;  how  it  pervades  the  curreot 
literature  of  our  day  ;  how  men  read  it  in  novels,  magazines* 
newspapers,  and  hear  it  in  popular  lectures.  And  now  in 
all  this  lifting  up  of  popular  education  and  in  this  wide  diffu- 
sion of  sceptical  thought,  can  any  doubt  the  duty  of  the  pul- 
pit ?  Does  not  all  this  imperiously  demand  its  elevation  to  a 
much  higher  intellectual  standard  than  that  it  has  ever  before 
attained  ?  Should  you  chain  a  vessel  to  a  laden  dock  so  firmly 
that  when  the  tide  comes  in  the  vessel  cannot  move,  will  not 
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the  Thames  soon  entirely  submerge  it  ?  Aye,  more  !  In  order 
so  to  keep  that  vessel  that  it  may  be  always  ready  either  to 
discharge  its  old  cargo,  or  to  receive  a  new  one.  must  it  not  be 
so  placed  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide's  ebbing  and  flowing? 
It  is  precisely  thus  with  the  pulpit.  Chain  it  to  the  culture  and 
thought  of  society  an  hundred  years  ago  so  firmly  that  it  cannot 
or  does  not  move,  and  the  culture  and  thought  of  to-day  will 
bury  it  many  fathoms  deep.  For  real  power,  the  pulpit  must 
rise  proportionally  with  every  incoming  tide  of  education  and 
learning.  "  One  of  the  reasons,"  says  a  popular  writer  of  our 
day,  "for  the  lack  of  popular  attraction  to  the  |)uljiit  lies  in 
the  fact  that  brains  enough  are  not  put  into  the  sermons." 
"The  thinking  in  a  sermon,"  he  adds,  "must  be  superior  to 
the  average  thinking  of  an  audience,  to  produce  any  effect 
upon  it  ;  and  if  in  these  days  any  man — no  matter  how  gifted 
he  may  be — imagines  that  he  may  halt  in  his  enterprise  of 
earnest  and  profound  preparation  for  his  preaching  without 
damage  to  himself,  he  is  sadly  mistaken.  His  slipshod  stuff 
will  be  detected  every  time  and  pass  to  his  discredit"  (JScrtb- 
ner's,  Dec.,  1879).  An  honored  professor  in  one  of  our  the- 
ological seminaries,  now  glorified  in  heaven,  the  translator  and 
editor  of  Vinet's  "  Pastoral  Theology,"  in  quoting  from  that 
work  the  counsel  of  Vinet,  "  Have  you  an  audience  composed 
of  forty-nine  wise  and  one  ignorant,  speak  for  that  ignorant 
one,"  says :  "  We  agree,  but  must  add  :  Have  you  an  audience 
of  forty-nine  ignorant  and  one  wise,  forget  not  this  wise  one's 
presence.  His  judgment  of  merit  in  discourse  is  the  only  one 
you  should  have  respect  to."  And  when  these  demands  made 
upon  the  pulpit  by  the  sceptical  thought  of  our  age  shall  be 
met,  it  only  remains  that  we  should  add  that  the  perils  which 
come  to  it  from  that  thought  will  be  thus  averted. 

That  the  days  of  the  pulpites  power  in  our  world  are  over, 
is  an  affirmation  just  now  in  certain  quarters  very  often  made. 
But  we  cannot  believe  it.  The  great  Head  of  the  Church  has 
been  too  wise  to  make  any  mistake  in  His  election  of  preach' 
ing  as  the  great  instrumentality  for  the  world's  evangelization. 
Moreover,  of  the  darkness  that  may  seem  now  to  gather  about 
Christianity,  let  no  one  fear  that  it  is  its  sunset  It  is  simply 
its  temporary  eclipse.  The  orb  of  the  spiritual  day  is  still 
climbing  the  skies,  and  when  its  occultation  is  over,  nearer  to 
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the  zcnitli  than  ever  before,  its  beams  of  light  and  heat  will 
only  be  brighter  and  vvarmrr. 

When  the  good  Quaker,  Pastorius,  the  hero  of  Whittier's 
**  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim,"  was  deeply  depressed  by  his  failure 
to  open  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-colonists  to  see  the  evil  of 
slavery,  and  found  that  his  "  own  folk  "  were  even  as  others, — 

*'  Yea,  otir  goodliest  fritndM 

Are  frail,  our  elders  have  their  selfish  ends, 
And  few  dare  trust  the  Lord  to  make  amenda 

For  duty's  loss." 

The  poet  represents  the  wife  of  Pastorious  as — 

"  Totidiiiig  Witt  flnffnr-dp  •»  aloe  rife, 
With  leaves  sbarp^pointed  like  an  Aztec  knife.'* 

And  as  thus  speaking  : 

**  See  this  strange  plant  its  steady  purpose  bold. 
And  year  by  year  its  patient  leaves  unfoM, 
Till  the  young  eyes  that  watched  it  first  are  old. 
But  sometime,  thou  hast  told  me,  there  shall  come 
A  sodden  beauty,  brightness,  and  perfume, 
The  century-moulded  bud  shall  burst  in  Uooos. 
So  may  the  seed  which  hath  been  sown  to>day 
Grow  with  the  years,  and  alter  long  delay 
Break  into  bloom  and  God's  tUmai  Yea,** 

Not  cntirt  lv  unlike  those  days  of  darkness  to  that  would- 
be  philanthropist,  seems  sometimes  this  ai^c  of  ours  to  the 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  to  him  there  is  the  hope  of  the 
future,  ?}ii(ck  more  than  that  simple  certainty  of  ultimate 
triumph  which  ^rows  out  of  the  mere  <rerminal  nature  of  all 
truth.  He  has  the  certain  promise  of  the  Master  he  serves  :  "  Go 
ye  therefore  and  leach  all  nations.  And  lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Amen." 

Henry  DARLiNa 
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NOTES    AND  NOTICES. 

THe  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  met  in  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
on  the  fiftt  day  of  June,  and  continued  in  sesaion  ei^t  days.  Dr.  I.  S.  Hart- 
ley, PresideiU:  and  Dr.  James  Demarest,  Jr^  Adsa^,   The  whole  number 

of  delegates  present  was  148. 

The  reports  received  on  the  stale  of  religion  indicated  prosperity  in  every 
respect  save  increase  in  full  communion.  No  awakenings  are  mentioned,  and 
the  numbers  added  during  the  year  were  five  hundred  less  than  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  In  Foreign  Mtsaions  over  $92,000  were  received,  completely 
extinguishing  a  large  debt  which  bad  been  pressing  for  several  years,  and 
threatened  to  become  chronic  The  contributions  for  Domestic  Missions  and 
Church  Building  were  over  $29,000,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
In  Ministerial  Education  there  was  an  increase  of  $3,000,  and  tiie  Hoanl  of 
Publication  diminished  its  debt  by  more  than  $2,000.  The  Widows'  I'und 
($54,000)  and  the  Disabled  Minister^  Fund  ($49,000)  were  shown  to  be  in 
m  prosperous  condition. 

No  judicial  cases  occupied  the  time  of  the  body.  Early  in  the  sessions  a 
si)irited  debate  sprang  up  on  the  proposition  to  send  delegates  to  a  National 
Temperance  Convention  at  Saratoga.  This  was  declined,  as  was  also  a  reso- 
lution to  raise  a  Committee  on  the  general  subject,  and  the  hnal  action  was  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  ddiveraaoes  on  temperance  made  in  1875  and  1877.  In 
some  of  these  there  is  a  perilous  approach  to  the  doctrine  that  any  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  however  moderate,  is  sinful ;  a  doctrine  which  stands  in 
flagrant  contradiction  to  the  Word  of  God. 

There  were  three  matters  of  special  interest  whicli  came  before  the  Synod. 
1.  One  was  the  question  of  Freemasonry.  Certain  of  the  Classes  in  the  West 
had  taken  the  ground  that  the  toleration  of  secret,  oath-bound  societies  was 
inconsistent  with  the  welfore,  if  not  the  existence,  of  the  Church,  and  demanded 
adverse  legislation  thereon.  Wise  action  on  the  subject  was  taken  by  the  Syn- 
od last  year  (see  this  Rf.view,  October,  1880,  p.  734),  but  the  matter  came 
up  again  by  memorials  from  various  Classes,  and  was  urged  with  great  feeling 
and  ear?icstn('ss  by  certain  brethren.  After  they  had  been  heard  at  full  length 
the  Synod,  by  a  decisive  vote,  declared  that  while  it  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Societies  complained  of,  still  it  had  ndther  the  power  nor  the  disposition  to 
interfere  with  the  lower  bodies  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  save  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  hoped  that  this  position  against  the 
establishment  of  new  tests  of  church  membership,  deliberately  taken  last  year 

(778) 
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and  reaffirmed  this  year,  will  ulliinatcly  be  accepted  by  the  Western  brethren, 
and  put  an  end  to  an  agitation  which  is  productive  of  harm  rather  than  good. 

2.  Another  matter  of  importance  was  a  nieniorial  from  the  Ciassis  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  which  objected  to  certain  clauses  in  our  Fonn  of  Baptism  as  ambigu- 
ous and  burdensome  to  tender  consdenoea,  and  asked  tfiat  idief  should  in 
some  way  be  given.  The  clauses  are  those  in  which  the  applicant  confesses 
himself  •*  wholly  incapable  of  doing  any  good  and  prone  to  all  evil,"  and 
assents  to  "  all  the  articles  of  ihe  Christian  religion  as  taught  in  this  Church." 
The  memorialists  said,  and  no  one  doubts  their  entire  sincerity,  that  tiiey  had 
themselves  no  scrapie  in  the  matter,  but  cordially  accepted  both  statements  » 
the  fullest  extent.  They  said,  however,  that  there  were  good  people  who 
could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  these  statements,  and  yet  in  other  respects 
were  unobjectionable,  and  were  therefore  shut  out  from  church-fellowship. 
The  Synod  adopted,  tifm.  con.,  a  paper  which  insisted  that  all  the  difficulties 
suggested  could  be  removed  by  the  private  instruction"  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  Baptismal  Office,  and  therefore  no  change  was  required ;  that  no  modi> 
fication  or  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  Symbols  could  secure  it 
against  misconception;  that  the  action  asked  for  would  be  dangerous,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  waning  loyalty  to  our  standards  ;  and  that  it 
would  wound  and  distress  many  more  of  God's  elect  than  it  would  comfort  and 
keep.  The  tone  of  the  debate  and  the  whole  action  of  the  Synod  was  such  as 
to  show  beyond  a  doubt  the  doctrinal  integrity  of  the  entire  Church.  Yet  unan- 
imous as  was  the  conclusion  reached,  it  may  well  be  a  matter  of  conadersp 
tion  whether,  since  the  language  of  the  Reformation  Symbols  is  understood  by 
ordinary  readers  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  was  contemplated  by  its 
authors,  there  should  not  be  some  explanatory  statements  vindicating  it  item 
plausible  misrepresentations. 

3.  The  third  point  of  interest  was  the  Professorship  of  Theology  at  New 
Brunswick.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Van  Zandt,  after  nine  years  of  iaithfhl  and 
successful  service,  was  constrained  by  bodily  illness  to  resjgn  his  position. 
The  ^nod  accepted  the  resignation  so  far  as  the  active  duties  of  the  office 
were  concerned,  and  continued  him  during  life  as  Emeritus  Professor,  «-ith  a 
touching  ex|)ression  of  its  esteem  and  symijatiiy.*  The  Rev.  Chester  D.  Hart- 
ranft,  D,D.,  now  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Theological  Seminar)'  at 
Hartford,  was  unanimously  appointed  to  be  Dr.  Van  Zandfs  successor.  Dr. 
Hartranft  being  at  the  time  in  Europe,  it  coukl  not  be  learned  whether  or  not 
he  would  accept  the  appointment.  At  the  present  writing  it  is  considered 
probable  that  he  will,  a  prospect  which  is  very  grateful  to  the  friends  of  the 
Church  in  view  of  his  profound  learning,  catholic  spirit,  varied  attainments,  and 
acute  intellect 

In  1884  the  Theological  Seminary  will  complete  the  one  hundredth  year  of 
its  existence,  and  the  Synod  appointed  a  large  committee  to  procure  sudi  oon> 
tributions  as  will  enable  the  institution  to  enter  upon  its  second  oeatniy  with 
an  endowment  ample  for  all  its  needs. 

The  Synod,  in  common  with  several  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  passed 


*  Within  a  Um  weeks  after  the  dosfaif  of  the  Synod,  Dr.  Van  Zaadt  defaiMd 

this  life. 
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earaett  resolutions  protesting  against  any  further  toleration  of  the  polygamous 
oomiption  of  Mormonism,  and,  unlike  any  other  representative  assembly  so 
far  as  we  know,  unless  it  be  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

(South),  appointed  a  large  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  merits 
of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  Measures  were  taken  also 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Gernian  Reformed  Church  in  obtaining  a 
Standard  Eiiglish  version  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  venerated  symbol 
of  both  Communions.  A  carefully  digested  plan  was  adopted  for  securing 
from  the  churches  sufficient  contributions  to  pay  off  the  debt  and  increase  the 
endowment  of  Hope  College  in  Michigan.  This  youthful  institution  is  in- 
tended rnainly  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Hollandish  immigration  in  the  West, 
people  who  have  brought  with  them  a  hereditary  attachment  to  religion  and 
learning,  and  insist  upon  having  an  educated  ministry.  The  Church  here 
agrees  with  them,  and  acts  accordingly.  There  are  those  who  inveigh  against 
all  small  colleges,  but  they  forget  that  the  largest  institutions  were  once  small, 
and  that  the  only  hope  of  a  liberal  education  for  many  promising  young  men 
lies  in  tlicir  having  a  seat  of  learning  in  their  vicinity.  They  must  go  to  a 
small  college  or  to  none.  Talbot  W.  Chambers. 

Th€  Assassination  of  the  President, — As  we  now  write,  nearly  sixty  days  have 
elapsed  since  President  Gartk-lci  was  prostrated  by  an  assassin's  sliot.  His  life 
is  now  trembling  in  the  balance.  A  day  or  two  since  it  was  generally  des- 
paired of.  Our  present  hope  of  his  recovery  is  founded  mainly  on  his  having 
survived  the  deadly  attack  so  loi^  and  on  that  firm  manhood,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  Christian,  the  medical  skill,  all  reinforced  by  those  united 
and  importunate  supplications  of  the  people,  which  have  combined  thus  far 
to  ward  off"  the  fatal  issue.  Of  all  the  music  at  our  parks  and  watering-places, 
none  now  so  stirs  the  listening  throngs  as  the  new  national  air,  "  God  save  the 
President."  it  voices  the  heart  of  the  nation,  tluis  far  showing  itself  a  Chris- 
tian and  not  a  godless  nation.  The  specially  religious  lessons  of  thb  catastro- 
phe can  be  better  treated  after  it  shall  reach  its  consummation,  whatever  that 
may  be.  Meanwhile  it  has  brought  into  conspicuous  prominence  some  faults 
in  the  present  working  of  our  political  system,  which  loudly  demand  immedi- 
ate correction. 

I.  It  has  become  clear  that  no  man  should  be  made  Vice-President  who  is 
not  fit  to  be  President.  M^thin  forty  years  three  Vice-Presidents  have  early  in 
their  terms  of  office  become  Presidents,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  their 
chiefs.  There  is  a  considerable  chance  that  this  may  occur  again.  Thus  there 
is,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  past  forty  years,  something  like  one-third 
of  a  chance  that  the  Vice-President  will  be  President.  He  should  therefore 
always  be  selected  in  view  of  his  recognized  qualifications  for  the  Presidency, 
whatever  else  may  prompt  his  nomination.  Other?rise  there  will  be  great  dan- 
ger of  making  men  Presidents,  who  were  never  the  choice  of  the  people  for 
that  office,  and  will  be  likely  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  those  who  elected  them. 
Such  has  thus  far  been  very  largely  true  of  the  administrations  of  all  Vice-Pres- 
idents. They  have  been  of  that  hybrid  kind  which  is  always  a  degeneration, 
represents  no  principle  but  the  desire  of  the  incumbent  to  rise  from  a  Presi- 
dency per  ac€idenh  to  &  Presidency  by  popular  election,  and  it  thus  offensive  to 
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all  parties.  This  has  been  due  to  their  having  been  selected,  not  with  reference 
to  their  (jnalifications  for  the  Presidency,  but  as  make-weights  of  a  ticket  to 
conciliate  the  support  of  some  disappointed  or  doubtful  parties  or  sections. 
In  order  to  obtain  men  of  the  proper  grade  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  some 
greater  endowments,  dignity,  and  power  should  attach  to  it.  It  should  at  least 
be  made  equal  to  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Refnesentativea.  Now  the 
Vice-President  is  a  mere  figure*head  preriding  over  the  Senate,  with  no  power 
to  appoint  committees,  or  do  more  than  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  The  possibih'ty 
of  Presidential  succession  aside,  experience  has  proved  the  office  very  likely 
to  tend  to  politi< :al  m significance  and  oblivion,  and  to  offer  few  attractions  to 
the  highest  statesmen. 

Still  further :  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  experience  that  all  the  defects  or 
needed  supplements  or  interpretations  of  existing  laws  and  constitudons 
can  be  discovered.  All  previous  vacancies  in  the  Presidential  chair  have  so 
occurred  as  to  leave  no  question  open  as  to  the  province  of  the  \'ice-President 
assuming  the  Presidency.  As  we  now  write  no  doubtful  exigency  has  yet 
arisen,  but  all  see  that  it  is  liable  to  arise.  The  subject  is  already  vigorously 
discussed  in  the  public  journals.  Two  things  dearly  need  to  be  provided  for 
by  explicit  statute.  First,  a  proper  method,  and,  if  need  be,  tribunal,  for  de- 
ciding, when  any  prostration  of  the  President,  bodily  or  mental,  more  than 
temporary  sickness,  and  short  of  death,  constitutes  that  "  disability "  which 
makes  it  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Vice-President  to  assume  the  Presidency. 
Secondly,  a  warrant  for  the  Vice-President,  like  all  other  V^ice- Presidents,  to 
discharge  temporarily  the  necessary  routine  duties  of  that  office  without  there* 
by  displadng  or  superseding  the  President,  in  case  of  the  temporary  absence 
nckness,  or  other  disability  of  the  latter.  If  the  President  should  continne 
substantiaOy  as  nnw  till  Congress  assemUes,  all  can  see  the  enormous  awk- 
wardness of  the  situation.  Our  ]>resent  experience  has  also  brought  to  light  the 
need  ot  some  more  adequate  provision  than  now  exists,  in  case  of  the  disability  or 
death  of  both  President  and  Vice-President.  Should  this  too  occur  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  where  are  we  ?  The  nation  would  be  not  only  *'  a  state 
witliout  a  king,"  but  without  any  executive  head. 

It  is  creditable  to  General  Arthur  that  he  shrinks  from  this  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility which  he  may  he  called  to  bear,  and  of  which  neither  he  nor  the 
people  had  any  thought  at  the  lime  of  his  election.  Much  prayer  has  already 
been  ottered  for  him  that  his  life  may  be  spared,  and  that  in  the  contingency 
now  posnble  he  may  be  divinely  guided  and  sustained  in  administering  wisely 
and  well  the  government  of  fifty  millions  of  people.  That  he  has  apparendy 
not  yet  broken  the  spell  of  personal  and  political  associations  which  the  peo- 
ple have  learned  to  fear,  is  balanced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  born  and  reared  a 
child  of  prayer.  The  son  of  an  estimable  Baptist  clergyman,  he  is  now  un- 
dergirded  by  the  prayers  of  the  nation  to  Him  with  whom  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. 

This  dire  tragedy,  the  direct  outcome  of  the  **  spoils"  system  in  the  distri- 
bution of  i)ublic  offices,  has,  along  with  the  contemporaneous  contest  pressed 
by  politicians  against  the  President  for  the  control  of  this  patronage,  lifted  into 
unexampled  prominence  the  enormity  of  that  system,  and  the  need  of  its  cor- 
rection.   Probably  the  conviction  of  this  necessity  has  never  been  so  intense 
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or  univeml.  The  problem  is  ho«r  to  effect  it.  No  stronger  initance  can  be 
found  of  taming  a  good  law  into  a  letter  which  killetli  by  eviscerating  it  of  its 

Ufe*giving  spirit,  All  the  provisions  of  our  National  Constitution  were  of 
necessity  tentative.  They  were  formed  when  all  the  people  of  the  country 
were  less  in  number  than  the  population  of  some  single  States.  They  were  the 
product  of  consuiuuiate  wisdom  and  statesmanship.  Yet,  it  required  the  severe 
test  of  experience  to  disclose  their  weak  and  inadequate  features.  The  pro- 
vision conferring  on  the  President  the  power  of  nominating  and,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointing,  and  of  removing  at  pleasure,  all  subor- 
dinate executive  officers,  was  designed  simply  to  give  hitn  a  i)ONver  coordinate 
with  his  responsibility  for  the  right  administration  of  the  Ciovcrnnient,  while  it 
secured  the  aid  of  the  Senate  in  detecting  and  excluding  unproper  nominees. 
Bat  it  was  never  contemplated  that  this  power  would  be  exercised  with  any 
other  intention  than  to  secure  the  appointment  of  the  fittest  persons  for  office. 
In  fact,  however,  it  has  for  half  a  century  been  regarded  and  treated,  not  ac- 
cording to  this  ideal  standard,  but  as  a  power  to  dispense  all  the  public  offices 
solely  to  the  friends,  partisans,  or  rather  party  which  triumphed  at  the  Presi- 
dential election.  This  brings  in  criteria  of  eligibility  to  office,  far  other,  and 
generally  more  potent,  than  fitness  for  u.  lieyond  all  else,  it  has  depraved 
and  debauched  our  politics^  and  aggravated  the  dangers  of  universal  suffrage. 
For  the  first  question  in  r^ard  to  any  candidate  for  office  is  not,  is  he  fit  for  it, 
but,  how  many  votes  can  he  command  (too  often  pgr  fas  aut  ne/as)  t  What  has 
he  done  or  what  will  he  do  for  his  party?  Oftener  for  that  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative of  his  party,  who  recommends  candidates  from  his  district  or  State 
to  the  I'resident  ?  So  the  public  offices  have,  from  their  first  prostitution  to  be- 
come a  mere  mass  of  party  patronage,  been,  by  a  second  perversion,  turned  into 
a  mere  lot  of  "  spoib  "  for  the  control  of  which  iwliticians  and  political  aspirants 
and  jobbers  dicker  and  bicker,  until,  from  being  sources  of  strength,  they  some- 
times become  causes  of  discord  and  disintegration  to  the  party  in  jiower. 
When  a  jiarty  is  in  the  ascendant  the  great  question  arises,  who  shall  get  the 
mastery  of  the  party  and  its  patronage,  in  onler  to  rule  it  at  his  own  special 
behest,  for  his  own  special  behoof?  All  this  has  reached  a  culmination  which 
would  have  been  incredible,  if  it  had  not  become  actual  history  in  that 
strange  contest  begun  in  Washington  and  terminated  in  Albany,  to  which  the 
assassination  of  the  President,  by  a  desperate  miscreant,  is  largely  due.  It  has 
had  its  fullest  development  in  the  national  and  local  politics  of  the  Empire 
State,  in  the  struggle  for  mastery  of  factions  within  the  respective  parties,  which 
have  for  the  time  being  controlled  the  dispensation  of  the  national,  state,  or 
city  patronage.  If  parties  ascendant  in  a  Government  form  a  virtual  im^km 
in  imperh,  these  dominant  cliques  or  dictators  in  parties  constitute  another 
despotism  or  dynasty  inside  of  these  wheels  within  wheels,  rings  within  rings. 
The  recent  desperate  and  maniacal  struggle  to  deprive  the  President  of  the 
power  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Constitution  to  determine  his  own  subordinates, 
for  whose  efficiency  he  is  responsible,  in  order  to  perpetuate  a  despotism 
wtilun  the  party  which  elected  him  its  chosen  representadve,  that  woukl  grind 
to  powder  all  iriio  did  not  bow  to  the  unmatched  egotbt  who  had  so  long  been 
permitted  to  tyrannize  over  it,  by  usurping  the  control  of  its  offices,  is  among 
the  moat  memorable  of  its  kind  in  history.  The  fierce  convulsions  and  throes 
60 
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of  this  unique  contest  afford  a  new  illustration  of  the  remark  made,  if  oar 
memory  serves  iis,  by  MacAiilay,  that  the  demon  of  des|X>rism  always  rends 
the  body  which  it  leaves. 

This  perversion  of  pubhc  office  was  first  begun  by  Jefferson,  who  excused  his 
removal  of  some  worthy  political  op[)onents  from  office  in  order  to  make  room 
for  his  own  |)arti8ans»  on  the  ground  that  finding  nearly  all  oflioes  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  party*  be  sought  only  a  fair  distribution  of  them  to  all  parties. 
But  lie  at  the  same  time  expressed  the  hope  that,  this  being  accomplished,  the 
only  question  to  he  answered  with  respect  to  any  candidate  would  be,  "  Is  he 
honest,  is  he  capable,  is  i)c  faithful  to  the  Constitution  ?"  For  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  afterward  this  standard  in  the  main  prevailed  as  it  bad  from  the 
first.  When  Jackson  became  Prendent  in  1829.  a  clean  sweep  of  his  political 
opponents  from  office  was  made,  which  was  defended  by  Senator  Marcy,  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  on  the  ground,  first  articulated  by  him,  that  "to  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils  "  This  principle  has  ruled  ever  since.  Indeed,  once  carried 
out  by  one  party,  there  is  no  alternative  for  the  other  when  taking  its  turn  in 
power.  Jt  dooms  itself  to  perpetual  defeat  if  it  leaves  these  potent  sinews  of 
war  exclusively  to  its  opponents.  Hence  no  reform  of  this  great  abuse  is  pus* 
sible  without  the  hearty  co-o|)eration  of  both  political  parties.  If  ibey,  or  rather 
their  managers,  wish  such  reform*  they  can  and  will  unite  in  effecting  it,  and 
thus  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.  If  they  do  not,  they  will  doubtless  find 
ways  of  for  a  time  thwarting  the  popular  will,  till  it  becomes  so  impatient  and 
overwhelming  as  to  be  irresistible.  So  was  it  with  the  franking  privilege, 
or^nally  bestowed  upon  members  of  Congress  for  a  worthy  end,  but  prosd- 
tttted  fo  other  ends  till  it  became  intolerable.  Our  space  forbids  as  now  to 
^acnss  or  even  indicate  measures  and  methods  of  reform.  Competitive  ex* 
aminatiom  might  be  one  of  the  remedies  in  relation  to  a  large  class  of  officers. 
But  even  this  alone  will  not  suffice.  Tliere  must  be  ])rovisions  for  securing 
additional  qualifications,  which  no  mere  examination,  much  less  an  examina- 
tion conducted  by  shallow-splurges,  pedants,  or  martinets  can  detect. 

The  strain  of  allotting  these  oflEnes,  now  so  vast  in  number,  and  dotcbed  at 
by  so  many  needy  and  greedy  seekers,  puts  the  life  and  health  of  any  Presi* 
dent,  upon  a  change  of  dominant  parties,  and  even  of  administration  of  the 
same  party,  at  great  risk.  It  has  always  been  understood  to  have  had  unich  to 
do  with  the  decease  of  Presidents  Harrison  and  Taylor.  Before  his  assassination 
President  Garfield  suffered  in  health  severely  from  this  cause.  This  system  at 
last  instigated  the  shot  of  the  assassin  at  his  viuls.  To  President  Lincoln  it  was, 
if  possible,  more  harassing  than  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  great  wars  of  the 
century.  Relief  some  way  must  come.  The  members  of  the  present  Cabinet 
have  become  satisfied  that  some  new  system  of  civil  service  must  be  ado|Med 
in  order  to  leave  the  heads  of  departments  any  reasonable  time  and  strength 
for  their  appropriate  duties.  Other  great  Republican  leaders  concur  with  them, 
l^icaders  of  the  Democratic  party  are  also  urging  it.  No  measure  more  ceoi- 
plete  for  effecting  the  purpose  has  been  ofiered  than  the  bfll  presented  to 
the  last  Congress  by  Senator  Pendleton,  of  Ohio.  May  we  not  then 
hope  that  both  parties  will  join  in  bringing  about  this  most  benign  reform, 
possibly  too,  an  "  era  of  good  feeling,"  like  that  under  Mr.  .Monroe's  Presi- 
dency, in  which  as  then,  "all  were  Republicans,  all  Federalists,"  so  now,  ail 
shall  be  Republicans,  all  Democrats.  Lyman  H.  Atwatek. 
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Zeitschri/t  fur  die  cUttestamentliche  lViss^nsc/ia//.~This  new  periodical, 
edited  by  Dr.  Bernhard  StadCf  ProC  of  Theology  at  Giessen,  and  sustained  by 
the  members  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  proposes  to  relieve  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  and  also  the  Theological  Reviews,  of  that  great  mass 
of  critical  material  which  has  with  increasing  vigor  been  pressing  for  sj)ace  in 
their  pages.  The  Journal  embraces  two  numbers  a  year.  The  first  year, 
i88t,  is  now  lying  before  us.  The  themes  discussed  are  chiefly  of  the  higher 
KUical  Criticism,  and  by  authors  who  in  the  main  adhere  to  the  school  of 
Graf  and  Wellhausen.  The  articles  in  the  first  half  are  chiefly  :  S/aJc,  a  criti- 
cal study  of  Deutero  Zechariah  ;  Hollenberg^  the  textitiil  criticism  of  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges  ;  Meyer,  criticism  of  the  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
line  ;  Hoffmantit  on  the  History  of  the  Syriac  text  of  the  Bible.  The  second  part 
ccmtains  a  long  article  by  Giesebreehi  on  the  language  of  the  Elohistic  parts  of 
the  Hexateucb,  to  prove  that  they  are  postexilian,  and  also  by  the  same  author, 
an  article  on  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Psalter,  to  show  that  the  en- 
tire body  of  Psalms,  from  the  2d  to  5th  books  inclusive,  is  exili-m  or  postex- 
ilian  ;  Staiit\  upon  the  origin  of  those  parts  of  the  book  of  Judges  that  wore 
previous  to  Deuteronomy  in  composition,  and  lesser  articles  by  Derenbourg  and 
Hojfwtatm*  Hie  Revieir  is  still  further  distinguished  for  a  ftUt  Bibliography  of 
Ex^eds  during  1880  and  i8Sr.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  evangelical  critidsai 
will  be  stirred  to  new  activity,  and  laboiioas  work  by  these  labors  of  Rational- 
istic Criticism.  C.  A.  Brigos, 
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I.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY, 


The  Old  Tkstament  in  the  Jkwisii  Ciu'rch  :  twelve  lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism. 
By  \V.  RouEkisoN  Smith,  M.A.    N.  Y.  :  D.  Applctnn  &  Co.   1881.   i2mo,  pp.  446. 

Th(  sc  lectures,  originally  prepared  for  popular  deliver)-,  arc  eminently  adapted  for 
their  purpose,  Thdr  author  has  a  remarkable  faculty  for  presenting  subjects  that 
are  commonly  regarded  as  dry  and  technica],  in  a  lucid  and  attractive  m.-inner,  \\i\h 
SUQh  clearness  of  statement,  such  aptness  of  illustration,  and  such  a  close  logical 
connection,  from  first  to  last,  that  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the  end,  and  his 
readers  cannot  foil  to  gain  a  satisfactory  comprehension  of  the  conclusions  reached, 
and  the  general  nature  of  the  jjroviiuls  upon  which  they  rest.  No  one  can  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  ihis  volume  without  a  lii;:^h  respect  for  the  learning  and  ability  of  the 
author,  and  a  profound  impression  that  Biblical  Criticism  ofi'ers  a  very  wide  and  im- 
portant field  for  study ;  an  impression  that  will  be  deepened  in  most  minds  probably 
by  the  startling  character  of  some  of  the  opinions  here  confidently  announced,  as 
though  they  were  the  undoubted  results  of  the  latest  and  most  thorougli  scholar- 
ship. It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  a  volume,  which  has  so  many  excellent 
points,  and  which  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  its  publication,  natu- 
rally attracts  so  much  attention,  does  not  discriminate  between  fiftcts  and  theories: 
but  after  the  method  of  the  German  critics,  who  must  speak  oracularly,  if  it  all. 
and  to  whom  the  self-consbtency  of  an  ingenious  hypothesis  sufficiently  recoro- 
mcnils  it,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  support  it,  the  purely  conjectural  is  pro- 
pounded as  though  it  were  of  the  same  unquestionable  certainty  with  thai  which  is 
really  known. 

These  lectures  throughout  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  Jewish  transmission  of 
the  Old  1  estament  in  respect  to  its  text,  its  canon,  and  the  constitution  of  its  sepa- 
rate books.  The  tram  of  investigation  pursued  relative  to  these  various  poinu 
opens  questions  of  the  highest  consequence,  both  bringing  to  light  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information,  and  suggesting  lines  of  inquir)'  that  still  remain  to  be  ex- 
plored ;  nevertheless,  from  the  deplorable  vice  already  alluded  to,  it  is  so  conducted 
as  to  leave  an  eaaggumted  or  thoroughly  false  impreanon. 

It  is  readily  conceded  that  notwithstanding  the  substantial  unanimity  of  Hebrew 
MSS.,  the  Masorctic  text  is  not  immaculate.  There  are  some  obvious  mistakes  ;n 
certain  books  which  prove  this  ;  and  the  discrepancies  in  various  parallel  ]>assages. 
and  the  incompleteness  of  a  few  acrostic  poems,  though  largely  explicable  other* 
wise,  may  be  partly  due  to  faulty  transcription.  But,  it  is  art  immense  and  unwar- 
ranted stride  from  these  premises  to  the  assumption,  that,  though  the  Hebrew  text 
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as  it  existed  in  the  first  OiTistian  century,  has  been  transmitted  with  unparalleled 

precision,  "  in  earlier  ages  Hebrew  MSS.  differed  as  much  as,  or  more  than.  MSS.  of 
the  New  Testament,"  p.  73.  The  allegation,  p.  78,  "that  the  early  guardians  of 
the  text  did  not  hesitate  to  make  small  changes  in  order  to  remove  expressions 
which  they  thought  unedifying/*  is  wholly  unfounded.  Of  the  eighteen  so-called 
Tikkdne  Sopherhn  (corrections  of  the  Scribes),  which  are  adduced  in  proof.  Prof. 
Smith  himself  admits  that  fifteen  are  irrelevant  ;  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  best  critics,  the  entire  series  are  mere  rabbinical  conceits,  and  warrant  no  sus- 
picion whatever  of  any  tampering  with  the  text  "  Ishbosheth  "  may  be  a  con- 
temptuous nickname,  which  the  son  of  Saul  "  would  never  have  consented  to  bear," 
but  who  can  certify  us  that  it  was  not  current  in  the  rival  kingdom  during  his  life- 
time }  or  that  it  was  not  .<io  written  by  the  author  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  but  was 
an  alteration  by  some  copyist  in  later  times?  The  forced  interpretations,  which 
the  scribes  confessedly  put  upon  the  law,*  are  no  evidence  that  they  wilfully  changed 
the  written  text,  but  the  reverse  ;  if  the  law  could  have  been  accommodated  to  their 
usages  by  altering  its  expressions,  they  would  have  been  under  no  temptation  to  do 
violence  to  its  langu^.  It  is  punling  to  account  for  the  concurrence  of  all  ex- 
isting MSS.  in  obvious  mistakes  or  in  such  an  arbitrary  notation  as  the  extraordi- 
nary points,  suspended  letters,  and  the  like,  but  there  is  nothing  to  require  or  to 
justify  the  assumption  of  a  "rigorous  suppression  of  discordant  copies,"  p.  75,  or 
of  a  serious  dissonance  at  any  time  among  Hebrew  MSS. 

Prof.  Smith  complains,  p.  74,  that  our  present  Old  Testament  text  cannot  be 
traced  back  beyond  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  doubtless; 
but  it  is  simply  due  to  the  lack  of  any  adequate  sources  of  information.  If,  as  he 
says  of  the  antecedent  period*  p.  98,  *'  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  there 
was  a  tmiform  Palestinian  text,"  and  its  existence  is  "  a  pure  hypothesis,"  nriiher  is 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  a  particle  of  evidence  of  a  discrepant  text  at  all  approach- 
ing the  "variations  and  corruptions  found  in  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament ";  this 
too  is  a  pure  hypothesis,  only  with  the  difierence  that  all  the  probabilities  and  the 
inferences  deducible  fr.im  known  facts,  are  against  it,  and  establish  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  that  there  never  was  any  wide  divergence  of  MSS.,  and  that  we  now 
possess  «  text  which  Is  not  Indeed  absohitefy  faultless,  but  yet  substantially  and 
even  astonishingly  accurate. 

The  only  accessible  witnesses  to  the  state  of  the  text  in  the  pre-Christian  period, 
outside  of  the  line  of  Palestine  tradition,  are  the  Samaritan  i'entateuch  and  the 
Septuagint  version.  Gesenius*  careliil  analysts  of  the  former  has  put  an  end  to  all 
thought  of  correcting  the  Hebrew  text  by  the  Samaritan;  and  the  variant  "ages 
assigned  to  the  patriarchs,"  p.  73,  are  clearly  due  to  systematic  and  intentional  al- 
teration and  not  to  the  errors  oi  transcribers  ;  they  must  therefore  be  classed  with 
the  arbitrary  changes  characteristic  of  the  Samaritan  recension.  We  are  very  fitr 
from  any  disi>osition  to  undervalue  the  Septuagint,  or  to  refuse  such  critical  aid  as 
can  fairly  and  legitimately  be  derived  from  it.  Let  it  be  noted  tliat  the  question 
between  the  Masoretic  and  the  Septuagint  text  is  one  of  form  rather  than  substance. 
If  the  latter  were  to  be  bodily  substituted  for  the  former,  which  Prof.  Smith  is  very 
far  from  proposing,  it  would  involve  no  peril  to  the  Christian  finith.  This  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  the  free  use  made  of  ihe  LXX  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  And  it  would  be  dithcult  to  point  out  any  appreciable  change 
that  would  have  resulted  in  the  bdief  of  the  early  Greek  Church,  had  the  Fathers 
been  conversant  with  Hebrew,  instead  of  being  limited  in  the  Old  Testament  to 

•The  censure  impliedly  ca»i  on  the  author  of  the  book*  of  Chronicle*  (p.  C4),  i»  quite  eratuitoui. 
King  Joash  directed  a  temporary  assei«men(  from  year  to  year  for  the  rcp.iir  of  the  temple,  and  t'lxcd  its 
nlc  by  the  caample  of  Moms  (note  that  the  italic  wordi  in  the  Engltih  version  of  a  Chrutt.  xxlv.  6.  furm 
M  part  of  the  text).  It  it  hard  to  tee  what  thu  has  to  do  with  a  voluntary  arrangement  in  the  time  of 
Ncheaiali  far  •  difleitat  pwpoM,  w  bow  h  iippMn  Uwt  th«  Chioaicler  "  was  uadar  a  mistake  about  it. 
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the  use  of  the  LXX.  The  matter  involved  b  simply  verbal  pfedskm  and  minute  tot 

ual  accuracy. 

And  here  the  Professor  correctly  informs  us  that  in  consequence  of  mistakes  of 
the  translators^  p.  87.  the  license  which  they  allowed  themselves  in  various  ways,* 
pp.  88-9o»  and  the  manifold  corruptions  that  have  since  crept  into  the  text  of  tht 

LXX,  p.  103,  "it  is  an  affair  of  the  most  delicate  scholarship  to  make  j)rnfitable  use 
of  the  Alexandrian  version  for  the  confirmation  or  emendation  of  the  Hebrew." 
The  statement  that  the  "  readings  of  the  Septuagint  offer  a  fair  measure  of  the 
limits  of  variation  in  the  early  historjr  of  the  text."  must  accordii^y  be  talcen  with 
ver\'  larpe  abatement.  And  the  formula,  bv  \vhir!i  it  is  proposed  to  determine 
which  reading  is  to  be  preferred  in  the  illustrations  given,  p.  90,  \  i/. :  "  m  cases  of 
this  sort  the  shorter  text  is  obviously  the  original/'  is  by  no  means  so  settled  a  rule, 
or  of  so  wide  application,  as  the  Pkofessor  would  have  us  believe. 

In  its  application  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  particularly  unfortunate,  as  the 
elaborate  discussion  of  Wichclhaus  abundantly  shows.  On  this  point  we  will  not 
venture  to  quote  Keil,  whose  unfavorable  judgment  of  the  LX.\  text  is  so  sum- 
marily set  a«de.  p.  85.  But  Graf,  the  emy^haeus  of  the  latest  critical  speculatioas, 
will  perhaps  l)e  heard  with  more  respect.  After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  texts  of  Jeremiah,  he  says  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary,  p. 
li. :  "  after  what  has  now  been  Miown  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
the  form  of  the  text  jielded  by  the  Greek  translator  is  a  mutilated  and  corrupted 
one,  which  arose  out  of  the  text  preserved  to  us  in  the  Hebrew,  and  at  a  much  later 
time."  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  as  he  tells  us,  7>orwort,  p.  9 :  "I  bcf^.in  the 
work  with  the  most  favorable  opinion  of  the  LXX,  but  was  soon  led  to  the  opposite 
view  by  the  convincing  power  of  the  facts,"  which  satisfied  him  that  "  the  suspicion 
which  has  been  expressed  against  the  gcnuinent-ss  of  certain  passages  in  the  boolE, 
particularly  the  prophecy  respecting  Babylon,  clis.  1,  li.  [which  Prof.  Smith  appears 
to  be  prepared  to  surrender,  pp.  112,  121],  as  well  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  double 
recension  of  the  book,  which  has  obtained  ahnost  untversal  prei-alence  in  recent 
times,  is  utterly  without  foundation."  And  Delitssch,  who  is  certunly  indulgent 
enough  in  questions  of  criticism,  says  of  "  the  transpositions  occurring  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,"  to  which  our  author  also  refers,  pp.  I2i,  122 :  "  These  remind  one  ol 
the  transpositions  in  f  eremiah,  and  rest  as  they  do  upon  a  mistake  as  to  the  tnie  rela- 
tions of  the  subject  matter."  Spruchbuch,  \>.  y).  And  Jeremiah,  ch.  xxvii^  whi^b 
adduced  to  exemplify  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  text,  affords  a  sij^nal  proof  of  the 
reverse ;  for  ver.  7,  whose  presence  in  the  Hebrew  and  absence  from  the  Greek 
is  one  of  the  points  remarked  upon  (p.  115).  was  certainly  in  the  text  when  Chron- 
icles was  written,  as  appears  from  the  manifest  allusion  to  it  a  Chron.  xxxvL  aa 

The  obscurity  which  overhangs  the  tm.Tl  collection  and  arranjjement  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon,  opens  a  fresh  opportunity  for  theorizing,  in  which  a  modicum  of 
fects  is  mingled  with  a  large  inftision  of  doubtful  conjectures.  The  presence  of 
.  apocryphal  books  and  sections  in  the  LXX  is  appealed  to  in  evidence  dint  Uw  extent 
of  the  canon  was  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  while  vet  Prof.  Smith  confesses  that 
these  books  have  no  proper  claim  to  be  regarded  as  canonical,  and  that  they  never 
were  accepted  as  such  by  the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  or  elsewhere.  They  were  valued 
as  akls  to  religious  edification,  but  not  esteemed  anthoritathre.  His  notion  of  the 
process  by  which  the  Old  Testament  was  gradually  brought  to  its  present  compass 
is  substantially  as  follows.  The  canon  of  Ezra  was  the  Pentateuch  alone.  The 
divine  authority  of  the  propijcts  was  recognized,  but  only  as  books  for  private  edid- 
cation.  There  was  no  standard  edition  of  individual  prophets,  and  no  fixed  coflee- 


•  Prof.  Smith  gratultouitly  links  copyisn  with  tranilaton,  a*  though  the  funncr  KociV  the  ume  libcrtici 
with  the  text  u  the  Uiter.  But  the  ca&ea  arc  not  anatogotu.  TraiuUtion  satunlly  led  to  etoctdaiMa, 
while  the  irarii  of  ihateribtwatiuiply  tonpio4iiMwoidfBrwaidaadktMrlarUM«r. 
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tion  of  the  prophets  as  a  whole,  till  their  use  in  the  public  worship  of  the  synagogue 
made  it  necessary  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  It  already  existed  ''in  the  time  of 

Daniel"  (Dan.  ix.  2),  that  is,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  critical  opinion  cited  with 
apparent  approbation  on  p.  i68,  the  period  of  the  Macrahces.  "The  Psalter,  the 
hymn-book  of  the  second  temple,"  did  not  reach  its  hnished  form  lill  a  still  later 
date,  and  was  added  subsequently,  together  with  Job  and  Proverbs.  This  is  the 
undisputed  portion  of  the  canon,  whose  authority  has  always  been  practically  ac- 
knowledged, and  to  which  the  sanction  of  the  New  Testament  is  pivcn.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Hagiographa  is  the  region  of  the  antile^omena,  books  whose  au- 
thority was  more  or  less  contested,  but  which  gradually  worked  their  way  to  ca- 
nonical recognition,  though  the  full  and  final  settlement  in  their  favor  was  not 
reached  till  the  end  of  the  first  Christian  century.  And  he  thinks  it  m  itter  of 
thankfulness  that  the  determination  of  the  canon  was  not  jnade  sooner,  or  "  the 
principles  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  '*  would  have  led  to  a  most  unsatisfactory 
result. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  review  the  whole  course  of  this  discussion.  It  is 
enough  to  refer  to  one  outst<mding  fact,  which  cannot  be  set  aside.  The  express  tes- 
timony of  Josei^os  assures  us  that  the  twenty«two  books  of  the  Jewish  canon,  which 
are  universally  admitted  to  he  identical  with  the  present  Hebrew  Bible,  constituted 
a  detertuinatc  body  of  writings  "justly  believed  to  b  -  divine,"  and  which  had  been 
for  agi!s  sundered  front  all  other  books  and  ranked  above  them.  This  statement  of 
Josei^ius.  whatever  question  may  be  rabed  about  its  accuracy  in  details,  unques> 
tionably  represents  the  current  belief  nf  his  lime.  And  this  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  a  canon  still  fluctuating  during  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles.  The 
Scriptures  to  which  they  make  their  appeal,  were  the  Old  Testament  as  we  now 
have  it,  as  well  defined  and  settled  as  it  is  at  present.  The  case  is  no  more  affected 
by  the  disputes  in  Jewish  schools,  than  the  canonicity  of  the  Epistle  of  James  is 
shaken  by  the  doubts  expressed  by  Luther.  These  casuistical  questionings,  or  as 
they  might  rather  for  the  iiMMt  part  be  called,  these  contests  of  rabbinical  subtlety 
dkl  not  touch  the  historical  basis  on  which  the  canon  rested.  And  such  as  they 
were,  they  were  directed  not  merely  against  "  Esther,  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastcs," 
but  as  Prof.  Smith  has  to  allow,  against  what  he  calls  the  undisputed  portion  of  the 
canon  lUtewise,  e^.  Ezekicl.  p.  410,  and  Proverbs,  p.  176.  And  the  omismn  of 
Esther  from  the  catalogue  of  MeUto  in  the  second  century,  and  from  those  of  Atha« 
nasius  and  (iregnr\-  Na/i mzcn  in  the  fourth,  certainly  lends  no  support  to  the  Pro- 
fessor's view :  for  on  his  own  showing  the  canon  was  then  settled  and  Esther  was 
an  tt. 

The  most  significant  discussion  in  the  volume  before  us,  however,  and  that  for 
which  all  that  preceded  was  tiesignecl  to  pave  the  way,  is  that  concerning  the  con- 
stitution and  date  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  cannot  be  considered  at  the  close  of  a 
notice  already  sufficiently  extended,  but  must  be  postponed  for  a  separate  article  in 
a  future  number  of  this  joumaL 

In  conclusion,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  the  Professor  with  all  his  brilliancy 
and  learning  seems  to  be  deticient  in  well-balanced  judgment  How  easily  he  is 
misled  by  the  ifcf^i  fatuus  of  novd  and  ingenmus  speculations  conspicuously  ap- 
pears from  his  adoption  of  the  whimsical  conceit  that  Jehovah  means  "  he  who 
causesxWkOt  lightning  to  fall  upon  the  earth  "  fp. 423).  This  is  not  only  giving  the 
preference  to  a  rare  and  somewhat  doubtful  meaning  of  the  verbal  root,  above  that 
which  It  uniformly  has  everywhere  except  in  a  single  poetical  passage  (Job  xxxvii. 
6) ;  ajid  a  meatiit;;;  \s  !iich,  if  allowed,  contains  in  itself  no  special  reference  to  rain 
or  ligtitning.  but  would  more  naturally,  when  other  derivations  are  taken  into  the 
account,  suggest  the  sense  "  He  who  causes  to  Jail  to  destruction  and  ruin,"  ijt,,  the 
destroyer ;  but  it  u&volves  an  amasing  lack  of  apprehension  of  what  is  really  char- 
acteristic of  the  refigkm  of  Israel,  to  imagine  that  the  one  name  of  God.  in  which 
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this  reUgton  reaches  its  highest  expression  of  the  object  of  worship,  could  possibly 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  giver  of  rain.  If  the  profound  meaning  sanctioned 
£x.  iii.  14,  and  adopted  by  the  best  philologists,  was  to  be  discredited  at  all  haz- 
ards, the  suggestion  oT  Kuenen  and  others,  **/fr  WA0  emmn  to  be"  i^.,  the  Creator. 
MTould  have  vastly  more  in  its  favor.  And  if  a  crude  notion  of  the  deity  was  per- 
force to  be  wrung  out  nf  the  Israelitish  conception,  there  would  be  more  plausibility 
in  the  allegation,  baseless  as  it  is,  that  light  and  hre,  which  are  such  frequeot  em- 
blen>s  of  the  divine  being  or  attributes,  gave  shape  to  their  eariiest  thoughts  of  the 
Most  High,  than  that  they  thought  of  Him  simply  as  the  one  who  made  it  rain. 

W.  H.  GRE£lf. 

Orif.ntalia.  Von  Paul  de  Lagarde.  Zweiles  Heft.  (Aus  dem  sechsunckwamigsten 
Bande  der  Abhandlungen  der  kSniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  GOl> 
tingen).  GSttingen,  1880.  4(0,  64  pp.   B.  Westennann  ft  Co.,  New  Yofk. 

Lagarde's  learning,  his  critical  position,  and  the  pecniiarities  of  his  temper,  are 
tolerd>1y  wdl  known  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  msike  a  special  study  of  the  Old 

Testament.  The  reviewer  may  consider  his  work  done,  as  far  as  these  ar«*  concerned, 
by  this  brief  allusion,  and  devote  his  space  to  some  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  in  hand. 

It  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  study  of  twelve  Hebrew  words  whose 
meaning  or  derivation  is  obscure.  The  dialects,  the  versions  (including  the  Coptic), 
and  the  Fathers,  are  all  laid  under  contribution.  The  general  effect  is  of  too  heavy 
a  mass  of  material,  though  many  particulars  are  of  great  interest.  The  second 
word  discussed  is  and  the  author  endeavors  to  derive  it  from  n^^j^  rather 
than  existence  of  the  form  in  Assyrian,  Phoenician,  and  Hameritic  (with 

the  pronunciation  II)  is  first  established,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  original  in  Arabic 
or  Aramaic.  The  improbabihty  of  a  derivation  from  '^-[j^  or  ^n^^  is  then  consid- 
ered. Words  of  the  same  form  firom  •-{^  roots  are  brought  forward.  The  conchi> 
sion  that  is  from  such  a  root  is  rendered  probable  b)*  this  line  of  argumentan 
tion.  Whether  the  author's  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  1  '  the  one  towaids 
whom  we  aspire  "),  is  equally  successfully,  m:iy  be  doubted.  Tht^  largest  amount 
of  space  in  the  essay  is  devoted  to  the  words  •j^pi  and  nnn-  which  are  treated 
together.  Under  them  the  author  gives  his  theory  of  the  compilation  of  the  Psalter. 
He  thinks  it  impossible  to  regard  the  book  as  an  accidental  af^pnegateof  hyoms. 
He  believes  the  division  into  five  hooks  to  have  bfcn  made  by  the  conipilrr.  "  since 
no  one  will  suppose  that  a  later  editor  had  authority  enough  to  make  the  closing 
formulas  [doxologies]  (Ps.  xli.  14,  Ixxii.  19.  etc.)  part  of  the  sacred  text.  This,  how- 
ever, they  already  were  for  the  Gredc  translators  and  (so  far  as  the  fourth  book  is 
concerned)  for  the  author  of  i  Chron.  xvi.  36."  From  the  varying  use  of  the  names 
f^'iH*  '"lid  CTlbs*'  w^  ^^'^^  ^'^'^  fi^'^  parts  "  cannnt  have  been  originally  fiw 
separate  hymn-books."  All  the  phenomena  are  best  explained  by  the  hypothesis 
that  the  five  parts  were  arranged  for  five  different  portions  of  divine  service. 
Psalms  that  are  repeated  in  different  books  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  stand 
thus,  unless  thoy  served  a  well-known  purpose.  This  purpose  can  only  have  been  "  to 
provide  for  different  days  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  the  psalm  then  to  be  used  in  the 
most  appropriate  fonn."  He  who  would  understand  the  Psalter  most,  therefore, 
have  some  conception  of  the  ritual  of  the  second  temple.  There  follows  an  eaam- 
ination  of  the  passages  Lev.  xxvii.  :  2  Chron.  v.  12  sq.,  etc.,  hy  which  the  author 
establishes  the  fact  that  ^t>)7;  is  properly  the  act  of  the  Levites,  who  use  musical 
instruments,  while  ^^tl  ^       priests,  whose  instrument  are  trumpets 

(ri*^"lSlSn)-  From  Num.  x.  it  is  evkient  that  these  were  used  to  give  signals  rather 
than  to  make  music.  From  the  dialects  it  appears  that  ^bn  ^  cry— opposed  to 
XXTp*       therefore  appropriately  used  of  the  shout  raised  by  the  pec^le  when  the 
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trumpets  should  give  the  signal.  Further  conjectures  concerning  the  Leviles  need 
not  be  detailed  here.  Among  the  other  words  noticed  is  n'Wf  which  Lagarde 
makes  a  catisative,  and  p'^XD*  which  he  conjectures  to  be  the  original  of  eiprrS. 

A  commentary  of  Ephracm  Syrus,  published  in  Armenian  at  Venice  (1836),  is  the 
occasion  of  the  second  part  of  this  work.  It  seems  that  Ephraem  had  consulted 
a  Jew  when  he  did  not  understand  the  text,  and  gives  his  opinion  in  a  number  of 
cases.  We  have,  therefore,  an  independent  witness  to  early  Jewish  tradition. 
Lagarde  here  gives  (waiving  the  question  of  tiie  genuineness  of  the  Armenian 
tran<;Iatinn  of  Ephraem)  the  more  noticeable  instances  of  this  tradition  found  within 
the  first  tliirly-eight  chapters  of  Genesis.  nbl"T!S  (Gen.  ii.  72)  is  rendere<l  pearls. 
To  Gen.  xxxvi.  24  Ephraem  remarks :  "  Instead  of  saying  he  found  a  spring  of 
w«U«r  4u  he  petOurkt  ik*  mults,  the  Jew  says  he  fmmd  gftuiis  in  the  desert,  there 
are  no  mules.*'  Our  test  is  C^^-^n  riift  i52^3-  Lagarde  suggests  that  the  Jew  read 
mo  (Gen.  xxiv.  63).  the  Jew  gives  standin:;  in  prayrr.  The  Jew 
makes  of  t3''DS  tiDDD  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3).  a  many-colored  gamunt,  like  our  own 
version.  These  are  the  only  cases  of  interest  to  the  ordinary  student.  Doubtless 
one  who  had  given  attention  to  Armenian  would  find  many  others. 

H.  P.  Smith. 

The  Book  of  Jrnr.rs.  Ry  O.  C.  M.  Doiglass.  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Fror  Church 
College,  Glasgow.  8vo,  pp.  96.  Eldinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Claik.  Scribner  &  Wclfurd, 
New  York.   80  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  hand-books  for  Bible-classes,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Marcus 
Dodtis  and  Alex.  Whyte ;  a  series  admirable  in  conception,  and  so  far  as  puhlislied, 
well  executed.  This  brief  Commentar)'  on  one  of  the  most  ilifRcult  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  clear,  concise,  giving  the  results  rather  than  the  processes  of  exegesis, 
conservative  in  tone,  yet  without  any  anxiety  as  to  the  results  of  criticism,  showing 
familiarity  with  his  subject  and  orij^innl  investigation  in  the  study  of  tlie  original 
text.  We  cannot  but  regret,  therdure,  that  the  work  should  be  marred  by  an 
ineflectuat  effort  to  explain  away  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  and  the  praise 
of  the  heroic,  but  terrible  deed  of  Jael,  by  a  mistranslation  of  Judges  v.  24 ;  which 
show  the  author's  failure  to  apprehend  the  low  ethical  sense  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges  in  the  development  of  Biblical  Ethics.  C.  A.  Brigcs. 

The  Riti!  itai,  MrsKfM  :  A  rollection  of  Notes  Explan.ntory.  Homilctic.  and  Illustra- 
tive, on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  Ministers,  Bible- 
students,  and  Sunday-school  Teachers.  By  James  Comper  Gray.  Old  Testament, 
Vol.  VI.,  containing  the  Book  of  Psalms  ;  Vol.  VII.,  containing  Proverbs,  Eodoii- 
astes,  Song  of  Solomon.    New  York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  1881. 

The  increase  of  homiletical  periodicals  and  books  is  not  altogether  a  matter  for 
congratulation.  No  doubt  it  aAiows  an  increased  interest  in  sermonising.  Yet  it 
may  also  show  a  desire  to  have  a  sjTStem  of  "sermonizing  made  easy,"  and  such  a 
desire  would  reasonably  cause  apprehension.  That  sermon  only  can  be  effective 
which  has  been  thoroughly  wrought  out  in  the  head  and  heart  of  the  preacher.  The 
study  of  other  men's  methods  is  helpful,  of  course,  and  this  will  include  the  study  of 
other  men's  sermons  as  jjuhlished.  Hut  it  maybe  questioned  whether  the  use  of 
published  skeletons,  as  they  are  called,  is  a  means  to  the  construction  of  good 
sermons. 

The  books  before  us  in  so  far  as  they  are  homiletical  and  especially  designed  for 
the  use  of  ministers — both  which  they  profess  to  be  on  their  title-page—  belong  to  the 
class  of  aids  just  alluded  to.  They  contain  brief  notes  explanatory  of  the  text.  At 
intervals— on  almost  every  page— are  given  what  look  lUce  phns  for  sermons  or 
may  be  made  to  serve  as  such.  Opening  one  of  the  volumes  at  random,  we  find 
this  (on  Prov.  viL  1^) :  **Leve  io  the  Holy  Seriptura,  Show  I.  The  reqwct  we 
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should  pay  to  the  ooansels  of  Divine  wisdom,  (i)  They  should  be  treasured  up 
with  dilijrcnce.  (2)  They  should  be  watched  over  wHth  care.  (3)  They  should  be 
kept  rrarly  for  use.  (4)  They  should  be  guarded  with  tenderest  affection.  II.  The 
beiKiiis  which  we  shall  derive  from  a  due  attention. to  them,  {i)  Wc  shall  be  deliv- 
ered from  evil.  (2)  We  shall  be  carried  forward  hi  safety  to  everiasting  Hfc."  The 
words  in  it  alics  announce  the  subject  for  a  discourse,  and  the  divisions  are  the  various 
things  which  we  are  directed  so  peremptorily  to  sficm:  Immediately  in  connection 
with  each  plan  is  given  an  illustrative  selection,  usually  an  anecdote,  also  available 
for  homiletical  use.  These  three  parts — commentary,  skeleton,  and  fUustratkm— 
occupy  the  body  of  the  In  the  margin  are  given  in  addition  quotations  and 

references  desijjfned  to  throw  light  upon  the  text.  These  .ire  ven'  numerous  and 
taken  from  a  wide  range.  AH  the  more  prominent  modern  commentators  and 
preachers  are  laid  under  contribution,  besides  some  that  could  hardly  be  classed 
under  that  rubric.  Two  successive  pages  give  us  the  following  list  of  authors  quoted 
from  or  referred  to  :  Jennings  and  Lowe,  Wordsworth  (the  Bishop),  Seneci.  R. 
Cecil,  Massillon,  D.\Vilco.x,  G.  Sutton,  S.  Lavingion.  C.  Bradley,  Hupfeld,  Dclitzsch, 
H.  Greeves.  T.  Halyburton,  and  the  "Speaker's  Commentary."  It  would  be  idle  to 
withhold  from  the  author  the  pndse  due  untiring  industry.  Judgment,  however,.is 
of  as  much  use  in  compilation  as  industry,  and  some  of  the  selections  fpvcn  niig'ht 
have  been  spared— as  the  one  which  tells  of  the  "colored  Americon  I'resbvicnan 
deacon."  who  during  the  taking  of  the  collection  used  to  sing,  "  Fly  abroad,  thoj 
mighty  Gospel  I "  but  who  at  the  same  time  had  bis  eyes  shut  so  tightly  as  not  to 
see  the  basket.  Newspaper  faatim  of  this  class  are  easily  procured  from  other 
sources. 

If  we  are  asked  to  judge  these  volumes  as  a  commentary  apart  from  their  homi- 
letical use,  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  aim  the  commentator  should  have.  Bearing 

in  mind  that  the  commentary  is  for  the  English  reader  rather  than  for  the  scholar, 
we  should  say — the  author  ought  to  aim  to  explain  the  mcanincf  of  the  text  with  as 
few  words  as  possible.  To  this  end  all  display  of  learning  should  be  avoided,  for 
such  display  only  confuses.  It  seems  to  us  worse  than  useless  to  give  such  a  note 
as  we  find  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  volume  on  I'salms :  " Blessed,  literally,  Oh^ 
the  happiness."  How  much  wiser  will  the  r.n;;lish  reaiK  r  be  after  readinjj  this 
note  ? — wiser  we  mean  as  to  the  real  thought  in  the  verse.  So  in  i's.  xix.  5  we  arc 
told  that  chamber  is  in  Hebrew  ehuppak.  To  throw  light  on  the  title  of  Ps.  zrii. 
we  have  quoted  for  us  a  description  of  a  Persian  work,  entitled  *'  The  GuUar-c- 
Saadet ;  or.  Rose-bud  of  Prosperity,"  with  an  addition.-il  remark  on  the  anu-rs  of 
Persian  books  !  I  he  whole  is  entirely  irrelevant,  the  present  titles  of  the  Psalms 
having  no  resemblance  to  the  high-flown  titles  of  Oriental  books. 

A  commentar)'  should  not  seek  to  explain  what  is  already  clear.  When  wc  read 
that  he  that  j^-athereth  in  harvest  is  a  wise  son,  we  rather  resent  it  to  have  the  com- 
mentator put  In  "gathereth,  the  ripened  har\'est  into  threshing-floor  or  barn."  7> 
ktum  is  doubtless  to  become  acquainted  with,  but  any  one  who  can  read  does  aot 
need  to  be  told  so.  Notes  that  explain  ungodly  by  tvicked ;  planted  (Ps.  i.  3)  \ff 
fixed,  settled ;  abide  by  snjourn  ;  infec^ri/v  by  conscious  sincerity  of  intention — such 
notes  only  add  to  the  bulk  of  a  book  without  increasing  its  usefulness.  In  cases 
where  there  is  obscurity  in  the  EngUrii  translation  it  would  seem  better  to  give  a 
new  translation  of  the  whole  verse — or  of  more  than  one  verse — than  to  explain  the 
obscure  word  alone.  Where  the  obscurity  is  in  the  Hebrew  the  proper  plan  would 
seem  to  be,  first  to  say  that  the  passage  in  question  is  obscure,  and  then  to  give  the 
most  probable  meaning  by  translation  or  paraphrase,  basing  all  subsequent  refcr- 
ences  to  the  passag^e  upon  that  translation.  A  conspicuous  example  of  the  wroiig 
method  may  be  found  in  the  book  before  us— at  the  confessedly  obscure  Ps.  xvi.  2-4. 
Here  we  have  the  best  translation  of  verse  2  wiih  Dclitzsch's  paraphrase  in  the 
maigin*  Then  follows  on  verse  3 — "  but,  omit  this  word  and  add  /  say  after  the 
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word  delight.   The  Psalmist  is  about  to  make  a  testimony  of  his  convictions."  It 

\%-ot)ld  surely  'lave  been  better  to  make  a  new  translation  and  print  it,  than  to  pu7z!c 
the  reader  in  this  way.  Especial  care  should  be  used  also  to  make  the  language  of 
the  notes  perfectly  clear.  In  one  instance  at  least  in  these  books  it  ts  not  so— Pi, 
xiv.  I— "heart,  not  in  intellect,  but  in  the  seat  of  thought  and  conviction."  If  the 
intellect  be  not  the  scat  of  thoiijijht,  we  ha\e  studied  the  usape  of  om  lani:;iiag^e  to 
small  profit,  in  fact,  the  heart  is  in  the  Old  Testament  the  scat  of  the  iniellect,  and 
so  of  thouf^t  and  conviction. 

The  s|H  cimen  faults  we  have  given  above  arc  not  all  we  have  noticed  in  our 
examination  of  these  two  volumes.  Some  mnv  think  the  criticisms  too  severe  for 
books  which  do  not  make  any  great  pretensions.  There  is.  however,  need  of  as 
high  quality  of  woric  in  a  popular  commentary  as  in  any  other  book.  It  needs  a 
very  different  sort  of  book  from  the  one  before  us  to  give  an  edifying  knowled^  of 
the  Word  of  God.  We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  mentioning  the  curious 
exigency  which  caused  the  bookbinder  to  make  the  cover-title  of  Vol.  VII!  read : 
Prvveris  to  Sohmm,  instead  of  .^rvwrAf  /<9  Socman's  Sot^. 

Henry  P.  Smith. 

COMMFNTARV    ON    St.    PAlf's    EPISTLE    TO    TMK    RoMANS.      By    F.   GoDET,  D.D. 

Translated  from  the  Freru  h  by  the  Rev.  A.  CrsiN.  M.,\.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  434.  Edin* 
burgh  :  T.  &  T,  Clark.    .Scribner  &  Wclford,  New  York. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  received  favorable  notice  in  this  Review,  V'ol.  I.. 
P«  377»  and  II.,  p.  191.  The  second  volume,  beginning  with  chapter  vii.,  completes 
the  work.  The  author's  exposition  and  discussion  of  chapters  vii.  and  viii.  illustrate 
how  fully  he  represents  and  deals  with  contemporary  Biblical  investigation  and  religi- 
ous controversy  as  they  have  to  do  with  this  epistle.  Mr.  I'earsall  Smith  is  among  the 
authors  reviewed.  The  auliior  s  view  of  these  chapters  is,  that  the  whole  of  chapter 
vii.  refers  to  Paul's  sute  as 'a  Pharisee,  while  chapter  viii.  describes  the  state  of 
regenerate  Christians.  The  study  of  chj^ner  viL  in  detail  shows  that 

"Paul  bas  avoided,  with  evident  deugn.  every  exprcMion  especiktly  belonging  to  the  Chfiirtias  eyhert, 
and  the  term  Mr  spirit  in  particular,  to  make  u»e  only  of  term%  ctrnnting  the  natural  6cti1lic«  of  the 
humsn  soul,  like  that  of  tAe  mittii,  Tho  ci  ri:rnv!  in  this  r<s]n-<-t  with  viii.  i-ii  1<  ^trikitij;,  W'c  i  in  thus 
oader&tand  why  this  it  the  patuge  in  all  I'aul's  epistles  which  presents  the  moi>t  pointi  of  contact  with 
pnofiuc  tiMncotc**  (p.  S3). 

A  foot-note  cites  some  impressive  parallels. 

While  in  this  and  other  elaborations,  purely  exegetical,  we  admiringly  follow  our 
author  as  a  skilful  teacher,  we  do  not  feel  the  same  confidence  in  his  theological 
elaborations.  For  instance,  on  vii.  34,  he  raises  the  question :  *'  Why  does  Paul 
here  call  himself  wretehtd  rather  than  guilty  ?"  (p.  47)  and  proceeds  to  reply : 

"  Rccause  the  point  in  question  is  not  the  condemnatinn  resiiltinj;  from  ^\\\\\.  ;  thi>-  subj'ct  was  treated  in 
the  fir^t  part,  chapters  i.-v.  The  innate  jiowcr  of  evil,  af;:iin<i(  »hi(  h  th.it  nf  the  law  i->  shattered,  is  a 
hereditary  disc;»>ie,  .t  iin-f  riir.rr  which  only  becomes  a  fault  in  pri^Kirti  i:i  .is  wc  consent  to  it  {lersonally 
by  not  struggling;  ajjainst  it  with  the  aids  appropriate  to  the  cc  'noniy  in  which  wc  live"  (pp.  47,4s). 

It  is  sin  that  nnakes  the  wretchedness  which  Paul  expresses.  The  wretchedness 
was  his  own  because  the  sin  was  so,  and  thtis  the  guilt.  As  Dr.  Chaites  Hodge 
expresses  it :  "  The  burden  of  indwdling  sin  was  a  load  which  Paul  could  neither 

cast  ofT  nor  bear."  The  question  proposed  above  is  an  over-refinement  for  which 
there  is  no  occasion,  except  to  pave  the  way  for  the  distinction  the  author  would 
make. 

We  may  here  express  ourselves  regarding  the  author's  view  of  Expiation  given  in 

Vol.  1.  in  an  excursus  at  chapter  iii.  25,  26.  He  compares  Paul's  conception  of  Re- 
demption, as  he  comprehends  it, "  with  the  doctrine  generally  received  in  the  Church," 
and  finds  the  difference  as  follows : 

"In  that  ecclesiastical  theory  God  cl.iirns  the  punishment  of  Christ  for  His  own  satisfaction,  as  far  M 
Hia  juaiice  oi(ght  to  obiaia  an  equivalent  of  Lh«  puataboMat  merited  ^  naii,  to  penoU  divine  love  to  poiw 
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don.  From  the  view-point  where  the  apottlc's  expo«iiion  putx  us,  that  equivalent  i»  only  destined  to 
tath/y  divine  juttice  in  tmmtiffntimg  it  ud  in  rt^UmUiihimg  tbiu  the  mraul  idatioD  betweoi  God  mA 
the  guilty  creMiire.**  The  sitribute  ^JtufU*  (the  iiacd  molutioa  to  keep  evder)  tliat  cailB  latoit  in 
the  diviae  kolinett,  must,  therefore,  appear  a*  a  neccsHury  aafeguaid  at  aooa  a>  liberty  riaca  le  oMietaad 
with  It  the  posoibility  of  disorder;  and  that  attribute  mutt  remain  is  eaeiciie  aaloac  aa  the  edacatfx 
period  of  the  life  of  the  creatnre*  tasu.  that  is  to  My,  until  they  have  aiiifcd  at  periectioa  ia  love." 

What  IS  hcR'  rf'presented  as  Paul's  conception  docs  not  appear  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  Governmental  Theory  of  the  Atonement.  Only,  instead  of  "  the  good 
of  the  universe."  the  author  defines  further :  "The  good  is  order,  the  normal  rela- 
tion among  all  free  beings  from  God  Himself  to  the  last  of  them"  (in  iii.  3$)- 
see  no  gain  in  this  difference.  The  sufferings  and  deaili  of  the  Son  of  God  t  '  dem* 
onstrate  the  fixed  determination  of  God  to  keep  order  in  the  relations  of  free  beings, 
i,  e.,  between  Himself  and  men,  is  a  conception,  not  only  inferbr  to  what  Paul 
expresses,  but  in  itself  insufferably  flat.  S.  T.  Lowrib. 

Tm  Uand  op  GtLRAD :  With  ExctrastONS  in  Lebanon.    By  Laurence  OuraAMT. 

author  nf  "  T.nrd  Elgin's  Mission  to  China,"  "  Piccr\dilly,"  etc.  With  Maps  and 
Illustraiions.   Large  i2mo,  pp.  430.   Price,  $3.  New  York  :  Applcton  A:  Co.  1881. 

This  a  well-written  exposition,  by  an  experienced  author,  of  the  results  of  his 
extensive  journeys  and  thorough  observations  in  the  part  of  ancient  Palestine  lying 

east  of  the  Jordan,  the  ancient  Gilead.  He  presents  us  with  a  full  and  reliable 
description  of  the  country,  its  natural  productions,  of  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  their  social  customs  and  religious  faith  and  obser\  anccs. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Oliphant  in  these  investigations  and  in  this  instructive  account 
of  them,  is  to  prnmote,  for  purely  political  interests,  the  establishment  in  that  region 
of  a  colony  of  native  and  foreign  Jews  ; — 'this  colony  to  be  the  ty|)e  of  a  series  of 
local  communities,  subject  to  the  supreme  control  of  the  Imperial  Government  at 
CMstantinopl^  but  endowed  with  a  certain  measure  of  sdf-govemment,  with  pr»< 
vincial  councils,  popularly  elected  under  governors-t;  ncral,  immovable  for  a  term  of 
years.  A  process  of  decentralizition  of  this  kind  he  thinks  to  be  an  absolutely 
essential  condition  of  preser\'ing  for  long  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  XCmpire ;  and 
that  "  the  two  provinces  in  Asia  which  most  urgently  stand  in  need  of  a  measure  ot 
this  description  arc  Armenia  and  Syria."  Mr.  Oliphant  believes  that  these  provinces 
must  be  preserved  to  that  Empire  in  order  to  prevent  the  ambitious  designs  of  Rus- 
sia, and  maintain  for  England  an  open  highway  through  Syria  and  Eg)'pt  to  her 
Indian  dependencies.  And  he  believes  that  their  adherence  to  the  Turkish  Empire 
(!epends  upon  their  being  endowed  with  a  relative  independence^  and  with  alaiger 
measure  of  iwpuiar  control. 

His  enterprise  failed  to  secure  the  necessary  support  of  the  Turkish  Cjovernment, 
but  the  book  remains,  and  will  well  reward  perusal  A.  A.  HooCK. 


The  Origin  op  Nations.  By  Geoegk  Rawunsom,  M.A.,  Camden  Profenor  of 
Ancient  History,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  1882. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  a  vohime  of  Essays  entitled  "  Aids  to  Faith,"  and  intended 
to  be  an  answer  to  the  celebrated  "  Essays  and  Rcvicvvs,"  Prof.  Ravvlinson  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  the  "  (lenuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,"  and 
summed  up  hb  views  in  the  closing  sentence  in  the  following  words:  "  There  is 
really  not  a  pretence  for  saying  that  recent  discoveries  in  the  field  of  history,  monu- 
mental or  oilier,  have  made  the  acceptance  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  its  plain  and 
literal  sense  any  more  difficult  now  than  in  the  days  of  iiossuei  or  Suliingtlcei. ' 
For  a  score  of  yean  the  learned  Profeiaor  has  stood  as  godfather  to  that  asserlioa 
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and  has  defended  it  right  manfully.  In  reply  to  objections  and  attacks,  he  con- 
tributed a  st  rics  of  papers  to  "  The  Leisure  Hour,"  and  nt  the  instance  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  these  papers  were  collected  and  revised  by 
the  author,  and  published  by  that  society.  This  volume  has  been  republished  in 
thb  country. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts:  i.  On  Ancient  Civilization.  2.  On  Kthiiic  Af- 
finities, etc.  Of  all  the  arguments  adduced  against  his  position  only  two  seemed  to 
the  author  to  require  an  answer.  ^'  One  based  itself  on  the  supposed  historical  cer- 
tainty of  a  settled  monarchy  having  existed  in  Egypt  from  at  least  B.C.  $000." 
"  The  other  was  more  general.  It  asserted  the  very  early  existence  of  civilization 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  assuming  the  unproved  hypothesis,  that  man  was 
originally  an  absolute  savage,  it  required  our  acceptance  of  the  beUef  that  some 
such  space  as  a  hundred  thousand  years  must  have  dapsed  from  the  first  beginning 
of  man  to  his  development  into  his  present  civilized  condition.  The  Escays  Oil 
Civilization  are  directed  against  these  two  lines  of  reasoning." 

The  flippant  and  presumptuous  theories  concerning  Pre-historic  Man  as  a  savage 
which  are  rife  In  our  day  are  utterly  unsupported  by  historical  testimony.  Egyp- 
tology gives  us  no  hint  or  suggestion  of  an  original  barbarism.    The  earliest  glimpses 
which  wc  gain  of  that  country  reveal  a  high  state  of  civilization.    This  is  also  true 
of  Babylon.    The  author  ciics  facts  to  prove  that  civilization  is  quite  as  apt  to 
deteriorate  as  to  improve ;  and  he  might  have  added  that  no  instance  has  been 
adduced  wherein  a  race  has  raised  itself  from  savagery  to  civilization  without  aid 
from  civilized  r  ices.    After  a  calm  and  careful  review  of  the  facts  as  bearing-  upon 
the  antiquity  of  civilization  in  Egypt,  Babylon,  Asia  Minor,  Central  Asia,  and  Phoe- 
nicia it  is  found  as  a  result  that  "  a  coftsensus  of  savants  and  scholars  almost  un- 
paralleled limits  the  past  history  of  civilized  man,  to  a  date  removed  from  our  own 
time  by  less  than  4,400  years  fxcepting  in  a  single  instance."    This  single  exception 
occurs  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  whose  civilization  the  most 
eminent  Egyptologists  vary  in  their  estimates  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  centu- 
ries ;  this  being  the  amount  of  variation  between  Mariette  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson ; 
the  intermediate  space  between  these  extremes  lieing  covered  by  the  various  esti- 
mates of  Brugsch,  Lepsius,  Bunscn,  and  Stuart  I'ooic.   The  causes  of  this  diversity 
in  chronological  estimates  are  mainly  two  \  Fir^it  The  Egyptians  had  no  era«  no 
qrstem  of  chronology,  no  chronological  idea,  and  as  Mariette  says,  "never  kadatty 
chronoloi^y  at  all."    An  Egyptian  chronology  cannot  be  constructed  from  the  monu- 
ments.   The  other  source  of  information  on  the  subject  is  found  in  the  lists  of  kings 
as  given  by  Manetho,  and  here  emeiges  the  second  cause  of  diversity  in  chronologi- 
cal estimates.   "  The  question  which  alone  divides  hbtorical  critics,  and  which  pro- 
duces thf  existing  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  Egj-ptian 
civilization,  is  simply  this :  Were  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  continuous  or  were  any 
of  them  contemporary  ?  "  All  Eg)  ptologcrs,  with  the  single  exception  of  M.  Mariette, 
admit  contemporaneity  of  some  of  Manetho's  dynasties.   The  extent  of  this  con- 
temporaneity, however,  remains  an  uncertain  clement.    Prof.  Rawlinson  places  tho 
"establishment  of  a  settled  monarchy  in  Egypt  and  with  it  of  civilization  between 
B.C.  34SO  and  B.C.  3250."  According  to  this  view,  the  civihzatimi  in  Egypt  syn- 
chronises substantially  with  the  civilization  of  Babylon,  the  ablest  cuneiform 
scholars  placing  the  beginnings  of  Babylon  about  B.C.  2300.    Hut  if  the  "  lorig 
chronology  "  be  adopted,  then  we  have  as  a  result  this  anomalous  sute  of  things, 
viz :  that  Egypt  as  a  civilized  nation  stoo J  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  fbr  a 
period  of  twenty  centuries  without  communicatii^f  that  civilization  to  her  neighbors. 
Is  this  probable  ?    Is  it  credible  ? 

The  second  part  of  the  work  on  "  Ethnic  Affinities  in  the  Ancient  World,"  is 
really  a  commenury  on  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  a  vindication  of  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  Biblical  etbndqgjr.   In  brief  but  most  fanerestiog  esaayt  on 
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the  Japhetic,  the  Hamitic,  and  the  Semitic  races  in  their  main  and  subordin.ite 
divisions,  the  disiinj^'uished  author  reads  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  in  the  best 
light  of  modern  cllinoloiiical  science,  and  reaches  the  following  conclusion :  "  In 
no  respect  is  there  any  contradiction  between  the  teaching  of  the  modem  science  of 
ethnolog)*  and  this  venerable  record.  On  the  contrar)-,  the  record,  ri:;htly  inter- 
preted, completely  harmonizes  with  the  science,  and  not  only  so,  but  nun  anticipaits 
many  of  the  most  curious  ami  remarkable  of  the  discoveries  which  ethnology  has 
nuuU  im  C9mparati»efy reeetU  tinus"  The  fact  OtnaX  tiie  ethnology  of  Genesis  is 
not  only  accurate,  but  that  it  anticipates  many  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  science, 
receives  some  striking  illustrations.  The  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  brings  together 
as  tncnibcrs  of  the  same  family  races  which  are  apparently  the  most  diverse. 
♦•There  was  a  time,"  says  Max  Mailer,  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Slaves,  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the  Persians  and  Hindoos,  were  living 
together  beneath  the  same  roof  separate  from  the  Semitic  and  Turanian  races." 
This  is  precisely  the  teaching  of  the  Bible ;  and  was  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  ages 
before  ethnology  was  a  science.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  mistake  to  as^;n 
Southern  and  South-eastern  Arabia  originally  to  the  Cushites  as  Gen.  x.  7  does. 
Philologists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  Arabians  as  being  Semites ; 
but  modem  researches  have  shown  that  from  a  very  remote  period  there  have  been 
at  least  two  races  in  Arabia:  one  Semitic,  and  the  other  Ethiopian  or  Cushite. 
"The  Mosaic  genealogist,"  says  Rawlinson,  "'is  in  this  instance  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  ethnological  science  on  a  point  where  his  statements  seemed  most  open 
to  attack." 

It  has  long  been  considered  a  mistake  to  atqtpose  that  Cushites  founded  the 
original  kingdom  of  Babylon,  as  Gen.  x.  8-10  asserts.  "  Nimrod,"  said  Baron  Bun- 
sen,  "  was  no  Cushite.  Indeed  an  Asiatic  Ethiopia  was  a  pure  figment  of  Biblical 
interpreters ;  it  existed  only  in  their  imaginations,  and  wasthecUld  of  their  despair." 
But  through  the  discoveries  and  decipheriii[;>.  of  Sir  Henrj'  Rawlinson,  it  has  been 
proved  beyond  all  question,  that  Cushites  founded  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  just  as 
the  record  of  Genesis  asserts.  That  the  tirst  Babylonian  kingdom  was  Cushite  has 
become  a  commonplace  in  Ancient  history. 

The  opinion  was  once  universal,  that  Egyptian  civilization  defended  the  Nile ; 
but  according  to  the  ethnography  of  the  Bible,  the  Egy  ptians  came  from  Asia  by 
way  of  the  Syrian  desert,  i'he  direction  in  which  Egyptian  civilization  traveled,  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  whidi  it  was  supposed  to  have  been.  Thus  has  modem 
science  demonstrated  not  only  the  accuracy  of  the  ethnology  of  Genesis,  but  has 
shown  that  the  Bible  anticipated  some  of  the  most  curious  discoveries  of  nv3dern 
times.  The  ablest  scholars,  critics,  and  archxologisls  place  the  Pentateuch  as  an 
authori^  side  by  side  with  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Babyhm. 

This  little  book  by  Prof.  Rawlinson  puts  in  popular  form  some  of  the  results  of 
modem  science,  as  these  results  shed  light  upon  the  Biblical  record,  or  as  the  BibU* 
cil  record  sheds  light  upon  them.  S.  J.  Wilson. 

Early  Christian  Literati  re  Primers.  Edited  by  Prof.  Georce  P.  Fisher,  D.D. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Third  Century.  By  Rev.  George  A.  Jackson.  D.  Appletoa 
ft  Ok,  New  York. 

Thb  is  the  seoond  in  a  series  of  little  volumes  designed,  as  stated  by  the  editor. 

to  provide  intelligent  persons,  laymen  as  well  as  ministers,  with  the  means  of 
acquainting  themselves,  through  accurate  translations  or  summaries,  with  the  early 
ecclesiastical  writers."  A  former  volume  treated  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the 
Primithw  Apologists;  this  treats  of  the  Christian  writfaigs  of  the  third  centuiy. 

The  method  pursued  is  to  give,  first,  a  general  view  of  the  Church  and  its  relations 
to  the  world  in  the  period  designated,  followed  by  a  similar  account  of  its  Christian 
ff      literature.   Its  most  important  authors  are  then  presented  chronologically,  and. 
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under  the  head  of  each,  the  demand  of  the  times  calling  finth  his  works  and  what 

he  wrote.  A  condensed  summary  is  then  f^iven  of  his  most  important  work,  with 
extracts  from  it,  or.  if  it  is  brief,  a  careful  translation  of  the  whole.  In  this  vulume 
an  introduction  on  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  thnrd  century,  is  followed  by 
an  account  of  the  Greek  Christian  writers  of  the  time,  consisting  of  an  article  on 
Ircnjeus,  a  condi-nsed  siimmar)'  of  his  work  against  heresies,  with  suitable  extracts, 
and  fragments  of  two  epistles.  Similarly  presented  are  the  lives  and  writings  of 
Hippolytus.  of  Clement  of  Aleiandria,  of  Origen,  of  Gregory  Thaomatuiigus.  and 
of  some  less  known.  The  rise  of  Christian  literature  in  Latin  is  then  recounted, 
with  the  life  and  works  of  TertuUian,  of  Cyprian*  and  other  Latin  authors,  aAer  the 
same  manner. 

These  volumes  though  small  are  not  superficial.  A  man  whose  life  is  too  crowded 

with  work  for  more  prolonged  reading,  can  get  from  them,  in  a  few  minutes,  informal 
tion  to  impress  him  with  the  sense  of  an  addition  to  his  best  thinkinf,^.  Compre- 
hensive and  compact  m  statement,  they  are  executed  Irum  the  view-putnt  of  a  mind 
fully  master  of  the  subfect.  with  a  firm,  classical  finish.        James  C.  Moppat. 

Neueste  Uot.MKNiiKNLHicHTE  (von  Scmlcf  bis  zum  Gegenwart^,  Vorlesungen  von  Dr. 
Uaximilian  Allien  I^nderer,  weil.  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Tubingen.  Heil* 
bronn.  1881.    B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  name  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Landercr,  late  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
TObingen,  is  much  less  known  in  this  country  than  those  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  the  German  schools.  Thb  is  due  to  bis  marked  reserve  in  coming 
before  the  public  with  the  results  of  his  studies ;  in  which  he  differed  greatly,  as 
well  as  in  other  respects,  from  his  fellow-professor  Ferd.  Christian  Baur ;  and 
indeed  Iroin  most  of  the  German  literati.  He  was  singularly  modest  in  his  nature 
and  sparing  and  infrequent  in  venturing  into  print;  a  reticence  which,  what  we 
have  ieft  from  him,  is  calculated  to  make  us  deeply  regret.  His  most  important 
contribution  to  theological  science  is  this  "Latest  Dactrinal  History"  ;  a  work  of 
moderate  proportions,  and  left  incomplete  at  his  death ;  but  of  the  highest  merit 
and  value  in  iu  line.  The  firm  and  dear  touch  of  a  master  hand  is  seen  from  the 
iNginning  to  the  end  of  it. 

The  precise  section  of  dogmatic  history  to  which  Prof.  Landerer  devotes  himself, 
IS  the  period  of  a  hundred  years  before  his  own  time,  which  includes  the  whole 
development  of  German  rationalism  in  its  growth,  Uoasoming,  and  decay. 

The  furious  controversies  in  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  involving,  just  as 
at  other  times,  the  e.xtinction  of  vital  piety,  and  winding  up  in  a  rigid  and  intolerant 
confessional  orthodoxy,  prepared  the  way,  by  the  middle  of  the  eighiceatlt  century, 
for  a  general  reaction  against  Christianity  and  the  Church,  assuming  various  forms 
of  unbelief  in  England,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  In  the  latter,  it  took  that 
shape  of  elaborate  assault  on  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures 
which,  ranging  from  the  vague  sentimental  Pelagianism  of  Jacobi,  to  the  deadly 
hatred  of  Strauss,  is  known  by  the  name  of  ratioMUsm.  Landerer  bq[ins  with  the 
father  of  this  whole  system,  John  Salomon  Semler,  whose  arbitrary  dealing  with 
revelation  was  the  revolt  of  his  nature  against  the  narrow  and  dogmatic  pietism  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up.  Following  him.  German  ProiestanUsm  passed 
through  a  great  revohition,  in  the  course  of  which  not  merely  the  oM  rigxl  orthodox 
conception  of  Scripture  was  discarded,  but  Christianity  was  stripped  of  one  super* 
natural  feature  after  another,  till  nothing  was  left  of  a  belief  in  God,  or  human 
responsibility,  or  immortality,  except  so  much  as  the  reason  itself  could  spontane* 
ously  evolve. 

In  tracing  this  history,  wc  descend  through  various  forms  of  "semi-rationalism" 
and  "empirical  rationalism,"  till  we  are  landed  in  the  "frivolous  rationalism,"  or 
vulgar  mocking  infidelity,  of  Rcimar  (WoifenbQttel  fragments)  and  Bahrdt.  Then 
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comes  the  counter  revolution  originated  by  Kant  and  pcrrccte<I  by  Hegel,  in  which 
the  sceptre  was  wrested  from  the  hands  of  lationalism,  though  it  continued  for  tooK 
decades  longer  to  sit  as  a  crowned  ghost  on  the  throne  of  theological  opinion.  The 

too  merelv  nc^Mtive  system  of  the  KOnigsberg  philosopber  set  up  nothing  substan- 
tial enough  to  push  it  from  its  seat. 

This  was  left  for  the  "rationalistic-biblical"  followers  of  Kant,  who  standing  on 
the  ruins  of  the  rationalistic  positions  he  had  demolished,  proceeded  to  restore  the 

supernatural  element  in  German  Christianity.  The  leaders  in  this  reviv.i!  of  doc- 
trine were  Gottlob  Christian  Storr  and  the  brothers  J.  F.  and  C.  C.  Flatt,  Prolcssors 
at  Tubingen  at  the  close  of  the  last  centur)' ;  followed  by  others  who,  like  Scbott 
and  Knapp,  gave  the  mm-eroent  something  more  the  chaiacter  of  a  revival  of  relig- 
ion. This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  "first  stadium  "  of  Landerer's  history, wUch 
nearly  corresponds  chronologically  to  the  opening  of  the  present  century. 

The  second  stadium  extends  from  the  second  decade  of  the  century  to  the  author's 
own  time ;  and  includes  the  history  of  German  orthodoxy  in  its  restoration,  its  nqp* 
tion.  and  its  reform  ;  beginning  with  Hengstenberg  and  ending  with  Schleiermacher 
and  his  school.  /\mon}^  the  numerous  fi^^ures  which  pass  over  the  stage  in  this 
drama,  the  most  signihcant  are  the  tirst  and  last  named.  Semler  and  Schleiermacher; 
of  whom  the  one  resolved  all  religion  into  reason,  and  the  other  into  feeling.  Talun 
together  they  furnish  the  key  to  the  whole  past  and  present  condition  of  Theology  in 
Germany. 

Though  not  personally  a  scholar  of  Schleiermacher,  Prof.  Landerer  represents  the 
best  section  of  his  school,  and  both  in  this  history  and  in  a  separate  monograph, 
has  shown  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  portraiture  of  Schleiermacher's  system.  A 
more  satisfactory  exhibition  of  that  most  productive  philosophy  of  religion  can 
nowhere  be  found,  than  is  given  in  a  few  pages  of  this  history.  That  great,  but  ill- 
proportioned  and  unstably-balanced  figure  stands  out  here,  reflecting  a  bfiUiant 
Ught  on  one  side,  and  casting  a  baleful  shadow  on  the  other,  over  all  theological 
thought  in  Germany;  an  object  to  admire  and  to  fear.  It  has  been  the  fate  of 
many  o!  the  most  fruitful  minds  in  the  departments  of  Philosophy  and  Theology, 
from  Origen  down,  to  develop  ideas  which  worked  themselves  out  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  furnished  the  platforms  for  antagonistic  parties.  The  many-sided  activity 
of  Schleiermacher  sul)jerted  him  especially  to  this  necessity;  so  that,  apart  from  the 
immense  stimulus  he  gave  to  theological  speculation,  it  must  remain,  so  far,  doubt- 
ful, whether  the  good  be  wrought  by  rehabilitating  relignous  sentiment,  is  not  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  his  associating  with  it  an  utter  indifTerence  to  positive 
dogma.  The  personrd  and  relij^ious  beauty  of  Schleiermacher's  own  character 
would  be,  in  the  view  of  some,  only  an  aggravation  of  the  mischiefs  of  his  teaching. 
Such  was  not  tbe  feeling,  however,  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  It  is  as  honorable  to  At 
Christian  charity,  as  it  is  to  the  courage,  of  that  eminent  divine  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  the  belief,  that  this  universal  doctrinal  heretic,  this  anti-Trini- 
tarian and  Pantheist,  but  whose  heart  was  as  the  heart  of  a  little  child,  and  whose 
whole  theology  centered  in  the  love  of  Christ,  is  now  ''singing  the  praises  of  Christ 
.in  heaven."  We  also  bdieve  the  strain  is  swelled  something  higher,  since  the  voice 
of  Chaki  Fs  HooOB  has  been  added  to  the  cluma:  MuUat  UrrieoUs  tu^mu, 
cctUslibus  una. 

Prof.  Landerer's  treatment  of  his  subject  is  in  a  method  of  fine  art  not  often  found 
among  German  historical  writers.  His  keen  discriminating  judgments  are  clothed 

in  a  style  so  trenchant,  as  to  rise  occasionally  to  the  attribute  of  wit;  in  which 
indeed  Landerer  was  by  no  means  deticient.  With  the  utmost  modesty  and  gentle- 
ness of  personal  character,  his  sense  of  literary  integrity  made  him  an  unsparing 
critic.  His  judgments  upon  even  some  of  his  conteroponries  ate  expressed  with  a 
freedom  bordering  on  severity.  The  true  problem  of  dogmatic  history  he  had  bin' 
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sdf  elucidated  in  his  earner  academic  addresses ;  and  tlie  arransfement  of  this  woric 
shows  how  fully  he  had  grasped  and  mastered  the  methodology  of  the  su))ject. 

The  circumstance  already  referred  to,  ol  the  compnralive  unfaniiliarity  of  Amer- 
ican readers  with  Prof.  Landerer,  will  excuse  us  tor  adding  a  briet  biographical 
dtetch.  We  are  aided  in  this  by  the  icindness  of  Prof.  Weizsicker,  from  vhuan  the 
writer  has  received  a  copy  of  the  addresses  made  at  the  funeral  of  his  former  associate, 
as  also  his  own  personal  tribute  of  admiration  and  regard.  Maximilian  Albert 
Landerer  was  bom  at  Maulbronn,  in  Wurtemburg,  on  the  I4ih  of  Januar)-,  1810. 
His  early  education  was  under  his  father,  who  was  a  professor  in  that  place,  but 
who,  in  1818,  was  transferred  to  the  paridi  of  Waldorf,  near  Tubingen.  The  son's 
further  training  was  carried  on  in  that  city,  where  he  devoted  himself  at  an  early 
age  to  the  study  of  theoiog)'.  In  1832  he  passed  his  first  examination,  and  was 
made  V  icar  of  Waldorf  Parish,  which  was  much  too  extended  for  his  father's 
Strength.  He  continued  to  prosecute  bis  theological  studies  with  enthusiasm,  visit- 
ing several  tmiversitics,  and  particularly  attending  at  Berlin  on  the  lectures  of  Twesten 
and  StefTcns.  In  1835  he  became  a  "repctcnt"  at  Tubingen;  in  1841  Professor 
of  Theology  Extraordinary ;  and  the  year  following  a  regular  member  of  the  The- 
ological Faculty.  In  this  po(rition  he  continued  laboring  with  quiet  but  Intense  devo- 
tion, and  receiving  frequent  marks  of  public  appreciation,  till  increasing  deafness 
and  a  serious  injury  caused  by  an  acciflent,  obliged  him  in  1877  to  retire  on  the 
pension  attached  to  the  professorship.  The  failure  of  his  health  was  attended  with 
acute  sullering,  which  he  bore  with  cheeHul  Christian  submission ;  and  he  died  sud- 
denly on  the  13th  of  April,  1878. 

The  character  of  Prrif.  Landerer  seems  to  have  endeared  him  greatly  to  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a  devout  Christian  man ;  and  in  all  his  relations  to  the  Church 
and  the  university,  to  his  family  and  friends,  exhibited  a  model  of  nmple,  genial 
piety.  Though  intensdy  devoted  to  study,  he  was  far  from  anything  lUce  ascetic 
severity;  but  found  his  recreation  and  delight  in  the  cheerful  conversation  and 
amusements  of  the  home  circle.  He  possessed  a  strong  sense  of  humor  which  shed 
a  diarro  over  all  his  intercourse.  The  modesty  which  prevented  hfan,  notwithstand- 
ing frequent  solicitations,  from  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  studies,  has  been 
already  referred  to.  A  volume  of  his  sermons  has  been  collected  and  published 
since  his  death,  which  the  writer  has  not  seen.  But  Landerer,  after  entering  on 
his  duties  at  Tubingen,  could  sekloro  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  pulpit.  He  pro- 
ceeded on  the  somewhat  eccentric  view  that  the  university  which  employed  and 
salaried  him  was  entitled  to  his  entire  strength  ;  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  diffuse 
himself  in  extraneous  labor.  He  supplied  valuable  articles  for  Herzog's  ReaUnty- 
ehpetUe  and  other  magasines ;  but  the  Nbubstb  Dogmengeschichtb  temahis 
the  only  solid  monument  of  his  brilliant  intellectual  gifts  and  his  large  and  accurate 
learning.  He  continued  extending  and  revising  this  work  to  the  very  last ;  so  that 
we  have  here  the  judgments  of  an  eminently  competent  critic  of  German  Theology, 
down  to  within  three  or  four  years  of  the  present  time.     Samitkl  M.  Hopkins. 

St.  Giles'  LEcrrRKs  First  Scries.  The  Scottish  Church  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
t88l,  to  which  is  jne fixed  an  Historical  Sketch  of  St.  Giles'  Cathedral.  By  W. 
Chambers,  LL.D.    8vo.,  pp.  Ixiv.,  384.    Edinburgh :  W.  &  R.  Chambers.  1S81. 

A  Discourse  on  Scottish  CThurch  History  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Pres- 
F.N  r  I  iMK,  wilh  Prcfciiury  Remarks  oti  the  St.  Giles'  Lectures,  and  Appendix  of 
Notes  and  References.  By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  8vo,  pp.  106.  Edin- 
bnigfa :  WnUam  Blackwood  ft  Sons.  New  York :  Sciibner  &  Wdfonl 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  renovation  and  restoration  of  the  chief  cathedral  chwch 

of  Scotland  should  be  accompanied  with  a  series  of  lectures  upon  Scottish  Church 
History.  The  historic  spirit  will  naturally  display  itself  in  a  revived  attention  to  the 
historical  monuments  as  well  as  in  the  lecture  and  the  learned  treatise.  The  intro- 
ductory account  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  restoration  of  St.  Gfles'  to  its 
61 
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primitive  majesty  and  beauty,  enrouraffcs  tn  hnpe  th.it  the  work  will  specdil)'  be 
carried  on  to  its  completion,  and  that  other  gentlemen,  cities,  and  towns  of  Scotland 
wUl  take  their  share  in  the  task  of  restoratioo,  so  that  if  it  may  not  be  able  to  present 
to  the  student,  the  traveller,  and  the  people  such  great  roastopieces  of  archkectnial 
grace  and  beauty  as  the  sister  kingdom  of  Eoj^d,  it  may  sUU  make  a  wise  use  of 
such  masterpieces  as  are  in  its  possession. 

The  Lectures  are  twelve  in  number,  by  eminent  divines  of  the  Established  Chnreh 
of  Scotland,  as  Mlows:  (i)  Heathen  Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  James  Ouaeroo  Lees, 
D.D. ;  (2)  Early  Christian  Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D. ;  ^3)  Mcdianal 
Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  James  Campbell,  D.U. ;  (4)  Pre-Reformation  Scotland,  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  Alex.  F.  Mitchell,  D.D. ;  (5)  The  Reformation,  by  the  Rev.  DonaJd 
Macleod,  D.D. ;  (6)  Efuscopacy,  Presbytery,  and  Puritanism  in  Scotland,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Cunningham,  D.D. ;  (7)  The  Cnvenant,  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Robert  Fhnt. 
D.D..  I.L.D. ;  (S)  The  Revolution  Settlement,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Story,  U.D. ; 
(9)  The  Church  of  the  i8th  Century,  by  the  Rev.  Principal  John  Tulloch,  D.D., 
LL.D. ;  (10)  The  Church  of  the  19th  Century,  by  the  Rev.  ProC  A.  H.  Chsyrteris. 
D.D. :  (II)  The  Church  from  1843  to  1881.  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Scott,  DJ>.; 
(12)  The  Church  ol  the  Present  Day,  by  the  Rev.  James  Macpfrcs^or.  D.D. 

These  Lectures  covering  so  much  ground  in  brief  compass  and  m  a  popular  form 
diftr  greatly  in  intrinsic  value,  in  scholarly  research  and  ^idgment,  and  in  historic 
sense  and  expression,  as  indeed  we  might  judge  at  the  outset  in  glancing  over  the 
well-known  names  of  the  lecturers.  .As  a  whole,  the  aim  of  the  course  has  been  kept 
sleadil}  in  view,  the  interest  is  sustained,  and  the  ireaLmeut  is  as  full  as  could  rcisaa- 
ably  be  expected,  and  with  a  broad,  generous  unsectarian  spirit  thai  wins  the  com* 
mendation  and  admiration  of  the  unbiased  reader.  The  point  of  view  is  necessarily 
that  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  the  various  separating 
Churches  are  not  treated  as  fully  as  we  could  wish ;  yet  we  do  not  think  thai  any 
less  disproportionate  treatment  could  be  secured  m  any  other  way  than  by  aetecting 
the  lecturers  from  the  various  Churches,  and  so  combining  the  various  points  of  view. 
We  cannot  but  feel  that  Bishop  Wordsworth  from  his  point  of  view  in  his  remarks 
upon  these  lectures,  has  not  improved  the  situation,  although  there  is  some  room 
ibr  his  complaint  as  to  the  statements  of  the  dghUi  lecttuer,  with  regard  to  the 
Revolution  Settlement,  a  subject  which,  in  itself,  might  be  expected  to  produce  vary- 
ing judgments.  Bishop  Wordsworth  doubtless  has  strong  reasons  for  his  position 
that  all  the  Churches  of  the  Retormation  would  have  continued  Episcopalian  if  they 
had  not  been  thwarted  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Romish  Church  (p.  34),  but  he  n  not 
authorized  by  the  facts  of  history  to  represent  the  Scottish  Church  as  bearing  "  the 
cast-off  trappings  of  the  English  Puritans,  known  by  the  name  not  of  Edinburgh  or 
of  Aberdeen — nor  of  Glasgow  or  of  St.  Andrew's— but  of  Westminster;  a  phe- 
nomenon in  the  nature  oS  a  Nemesis,"  for  their  **determhiation  to  as^mOate  En- 
gland to  Scotland  by  force  of  arms"  (pp.  51  and  $2).  Nor  b  he  justified  in  his 
statement :  "  We  see  the  teaching  of  tin-  old  Testament  not  only  set  abjve  that  of 
the  New,  but,  through  the  fanatical  misapplication  of  its  lessons  and  examples, 
employed  to  justify  principles  and  actions  which  rightly  understood,  it  would  liave 
been  found  to  condemn"  (p.  53).  Nor  is  Prof.  Flint  justified  in  saying  that  "tmr 
since  the  days  of  Melville  Presbyterian  Scotland  had  been  gradually  becoming;  more 
and  more  Puritanic"  (p.  188).  The  conflict  against  the  five  articles  of  Perth  and  the 
struggle  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  with  the  English  Puritans  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  clearly  show  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  were  narrower  and 
more  illiberal  than  the  English  Puritans  in  matters  of  Church  Government  and  Wor- 
ship. And  though  the  Old  Testament  received  an  undue  emphasis  by  the  more 
radical  element  among  the  Covenanters  and  English  sectaries,  yet  it  never  hdiif 
characterised  the  Puritans  of  Ei^^and  or  the  Presbyterians  of  Scodaad.  Indeed, 
all  parties  were  narrow,  illiberal,  and  exclusive  in  their  peculiar  characteristicai  The 
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firalts  of  the  age  reflected  in  all  parties  in  common  were  the  claim  of  divine  right 

for  their  theories  of  Church  Government,  Discipline,  and  Worship,  in  their  minutest 
details,  .ind  the  determination  to  set  up  the  divine  riijht  by  force  of  arms.  All  suf- 
fered alike,  each  id  ils  turn  deservedly  for  its  persecution  of  others,  until  the  result 
was  attained  after  awhile  of  the  existence,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  nation,  of  all 
the  parties  balancing  one  another  with  more  Or  lesS  mutual  respect  and  general 
good  feelinjj  and  harmony.  Such  a  toleration  and  recoji;^nition  within  the  Estab- 
lished Churches  at  the  outset  might  have  prevented  separation.  A  future  conibina- 
tion  and  union  is  only  possible  by  comprehension  and  not  by  subjugation,  such  as  Is 
virtually  involved  in  the  three  principles  of  Bishop  Wordsworth,  where  contittuity 
and  ttnity  lead  up  to  the  ob/ixnifion  i^'i  gratitude  to  the  early  bishops  (p.  47),  and  a 
return  of  all  the  Churches  to  the  bosom  of  the  non-established  ::cuttish  Lpiscupal 
Churd)  and  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

The  spirit  of  the  Lectures  is  ircnic  and  catholic,  and  they  cannot  but  do  good 
service  toward  a  better  understanding  between  the  various  Churches  of  Scotland. 

C.  A.  Briggs. 

History  of  Religion  in  England  :  From  the  Opening  of  the  London  Parliament  to 
the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  John  STOUGirroN,  D.D.  New  and  Re* 
vised  Edition.  In  six  volumes,  huge  xsmo.  London :  Hodder  &  Sto^gfaton.  1B81. 

Dr.  Stoughton,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Sixth  General  Conference  of  the 
Evang'elical  .-Mli.mce  in  New  York,  1873,  h.is  been  known  over  both  continents  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  as  the  must  eminent  mioister  of  the  EngUsh  Independents.  He 
is  a  loyal  Evangelical  Congregationalist,  true  to  tiw  histmy  ^his  party,  but  of  broad 
sympathies  and  high  culture,  eminent  chiefly  as  an  elegant  writer,  and  a  learned  and 
impartial  historian. 

As  far  back  as  1867  he  published,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  under  the  title  "  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  England/'  the  hbtory  of  the  "  Church  of  the  Civil  Wars."  This 
was  followed,  in  1870,  by  two  similar  volumes,  under  the  same  title,  on  the  "  Church 
of  the  Restoration."  The  present  series  adds  two  more  volumes  on  the  "Churcii  of 
the  Revolution  "  and  the  "Church  of  the  Geoigean  Era."  All  these  volumes  are 
here  brought  together  in  one  harmonious  fonn.  "Several  xtmox  inaccuracies  have 
been  corrected  ;  valuable  criticisms,  in  periodical  reviews  and  private  oommunica' 
tions.  have  improved  the  narrative  ;  unnecessary  notes  have  been  expunged,  and  im- 
portant matters,  before  contained  in  appendices,  are  embodied  in  the  text." 

It  is  not  a  histor>  of  any  particular  Church,  nor  an  historical  polemic  in  the  inter- 
est of  any  rd^ous  party.  It  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  and,  as  such,  supplies  a  great 
desifleratum,  a  "History  of  Kelij^ion  in  England  from  \  f^\o  to  1800."  Nevertheless 
it  unavoidably  is  suffused  with  the  animus  of  the  author,  as  an  Independent  opposing 
Presbyterianism  as  much  as  Prelacy,  and  as  a  nominal  moderate  Cahrinist  protest- 
ing against  "  the  narrowness  and  severiQr  of  the  Calvinism  "  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly. A.  A.  Hodge. 

Unbelief  in  the  Eu.hteentm  Century  as  contrasted  with  its  Earlier  and 
Latex  History.  Cuooingham  Lecture  lor  iMa  By  John  Caums,  D.D.  8vo,  pp. 
309.   Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  iMi. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  thinkers 
of  Great  Britain,  and  as  far  back  as  186$  Profeasor  Masson  said  of  htm  in  his  "  Re- 
cent British  Philosophy"  :  "  Any  man  who  on  any  suhject  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion should  contend  with  Dr.  Cairns  of  Berwick-upon-  I'wecd  would  have  reason  to 
know  ere  he  had  done  with  him  what  strength  for  offence  or  defeiKe  there  may  yjet 
be  in  a  Puritan  mfaiister's  hand'grip."  These  lectures  are  historical  rather  than 
polemic,  and  on  this  account  are  not  particularly  illustrative  of  the  controversial 
ability  to  which  Professor  Masson  refers.    But  they  have  excellencies  of  another 
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kind :  and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  calm  and  judicial  temper  that  pervades  the 
volume ;  in  the  author's  invariable  fairness  to  adversaries ;  in  his  thorot^  mastery 

of  his  historical  matcrinl.  together  with  his  judicious  selection  out  of  the  great 
mass  at  his  disposal  of  that  which  best  subsenes  the  purpose  indicated  in  his  title- 
page  ;  in  the  power  to  group,  generalize,  and  condense  so  as  to  present  a  sharp  and 
discriminating  picture  of  the  period  covered  by  the  lectures ;  and  finally,  in  the  power 
to  seize  upon  the  points  of  forgotten  controversies  that  deserve  to  he  accentuated 
by  reason  ol  the  relation  they  sustain  to  questions  that  are  under  discussion  to-day. 

The  unbelief  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  familiar  theme,  and  it  is  high  praise  to 
say  of  any  vdume  coming  after  "  Farnu's  Critical  History  of  Free  Thoui^t"  as  we 
can  sny  of  this,  that  it  b  a  fresh  and  valuable  contribution  to  this  form  of  apologetic 
literature. 

The  aim  of  the  volume  secures  its  individuality ;  and  that  is,  to  exhibit  eighteenth 
century  unbelief  as  compared  with  periods  preceding  and  following,  and  to  review 

the  reUgious  discussions  of  a  centur\'  ago,  so  as  "  to  show  how  these  debates  look 
in  the  light  of  more  recent  opinion  and  controversy."  If  we  have  any  reason  to 
complain,  it  is  that  the  latter  idea  is  not  made  more  prominent  in  the  vicduoie,  and 
that,  holding,  perhaps,  too  closely  to  the  historical  conception  of  his  undertaking; 
tlu'  :unhnr  lias  h'cn  contented  to  throw  out  only  passing  hints,  though  most  sag- 
gestive  oneb.  on  subjects  that  invite  fuller  discussion. 

The  first  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  diflTerences  that  separate  the  unbelief  of  the  first 
four  centuries  from  that  of  later,  and  especially  of  recent  times.  The  unbelief  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  the  subject  of  the  second  lecture.  Scepticism  was  ahutidant 
enough,  no  doubt,  during  alt  those  inter\'ening  years  ;  but  there  were  reasons  why 
it  attracted  little  attention  and  called  for  little  public  notice.  In  the  firat  place,  the 
Church  was  fighting,  during  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  against  flesh  and  blood. 
The  Saracen  was  her  foe,  anil  the  Crusades,  as  Dr.  Cairns  remarks,  were  "  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only,  apologetics  of  many  centuries."  Then  came  the  period  of  rupture 
with  Rome,  during  which  *'  the  Reformers  were  too  seriously  occupied  with  their 
life-and-death  battle  against  corrupted  Christianity  to  think  much  of  unb<  li-  f  in  the 
abstract."  Ikit  the  era  of  the  Protestant  confessions  was  followed  by  one  of  religious 
declension  and  of  unbelief,  by  an  era  that  called  for  defences  of  the  faith  against  the 
enemy  without,  rather  than  fordefinitionsof  the  faith  indicative  of  existing  differences 
among  Christians  themselves.  So  we  have  the  great  prototypes  of  modem  apologetics 
in  the  Pt-nst'is  of  Pascal  and  the  lit  v^-ritixti-  rrlii^ionis  Christiance  of  Grotius.  .A  notice 
of  these  followed  by  a  brief  account  of  Lord  Herbert,  Spinoza,  and  baylc,  as  repre- 
senting respectively  the  Deistic,  Pantheistic,  and  Sceptical  thought  of  the  centuiy, 
constitutes  the  main  feature  cf  this. lecture.  Of  sentimental  sympathy  with  Spinoza 
there  is  no  lack  in  modern  literature,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  because 
Spinoza,  to  use  Mr.  Arnold's  phrase,  is  just  now  coming  to  the  front,  we  read  with 
no  regret  the  foltowing  reference  to  his  disingenuousness : 

"  It  must  ever  leave  a  »hade  on  ihc  memory  of  Spinou  that  be  dlOllMlMl**  Mnt  oat  «  work  liVe  that 
dcKiibed,  aidapud  all  ihroHgb  to  ihe  lanftwge  of  ordinary  TheiuB,  and  even  lo  br  of  Ciwistiaa  fruk, 
whflo  bo  had  ia  iwm »»,  wd  wat  efaoitatfan  aaaeag  liia  6ieBda,lb«  iMtiiN  Itcatlic^  «hieb«  poblkbod  aikar 
hit  doith,  by  hip  own  inairactiona,  ravonlcd  tbe  pantbobtk  boiis  of  hb  «hol«  idione  of  tbeogbt "  (fw  sfk 

There  is  no  apdogy  for  this,  as  his  latest  biographer  and  admuor  virtually  admits, 

when  he  says : 

"  Altogetbcr  tbe  diSculty  maaias  coMularable.  There  u  an  uaexplained  gap  botweca  iH^  trntioaaKriag 
ccltldint  of  Ibo  *  TnclatiH  Thcologico-Politicua,'  which  goes  a  long  way,  but  toAiSO*  to  go  all  Icngtbt,  and 
tbe  thoraugb-golne  ipeculatioa  of  tbe '  Etbict.*  DUhieace  of  datet  will  not  aecotiM  far  it,  dbaee  «•  kao* 
that  Spinoa*s  philosophy  waa  aututed  loAg  bdbf*  the  'Theelegieo  Political  TieatiM*  «•§  faMahad** 
(Pelloek'a  "Spinon,"  p.  j/^ 

In  a  foot-note  to  the  lecture  on  English  Deism.  Dr.  Cairns  refers  to  the  fact  that 
Huxley  some  years  ago  "  praised  tbe  Deistical  writers  as  examples  of  the  strength 
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of  English  reasoning."  On  the  contrary,  and  far  more  wisely,  Leslie  Stt  ;  lien,  in 
his  "  History  of  English  Thouc^ht,"  speaking  as  if  he  would  apologize  lor  the  dis- 
astrous defeat  of  the  Deists,  remarks: 


with  the  aluindant  »torc»  ')f  a  ^in^•l<^  lik;tit  <if  orthodoxy  ;  whilst  in  »p»rcul,,ilvr  .iV.ility  mo<t  of  them  were 
children  by  the  side  of  their  .  blest  antagonists.  ....  It  would  be  diflicult  to  meation  a  controversy  in 
which  there  was  a  greater  dhparily  of  force.  The  physiognomy  of  the  booka  thCBldva  bout  BmIu  of 
th«  differesce.  The  deint  writinfK  are  but  thabby  and  ihrivcUcd  lUile  oetavoi,  gaacfatty  aBOBynoiia,  lach 
•a  Intk  ia  A*  coram  of  dnaiy  ibalvaa,  and  tmam  the  pwdeeihwd  pny  of  notba.  Againat  ihean  are  arrayed 
■otid  octave*  aad  handsome  quarto*  and  cvea  (blioa— ver>-  r.ntiath*  aaoac  boolca,  loo  ponderous  for  our 
degeaefata  daj%,  but  fitting  repreamtative*  of  tbe  learned  digmiaric*  who  compOad  tban  "  (Vol.  I.«  p.  86). 

And  even  a  writer  like  Mr.  Hunt  seems  not  unwilling  to  belittle  the  victory  which 
was  achieved  over  unbelief  by  representing  that  the  issue  between  the  apologists 
and  the  deists  was  not  what  it  is  commonly  understood  to  be.  And  he  remarks  that. 

**  If  w«  take  th«  ddst*  aa  sbieere  ta  tbe  ptofeMion  of  tbeir  belief  that  Cbiiaciaiilty  h  aa  authoritativo 
topiiblicatioB  of  natoial  religion,  tbcre  will  be,  in  many  caaaa,  but  little  to  cbooae  batertaa  them  and  the 
CbiiatiaB  apologiMa  **    R«l%ioiia  Thoi«hl  in  Snglaad,'*  Vol.  III.,  p.  sSr). 

One  cannot  help  wishincj  that  such  deprcciator)'  references  to  this  ffreat  contro- 
versy, as  those  of  the  writers  named,  had  hcen  especially  dealt  with,  and  particularly 
that  the  author  of  these  lectures  had  given  us  a  reasoned  and  elaborate  statement 
of  the  issue  involved.  Indeed,  it  b  a  matter  of  4egret  restricting  the  lectures  as  a 

whole  that  finds  particular  illustration  in  the  Icrture  of  which  we  speak,  that  the 
argumentative  element  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.    The  author  truly  says: 

"  The  whole  of  thtt  Khoo)  of  apologists,  including  Conybeare,  thus  built  loo  much  in  probability  ;  in- 
atcad  of  holding  in  additioB  to  atiiade  and  prophecy  that  new  BOial  truth  and  light  embodied  in  tbe  per- 
BOB  aad  work  of  Chriit,  waa  a  Beparate  aod  iauaediato  evideaee,  aa  Paaeal  had  ao  graadly  Baiat^Bad,  and 
carried  rcvelalioB  home  to  all  who  did  not  unftirly  ea«lud«it.** 

This,  however,  suggests  an  important  question  regarding  llie  method  of  Christian 
apologetics,  and  while  the  author  is  right  in  saying  that  probable  reasoning  and  the 
external  evirlences  should  not  be  relied  on  exclusively  in  defence  of  Christiinity,  we 
are  sure  that  he  would  also  say  that  the  work  of  Paley  and  Butler  is  not  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  subjectivism  which  some  are  disposed  to  substitute  for  it  at  the  present 
day.  The  sentence  just  quoted  is  one  of  a  number  that  anest  attentloivby  reason 
of  their  immediate  bearing  upon  current  literature,  and  which  are  sure  of  being 
quoted  in  the  theological  debates  of  the  present  day.  The  main  topic  in  the  lecture 
is  Deism  proper,  as  illustrated  in  Collins,  Woolston,  Tindal,  Shaftesbur)'.  Chubb, 
and  Morgan.  Hume  and  Gibbon  are  treated  as  representative  sceptics  of  the 
period,  and  Toland  falls  into  his  proper  place  in  a  clas'-ifu-  ition  that  seems  to  call 
for  a  t>pical  Pantheist,  though  Toland's  vanity  was  more  conspicuous  than  his 
Pantheism. 

From  English  Deism  to  French  infidelity  the  transition  is  easy,  and  Voltaire,  who 

came  to  England  when  the  Deistir  controversy  was  in  proc;^ress,  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  two.  The  three  types  of  unbelief  in  France  during  the  eighteenth 
century  are  represented  by  Scepticism,  Deism,  and  Atheism.  Whether  Voltaire 
should  be  regarded  as  a  Deist  or  a  sceptic  the  author  is  in  doubt ;  but  his  opinion  of 
Rousseau  is  expressed  in  more  confident  terms  :  "  It  is,  perhaps,  not  s^oing  too  far 
to  say  that,  in  a  large  view,  Rousseau  (so  far  as  his  ultimate  creed  goes)  is  a  Chris- 
tian of  the  school  of  Channing  rather  than  an  Encyclopaedist."  The  Atheistic  form 
of  French  infiddity,  as  represented  by  La  Mcttrie  and  Didemt,  fe  dismissed  with 
only  passing  mention,  and  the  lecture  closes  eloquently  by  contrastinef  tlie  condition 
of  France  with  that  of  England  in  the  abiUty  of  the  clergy  to  deal  with  the  assaults 
upon  the  Christian  laith. 

**  Never,  **  he  lay*,  "did  aayircat  corpoiatebedycdiiUtaadiaMlMMt/aar/Mi^rrteMraatlM  Roajdi 

hierarchy  at  this  crisis.  I  hardly  know  any  book  that  has  preietred  any  (hadow  of  repuUtioB  but  |he 
Abbe  Gutete't '  Letters  of  Certain  Jews  to  Voliure' ;  and  from  tbe  Proteataat  Chnrcb.of  that  day  I  do 
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■ot  Inraw  oTaay  t9ltf  M  aB.  Ckritliaaity,  •§  h  Aon  ««,  eooU  not  be  ddeoM.  It  would  bave  beca  a 
miracle  of  the  wfMK  kiMl  ktd  aMyadkttlloa  b««l  aadt  t»«90lBt«ic* that  waoU  have  tlMiMndtiw*^ 
prcMive  supentitioB  of  the  aac  Chofdi  and  tka  meapa  latkaaBeA  of  the  «dMr  fi«m  the  hiatts of  jodf- 
Bieat"(P'  i<9)* 

At  the  beginnings  of  the  next  lecture  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  following 
disiing^uishing  features  of  German  Rationalism  :  F"irst.  "  The  (jcrm  in  mov<  m:.nt 
docs  not  arise  out  of  grievances,"  and  is  not  a  protest  against  privileged  ecclesi- 
astics; secondly,  '*  the  controversy  was  not  conducted  by  men  outside  the  Chnstiaa 
body":  and  thirdly,  **the  results  were  far  more  of  the  nature  of  compromise." 
German  Rationalism  as  a  movement  in  the  Church,  conducted  by  theologians  fuUy 
trained  and  not  by  amateurs — hence,  on  the  whole,  in  a  more  reverent  spirit,  and 
with  more  learning,  is  compared  to  the  Unitarian  controversy  of  New  England  and 
tilt  I5t  r)ad  Churchism  of  Great  Britain.  The  three  types  of  Rationtlism  are.  first. 
Popular  Rationalism  ;  secondly,  Critical  Rationalism  ;  and  thirdly.  Ethical  Rational- 
ism. We  have  not  space  to  follow  this  discussion,  or.  indeed,  to  do  more  in  con- 
nection with  this  lecture  than  call  attention  to  a  most  important  statement.  Speak- 
ing, of  the  distinction  between  a  Revelation  and  the  record  of  it.  made  in  the 
Wolfenbtlttel  fragments — a  distinction  of  which  Coleridge  afterward  made  so  much, 
a  distinction  -for  which  Dr.  Bruce  pleads  so  earnestly  in  his  recent  l)ook  on  the 
**  Chief  End  of  a  Revelation,"  a  distinction  confessedly  of  great  importance  as  well 
as  of  great  ^iMutus*— Dr.  Cairns  says,  that  while  no  doubt  we  inay  lay  stress  on 

the  difTt-rence  between  the  substance  of  Christianity  and  its  Bih.ical  records  in 
arguing  for  the  general  truth  of  Christianity  agaitist  unbelievers,  yet  "  the  qut-t'on  of 
inspiration  is  not  thereby  reduced  to  unimportance ;  and  we  ought,  I  think,  in  the 
widest  view  of  the  facts,  to  go  beyond  Leasing  and  Coleridge  in  contending  for  the 
full  inspiration  of  the  Scripture  record  "  (p.  209) ;  that  is  to  say.  Dr.  Caims  recognises 
the  very  important  distinction  between  the  apologetic  and  the  dognuitac  attitude  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question. 

The  tendencies  of  unbelief  in  the  presmt  1^,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  constitute  the  author's  theme  in  his  closing  lecture.  These 
tendencies  are  said  to  be,  first,  a  more  radical  anti-supernaturali^.m  ;  and  secondly, 
a  more  earnest  effort  to  account  for  Chnstianity  as  a  phenomenon,  on  natural 
principles.  **  This  is  the  religions  prograrome  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  contia- 
distinguished  from  the  eighteenth  " ;  and  **  in  this  labor  of  unbelief  the  life  (rf*  Christ 

is  the  central  field." 

The  author  then  deals  with  the  views  of  Strauss.  Rdnan,  and  Mill  respecting  the 
supernatural,  and  closes  with  some  reflections  which  we  quote,  for  the  sake  6[  the 
last,  which  we  deem  of  vast  importance,  and  one  that  should  be  laid  to  heart: 
I.  The  qhangeful  and  fluctuating  character  of  doubt  and  denial  in  regard  to  Chrts- 
tianiiy;  2.  That  Christianity  has  advanced  in  spite  of  all  adverse  ajrgument;  3. 
TAai  CkrWianity  is  not  piwnot^  ty  thanking  either  its  type  of  doetriiu  or  its  sfyli 
of  evidaict—^  sentiment  that  we  take  the  liberty  of  writing  in  italics  for  the  sake  of 
emphasiringourai^reciation  of  it.  Francis  L.  Patiom. 

The  Likk  a.no  Times  of  George  Lawson.  D.D.,  Selkirk,  Professor  of  Thcolos^i,' to 
Associate  Synod  :  With  Oiimpses  of  Scottish  Character  from  1720  to  iS2a  By  the 
Rev.  JoBN  HACPAmLAiii,  LL.D.,  Claphan,  London.  New  York :  Rotiert  Carter  ft 

Brothers. 

In  the  early  days  of  rationalism  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  four  faithful  ministers, 
in  defending  orihodo.xy  and  the  constitutional  right  of  the  congregations  10  elect 
their  pastors,  came  under  censure  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  were  deposed  froB 
their  pastoral  charges.  Three  years  later-^n  1736— they  Ibnned  a  separate  Ple»» 
bytery,  which  they  called  Associate,  more  commonly  known  as  Seceder.  Many  of 
the  orthodox,  ministers  and  people,  joined  them.  They  soon  became  a  numerous 
body,  a  strong  defence  of  the  natkmal  Confeasion  through  those  long  dreary  years 
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when  the  national  Church  was  unreliable  to  the  cause;  if  not  untrue.  It  was  nec- 
essan^  that  the  seceders  should  have  a  theolojincal  seminary  of  iheir  own.  In  select- 
ing their  early  prolessors  they  were  signally  fortunate.  James  Fisher,  John  Brown, 
and  Geoige  Lawson  as  theologians,  were  leaders  whom  It  was  honorable  to  follow, 
and  who  might  have  conferred  honor  upon  any  eoele^astical  connection  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

George  Lawson  was  one  of  the  best  balanced  men  of  genius  on  the  records  of 
literature.  That  he  was  a  man  of  §nenius  as  welt  as  of  piety  and  learning,  is  put 
beyond  question  by  the  work  whic  h  he  did,  the  nature  ol  the  influence  he  wielded, 
and  the  character  he  bore.  In  his  work  r>s  a  teacher,  notwithstandinj^  his  vast 
learning,  his  train  of  thought  was  native  and  original,  glowing  with  that  human 
inspiration  which  bums  instruction  into  the  being  of  other  men.  Those  who 
studied  under  him,  not  only  received  theological  knowledge  and  training,  they  also 
contracted  from  him  a  holy  zeal  in  their  work  ;  his  subdued  simplicity  of  manner 
presented  little  for  superficial  imitation,  but  they  partook  of  his  moral  life,  of  his 
devotion  to  truth,  his  harmonious  sobriety  and  warmth  of  thinking,  and  whereso- 
ever they  went  carried  with  ilum  an  elevating  impression  of  bis  character.  We 
read  of  these  effects  in  Scotlarnl.  we  have  met  with  them  among  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  mere  learning  to  produce.  Anec- 
dotes are  told  of  him  implying  eccentricity,  but  all  else  known  about  him  bears  the 
marie,  not  of  eccentricity,  but  of  sound  learning  and  well-balanced  thov^t 
fcr-reaching  and  healthily  practical. 

With  a  memory  of  extraordinary  comprehension  and  tenacity,  and  untiring  appli- 
cation. Dr.  Lawson,  in  his  long  life,  secured  attainments  of  an  extent  impossible  to 
ordinar)  men.  With  his  pastorate  in  Selkirk — from  1771 — his  professorship  ran 
par.ilk-l  from  1787  until  his  death  in  iTai.  During  all  that  time  the  course  of  liis 
duties  "  nor  made  a  pause  nor  left  a  void,"  and  brought  him  into  close  relations 
with  all  the  ministers  of  his  ecclesiastical  connection,  as  well  as  with  other  men  of 
eminence  beyond  those  bounds,  fetches,  generally  brief,  of  many  historical  per- 
sons thus  conn'  r!f  (l  with  him,  as  friends  or  pupils,  give  additional  interest  to  the 
story  of  his  life,  which,  told  as  Dr.  Macfarlane  tells  it,  is  a  broad  beam  of  light 
thrown  upon  seventy  years  of  the  Associate  Church. 

To  rescue  such  an  example  from  perishing  was  a  service  to  the  interests  of  in- 
struction, for  which  the  public  owes  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Macfarlane  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  A  little  later  the  attempt  would  have  been  too  late.  The  book,  now 
published  in  this  country,  appeared  in  England  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  but  even 
that  was  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Lawscm,  when  those  who  knew  him  well 
were  greatly  diminished  in  number.  Dr.  Macfarlane  interposed  at  a  juncture  be- 
yond which  his  work  might  have  been  impossil)le.  He  h  is  executed  it  in  a  bright, 
attractive  style,  presenting  the  learned  professor  and  devoted  minister  of  the  Gospel 
in  his  proper  surroundings  of  romantic  scenery  and  of  educated  society,*  Christian 
and  literary.  Entertaining  to  any  class  of  thoughtful  readers,  it  is  a  book  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  profitable  to  theoii^gical  students  and  young  ministers  of  the  (Gospel. 

James  C.  Moffat. 


III.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Tbb  Theistic  Arc.vmf.n't  as  Affkcteo  by  Recent  Theories.  By  J.  Lewis  Diman, 
D.D.  Lowell  Institute  Lectures,  pp.  viii.  392.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1881. 

History  was  Professor  Diman 's  special  department,  but  PhUoso|riiy  was  his  first 
love :  and  while  the  present  volume  is,  perhaps,  not  the  best  monument  of  the  lament- 
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ed  author's  erudition  and  ability  that  wc  mifjht  have  had,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  had 
not  lost  his  interest  in  his  earlier  studies,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  it  as  a  fresh 
contribution  to  the  IHerattire  of  the  theistic  controverqr.  The  lectures 

ably  frt  t'  from  technical  phraseolog>',  and  possess  the  decided  merit  of  presenting 
the  current  phases  of  theistic  discussion  in  langiiag'e  easily  intelligible  to  the  un- 
meia physical  reader.  This  constitutes  their  chief  excellence.  As  noticed  m  the 
preface.  Professor  Diman  availed  himself  in  the  preparation  of  his  lectures  of  the 
writings  of  Paul  Janet  and  Professor  Flint ;  and  there  are  still  a  few  passages  that 
have  escaped  the  eye  of  Professor  Fisher,  which,  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the 
work,  should  be  noted  as  evidently  indicative  of  the  author's  indebtedness  to  these 
writers. 

Apart  from  the  excellent  style  in  which  it  is  written,  the  book  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  cautious  and  j;;dicial  temper  that  per\'ades  it.  The  author  docs  not  try  to 
prove  more  than  he  is  able  to  prove,  and  he  refuses  to  allow  the  theistic  debate  to 
turn  upon  the  question  of  imwutitmee  or  traftseendtmce*  He  r^rds  the  universe  as 
a  phenomenon  to  be  explained,  and  his  book  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  most 
rational,  indeed  the  only  rational,  explanation  is  given  in  the  conception  of  an  infinite 
and  personal  God,  possessing  intelligence,  will,  and  moral  attributes.  In  the 
jvosecutlon  of  his  argument,  Professor  Diman  follows  substantially  the  old  method 
of  the  cosmological,  teleological,  and  ontological  proofs,  which,  however  much  it 
maybe  modified,  must  continue  to  be  in  the  main  the  rubric  of  theistic  discussion. 
Following  Professor  Flint,  he  considers  the  ontological  argument  last ;  and  following 
Janet,  but  here  differing  from  Flint,  he  distinguishes  between  the  argument  based 
on  "order"  and  that  based  on  "design."  Of  the  astiological  argument,  strictly  SO 
called,  we  do  nnt  see  that  he  has  made  a  great  deal,  though  he  is  unable  to  agree 
with  Professor  Knight  in  the  proposal  to  "  dismiss  the  doctrine  of  a  first  cause  from 
the  science  of  Natinal  Theology."  He  calls  attention  to  the  disposition  in  scientific 
discussions  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  permanent  something  behind  phenomena, 
which  he  considers  as  a  concession  in  favor  of  a  first  cause.  This,  however,  does 
not  take  us  far ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  much  can  be  made  out  of  the  etiological 
argument  until  cause  is  taken  entirely  out  of  the  categoi7  of  physical  antecedence 
and  its  true  type  is  understood  to  be  volition.  As  Mansel  says  in  his  "  Prolegomena 
Logica  :  "  My  first  and  only  presentation  of  power  or  causality  is  thus  to  be  found 
in  my  consciousness  of  myself  as  willing."  The  argument  based  on  the  order  of 
the  world  follows  next  in  the  discussion,  and  teleology  occupies  the  space  gi\  en  to 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  lectures.  This  part  of  the  discussion  is  well  nuuiaged, 
though  wc  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  the  statement  that  the  design-arg\jment 
is  not  a  case  of  analogical  reasoning  ;  nor  can  we  say  that  the  discussion  is  unaffected 
by  the  "  various  conflicting  theories  restricting  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  mind." 
This  might  be  the  case  if  what  follows  in  the  next  sentence  were  true :  *'  These  have 
no  direct  bearing  on  the  existence  and  operation  of  mind  as  a  fact  of  human  con- 
sciousness." Lord  Hroiighani  said  very  truly  :  "  The  belief  that  mind  exists  is  essen- 
tial to  the  whole  argument  by  which  we  infer  that  Deity  exists."  But  the  denial  of 
the  existence  of  mind  is  not  only  the  logical  consequence,  but  the  avowed  result  of 
the  materialistic  theories  as  to  its  genesis  ,  and  of  course,  if  the  realization  of  pur- 
pose in  our  own  case  is  mechanically  explained,  we  have  no  basis  for  reasoning  that 
the  realization  of  purpose  in  the  world  must  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Divine  intelligence.  It  is  quite  proper  to  show,  of  course,  as  far  as  we  can,  that  the 
tin  istic  position  is  not  affected  by  scientific  hypotheses  ;  but  those  who  hold  antag- 
onistic theories  of  the  universe  must  join  issue  somewhere,  and  we  l>e1irvc  that 
the  doctrine  of  mind,  and  whatever  is  essential  to  the  doctrine,  is  a  point  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  the  theistic  conception  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Jackson  says  that  Natural  Theology  includes  "  two  separate  sets  of  pre- 
mises drawn  from  different  sources.  One  of  these  factors  rests  upon  our  human 
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knowledge  of  the  natural  world  we  live  in  :  the  other  requires  a  deeper  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  one  far  less  cultivntrd  upon  inductive  principles — the  knowledge, 
that  is  to  say,  of  our  nature — our  t  sscMiial  humanity  and  selfness  "  (*'  Philosophy  of 
Natural  Theo!og\'."  p.  8i),  Corresponding  to  these  two  sets  of  premises  are  the 
two  sets  (if  ot)  r  ti  ns,  which  are  of  special  interest  just  now.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  alleged  tliat  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  general,  and  that  of  natural  selection  in 
particular,  have  given  the  death-blow  lo  teleology,  by  showing  that  what  have  been 
regarded  as  proob  of  iiitentionality»  are  the  necessary  results  of  an  indefinite  set  of 
physical  antecedents.  The  thcist  has  two  courses  open  to  him — he  may  deny  the 
truth  of  evolution  and  natural  selection,  or,  without  admitting  their  truth.  m;iy  show 
that,  even  if  they  were  true,  they  would  not  affect  the  tcleological  argument.  The 
latter  is  the  coroinon  method  of  apologists  just  now ;  and  Diman,  following  Flint, 
Janet,  and  others,  shows  that,  admittinf?  atl  that  is  claimed  as  to  the  method  of  the 
genesis  of  the  phenomenal  world,  this  docs  not  answer  the  question,  Whence  the 
order  and  adaptation  in  Nature  }  Articulate  the  phenomenon  universe  as  we  may,  the 
question  still  emerges.  Has  all  this  come  to  pass  by  accident,  or  is  it  the  product  of 
intelligence  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  admitted,  as  by  most  philosophical 
minds  it  is  admitted,  that  order  and  finality  are  everywhere  apparent.  Then  the 
question  is,  whether  this  is  not  a  nicre  subjective  necessity  of  our  thinking,  having 
no  objective  reality ;  whether  this  fmality  is  not  immanent  in  Nature,  having  no 
cause  external  to  Nature ;  and  whether  this  immanent  intelligence  is  not  uncon- 
scious,  fn!lowing  the  analogy  of  instinct  rather  than  of  human  consciousness.  These 
arc  the  most  important  questions  in  the  theistic  controversy  of  this  age  ;  and  we 
know  of  no  book  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  covering  the  whole  theistic  dis- 
cussion, which  deals  with  them  as  lucidly  as  the  one  tmder  consideration.  Janet 
deals  with  these  questions  more  fully,  hovrever,  and  it  should  be  said  that  Professor 
Diman  is  largely  indebted  to  him. 

Atler  dcaUng  with  the  leleological.  the  author  discusses  the  moral  argument,  and 
in  subsequent  lectures  treats  of  *'  History  and  a  Moral  Purpose."  **  Personality  and 
the  Infinite/'  •*  The  Alternative  Theories."  and  "The  Inferences  from  Theism." 

Francis  L.  Patton. 

Faith,  Doubt,  and  Evidence  :  God's  Vouchers  for  His  Written  Word.  With  Crit- 
ical lUustradons  from  the  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Franklin.  By  G.  B.  Chuvbr, 
D.D.    New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Dr.  Cheever  could  write  an  uninteresting  book  if 
he  tried.  Such  is  the  rigor  of  his  thought,  the  mtensity  of  his  conricttons.  and  the 

earnestness  of  his  soul  that  he  pours  forth  a  flood  of  argument,  illustration,  and 
appeal  that  by  its  vehemence  carries  the  reader  away  even  against  his  will.  Espe- 
cially is  this  felt  by  devout  persons  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  author's  main  pur- 
pose. All  such  will,  we  think,  find  their  fiiith  quickened  and  enlarged  by  the  perusal 
of  these  glowing  chapters. 

Yet  while  agreeing  with  Dr.  Cheever's  main  point,  we  can  h.irdly  assent  to  some 
of  the  |X)sUions  taken  on  the  w.ay  to  it.  For  instance,  in  the  preface  he  says,  in 
explanation  of  the  title  of  his  book,  "Hope  implies  doubt."  This  is  surely  not  a 
self-evident  proposition,  but  rather  the  contrary.  The  old  writers  used  to  say, 
"  Doubt  was  a  had  weed,  but  it  grew  uf>on  good  ground,"  meaning  tliat  careless 
persons  did  not  feel  enough  interest  in  the  subject  even  to  have  question  about  their 
eternal  welfare.  Still  the  weed  itself  is  bad,  and  a  scriptural  hope  rather  excludes 
than  implies  doubt.  Again,  when  Dr.  Cheever's  proposes  to  determine  disputed 
questions  as  to  the  text  of  Scripture  by  what  he  calls  the  intemnl  evidence,  /*.  r.,  the 
common  conscience  of  Christendom  (p.  134),  we  demur.  Biblical  criticism  deals 
with  questions  of  Cut,  and  can  settle  them  in  no  other  way  than  by  Uie  established 
rules  of  evidence.  In  a  rare  case  where  the  prooft  are  efpiaUy  balanced  the  anal- 
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ogy  of  faith  may  come  in  as  decisive,  but  certainly  not  ctoewhere.  Odwnnie, 
critfcism  ceases  to  be  a  science^  and  subjective  esperienee  tadces  the  place  of  sober 

demonstraiion. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  volume  the  author  makes  good  use  of  the  fact  now  well 
known  that  the  original  manuscript  of  Dr.  Franklin's  autobiography  was  lost  sight 
of  for  ntany  years,  while  an  alleged  copy,  revised  and  gveatly  altered  by  his  grandson, 
had  been  published  and  received  cvrT\  wIutc  a-;  ihr  j;;enuiiit-  work.  H(»  uses  this  to 
exemplify  the  possibility  of  mistake  in  criticisms  of  the  text  founded  on  the  compari- 
son of  manuscripts.  Siili  this  is  a  possibility  which  no  reputable  critic  denies  or 
doubts.  But  no  one  can  argue  trom  the  unknown  or  the  simply  possible.  In  judg- 
ing of  the  genuineness  of  a  disputed  passag'e  one  must  decide  upnn  the  testimony 
that  is  accessible.  If  the  authorities  preponderate  against  the  passage,  and  no 
plausible  reason  can  be  suggested  why  the  words  if  ever  in  the  text  should  have 
been  omitted,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  for  thdr  insertion  if  originally  omitted, 
then  fidelity  to  truth  requires  us  to  decide  against  them  at  whatever  sacrifice  of 
feeling.  Talbot  W.  Chambers. 

The  Westminster  Conkkssion  ni  Faith.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Macpherson.  M.A.,  Findhorn.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  38  George  Street, 
t88t.  A  special  edition  imported  for  use  in  this  country,  price  80  cts.,  by  Scribner 
&  Welford,  New  Yoric  City. 

This  admiraUe  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  treatises  enUtled  Handbooks  for  BiUe 
Classes,"  prepared  by  different  authors,  and  the  entire  series  edited  by  Rev.  Marcus 
Dods,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Whyte,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh. 
These  cover,  as  for  as  already  published,  commentaries  on  several  <^  the  most  im- 
portant books  of  Scripture,  and  treatises  on  such  capital  topics  as  the  "  Life  of 
Christ."  "The  Sacraments."  "The  Reformation,"  "The  Doctrines  of  Ckaoe," 
"Church  and  State,"  "  Christian  Ethics,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  such  a  series,  and  If,  as 
a  body,  these  topics  are  treated  with  the  learning,  ability,  and  fidelity  to  truth 
which  (hstinjjuishes  the  "  Notes  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,"  we  ought  to  secuietbeir 
republication  and  general  circulation  in  America. 

As  already  said,  the  "  Notes,"  or  rather  the  introduction  to,  and  exposition  of, 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  is  learned,  able,  judicious,  and  doctrinally  sound.  The 
recently  recovered  historical  information  as  to  the  members,  and  as  to  •!;  ■  t'-^cus- 
sions.  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  is  freely  used  by  Mr.  Macpherson  in  interpreting 
the  sense  of  the  Confession,  and  its  relation  to  the  various  schools  of  Reformed 
Theology.  The  author  takes,  in  the  main,  the  true  ground  as  to  the  moderation  and 
breadth  of  the  statements  of  our  Confession  upon  points  in  controversv  among 
Calvinists,  and  high  ground  as  to  the  truth  and  permanent  significance  of  the  es- 
sential principles  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  the  moral  obligation  resting  upon 
every  subscriber  to  the  Confession,  to  maintun  those  |mnciples  invmbte.  The  five 
knotty  points  of  Calvinism  "  may  not  be  stated  now  in  exactly  tlic  same  phrase- 
ology, but  the  points  themselves  remain  as  theological  attainments,  conslitutmjj  the 
very  essence  of  the  Calvinistic  creed.  All  true  Calvinists  cling  to  those  charac- 
teristic expressk>ns  of  doctrine,  as  tenaciously  as  thdr  precursors  did  in  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  and  in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  He  who  renounces  the  doctrin^  posi- 
tions underlying  those  so-called  knotty  points,  does  not  thereby  p  iss  froin  h\^h  to 
moderate  Calvinism,  but  actually  passes  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  anu-Calviiusis, 
and  abandons  the  standpoint  of  the  Reformed  Confessions." 

There  are  two  positions  taken  in  the  exposition  to  which  we  would  take  excep- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  author  (p.  21)  identifies  "Calvinism  "  pure  and  simple 
with  the  special  form  that  doctrine  takes  in  the  writings  of  Calvin  hmisclf,  and  dis- 
tii^;uishcs  this  fimn  the  non-essential  variations  which  duuracteriaed  as  specific  di^ 
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ferences  the  various  schools  of  his  disciples.  We  believe  this  to  be  entirely  a  mis- 
take.  Calvinism  is  just  a  general  term  to  express  a  system  of  Cliristian  doctrine, 

including  in  the  genus  all  the  specific  variations.  This  s\stem  existed  from  the 
times  of  Paul  and  Augustine,  and  it  includes  many  varieties.  It  has  a  history, 
and  hence  the  term  has  a  sense  fixed  by  that  history.  In  that  sense  its  standard  is 
the  consensus  of  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churche5,  and  of  the  great 
classical  Reformed  theoloffians.  In  this  con s<rnsu!  have  the  •generic  essence  of 
the  system,  while  in  the  variations  of  the  Confessions,  and  writers,  we  have  the 
specific  differences. 

In  the  second  place,  the  author  maintains  that  the  Westminster  Confession  of 

Faith  was  alone  designed  to  be  the  pubHc  doctrinal  standard  of  the  subscribing 
Churches,  while  the  Catechisms,  prepared  by  the  same  committee,  and  issued  by 
the  authority  of  the  same  Assembly,  were  designed  simply  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  catechetical  instruction.  Hence  that  the  Catechisms,  as  affirmed 
by  an  act  of  tin-  Free  Churcli  Assfnibly  in  1851,  have  no  confessional  authority; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this  difference  of  design,  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
in  drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Failh,  confined  itself  to  general  statements  of  the 
essential  principles  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  while  the  same  Assembly,  a  year  after- 
wan!,  intro'kii  more  precise  statements,  on  points  upon  which  Calvinists  differ 
into  the  Longer  and  subsequently  into  the  Shorter  Catechism.  And  that  while 
these  peculiarities  of  the  Catechisms  express  the  personal  opinions  of  their  authors, 
they  were  not  intended  either  directly  to  bind  the  churches,  or  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Confession. 

It  seems  to  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  authoritative  formula  for  catechising 
the  children  of  the  Churdi  cannot  be  supposed  to  contjun  elements  of  doctrine 
which  the  Church  as  such  does  not  profess  to  believe,  6r  to  go  further  into  details 
of  doctrinal  definition  than  th:-  fornuila  intrndcd  as  the  standard  of  ministerial 
communion.  What  we  are  authoritatively  instructed  to  teach  (he  children,  we  are 
t'pso  facto  instructed  to  believe  and  profess.  Bendes  the  fact  that  the  Catechisms 
were  prepared  by  the  same  men,  and  issued  by  the  deliberate  vote  of  the  same  As- 
sembly, after  a  lapse  of  months  of  furtht  r  stndv  and  discussion,  necessarily  cause 
them  to  be  the  most  authoritative  possible  exposition  of  the  sense  the  correspond- 
ing definitions  of  the  Confession  were  intended  to  bear. 

And  whatever  may  be  the  st  'tc  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  several  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Scotland  on  this  liead,  the  Catechisms,  as  well  as  and  as  much  .as  the 
Confession  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  are  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Churches  of  America. 

The  Adopting  Act  of  1729  declares  that  the  "Confession  and  Longer  and  .Shorter 
Catechisms  of  the  Assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  "  were  "  adopted  as  the 
Confession  of  uur  faith."  'i'his  Adopting  Act  was  referred  to  and  accepted  as  the 
common  historical  basis  of  both  Branches  by  the  terms  of  Reunion,  adopted  1869. 

The  printing  and  binding  of  this  fittle  book  is  perfect;  and  ought  to  direct  the 
taste  and  excite  the  emulation  of  some  of  our  American  publishers. 

A.  A.  Hodge. 

Messiah  thk  Prince  ;  or,  The  Mediatorial  Dominio.n  of  Jksi  s  Christ.  By  Wil- 
liam Symini.ton,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Thcolo^-  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  his  Sons.  London :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons, 
FMcmoster  Row ;  Edinbmgh ;  and  New  Yock.  t88i. 

Dr.  Symington  is  best  known  in  America  by  his  adminble  work  on  the  '*  Atone* 

ment  and  Intercession  of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  for  many  yean  was  a  text-book  in  our 
theological  seminaries,  and  still  retains  its  place  as  a  classic  in  our  Presbyterian 
theological  literature.  It  is  also  remembered  as  the  tirst  volume  republished  at  the 
snggestkm  of  Dr.  ArchibaU  Alexander,  by  those  emhient  dispensers  of  relighiat 
truth  In  its  purest  and  sweetest  forms,  Robert  Carter  ft  Brothers,  of  New  York  Clfy. 
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The  work  here  republished  was  issued  by  its  author  in  the  latter  part  of  1838,  four 
years  after  the  treatise  on  the  Atonement.  Although  less  famous,  this  work  on  the 
"Mediatorial  Dominion  of  Jesus  Christ  "  is  more  original,  and  is  belter  adapted  to 
meet  a  practical  want  in  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  world  in  the  present  gen- 
eration, especially  in  America.  The  author  founds  his  argument  upon  the  Word  of 
God,  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  the  experience  of  the  Church.  He  conducts 
it  with  a  logic  perfectly  unanswerable,  and  expounds  it  in  a  lucid  and  simple  style; 
and  he  includes  in  his  discussion  the  entire  field  of  his  subject  in  all  of  its  essential 
relations — as  the  Qualifications  of  Christ  for  His  Mediatorial  Dominion  :  its  nature, 
spirituality,  necessity,  and  universality,  and  His  divine  appointment  thereto;  His 
mediatorial  dominion  over  the  Church  and  over  the  nations,  and  its  perpetidty.  No 
subject  is  of  more  vital,  practical  importance,  and  none  is  more  neglecte<l  amonj  us. 
than  the  relation  which  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  revelation  of  His  will  recorded  in  the 
Qiristian  Scriptures,  sustains  to  human  governments,  dvil  and  soda]  laws  and  their 
administration,  and  above  all  to  the  great  department  of  national  education.  We 
heartily  commend  this  work  of  Dr.  Symington  to  all  who  desire  light  upon  this  subject. 

Although  he  occupied  so  eminent  a  position  in  the  entire  Presbyterian  world  dur- 
ing the  middle  third  of  this  century,  yet  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  his  death 
before  even  this  slender  memmr  of  his  life  has  been  brought  to  completion  by  his 
sur\-ivinf:j  son.  It  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  only  a  meagre  sketch,  yet  it  reveals  the 
true  greatness  of  its  subject.  As  preacher  and  theologian,  he  was  not  only  the  first 
man  in  his  denomination  (the  old  Covenanter  or  Reformed  Presbyterian  body),  but 
one  of  the  first  in  Scotland.  The  first  twenty  years  of  his  ministiry  were  passed  m 
the  small  town  of  Stranraer,  in  Wigtonshire.  Here  his  ministry  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  classes,  and  all  varieties  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  His  influence  ex- 
tended throughout  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  so  that  a  competent  Judge  testifies, 
"  that  in  short  what  in  these  days  Dr.  Chalmen  was  to  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Tb.ompson  to  the  west  end  of  Edinburgh,  that  in  many  respects  was  William  Sym- 
ington in  Wigtonshire  and  Galloway."'  In  1839  he  was  transferred  to  the  pastorate 
of  Great  Hamilton  Street  Chapel,  Glasgow,  which  he  held  with  increasing  fame  and 
usefulness  until  his  death,  January,  1863.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Theology 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dr.  .Andrew  Symington,  in  1854,  and  was  r-r-inforced  by 
his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  G oold,  D.I).,  as  a  colleasjue,  who,  upon  the  union  of  the 
Free  and  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churches  in  1876  and 't,  was  the  first  .Moderator 
Of  the  united  body.  A.  A.  Hodge. 


IV.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

DiB  Katechetik  fur  Schule  I'ND  Kikche.    Neubearbeitet  von  L.  Krai;szolo. 
Eriangen :  1880.   B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  work  was  first  published  in  1843,  and  recdved  at  the  time  high  praise  from 
the  theological  Reviews  for  its  careful  and  able  treatment  of  the  subject.  .Xfter  more 
than  a  third  of  a  centur)',  it  is  now  republished,  a  good  deal  enlarged  and  improved. 
Dr.  Krauszold  is  a  veteran  in  the  pastorate,  and  is  entitled  by  his  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience, as  well'as  by  his  learning  and  admirable  spirit,  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  important  questions  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  catechetics.  Some  of  these  ques- 
tions are  full  of  difficulty,  especially  in  our  own  day,  and  require  great  "judgment, 
candor,  and  practical  wisdom  in  order  to  answer  them  aright.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  fundamental  questions  of  Christian  nurture.  Dr.  K.  discusses  them  in  a  dear 
and  thorough  manner,  and  although  he  does  it,  of  c :)urse,  largely  from  the  German 
point  of  view,  yet  many,  if  not  most  of  his  conclusions  are  full  of  value  for  us  and  io 
substantial  harmony  with  the  old  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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We  wish  his  book  might  he  translated,  or  its  main  points  at  least  reproduced  in  our 
own  tongue ;  for  it  could  not  fail  to  be  very  helpful  to  the  study  amon^  us  of  a  branch 
of  Practical  Theology  which  has  been  and  still  is  sadly  neglected.  AU  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  catechetics  are  contained  in  our  sundards,  and  belong  to  the  history  of  our 

family  life  and  religious  training;  but  they  need  to  be  carefully  restated,  expounded, 
and  urgc<l  home  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  people.  We  consider  revival  of 
catechetical  instruction,  in  forms  best  adapted  to  our  own  age,  one  of  the  most 
pressing  wants  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  G.  L.  Prentiss. 

Dr.  Richard  Rothes  Geschichte  der  Predict.  Von  den  Anfaengen  bis  auf 
Schleiermacher,  heransgegeben  von  August  Truempclmann.  Bremen:  VerliHf 
von  M.  Heinsius.   1881.   B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  New  York. 

That  this  book  should  he  published  at  all,  now  fourteen  years  after  Rotbe's  death, 
is  no  ordinary  tribute  of  respect  to  its  distinguished  author. 

At  the  age  of  twcnty^iive,  by  appointment  of  the  Prussian  Court,  Rothe  became 
preacher  of  the  Protestant  congregation  in  Rome.  In  this  service  he  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Schtnieder,  the  predecessor  of  Tholuck,  and  the  intimate  associate  of  Bun- 
sen.  After  laboruig  here  from  1824  to  1828,  he  became  professor  at  Wittenberg. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  duty,  in  this  chair,  to  lecture  on  selected  instances  of  ancient 
and  modem  eloquence,  with  especial  reference  to  the  demands  of  the  pulpit.  Out 
of  this,  apparently,  grew  his  course  on  the  "  History  of  Preaching."  He  had 
already  elaborated  it  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1835.  The  body  of  it  is  therefore 
the  production  of  his  younger  years.  He  revised  it,  however,  more  than  once  as  he 
grew  older  and  riper.  A  special  revision  seems  to  have  been  made  in  i8$o.  when 
he  delivered  the  course  on  the  History  of  Preaching  publicly  in  Bonn.  It  was  again 
subjected  to  a  systematic  revision  in  1864.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Rothe  ever 
designed  it  for  publication.  If  he  had  such  a  design,  his  death,  in  1867,  prevented 
Its  being  carried  out. 

Not  counting  the  revised  edition  of  his  great  work  on  "Thedc^gical  Ethics,"  the 
last  three  volumes  of  which  were  published  posthumously,  the*" History  of  Preach- 
ing" is  the  fourth  important  work  of  Rothe  s  which  has  ap(>eared  since  his  death. 
His  university  lectures  on  **  Dogmatics"  were  edited  by  Schenkel,  in  two  parts,  in 
1870;  a  volume  of  essays,  entitled  "Stille  Stunden,"  came  out  in  1872;  and  his 
lectures  on  "Church  History,"  edited  by  Wcingartcn,  in  1875.  To  these,  and  to 
the  important  works  pui^lished  in  his  lifetime,  the  present  work  is  now  added. 

This  work  devotes  about  twenty-three  pages  to  the  period  before  Constantine, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  that  from  Constantine  to  Charles  the.Great* 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  to  the  period  from  Charles  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  about  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  that  following  the  Reformation.  In 
each  period  It  aims  to  be,  not  merely  a  history  of  preaching,  but  a  history  of  preach- 
ing and  preachers.  It  discusses  the  position  of  preaching  in  the  Church,  its  rela- 
tion to  other  p.irts  of  worship  and  other  forms  of  Church  activity,  its  especial 
characteristics  and  aims,  for  each  successive  period ;  and  it  gives,  with  considerable 
detail,  an  account  of  the  preachers  of  each  period ;  analyzing  the  peculiarities  of  a 
few,  and  to  a  limited  extent  giving  specimens  of  their  productions,  and  adding  to 
this  lists  of  the  names  of  others.  It  aims  to  do  this  for  all  the  Iciding  Christian 
countries,  and  fur  all  the  branches  of  the  Church.  This  work  of  Rothe  is  supple- 
mented by  the  notes  of  the  editor,  and  by  about  thirty-two  pages  of  pre&ce,  index, 
and  appendix,  the  appendix  bong  a  discussion  of  the  position  of  HIppolytus  in  a 
history  of  preaching. 

These  facts  in  regard  to  the  external  history  and  mechanical  structure  of  the 
book  largely  account  for  the  character  of  its  contents.  Estimated  according  to  its 
own  claims,  it  is  an  cxceedii^ly  valuable  contribution  to  sacred  literature.  It  is  not 
extended  enough  for  an  encyclopedia,  nor  discriminating  enouj^b  for  a  manual. 
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Could  the  author  havi-  cfiited  his  own  work,  he  would  doubtless  have  grea% 
increased  its  value.  The  editor  might  have  done  the  same,  if  he  had  possessed  the 
liberty  which  the  author  would  have  exercised,  for  making  corrections  and  addi- 
tions. It  would  be  easy  to  criticise  the  judgment  which,  in  giving  an  account  of 
British  preachers,  devott  s  nearly  three  pages  to  Joseph  Fawcrtt.  and  but  ^ix  letters 
to  Jeremy  Taylor;  which  makes  "  Lorentz  Siemc"  a  representative  preacher,  and 
does  not  even  mention  John  Knox.  John  Bunyan,  or  Richard  Baxter.  One  might 
multiply  particulars  of  this  sort,  but  in  the  circumstances  it  would  hardly  be  fur. 
In  spite  of  such  imperfections,  wc  have  reason  to  be  f^hd  that  the  book  has  been 
pubhshcd.  Rothe  is  always  suggestive,  even  when  one  does  not  agree  with  him. 
For  one  whose  purpose  is  to  run  over  in  a  hast}',  but  somewhat  detailed  review,  the 
whole  subject  of  Christian  preaching  and  preachers,  perhaps  no  better  book  has 
been  published.   And  it  is  by  no  means  without  its  uses  to  other  classes  of  students. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  Rothe  looks  at  preaching  is  largely  that  formed 
during  his  own  pastoral  experience  in  Rome.  He  wrote  from  Rome,  as  early  as 
iSay,  concerning  his  **  inward  repugnance  against  all  attempts  at  immediate  edifica> 
tion,  against  all  fine  talking  about  feelings,  especially  if  they  shouM  be  premeditated 
or  preconceived,  against  ail  spreading;  out  into  words  of  thing^s  which  m  their  nat- 
ure are  only  '  spirit  and  truth.'  "  He  atfirmed  a  giowing  conviction  that  true  editi- 
cation  is  only  *'  through  the  truth  and  upon  its  foundation,  never  upon  the  ground 
of  a  momentary'  excitement  or  subjective  feeling."  Dr.  Samuel  Osgood,  in  the 
thirty-first  volume  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  thus  epitomizes  this  characteristic, 
which  seems  equally  lo  belong  to  Rothe  as  preacher  in  Rome  and  as  lecturer  on 
the  History  of  Christian  Preaching : 

"  He  has  striven  under  this,  convii.tion  lo  be  content  with  setting  forth  ihc  >iniplc  truth  in  hi»  prcachiog, 
without  any  of  the  heats,  not  merely  of  eloquence,  but  of  what  i*  much  more  difficult  to  avoid,  of  icciHl^ 
TIm  IMBl  ancntial  with  the  preacher  u  real  knowledge,  both  by  exparnOM  Md  ikoo^t.  It  ia  Malail, 
aeoordlaic  to  him,  to  look  for  the  rich,  ripe  fruit  aseayt  bom  the  livias  tiaa.  Tha  way  of  actual  wftaci^ 
alioB  to  the  life  from  God  and  ia  God  is  so  gradual,  so  hidden  and  inward  among  the  ways  of  this  oatwanf 
lifl,  that  we  can  show  it  to  others  only  by  strict  quiet,  humility,  prudence,  gentleness,  a;i  I  ;  .,:iL-nce.  and 
it  is  hurt  by  nothing  more  than  by  the  ra»h  haste  which  leavok  out  of  sight  the  deliberate  u.cK  ni  uf  God 
in  all  His  ways  in  nauira  aad  his^pry.** 

Willis  J.  Uklcher. 

X.  HoMiLETiscHE  Lektionbn.   Voo  Heinrich  Beck,  Pfarrer.   Erste  HAlfte,  Eita^r 
gen  :  A.  Deichert.    New  York:  B.  Wcstermann  &.  Co. 

a.  Das  Gebbt  oss  Hkrkn  aos  dbx.  Zsrr  imo  fur  du  Zut.  Von  G.  HArvma. 

3.  Die  Kirche  m  Glauben  dks  Evangelischen  Christen.    Von  K.  Hacken- 

SCHMIDT.  //■/./ 

4.  Das  Evanoeliscue  Pfarrhauss  in  Sei.ner  Sozialen  Beoeutunc.    Voo  W. 

WuNsa.   Gotha:  F.  A.  Perthes. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  part  of  a  series  of  selections  from  the  standard 

writers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  from  Luther  to  Riegel,  intended  to  serve  ti>e  use 
of  those  churches  which,  \i\  addition  to  the  regular  preaching  of  the  Word,  have  sub- 
sidiary exercises  in  which  approved  printed  matter  is  read  before  the  coagregation. 
The  selections  are  of  suitable  length,  are  arranged  acccrding  to  the  ecclesiastical  . 
year,  and  are  fair  specimens  of  the  homiletical  wealth  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In 
one  of  the  extracts  from  Luther  we  find  a  passage  as  weighty  and  seasonable  now 
as  when  first  uttered  by  the  great  Reformer.  At  the  close  of  an  enforcement  oi 
parental  duty,  he  says :  "  If,  my  dear  Christian  friend*  you  have  a  boy  clever  st 
learning,  you  are  not  free  to  bring  him  up  as  you  please,  but  you  owe  it  to  God  to 
train  your  child  for  His  service.  God  has  need  of  pastors,  preachers,  school  te.ich- 
ers.  Now  if  you  cau\  give  Him  one  of  these,  and  yet  refuse  to  do  it,  you  are  not  rob- 
bing a  poor  man  of  his  coat,  but  you  are,  so  for  as  in  you  lies,  keeping  many  sods 
out  of  heaven  and  sending  them  to  hell.  For  you  take  away  the  man  who  is  filled 
to  deliver  such  souls.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  educate  a  son  (or  a  JwAwytfr  I 
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You  do  not  clothe  the  poor,  or  found  a  school  or  a  church,  but  you  do  a  far  greater 
goodi  you  Aumish  a  minister  who  can  liclp  many  thousand  souls  to  heaven.  Even 
ia  a  worldly  sense  you  serve  king  and  country  better  in  this  way  than  by  building 
castles  or  cities,  or  gathering  all  the  treasures  of  the  world :  for  what  avail  these,  if 
there  be  no  learned  and  wise  and  pious  men  ?  " 

The  second  wotk  on  the  list  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The 
author  touches  critical  questions  lightly,  but  shows  that  he  b  acquainted  with  the 
results  of  scholarship  both  ancient  and  modem,  thus  contrasting  favorably  with  the 
so-called  practical  writers  among  us  who  forget  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  work 
in  a  thorough  study  of  the  original  text.  Faslor  Ha&ier  expounds  the  /  'r/er-  Unser 
'*  rrom  the  time,"  /.  €„  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  uttered,  and  applies  it  "  to 
tha  time  " — to  our  own  day.  He  insists,  properly  as  Wt  think,  that  the  invocation 
does  not  address  God  as  the  Father  of  the  human  race,  but  as  the  Falht  r  of  His 
covenant  people.  And  so  he  proceeds  with  a  thoughtful,  fresh,  and  vigorous  pre- 
sentation of  the  truths  suggested  in  this  incomparable  model  of  devotion,  occasion- 
ally adtninistering  a  sharp  thrust  at  the  superstitions  sometimes  bound  up  with  it 
even  in  Protestant  communions.  He  accepfs  Luther's  view  of  the  fourth  petition 
as  for  daily  bread,  and  he  gives  up  the  genuineness  of  the  Doxology,  while  acquies- 
cing in  the  opinion  of  Harms  that  "such  a  conclusion  lies  properly  in  the  praying 
heart."  and  will  never  be  surrendered  by  the  people. 

The  third  brochure  consists  of  two  addresses  on  the  conflict  between  Pietism 
and  Confessionali&ro,  one  ol  which  is  intended  to  show  what  the  Church  is  not,  and 
the  other  what  it  is.  The  Church  is  not  a  storehouse  of  grace,  nor  a  source  of  doc- 
trine, nmr  the  earthly  kingdom  of  God  controlling  individuals  and  the  State.  On 
the  contrary',  it  is  a  Icllowship  of  faith  as  opposed  to  a  false  liheralisni,  a  fellowship 
of  confession  as  opposed  to  a  false  Unionism,  and  a  fellowship  of  Christian  activity 
as  opposed  to  a  disorganizing  Separatism.  These  points  are  urged  with  eneigy  and 
good  temper,  and  are  calculated  to  have  weight  in  Gernaany.wliere  tnecircuflutances 
are  so  different  from  our  own. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  last  volume  before  us,  which  treats  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Parsonage  in  its  social  relations.  The  author,  himself  a  Gospel  minister,  dis- 
cusses many  points  treated  among  us  in  books  on  Pastoral  Theolug)-,  but  always  in 
reference  to  the  position  and  influence  of  a  clerg)'man  in  society.  Thus  he  has 
chapters  on  the  uunisier  s  relations  to  morals,  science,  art,  the  school,  the  State, 
confesaons,  parties,  social  questions,  estabKslunents»  etc  He  shows  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  the  past  and  the  present,  writes  with  good  sense  and  fervor,  and  finally 
gives  good  reason  for  the  opinion  that  the  clergy  has  rather  risen  than  sunk  in 
popular  estimation.  A  short  extract  will  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  author's  tone 
and  method.  In  reply  to  the  secularists  who  complain  tliat  refigion  deludes  men  by 
offering  eternity  instead  of  a  supply  for  present  needs,  and  who  therefore  cvj.  First 
of  all  give  us  bread,  he  quotes  the  saying,  "  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone."  and 
then  says :  "  If  one  wants  to  get.  and  keep,  and  increase  his  bread,  he  must  l>e  indus- 
trious, temporate,  and  honest ;  otherwise  every  new  division  of  property  would  be 
vain.  But  if  a  man  means  to  pr.ictice  these  virtues,  he  must  have  wisdom  and 
patience,  must  possess  an  enlightened  conscience  and  keep  fast  hold  of  the  thought 
of  God's  presence  and  of  His  jugdment.  But  these  things,  as  well  as  the  successful 
administration  of  law  and  government,  presuppose  the  activity  of  the  minbter  of 
religion."  These  are  commonplaces.  Inif  unfortunately  they  need  to  be  often 
repeated  in  our  day,  and  here  as  well  as  in  Europe.       Talbot  VV.  Chambers. 

LSCTURSS  ON  TUB  FlSST  PraVER-BOOK  Of  KiNC  EdWARO  VL  I^y  MoROA.N  Dix, 
S.T.D.,  Rector  ^  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  New  Yoifc:  E.  &  J.  B.  Young  ft 
Co.  1881. 

We  feel  like  apolngizino:  to  the  readers  of  the  PRFSnVTFRiAX  Review  for  devot- 
ing even  two  or  three  lines  of  notice  to  this  foolish  performance.   The  ecclesiastical 
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siripc  of  ihc  writer  as  wtll  as  his  literary  quality  may  be  judged  by  the  fact,  that  he 
speaks  of  "  individuals  or  parties  still  enamored  of  the  notions  and  worshipping  the 
names  of  Luther,  Zwingli.  Calvin,  and  others  of  that  ilk";  and  aystemaiicalljr 
reviles  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Hooper,  Tyudal,  and  all  the  great  founders  of  his 

Church. 

It  is  impossible  to  work  up  any  h^her  sentiment  than  one  of  contempt  for  the 
ignorance  and  presumption  displayed  in  this  book.  The  Rev.  Morgan  Dix  is  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  "  priest  " — so  ho  rejoices  to  be  called — of  Trinity  church,  New 
York,  if  the  game  were  worth  tlie  candle,  I  would  transmute  him  into  the  Rev. 
Magor  Missabib ;  and  make  him  an  astonishment  to  himself,  and  to  all  them  that 
are  round  about  him — **of  that  Hi**  Btit  we  waive  the  discussions.  If  we  are  to 
review  the  £nglish  Reformation,  we  want  aworthier  text  than  these  k-ctures  furnish. 

Samuel  M.  Hopkins. 

ThkOUCH  thk  Prison  to  the  Throne  :  Illustrations  of  Life  from  the  Riojrraphy  of 
Joseph,     by  the  Rev.  Justi-ii  S.  Van  Dvki:.    Mew  York  ;  I.  K.  Funk  &  Co. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  rare  excellence  in  many  respects.  Written  like  Hunter's 
"  Sacred  ffiography."  and  modestly  confessing  its  indebtedness  in  the  preface,  it  has 
original  merits  more  than  Hunter,  making  it  a  repository  of  instruction  exceptionally 
solid  and  profitable.  Proverbial  wisdom  has  emptied  her  treasures  into  the  racy 
framework  of  this  one  scriptural  story.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  pithy  and  pertinent 
aphorism  is  wonderful  in  motto  and  moral ;  freighting  the  recital  to  excess,  and 
perhaps  abating  the  movement  of  narrative  with  incisive  abstractions,  which  are 
woven  in.  at  every  turn,  with  surprising  ingenuity. 

It  is  a  book  to  be  studied.  Extensive  learning  is  found  on  its  pages.  £gy  ptoi- 
ogy,  condensed  with  admirable  skill,  from  the  volumes  of  Bunsen.  Sharp,  WDkinson. 
and  Lepsius,  is  f^ivcn  instructively  to  any  reader  whether  educated  or  not. 

Although  it  may  be  said  the  style  is  rather  elaborate,  the  reader  is  not  wearied, 
the  words  are  not  prosy,  the  profit  of  rich  thought  attracts  our  interest  on  every 
page;  and  the  well-pointed  application  of  its  lessons  by  an  acute  and  erudite 
observer,  to  advanced  thinking  .ind  progressive  usages,  cannot  fail  to  bring  '*  Moses 
and  the  Prophets"  into  fresh  admiration,  as  the  shadow  of  their  iiispiration  is  to  be 
seen  over  all  the  heat  and  haste  of  modem  life. 

This  book  is  the  production  of  one  who  is  called  a  country  pastor ;  another  illus- 
tration  of  the  fact,  that  country  pastors  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  They  ought  to  write  more.  The  retreat  of  quite  life  and  patient  study 
would  hardly  suffer  the  press  to  be  stufled  with  tissue  paper.       A.  T.  McGllx. 

DiviMB  GuiOANCs.   Memorial  of  Allen  VV.  Dodge.   By  Gail  Hamilton.  lamo,  pp. 
3S8.   New  York:  D.  .'Vppletonft  Co.  l88i. 

That  this  memoir  should  be  written  was  not  a  matter  of  special  public  concern. 

Cultivated,  manly,  estimable,  locally  honored  as  its  subject  was,  this  memorial  was 
demanded,  not  so  much  by  any  widespread  desire  or  need,  as  by  Miss  Dodge's  state 
of  mind  in  regard  to  her  "  friend," — a  kinsman,  we  presume.  A  brief  period  of  lour 
years  within  his  life  is  very  much  a  mystery,  and  wholly  unsatisfoctory  to  her.  The 
transcript  of  his  journal  for  that  period  occupies  more  than  a  third  of  her  volume. 
The  experiences  of  that  time  are  an  offence  to  her,  in  respect  to  which  she  has  quite 
an  outspoken  quarrel  with  the  Lord  of  providence  and  grace,  as  well  as  with  ortbo- 
d<Mcy.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  she  te  not  a  woman  of  an  eminently  teadiable  or 
reverent  mind,  and  for  the  present  is  likely,  above  many  others,  to  find  thmgs  in  the 
ways  of  God  which  she  cannot  understand.  The  "  divine  guidance  "  to  which  the 
title  points,  so  far  as  it  is  clear  and  satisfactory,  docs  not  lead  into,  but  out  of,  the 
miserable,  wasteful,  inatfonal,  anxious,  seif-iiiq>ecting  ianatictsm  "  of  the  years  in 
question,  three  of  which  were  wptax  in  the  Seminary  at  Andover,  in  pttparatkm  far 
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a  ministry  upon  whidi  he  never  entered.  He  had,  under  the  pressure  of  an  over- 

\vh<.  lminpf  bercnvi'inent,  which  came  upon  him  as  he  was  entering  upon  a  brilliant 
career  in  l,i\v  .md  letters  in  New  York,  been  strangely  penetrated  by  orthodoxy  (p. 
115^  and  was  for  a  lime  completely  overmastered  by  it.    Except  that  his  mother 
was  moumftitly,  devoutly  orUiodox,  his  antecedents  and  environment  had  been  Uni- 
tarian.   This  new  tyjie  of  his  religious  experience  is  Presbyterianism  to  the  discrim- 
inating authoress  (p.  301),  although  the  Journal  shows  that  it  was  aversion  to  the 
"sectarian,  high  Presbyterian  "  character  which  he  thought  he  discovered  in  a  re- 
connoissance  at  Princeton  (p.  701),  that  sent  him  to  Andover,  where  he  lived  his  ' 
unnatural,  unintelligible  life.    He  feasted  on  Henry,  Wilberforce,  Payson,  James, 
Doddridge,  Abl)Ott.  Hrninerd,  Taylor,  and  Baxter,  "books  which  cm  hardly  be  ad- 
ministered too  homoeopathically."    He  admired  the  missionary  consecration  of 
Geoiige  Champion,  who  In  her  view  by  staying  at  home  "would  have  had  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  l)esides  to  devote  to  His  Master's  service,  and  would  have  comforted 
the  heart  of  his  poor  old  grandfather,  who  was  nearer  to  him,  and  more  sacrtdly 
his  charge  and  duty,  than  every  beastly  Zulu  of  them  all  "  (p.  253). 

Of  course  the  weli-knowm  "smartness"  of  Gail  Hamilton  appears  wherever  her 
hand  touches  the  material  offered  her,  with  flippancy  as  little  surprising,  and  won- 
dering ignorance  in  regard  to  many  of  the  ways  of  the  Spirit.  We  do  not  say  that 
nothing  strained  or  abnormal  mingled  with  the  legitimate  experiences  of  those  years. 

Mr.  Dodge's  life  was  usefiil  and  honored  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  where  he  lived 
as  a  cultured  farmer  and  gentleman,  and  acted  the  part  of  a  true  Christian  citizen 
in  neighborhoofl,  town,  and  State  for  the  forty  years  that  followed  his  turning  away 
from  the  threshold  of  the  ministry.  He  would  have  adorned  much  more  conspicuous 
positions.  Charles  A.  Aiken. 

Consecrated  Women.  By  Claudia.  "  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within : 
her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold.**— Psalm  xlv.  13.  Pp.  344,  ismo.  London :  Hodp 
der  4c  Stottghton.  188a, 

The  author  of  this  compilation  has  kept  herself  in  retirement,  givinp;^  us  110  clue  to 
her  personality.  She  is  evidently  herself  one  of  our  Lord's  "  consecrated  women," 
animated  with  a  burning  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  to 
develop  an  elevated  and  consecrated  type  of  womanhood.  The  inscription  shows 
both  Ikt  purpose  and  her  inspiration.  It  is  a  beautiful  testimony  to  Christian  moth- 
erhood. "  To  the  memory  of  my  mother,  whose  holy  living  iliffused  brightness  and 
fragrance  along  the  cloudy  and  dusty  paths  of  daily  life,  to  the  praise  of  the  Saviour, 
who  had  redeemed  her  and  who  enabled  her  from  childhood  down  to  advanced  age 
to  be  a  witness  for  Him." 

She  aims  to  reproduce,  in  the  goodly  company  of  godly  women  to  be  found  in 
the  church,  such  noble  s|>ecimens  of  the  true  woman  as  was  her  own  exemplary  and 
revered  mother.  She  deals  especially  "with  the  tender  rdationships  of  sister  and 
mother,"  with  |>irticul  ir  reference  to  that  saying  of  our  Lord  :  "Whosoever  shall  do 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother  and  sister  and 
mother." 

To  this  end,  with  genuine  tact  and  discrimination,  she  has  culled  from  the  great 

storehouse  of  noble  deeds  done  for  the  Master's  sake  by  consecrated  and  cultured 
women,  both  married  and  siniL,de,  stories  ol  the  lift^-work  of  seventeen  sisters,  wives, 
and  mothers,  who,  scorning  a  career  of  fashionable  gaycty,  of  frivolous  pleasure,  and 
of  busy  idleness,  have  first  given  themselves  to  the  Lord  who  bought  them  with  His 
own  blood,  and  then  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  doing  good ;  seeking  the 
lost,  rescuing  the  fallen,  teaching  the  ignorant,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the 
naked,  leading  the  lame,  comforting  the  sorrowing,  smoothing  the  pillow  of  the  in- 
valid, and  befriending  the  homeless ;  ever  ready  to  speak  a  pleasant  word,  to  instill 
a  useful  lesson,  .md  to  sow  the  seed  of  divine  grace  in  hearts  mellowed  by  adversity^ 
52 
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Such  lives  are  worth  living  for.  A  consecrated  woman — humble  and  g^tle,  self- 
sacrificinp,  dead  to  the  world  and  alive  to  God — whatever  mav  be  her  sphere  of  life, 
is  a  divine  benediction.  "  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  on  her  tongue 
is  the  law  of  kindness."  "  Her  price  is  far  above  rubies." 

The  most  of  those,  of  whose  lives  brief  sketches  are  given  in  this  volume,  are  quite 
unknown  to  fame.  The  very  names  of  some  of  them  are  new  to  our  Knglish- speak- 
ing people.  They  arc  selected,  not  so  much  for  their  singularity,  as  jl  they  stood 
alone  among  their  sex  in  the  beauty  and  nol^ty  of  their  lives,  as  for  their  typical 
characters.  Each  sfrvcs  as  a  specimen  nf  what  a  whole  class  of  Christian  fcmale- 
workers  have  done  and  are  now  doing,  and,  more  than  all,  of  what  maybedooc, 
almost  always  and  everywhere,  by  "  consecrated  women." 

Thus,  Catharine  of  ^ool  is  noted  as  praying  and  watching,"  Maigaret  Wilson 
as  "  thonmi^hly  furnished  unto  all  good  works,"  Christine  Alsop  as  "  .i  succorer  of 
many."  Fidelia  Fiske  as  "  watching  for  souls,"  and  Adelaide  L,  Newton  as  "  holy  in 
all  manner  of  conversation."  The  compiler  very  truly  and  forcibly  says :  "  To  what- 
ever of  holy  living  these  women  attained,  other  Christian  women  may  also  attain ;  for 
the  divine  words  cover  the  deepest  as  well  as  the  simplest  need:  *  My  giace  IS SU^ 
ficient  for  lliee,'  and  '  My  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.' " 

£.  F.  Hatfibj). 


v.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Historical  CEOCKArav  op  Evkopb.    By  Cdwaiu)  A.  Frbhman,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoHcf^e,  Oxford.  In  7  vols.  London:  Long- 
mans, (Jrccn  it  Co.  ;  New  York  :  .Scribner  A:  Welford.  lS8l. 

A  historical  geography  of  Europe,  written  by  a  historian  of  Mr.  Freeman's  ability 
and  lame,  at  once  raises  the  expectation  of  a  standard  woric  which  every  student  of 
history  must  add  to  his  reference  library.  And  this  expectaUon  is  not  disappointed. 
The  author  infonris  us  that  the  work  was  begun  several  years  ago,  but  wis  fre- 
quently interrupted.  Traces  of  these  interruptions  are  found  in  occasional  repeti- 
tions, inconsistencies,  and  differences  of  methods ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  b  the 
best  book  in  that  line.  The  first  and  larger  volume  of  603  pages  contains  the  text, 
the  second  volume  65  maps,  which  are  an  indispensable  companion  to  the  text. 

Geography  and  history  are  connected  as  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  the  soil,  climate,  and  scenery  enter  largely  into  the  character  of  a  na> 
tion  and  aid  in  determining  its  work  and  place  in  hi^t  iry.  This  is  true  also  of 
churches.  The  Greek  Church  may  he  called  the  church  of  the  East,  the  Roman 
Church  the  church  of  the  South,  the  Protestant  Church  the  church  of  the  North  and 
of  the  West.  But  the  geographical  boundaries  of  countries  taHi  nations  change  from 
time  to  time.  France,  Germany,  Austria,  England,  and  the  United  States  mean 
something  different  in  different  periods  of  history%  and  it  is  all-important  in  the  study 
of  history  to  have  in  the  mind's  eye  the  map  of  the  particular  period.  Historical 
geography  differs  from  physical  geography,  as  it  represents  geography  in  motion  and 
change.  Its  attention  is  constantly  divided  between  the  land  and  the  people  and  the 
effects  of  events  upon  the  geographical  boundaries. 

Mr.  Freeman  begins  with  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonics,  then  passes  on  to  the 
Roman  Emidre,-ftmn  its  fonnation  to  its  dismemberment  and  final  division.  Then 
follow  the  rise  nf  1I  r  Saracens  to  its  largest  extent,  the  new  western  empire  of  Ger- 
many, the  modem  European  States,  France,  Austria.  Spain,  Italy,  England,  etc..  the 
Slavonic  States,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  Russian  Empire.  America  is  prop- 
erly excluded,  but  the  United  States  is  noticed  characteristicslly  among  the  cokmies 
of  England  with  the  following  compliment  fp.  559")  :  "The  United  States  of  .Amer- 
ica, a  vaster  England  b^oqd  the  ocean,  an  European  power  on  a  level  with  the 
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greatest  European  powers,  planted  bcyvmd  the  bounds  of  Europe,  form  the  great 
woik  of  English  and  European  enterprise  in  non-European  lands." 

Philip  Schaff. 

HiSTOKY  OF  Antiknt  Egypt.    By  Geo.  Rawlinson,  M.A.    In  two  volumes.  8vo. 
pp.  XX.,  55 },  5^7.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London  ;  Scribner  &  Welford,  N.  Y. 

The  learned  editor  of  the  "Historj'of  Herodotus"  and  author  of  the  "  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,"  gives  the  necessary  complement  to  the 
latter,  and  the  fruit  of  the  pvdiminarjr  studies  in  the  former,  in  his  recently-published 
"  History  of  Ancient  Egypt."  Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  the  chief  justification  for  its 
publication,  for  it  is  a  compilation  from  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Egj'ptol- 
ogy  rather  than  a  work  of  original  investigation.  It  is  scholarly,  comprehensive,  pains- 
taking,*and,  in  the  main,  written  with  good  judgment  and  wise  selection  of  the 
materials  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  his  previous  works,  yet  lacks  the  fresh- 
ness, vigor,  grasp  of  the  subject,  masterly  treatment,  and  real  hearty  interest  in  the 
theme  that  characterize  the  woric  of  Dr.  Brugsch.  Prof.  Rawlinson's  interest  seems 
to  be  that  of  the  museum  rather  than  the  land,  the  mummies  rather  than  the  people. 
Accorf!in;;Iy.  his  treatment  of  the  introductory  matter  in  Vol.  I.  is  superior  to  his 
treatment  of  the  History  itself  in  Vol,  II.  This  method,  while  it  has  some  advan- 
tages for  purposes  of  reference  to  particular  topics,  yet  involves  frequent  repetition 
and  tires  the  reader,  who  would  form  a  much  better  conception  if  the  whole  of  the 
material  had  been  worlced  into  its  proper  place  in  the  historical  development  of  the 
Egyptian  people. 

We  regret  to  find  in  Vol  I.,  p.  8,  with  a  just  praise  of  Britidi  enterprise  in  pene- 
trating the  interior  of  Africa,  an  unjust  ^noringofthe  German  explorers,  and  especially 

of  the  American.  Stanley,  who,  in  some  respects,  did  more  than  all  ot!iers.  We  can- 
not but  feel  that  the  victorious  armies  of  Tothmes  III.  and  Rameses  II.,  at  least,  are 
slandered  by  the  statement  that  the  Egyptians  "at  no  time  made  good  soldiers  " — 
whenever  they  encountered  an  enemy  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  they  suffered 
defeat  "  (p.  lo6).  The  treatment  of  Egyptian  Literature  is  meagre  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Egyptian  Religion  is  coiisidered  in  a  mechanical  fashion  at  some  length,  yet 
without  a  grasp  of  its  distinctive  principles  and  a  genetic  unfolding  of  its  doctrines 
and  moral  conceptions.  The  most  of  the  space  is  given  to  the  names  and  inter-re- 
lation of  the  various  deities.  The  author,  indeed,  seems  chiefly  interested  in  the 
Agriculture,  Architecture,  Mimetic  Art,  and  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Eg}'piians 
all  of  which  are  folly  and  admirably  discussed. 

In  Vol.  II.  Prof.  Rawlinson  admits  that  Egyptian  chronolog^ts  will  always  be 
divided  into  the  advocates  of  a  longer  and  a  shorter  chronology  fp.  20),  and  that 
"  there  appears  to  be  at  present  no  means  of  tennin.iting  this  controversy."  The 
parallel  dynasties  and  the  contemporary  reign  of  fother  and  son  make  the  problem 
exceedingly  complicated,  yet  we  cannot  hut  feel  that  Prof.  Rawlinson  is  no  less 
arbitrary  in  insisting  upon  the  minimum,  and  bringing  down  the  commencement  of 
the  monarchy  to  2700  B.C.,  than  others  are  in  urging  the  maximum. 

Our  author  leans  to  the  belief  that  the  Hyloos  were  Hittites  (p.  191),  against 
Brugsch,  who  holds  they  were  Arabs.  He  also  holds  that  it  was  Apepi  who  made 
Joseph  his  Prime  Minister  (p.  203),  that  Rameses  11.  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression  of  the  Israelites  (p.  326),  and  that  the  exodus  led  by  Moses  was  in  the 
re^  of  Menephthah  (p.  334),  in  these  respects  agreehig  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  E{^-ptologists  of  the  present  day. 

The  thcor)'  of  Dr.  Brugsch  that  the  twenty-second  dynasty  was  Assyrian,  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  strildng  arguments,  if  not  altogether  convincing,  is  yet,  in  our 
judgment,  rather  summarily  disposed  of  by  Prof.  Rawlinson,  who  regards  the  dynasty 
as  Bubastite  fp.  416). 

We  congratulate  Prof.  Rawlinson  on  this  completion  of  his  histories  of  the  Orien- 
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tal  nations.  Embracin}^,  as  they  unquestionably  do,  a  vast  amount  of  information 
that  cannot  be  found  anywhere  else  in  so  good  a  form,  they  will  always  prove  of  great 
service  to  students  and  all  those  who  want  a  general  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 
A  valuable  feature  of  the  volumes  is  the  great  abundance  <^  illustrations  tl.at  are 


Boston  Monday  Lkcturfs,  iSSo-Sr:  Christ  and  Modern  Thought,  with  a  Prelimi- 
nary  Lecture  on  the  Methods  of  meeting  Modem  UnbeUef.  By  Joseph  Cook. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cook  from  the  countiy. 

an  attempt  was  made  to  continue  the  course  of  Monday  Lectures  which  he  had 
establislitd  and  sustained  for  successive  sc  isons  with  unflagging  interest  in  Boston, 
by  putting  in  liis  place  a  succession  of  the  most  distinguished  thinkers  and  lecturers 
that  could  be  procured.  The  course  included  ten  lectures,  delivered  on  successive 
Mondays  by  Bishop  Clark  of  Rhode  Island.  Dr.  £.  G.  Robinson.  President  of  Brown 
University,  Dr.  Thomas  Guard,  ex-President  Hopkins,  President  McCosh,  Chancel- 
lor Howard  Crosby,  Dr.  George  A.  Crooks,  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  Dr.  J.  B.  Thomas, 
Dr.  John  Cotton  Smith.  These  lectures,  with  an  introductory  one  by  Mr.  Cook, 
delivered  in  London,  make  up  this  book.  Of  course  such  a  series  from  such 
sources  form  a  volume  of  much,  though  varying,  interest  and  value ;  some  of 
them  are  only  new  and  condensed  editions  of  what  the  respective  authors  had 
already  given  to  the  public  in  other  forms,  and  with  larger  amplification.  Develop- 
ment, evolution,  and  materialism  of  course  figure  largely,  and  meet  diflerent  treat* 
ment  from  different  hands.  These  arc  treated  on  various  sides,  and  with  various 
fulness  by  Bishop  Clark,  Dr.  McCosh,  and  Dr.  Hopkins  in  his  prelude  to  his  lecture 
on  Conscience,  in  relation  to  which  he  seems  aware  that  the  porch  is  greater  than 
the  house,  as  in  our  judgment  it  Is  eertainly  more  satisfactory.  His  analysis  of 
•'  dcvelojjment,  growth,  upbuilding  "  is  admirable.  We  cannot  say  as  much  for  his 
treatment  of  conscience,  which  seems  an  attempt  to  put  in  a  clearer  light  the  theory 
maintained  in  his  volumes  on  this  subject,  and  to  obviate  objections  to  it.  The  at- 
tempt is  in  our  view  unsuccessful.  He  takes  ground  against  **  Bishop  Butler,  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  W.iyland  and  writers  on  morals  generally,"  in  their  division  of  the 
principles  of  action  into  "  self-love  and  conscience  "  (p.  103).  He  tells  us,  "  con- 
science never  furnishes  the  primary  motives  for  action."  "does  not  furnish  the 
grounds  of  choice,"  but  acts  in  conjunctiqii  with  one  (principle)  higher  than  itself  (p. 
107).  There  must  always  be  some  perplexity  in  discu.ssions  by  or  with  the  author  on 
this  subject,  until  he  defines  distinctly  what  he  means  by  "good,"  aiul  the  "  highest 
good,"  that  constitutes  the  proper  end  of  action.  Does  he  mean  anything  over 
«nd  above  pleasure  ?  If  so,  what  ?  Is  his  system  Hedonism,  or  is  it  not  ?  And  if 
not,  v;hat  is  it  ?  There  is  no  room  here  to  cite  the  passages  all  through  this  lecture 
which  recjuire  a  distinct  answer  to  this  question,  in  order  to  a  clear  understandtog 
of  the  author's  position. 

Dr.  John  Cotton  Smith's  lecture  on  the  **theistic  basis  of  evolution  "  is  both  a 
surprise  and  a  gratification :  a  surprise — in  that  he  espouses  the  system  so  unquali- 
fiedly and  enthusiastically,  and  yet  that  he  sees  it  to  be  harmonious,  not  only  with 
theism,  but  Christianity ;  of  gratification,  at  such  proofs  that  men  who  hold  phik>- 
aofltac  or  scientific  dogmas,  which  seem  to  us  logically  so  antagonistic  to  Christian- 
ity, are  not  bound  to  carry  them  to  their  logical  results.  He  asks,  "  is  there  any 
^ain  for  theism  in  the  hypothesis  of  immediate  creation  in  the  introduction  of  life 
or  of  man  into  the  system  of  nature?  "  (p.  234}.  Inunediate  and  special  creations 
appear  to  him  much  feebler  exhibitions  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  than  **  the 
hypothesis  of  universal  evolution."  He  adopts  the  usual  objections  of  evolutionisls 
to  "an  interniptcd  process  of  development."  He  thinks  Darwin's  "Descent  of 
XIan  '  "a  very  strong  argument  fur  the  hypothesis  of  universal  evolution,  or  at 
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least  for  the  derivation  of  man  from  the  animal  life  by  which  he  was  preceded  "  (p. 
303).  Also  that  "a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  dis- 
covery by  Professor  Marsh  of  the  various  stages  by  which  the  horse  as  he  now 
exists  has  been  developed  from  an  animal  with  five  toes  *'  (p.  304).  The  wliole  cul- 
minates in  essayinjj  "the  reconciliation  of  Pantheism  with  the  Personality  of  God  " 
(P-  3 '3)'  How  the  universal  evolution  of  all  events  and  grades  of  being  from  the 
pre-existent  elements  and  forces  put  ab  initio  in  nature,  without  special  divine  in- 
terposition, consists  with  supernatural  religion,  and  Revelation,  we  do  not  see.  But 
the  problem  apparently  presents  no  difTiciilty  to  Dr.  Smith.  We  confess  that  we 
prefer  to  this  unqualified  acceptance  of  evolution,  the  more  guarded  and  judicial 
position  of  Dr.  McCosh,  when  he  says,  "  The  phrase  is  used  to  cover  all  sorts  of 
things,  clean  and  unclean."  » 

Two  U'clurcs  on  wholly  different  subjects  are  contained  in  the  volume,  whicli  have 
justly  commanded  wide  attention.  That  of  Chancellor  Crosby  on  Temperance, 
with  numerous  reviews  of  it,  of  various  ability,  vehemence,  and  bitterness,  has 
been  published  in  several  forms.  In  this  he  publishes  an  Appendix  in  reply  to  some 
of  the  inis( onreptions  or  censures  of  his  adversaries.  We  think  there  is  great  sym- 
pathy among  the  truest  friends  of  temperance  with  Dr.  Crosby  in  his  criticisms  and 
rebukes  of  some  of  the  extravagances  of  many  of  the  promoters  of  Total  Absti- 
nence. But  they  generally  cannot  qrmpathize  with  his  attitude  in  reference  to  the 
practice  of  Total  Abstinence,  or  efforts  to  promote  it.  They  believe  this  the  most 
efficient  means  of  clu  cking;  tlic  progress,  and  al)ating  the  t  vils,  of  intemperance.  In 
regard  to  the  expediency  and  wisdom  of  abstinence  and  its  propagation  we  have  no 
doubt,  while  we  deplore  the  uncharitable  spirit  and  deluuve  arguments  which  so 
(rften  mar  its  advocacy. 

The  othi  r  notable  lecture  is  that  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dike,  entitled  "  Facts  as  to  Divorce 
in  New  England.''  These  facts  are  absolutely  appalling.  There  has,  until  recently, 
been  an  increasing  looseness  in  New  England  legislation  facilitating  divorce.  In 
this,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  Connecticut  has  earned  a  bad  eminence.  The  fruits  are 
apparent.  Among  Protestants,  according  to  Mr.  Dike  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  mar- 
riages is  1  to  I >  in  Massachusetts;  i  to  13  in  Vcnnont;  i  to  9  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  I  to  less  than  8  in  G>nnecticut  t  Mr.  Dike  shows  that  a  nearly  like  ratio  pre- 
vails in  the  Western  Reserve  and  other  portions  of  the  West  most  largely  settled 
from  New  Enj^land,  espcri.illy  Connecticut — and  this  along  with  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  prudential,  if  no  higher,  virtues  which  have  distinguished  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans.  But  he  brings  forward  many  collateral  facts  showing  the 
correspondent  growth  of  vices  and  crimes  naturally  affiliated  with  great  Gaicility  and 
frequency  of  divorce.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Few  studies  could  be  more  prof- 
itable than  searching  out  the  answer  to  this  question,  in  its  interior  grounds,  its 
social  and  economic,  its  moral  and  religious  bearings.      Lyman  H.  Atwater. 

The  Enolish  Poets.   Edited  by  T.  H.  Ward.   Vol.  III.— Addison  to  Blake.  VoL 
IV.*— Wofdswortfa  to  Dobell.   MaenillaB  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  x88a 

These  volumes  more  than  justify  the  favorable  criticism  of  the  first  in  the  series. 
They  are  in  execution  certainly  equal  to  the  preceding,  in  some  respects  maybe 
deemed  even  superior.  There  is  the  same  admirable  taste  in  the  illustrative  selec- 
tions from  the  poets.  There  is  the  same  wise  proportionment  of  the  different  spe- 
omens.  If  possible,  the  critical  worth  of  the  later  volumes  is  greater. 

The  popul.ar  tendency  is  to  dwell  on  the  great  names  and  works,  and  to  neglect 
a  rich  field  l>nng  outside  of  these.  Burns  finds  readers  by  the  hundred,  where  only 
here  and  there  one  tmds  in  Allan  Ramsay  anything  to  admire,  or  in  fact  knows  that 
any  Scottbh  poet  of  the  name  ever  existed.  Geoige  Crabbe  had  many  admirers  in 
his  day.  But  when  Leslie  Stevens  a  few  years  ago  ("Hours  in  a  Library,"  second 
series)  drew  attention  in  a  discriminating  criticism  to  the  poetical  merit  of  Crabl>e's 
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"Tales  in  Verse."  he  was  made  known  for  the  first  time  to  many  people  who  deemed 

themselves  tolerably  versed  in  Englisli  poetry.  It  is,  therefore,  one  excellent  service 
rendered  by  the  volumes  under  review*  that  they  recall  to  mind  deserving  and  nq^ 
lected  poets. 

Such  an  anthology  also  discloses  how  large  is  the  amomit  of  fine  poetry  ootside 
the  greater  poets.  Poets  like  Fiumdl,  and  Dyer,  and  Shenstone  have  enriched  En- 
glish poetry  not  so  much  by  amount,  but  certainly  l)y  the  quality  of  their  son^.  The 
note  in  each  is  distinctive  and  clear.  And  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  these  volumes, 
and  listen  to  the  many-voiced  songs  of  these  English  singers,  the  impreasioa  of  in- 
debtedness to  these  lesser  poets  grows  apace.  The  public  has  now  a  full  opportunity 
for  rt'cognizin;,'  this  debt.  Scholars,  too,  cm  Irnrn  how  much  the  development  of  song 
in  tiie  greater  poets  may  be  owing  to  the  inspiration  caught  from  the  strains  of  the 
lesser.  Thomson  says  he  owed  his  "  Winter  "  to  a  poem  on  the  same  theme  by 
Riocalton.  Gray  recognized  the  poetic  gift  in  Dyer,  and  was  "brave"  enough  to 
say  that  "  Mr.  Dyer  has  more  of  poetry  in  his  imagination  than  any  of  our  number." 
Thus  the  larger  and  richer  utterance  often  comes  from  the  earlier  and  weaker.  It 
is  only  literary  justice,  however,  to  own  the  debt  to  these  less  known  poets.  Sudi 
volumes  as  those  under  consideration  secure  such  justice— sometimes  tardy,  but  in 
the  end  conipU'tf. 

What.  howe\-er.  will  by  general  consent  be  regarded  as  the  chief  excellence  of  this 
anthology,  is  the  body  of  fine  criticism  which  each  volume  contains.  Such  critiques 
as  those  of  Matthew  Arnold  on  Gray  and  Keats;  of  Prof.  Dowden  on  Akenside. 

Goldsmith,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Hartley  Coleridge  ;  of  Sainlsburg  on  Thom5r>n  and 
Young  and  Shenstone,  are  only  specimens  of  the  critical  ability  with  which  these 
prefatory  notices  of  the  poets  abound.  It  took  a  long  tune  for  the  emancipation  from 
the  vicious  criticisms  lAihz  Edinburgh  and  ^Mtnir^  Reviewers  to  be  accomplished. 
But  how  thorough  has  been  the  freedom  achieved  will  now  be  made  apparent  to  any 
one  who  will  study  these  volumes.  The  need  for  this  appreciative  and  di-^^criminating 
criticism  is  fundamental.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  everybody  knows 
good  poetry  as  soon  as  it  is  in  type.  Culture  is  needed  in  order  to  appreciate  poetry 
as  well  as  painting.  And  these  critical  notices  are  a  first-rate  guide  to  the  true  ajH 
preciation  of  our  English  poets.  They  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  by  eveiy 
one  \\\\o  is  engaged  in  teaching  English  literature. 

It  would  be  easy  to  take  exceptions  here  and  there  to  points  for  critician  or  to 
selected  specimens;  but  when  so  much  is  admhiaUy  accomplished,  we  prefer  only  to 
commend.  James  O.  Murray. 

The  Art  of  Speech.   By  L.  T.  Townsf.nd,  D.D.   D.  .Xppleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  the  author  tells  us  in  the  Preface,  this  treatise  is  "  an  outgrowth  from  instruco 
tions  given  while  occupying  the  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric." 

Vol.  I.—Studies  in  Poetry  and  Prose,  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  Vol.  II. — Studies 
in  Oratory  and  Logic.  The  title  of  the  treatise  is  somewhat  indefinttc  and  mislead- 
ing. As  a  part  of  the  work  is  purely  philological,  and  a  part  granimalical,  and  still 
another  part  literary  and  rhetorical,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  select  a  title 
which  would  fitly  express  the  character  of  its  contents. 

The  main  defect  of  the  volume  may  be  said  to  He  just  here.  It  lacks  logical 
unity  and  precision  of  method.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  more  than  elementar}-.  and 
on  the  other,  less  than  critical ;  and  while  of  value  in  the  way  of  instructive  read- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  student,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  answer  any  higher  end.  In 
ten  out  of  the  eleven  chapters  under  which  the  subject  is  discussed,  we  note  a  far 
too  striking  confirmation  of  the  author's  remark — "  that  he  is  indebted  to  every  one 
who  has  ever  written  upon  language." 

Here  lies  the  second  defect-^he  want  of  origioal  suggestion.  There  is  too  much 
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old  material  to  make  the  book  stimulating  and  mark  it  as  a  decided  contribution  to 
the  subject. 

Chapter  Third, — The  Laws  of  Speech — is  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  treatise, 
and  may  most  heartily  l>e  commended  to  the  student.  These  laws  as  stated  are 
throughout  philosophic  in  character  and  adapted  to  secure,  if  properly  applied,  the 
best  inteltectual  reralts. 

We  await  the  second  volume  with  some  degree  of  interest,  as  it  may  more  fully 
illustrate  this  suggestive  and  higher  view  of  rhetorical  principles.  We  need  a  theory 
of  expression  taking  its  origin  in  Nature,  proceeding  by  logical  method,  and  calling 
into  exercise  every  nobler  focidty  and  function.  T.  W.  HUNT. 

Victor  Hur:o :  His  Life  and  Works.  From  the  French  of  Alfred  liarbon,  by  Fran- 
CBS  A.  Shaw.  Chicsgo:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  z88i.  Price  $1.00. 

Victor  Hugo  is  tinquestionably  a  great  genius  and  a  man  of  noble  aspirations. 

Bom  and  educated  a  Catholic,  his  subsequent  anti-Christian  religious,  political,  and 
social  radicalism  is  the  consequence  of  reaction  from  the  pi^oclless  and  inhuman  policy 
prevalent  in  the  adn)inistration  of  the  Papal  Church.  When  Liinstian  righteousness 
and  lore  prevail  in  the  world  and  give  law  both  to  ecdenastical  and  secular  society, 
there  win  be  no  more  Victor  Hugos. 

The  infatuated  spirit  of  adulation  which  has  dictated  the  present  eulogy  may  be 
seen  from  its  closing  sentence  : 

**  la  any  «v«nt,  thi*  afaictctntli  eeattisy,  wbMi  hm  wit««tnd  di«  pfodlgimM  coa^uatt  af  ■eiaaet,  tka 

marvelous  achievement*  of  iiuliisir)',  which  has  put  steam  and  electricity  in  harnen  and  made  them  its 

obedient  servittm,  which  has  |K-uplc<l  France  and  the  world  with  legions  of  illustrious  men,  which  has  been 
the  theatre  of  the  grandnt  and  most  trrrible  cvcntv— thi'»  niii<-tcciith  crtitiiry  with  nil  it*  v«-i«.r  men  and  wilh 
all  iu  txiumphs — will  have  only  one  name  for  posterity :  it  will  l>c  called  the  age  of  Victor  Hugo." 


Literary  Style.    By  William  Mathews,  LL.D.    S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Price,  $x.SO. 

To  the  half  dozen  books  abeady  ghren  to  the  American  public  by  Dr.  Mathews, 

another  is  now  added.  The  author  bids  fair  to  rank  among  the  voluminous  w  ri'crs  of 
our  liti  rature.  The  volume  before  us  may  properly  be  assigned  to  the  department 
of  Miscellaneous  Essays.  Free  from  the  sensational  character  of  our  lighter  fic- 
tion, and  equally  free  firom  the  abstruse  method  of  the  didactic  essay,  it  occui^  the 
middle  ground  of  readable  and  instructive  literature.  It  would  bt-  unjust  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  volume  from  the  critical  point  of  view.  In  the  selection  of 
themes,  in  method,  and  general  style,  the  popular  intelligence  is  consulted  and  the 
popular  heart  addressed.  There  is  no  attempt  at  strict  logical  unity  and  close 
sequence  of  thought.  P.c  sring  this  in  mind,  \vc  arc  free  to  say  that  the  author  has 
given  us  a  book  full  of  healthful  suggestion  on  timely  topics,  and  fitted  to  correct 
many  of  the  current  errors  of  the  day.  There  is  a  cheerful,  manly  si)irit  evident 
throughout,  and  the  high  moral  tone  of  the  papers  cannot  ful  to  make  them  valu-> 
able  to  the  young  men  of  our  land.  The  main  blemish  of  the  book,  as,  indeed,  of 
all  of  T)r.  Mathews'  works,  is,  excessive  quotation  and  illustration,  a  frc  tjuency  of 
historical  and  literary  reference,  which  tells  too  plainly  of  the  Index  Kcrum,  and 
tends  to  weary  both  the  general  and  the  scholarly  reader.  There  is  thus  scarcely 
space  enough  left  for  the  full  development  of  those  leading  ideas  and  principles  for 
whose  sake  only  reference  and  incident  are  in  point. 

We  have  been  especially  interested  in  the  opening  essay,  designed,  as  it  is,  to 
mark  the  character  of  the  volume.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  Dr.  Mathews  has 
ocaped  the  common  error,  even  among  educated  men,  of  regarding  literar>'  style 
as  a  something  pertaining  only  to  the  surface  of  discourse.  He  connects  good  writ- 
ing with  "  hard  thinking,"  endorses  the  theory  of  Wordsworth,  that  "  style  is  the 
incarnation  of  thought "  rather  than  its  **  dress**  as  Pope  affirms*  and  earnestly 
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pleads  for  increasing  attention  in  our  American  colleges  to  the  art  of  rhetorical  and 
litcrarv-  rxprcssion.  We  are  nlso  to  state  that  the  author  is  true,  througbottt 
this  and  all  h\s  writings,  to  tlic  worth  and  claims  of  Saxon-English. 

T.  W.  Hunt. 

Leaders  of  Men.  A  Book  of  Biographies  Specially  Wriiien  for  Youth.  By  H.  A. 
Pace.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  ft  Brothers.  590  firoadiray.  1881. 

This  is  an  admirable  book  for  its  purpose,  equaHy  entertaining  and  instructive. 
The  subjects  of  its  bio<:frai)l)i(-al  sketches  are  The  Prince  Consort ;  Robert  Dick. 
Baker  and  Geologist;  Commodore  Goodenough  ;  Gcot;ge  Moore;  John  Duncan, 
Weaver  and  Botanist ;  Samuel  Greg;  Dr.  John  Wilson ;  Dr.  Andrew  Reed ;  and 
Lord  Lawrence.  A.  A.  Hodge. 

LiFF.  AND  Letters  of  John  Howard  Raymond.  Edited  by  bis  eldest  Daughter. 
Small  8vo,  pp.  X,  744-    New  York  :  Fords.  Howard  &  Hulbcrt.  1881. 

A  memoir  may  well  be  written  of  a  man  for  whom  there  can  be  so  justly  claimed 
a  foremost  place  among  our  American  educators.  Other  men,  dead  and  living,  have 
done  more  for  education  by  authorship.  Intelligent,  judicious,  thorough,  and  stimu- 
lating as  his  instruction  was.  a  goodly  number  of  peers  might  be  found  for  him  at 
different  points  and  in  difTcrent  periods  of  the  great  field  and  work.  But  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  new  and  complex  institutions  it  would  be  diilicult 
to  name  his  superiofp  or  even  his  equal.  The  lalx>rious  years,  neariy  twenty,  spent 
at  Madison  and  Rochester  Universities,  proved,  as  they  in  part  created,  the  compe- 
tence which  was  so  well  approved  in  the  work  of  more  than  twenty  yeai-s  subse- 
quently spent  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Brooklyn  "  Polytechnic  "  and  of  Vassar  College, 
both  of  which  institutions  he  oi^anixed  so  admirably  that  only  the  slightest  changes 
have  since  been  found  nrcessarj'.  Of  broad,  rich,  carefully  cultivated,  and  symmet- 
rical manhood  himself,  he  had  rare  power  in  dealing  with  men.  The  homogeneous 
material  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in  his  earlier  spheres  of  labor  was  hardly  more 
plastic  in  his  hand  than  the  diflficult,  heterogeneous  material,  which  challenged  and 
vindicated  his  wisrlom,  tact,  and  power  in  his  later  and  more  responsible  jxjsts. 

This  well-proportioned  and  admirable  memoir  from  a  daughter's  hand  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  letters  from  him,  to  him.  or  of  him,  which  are  rich  in  illustration  of 
his  personal  and  Christian  nobleness,  and  show  how  much  the  educator  owed  to  the 
man.  To  have  won  such  friendships  as  are  brought  to  light  here,  he  must  h.r.ve 
been  one  of  the  most  attractive  as  well  as  one  of  the  worthiest  within  the  sphere  in 
which  he  moved.  Only  from  within  such  a  home  could  the  story  of  his  rare  home> 
life  be  tndy  told.  Charles  A.  Aiuk. 

Xbmophon's  SvMPOSitTir.  WA  Notes.  By  Samiivi.  Hon  Winans.  College  of  New 
Jofscy.   Boston:  John  AHyn,  PnbUdier.  xSSt.  xtoBO,  pp.  8s. 

This  is  a  handsome  and  convenient  class-book,  one-half  text,  and  one-ha!f  illustra- 
tive notes  and  references  to  grammars.  It  is  a  companion^volume  to  the  admirable 
edition  of  the  "  Memorabilia  "  by  the  same  editor.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

MivART  ON  THE  CAT.  The  Cat :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Back-boned  Animals, 
especially  Mammals.  By  St.  George  Mivait,  PhJ>.,  F.R  S.  New  Yoik :  Serib* 
ner's,  z88i  (580  pp.,  and  aoo  illustntions). 

Mivart  is  a  prominent  writer  on  anatomical  subjects,  and  on  the  burning  questions 
of  Biology.  He  is  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  an  apologist  for  our  common  faith,  and 
withal  a  moderate  evolutionist,  whose  strictures  00  Darwinism  have  in  some  meas- 
ure gained  Darwin  himself  to  Mivartism.  In  his  latest  book  he  treats  11s  to  a  medley 
of  legend,  scie  nce,  and  speculative  philosophy. 

The  domestic  cat  is  not  derived  from  the  wild-cat  of  Europe,  but  from  the  £gyp< 
tian  ca^  which  was  tamed,  and  used  in  hunting  and  worshipped,  and  figured  on 
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monuments  probably  from  the  time  of  Moses»  and  was  introduced  to  Europe  before 

the  Christian  era.  It  was  honor  1  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  petted  by  Pope 
Grcgor)'  the  (Ireat,  an  inmate  of  tm-diicval  monasteries,  and  protected  by  special 
laws.  Whoever  slew  a  cat  was  mulcted  in  as  much  wheat  as  would  cover  it  from 
the  ground  to  the  tip  of  its  tail,  it  being  upheld  by  that  appendage. 

Cats  with  blue  eyes  are  usually,  but  not  always,  deaf.  Sandy-cnlored  rats  are 
mostly  males  ;  and  the  spouses  of  the  same  breed  are  tortoise-shell  ;  so  that  the 
same  family  will  contain  the  two  colors  according  to  the  sexes.  The  sexes  of  some 
cat-lilee  animab  are  similariy  varied.  Cats'  eyes  can  change  color  under  excitement. 
The  nocturnal  jjlow  of  their  eyes  is  ascribed  by  Mivart  and  others  to  the  rijlcction 
of  light ;  we  believe  that  they  produce  li^ht.  ^Tanx  cats  arc  f!istiii;^uished  for  the 
absence  of  the  tail :  some  of  them  are  found  on  the  New  Jersey  coast ;  there  is  also 
a  tailless  race  in  the  Crimea ;  and  Japan  has  a  race  whose  tails  are  short  and 
curled.  A  cat  which  lost  its  tail  l)y  accident  afterward  had  some  of  its  kittens 
wanting  the  tail,  and  this  may  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Manx  variety.  In  South 
America  there  is  a  silent  race  of  cats  which  our  author  would  like  to  have  in  Eng- 
land. A  cat  bom  without  fore-limbs  was  able  to  jump  on  its  hind-legs  like  a  kan- 
garoo. (Mr.  Hill's  cat  once  living  in  Princeton  Museum  had  no  hind-limbs,  and  it 
walked  on  its  rore-limb<;,  with  its  trunk  elevated  over  its  head,  like  an  acrobat 
promenading  on  his  finger-tips.) 

The  great  question  What  is  a  Cat  "  takes  us  through  some  500  pages  of  the 
book  to  get  a  reply.  Here  we  have  anatomy,  histology,  and  physiology,  with  en- 
gravings of  the  various  parls,  and  of  the  bodies  and  skulls  of  different  kinds  of  cats, 
living  and  fossil.  The  author  is  an  expert  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  to  the 
student  this  part  is  valuable.  We  anticipate  as  one  of  its  consequences  an  increased 
mortality  among  felines,  as  they  will  be  in  great«-  quest  than  ever  for  the  dissecting- 
room. 

It  is  a  great  omission  that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  questions  started  by  Fcr- 
rier  and  others  as  to  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  Calderwood's  "  Mind  and  Brain" 
is  stni  the  best  book  for  the  general  reader  on  this  subject. 

The  "embryonic  development  of  the  cat"  introduces  the  higher  discussions  of 
modern  Hioli)L,ry  Starting,  like  all  animals,  from  an  egg  fthoui^h  the  cits'  eggs  are 
very  small  and  hatched  long  before  birth),  it  follows  for  a  lime  the  course  of  growth 
of  lower  animals,  and  passing  through  one  st^  after  another  finally  appears  as  the 
typical  carnivore.  "  The  embryo  which  is  to  become  a  cat,  successively  embmlies 
ideas  which  are  analogous  to,  though  they  are  never  identical  with.  thos<'  which  are 
manifested  in  rhizopods,  sponges,  worms,  fishes,  batrachians,  and  other  inferior  ani- 
mal natures"  (p.  521).  At  one  stage  the  embryo-cat  is  like  a  fish  as  to  the  structure 
of  its  back,  brain,  heart,  and  having  gill-arches  with  nerves  and  arteries  running 
over  them  (but  they  are  never  to  have  gills).  If  its  devel.-:pment  were  arrested  at 
this  stage,  it  could  only  live  by  sending  out  gills  and  taking  to  water,  and  so  we 
should  call  it  a.  fish.  Apposite  to  this  we  may  quote  Dr.  Farlwr's  observation  when 
studying  the  development  of  a  fowl's  skuU.  He  says  that  he  was  like  the  reader  of 
a  palimpsest  that  had  been  five  or  six  times  written  over.  In  the  adult  stac^e  was 
the  fowl's  skull ;  earlier  than  that  the  form  was  like  the  skull  of  the  Suutii  American 
tinnamou ;  still  earlier  like  the  skull  of  an  ostrich ;  before  that  it  was  fike  the  sea- 
turtle's  head  ;  whilst  the  earliest  stage  examined  by  him  was  fish-Uke. 

These  facts  are  of  profound  significancy,  and  some  students  of  science  think  that 
they  by  themselves  prove  the  whole  scheme  of  evolution,  i  hey  certainly  show  a 
deep,  not  merely  a  superficial,  unity  of  actual  structure ;  but  it  is  a  different  ques- 
tion how  this  affinity  has  arisen.  And  as  Parker  himself  well  remarks,  the  case  is 
not  so  simple  as  it  ajqpears ;  but  at  every  turn  Embiyology  itself  brings  up  perplex- 
ing variations. 

The  cat's  pqrchology  is  one  of  the  newer  bfanchca  of  mental  adence.  In  recent 
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years  obser\'ations  have  been  made  on  the  mental  habits  and  signs  of  intelligence  ot 
the  lower  aoimals,  and  attempts  made  to  marshal  them  into  a  foreshadowing  of 
human  intelligence.  We  can  see  no  objection  to  this  way  of  arguing.  The  old 
views  of  blind  instinct  iloini^'  everything  are  exploded.  Hereditan,'  instinct  exists  in 
all  animals,  even  in  ourselves.  It  is  manifested  in  blind  kittens  spitting  at  the  dog 
which  they  cannot  see»  and  even  at  the  smell  of  the  human  hand  that  was  fondlh^ 
a  dog  ;  and  in  the  specially  savage  spirit  of  the  young  of  the  wild-cat.  But  even  if 
the  Bible  had  not  so  informed  us,  we  might  expect  to  find  in  every  animal  as  much 
intelligence,  even  power  of  reasoning,  as  will  be  necessary  for  its  place  in  nature. 
Darwin's  attempt  to  make  out  a  moral  character  for  the  prairie-dog  has  not  been  a* 
great  success.  Bat  Dr.  McCook  has  been  following  Solomon  in  ohserv  ing  the  ants, 
where  he  finds  not  only  intelligence,  but  good  temper,  and  an  obliging  disposition 
and  public  spirit,  which  may  well  put  us  selfish  animals  to  shame. 

Our  author  g^ves  the  cat  credit  for  a  larger  measure  of  intelligence  than  b  usttally 
supposed.  In  acuteness  of  sense-perception  it  for  surpasses  us.  as  every  intelligent 
mouse  knows.  It  likewise  excels  in  possessing  a  steady  head,  and  in  the  accurate 
use  of  its  limbs,  as  seen  when  it  pas^  through  the  china-closet  without  upsetting 
anything,  and  in  always  alighting  on  its  feet.  Though  not  partial  to  bathing,  it  can 
swim,  and  will  take  to  water  to  catch  fish  or  to  rescue  its  youi^.  (The  kittens  are 
not  easily  drowned,  because  at  time  of  birth  there  is  an  open  passage  in  the  heart*  SO 
as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  blood  to  go  round  by  the  lungs). 

The  cat  has  feelings,  emotions,  good  memory,  imagination,  and  a  measure  of 
judgment  or  reasoning.  It  will  learn  to  use  a  latch  to  open  a  door,  to  strike  a 
knocker,  or  ring  a  bell,  will  touch  your  hand  and  mew  at  you  to  open  the  door  for  it 
or  to  give  it  some  food,  it  will  not  help  itself  till  your  back  is  turned,  and  it  will  hide 
behind  a  log  or  even  on  a  covv"s  back  awaiting  the  approach  of  an  unsuspecting 
bird.  Different  individuals  vary  in  disposition  and  mental  ability,  fn  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens  one  specimen  of  the  clouded  tiger  (an  allied  feline)  was  remark- 
ably tame  and  gentle,  whilst  another  was  exceptionally  ill-tempered  and  savage. 
Our  author  does  not  explain  iiow  a  cat  purs  ;  but  he  accounts  for  its  sporting  with 
a  mouse  on  the  theory  of  its  exercising  its  powers.  Thus  each  capture  becones  a 
lesson  in  catching. 

Mivart  makes  man's  distinguishing  characteristic  to  be  found  in  sf>ecch.  not  in 
the  articulate  words,  but  in  the  mental  process  of  tying  the  words  to  thoughts. 
The  cat  may  learn  to  understand  some  words,  as  its  own- name ;  but  it  is  not  Icnowa 
to  have  any  power  of  delineation  or  self-consciousness.  Strange  that  in  his  list  of 
human  mentnl  powers  fp.  372)  no  place  is  given  tO  the  moral  foculty,  the  most 
exalted  and  characteristic  of  man's  attributes. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  highly  organized  animal  is  composed  of  many  micro- 
scopic cells«  each  of  which  has  a  measure  of  individuality  and  independent  life  of  its 
own,  and  is  comparable  to  the  whole  of  one  of  the  lower  or  one-celled  animals.  The 
one  ceil  which  constitutes  the  Proteus  animalcule  is  equal  tu  all  the  necessities  of 
existence  and  reproduction ;  but  the  cat  consists  of  many  millions  of  cells,  some 
forming  bone,  others  flesh,  or  brain,  or  blood,  or  skin.  Complexity  of  structure  and 
physiological  division  of  labor  are  characteristic  of  dignity  in  animal  or  vegetrible 
life.  What  then  is  the  moving  power  that  directs  all  this  complex  organism,  so  as 
to  make  the  cat  one  animal,  and  not  a  mere  colony  of  separate  animals  ?  This 
contrcdiing  power  is  usually  termed  the  general  life,  as  distinguished  from  local  life ; 
and  then  when  asked  what  is  its  nature,  biologists  reply  that  it  is  merely  the  sum 
total  of  the  potencies  of  the  several  cells.  Mivart,  whilst  admitting  this  kind  of  life, 
ascribes  also  to  the  cat  a  imr/  or  psych6  (in  the  Aristotelian  sense),  and  by  the  same 
line  of  argument  he  finds  a  soul  also  in  plants.  The  terminology  is  somewhat  in- 
convenient ;  but  that  iIuto  is  a  co-ordinating  and  governing  something  in  complex 
animals  and  plants  we  believe.   The  cat's  "  soul "  he  deems  not  a  substance,  ca- 
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pable  of  surviving  the  body ;  but  the  "  function  "  of  the  body,  arising  with  its  begin- 
ning, controllinjr  its  growth  and  activity,  and  perishing  akmg  with  it.  The  human 
soul  has  higher  qualities  and  survives  the  body. 

The  cat's  relation  to  its  environment  (its  "  hexicology  ")  prepares  the  way  for  the 
discucsion  of  its  origin.  The  colors  of  felines  are  in  some  measure  correlated  with 
their  surroundings,  often  for  concealment.  Sandy  jilains  have  tawny  lions  or 
pumas  ;  though  the  lion's  cubs  arc  barred  and  the  puma's  cubs  arc  s})otted.  The 
tiger's  stripes  conceal  him  amid  the  long  jungle-grass  ;  and  the  leopard's  spots  are 
indistinguishable  amid  the  spotted  shadows  cast  by  forest  leaves.  But  in  many 
cases  these  explanations  fail. 

The  search  after  the  cat's  pedigree  leads  to  ihc  hi^^her  regions  of  speculation. 
Mivart  from  the  first  opposed  Darwin's  view  of  "  Natural  Selection,"  or  external 
influences  being  the  main  factor  in  originating  new  species  j*  and  enunciated  the 
view  that  new  species  are  evolved  "  through  the  orderly  operation  of  powers  divinely 
imjilanled"  in  creation,  some  of  these  being  in  the  animal  itself,  hut  limited  and 
stmiulated  by  the  environment,  lie  adds  :  "  This  view  can  be  hardly  denied  by  any 
consistent  persons  who' are  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  with  the  birth  of  every 
very  exceptionally  formed  kitten  a  direct  inten  ention  of  the  First  Cause  takes  place." 
He  then  proceeds  (using  the  assistance  and  material  furnished  by  Professor  Cope,  of 
this  country;  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  cats  (living  and  fossilj  and  of  carnivores  gen- 
erally, going  back  as  Eir  as  the  fishes,  but  refusing  to  pass  by  Ascidians  to  the 
Invertebrates. 

On  its  first  enunciation  the  theon,'  of  development  was  hastily  welcomed  in  some 
quarters,  because  of  its  supposed  simplicity  and  because  it  seemed  to  explain  species 
without  recourse  to  the  supernatural ;  and  for  this  last  reason  it  was  opposed  by 
others  as  atheistic.  It  has  come,  however,  to  be  found  not  so  simple  as  it  first 
appeared,  and  it  turns  out  that  it  raises  more  rifficuUies  in  the  w-ay  of  atheism  than 
it  removes.  A  great  deal  of  solid  evidence  has  been  found  in  its  favor,  from  the 
variations  of  species  giving  rise  to  new  races,  from  embryology,  comparative  anat- 
omy, palaeontology,  and  geographical  distribution  of  animals.  The  argument  from 
these  independent  sources  is  cumulative  ;  and  the  theorj-  has  had  the  sii^'nificant 
honor  of  opening  the  way  to  new  discoveries.  Vet  there  arc  cases  of  similarity  of 
Structure  which  it  foils  to  explain.  It  may  be  a  law  of  nature  within  limited  groups, 
and  m<iy  run  parallel  with  the  truth  even  moie  ottemmn^,  but  it  is  found  to  be 
complex  in  its  operations,  and  there  are  unseen  influences  constantly  interfering 
with  or  controlling  its  action.! 

Combining  the  tendency  of  animals  to  vary  only  in  definite  directions  with  his 
view  as  to  the  "  soul,"  which  he  deems  the  cause  of  this  tendency,  Mr.  Mivart 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real  question  of  the  genesis  of  species  is  a  question 

*  Canon  Moscly  has  shown  that  natural  selection  taken  alone  is  purely  destructive, 
and  thai  it  can  originate  nothing.   Every  natonliat  admiu  that  it  indirectly  affects 

species  by  determining  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

f  On  the  origin  of  man,  geology,  arch;rnlojTy,  and  considerations  bearing  on  struct- 
ure, habits,  and  intelligence,  go  against  his  development,  suggesting  something  special 
in  his  case.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  strain  the  Mosaic  record,  which,  how- 
ever flcfmitp  as  to  God  bein;,,'  the  author  of  all  ihinps,  and  as  t  >  His  having  made  man 
after  His  own  image,  is  a  mere  Uble  of  contents  as  to  the  mode  of  creation.  As  a 
whole,  it  has  been  confirmed  by  modem  discovery,  but  Its  brief  declarations  are  gen- 
eral, and  have  been  interpfeted  in  several  senses.  The  difficulty  found  in  unfolding  its 
hints  as  tn  the  unknown  past,  is  like  that  experienced  in  developing  the  Apocalyptic 
forcshadowings  uf  the  unknown  future.  Whatever  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  evolu- 
tion, we  are  satisfied  that  the  process  by  whidi  God  formed  beast  and  man,  "  dust 
from  the  earth,**  was  as  orderly  and  elegant  as  the  results  were  '*  very  good." 
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of  psychogenesis,  or  of  the  origin  of  the  «'sottl*'  of  animals.   He  adds  that  "  Mr. 

Darwin  now  practically  admits  this  view,  as  he  admits  that  '  abrupt,  strongly 
marked  changes '  may  occur  '  neither  beneticial  nor  injurious,'  produced  by  un- 
known sondes  lying  deep  in  the  nature  of  the  organism."  From  the  problem  of 
ps>  choji^enesis  Mivart  goes  to  the  agency  of  God  as  its  only  sohition.  The  acti\'ity 
of  God  in  so  causinp^  nrw  species  to  appear  belonjj^s  to  that  sccondar)'  or  derivative 
creation  "per  temporum  moras,"  which  has  been  distinguished  from  instanuneous 
creation  ''out  of  nothing"  by  divines  from  Augustine  to  Chartes  Hodge. 

Some  people  have  an  uneasy  feeling  when  they  find  science  invading  all  depart- 
ments of  philosophy,  and  even  of  faith.  And  it  \s  well  to  be  on  our  pfuard  ;  for  the 
enemy  will  endeavor  to  press  every  new  line  of  investigation  into  his  sers  ice.  But 
Biology  is  passing  through  the  changes  which  Astronomy.  Geology.  Egyptology, 
and  Scripture-recension  have  experienced  ;  once  deemed  hostile^  it  is  coming  round 
to  reinforce  Christianity.  By  establishing  the  unity  of  nature,  or  monism,  it  is  now 
refuting  polytheism  in  India  and  Japan,  and  is  preparing  people  for  faith  in  one 
God.  All  the  Physical  Sciences  have  combined  to  condemn  every  system  of  religion 
except  the  Bible-system.  It  is  true  that  students  of  science  resent  attempts  to  con- 
fine their  investic^ations  within  the  limits  of  a  religious  formula,  especially  by  men  who 
do  not  understand  the  nature  of  scientific  evidence.  Yet  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  the  signs  of  the  present  (when  even  sceptics  feel  that  their  science  needs 
supplementing  by  quasi-theistic  hypotheses),  teach  us  that  Christianity  has  just  as 
much  to  hope  for.  and  as  little  to  fear,  from  the  science  of  the  cat  and  its  allits.  as 
from  the  progress  of  any  other  kind  of  research.  GEORGE  Macloskil. 
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